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general  creditors— State  stock  to  be  issued  to  pay  o£f  depositors— Estimates  of  receiven*,  Decem- 
ber, 1815— The  method  of  settlement  followed  by  the  Comptroller,  pa v  all  debts  of  less  than  $1,000 
in  cash  ;  issue  stock  for  the  remainder— The  first  npt)licationof  Safety  Fund  to  debts  other  than 
circulation— Number  of  bank  accounts  settled,  1845— Amounts  paid  out  in  settlement  of  debts 
other  than  circulation— Only  two  banks  able  to  settle  debts  without  calling  ui)on  the  Bank  Fund 
for  assistance— Contributicms  of  solvent  banks  exceeds  current  demands,  1850— Demands  upon  the 
Safely  Fund— Report  of  the  Receivers  as  to  the  amount  of  asnets  sold  and  on  hand— The  dif- 
flcultv  of  aisposing  of  assets— Assets  turned  into  Safety  Fund  by  agents— Amount  thus  realized— 
Application  of  Comptroller  for  authority  to  sell  assets— Summary  of  transactions  b(>iwecn  insol- 
vent banks  and  the  Safety  Fund— Safetv  Fund  after  these  payment"*  afforded  little  security  to 
note-holders— Future  contributions  practically  mortgaged  to  pay  Bank  Fund  stock— Falinres  of 
the  remaining  period  few— Canal  Bank  of  Albany,  1848 --Lewis  County  Bank,  1854— Crisis  of  1857 
—Effect  upon  Safety  Fund  banks— Failure  of  Bank  of  Orleans,  Reciprocity  Bank— Yates 
County  Bank«-Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Banks,  1867— Total  contributions  to  Safety  Foud, 
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1,104,903.51— Total  payments,  $2,600,000— The  remainder  paid  out  as  interest  for  advances  to  the 
_und  In  1845-6. 

J>eft»cts  and  Reined  lea 216 

Political  Charierg.—Ia  1888  i^pecial  banking  charter:^  give  way  to  general  banking  law— Banking 
theretofore  regarded  aa  a  moiiopol}*— C  on»idered  as  political  spoils— Leshilative  sim^fgles  over 
the  granting  of  Ixuik  charters—Distribution  of  bank  irtock  intrutit  d  to  Bank  Commi>bioner9 — 
A  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction— The  means  and  methods  eniplo}cl  led  to  unssonnd  and 
deceptive  management— Speculation  in  bank  st  ck— Real  streij;.th  of  ih^  nystv-uj  in  old 
banks— None  oi  the  older  banks  failed— Of  the  sixty-four  new  b^nLb,  Sixteen  afterward 
failed. 

SpeciUafive  Banifcini?.- Period  of  excessive  spccnlation  aft?r  expiration  of  charter  of  United 
States  Bauk — Speculative  mania  injure;*  bank  business— One- half  of  tlie  bunks  ctuirtered  m  the 
specnlative  years  1834-188G,  afterward  failed— Failures  traceab.e  to  mismanagement. 
Over-Igsues. — Safety  of  the  system  demanded  more  perfect  security  against  fraudulent  over* 
Isenee— Circulation  of  safety-fund  banks  more  closely  limited  in  1S3T— Itedeniption  of  the  notes  of  the 
City  Bank  of  Buffalo— Commercial  Bank  of  Buflal«>— Tiie  over-issuos  of  Bank  of  Buffalo— CauHC  of 
injunction  in  1841— I^sacM  of  this  bank  b235,64i>  in  excess— Ovor-issues  of  these  two  banks 
cost  the  Safety  Jb'uud  $2j2,C47— Discrepancy  between  reports  of  ihe  bauics  aud  actual 
circulation. 

Appticaiion  of  the  Safely  Fund—An  illogical  use  of  the  Safety  Fund— Its  application— Hif>taken 
basia  for  assei^sment — Conditions  of  a.-eeBt»ment — Strong  banks  iinduiy  burdened  to  guarantee 
the  notes  of  the  weak  ones— Should  have  been  liusea  upon  circulation  metead  of  capital — 
Grounds  of  complaint  by  the  larger  New  York  Banks. 

JtesulU 208 

Hypothetical  reaulta  of  the  Safety  Fui  d  had  it  been  perfected  earlier— In  actual  practice  Safety 
Fnnd  depleted  by  drafts  not  consistent  with  proper  legislature— (i)  Other  debts  than 
circulation  paid— (2)  Amount  of  illpgal  issues  redeemed— (8)  Safety  Fund  depleted  by 
interest— The  probable  resulta  of  the  Safety  Fund  with  proper  legislation— First- lien  of  notes 
autliorijsed  by  the  Constitution,  1S4ft— Assessments  being  paid  on  the  constantly  diminishing 
capital— If  the  Safety  Fund,  as  perfected  by  1846,  had  remained  nntouched,  every  doUar  oi 
circulation  would  have  been  kept  good,  1^9^1865. 

MTtty  the  Swtfety  Fund  ivns  Superseded 209 

Special  charters  had  given  rise  to  abuse— The  system  abandoned  in  1888— Superseded  by  general 
bank.ng  law— No  special  charters  granted  after  this  law— Safety  Fund  system,  18^8-1663 
existea  with  banks  incorporated  under  the  general  law»Abandonment  of  the  system  took 
place  before  any  real  failure. 

BOND  DETPOSIT  SYSTBM-««PREBS  BAWKIWG" 209 

Political  situation  in  New  York  prior  to  1888- Result,  free  banking  after  1888— Safety  Fund 
system  discarded  because  advocated  by  political  opponents— Object  of  free  banking  to  do  away 
with  monopoly. 

XfegUlation 800 

1838.— Free  Banking  Act— The  conditions  of  the  Act— Note  issues  to  be  secured  by  deposits 
of  bonds  and  mortgages—Each  association  to  determine  amount  of  capital— $100,000  paid  up  re- 

3nlred— No  special  amount  of  securities  required  to  be  deposited— Comptroller  authorized  to  apply 
cposited  trust  funds  to  the  redemption  of  notes  of  insolvent  banks— State  not  liable  beyond 

proper  application  of  the  securities  pledged 800 

1840.— New  York  and  Albany  made  redemption  centers— The  wave  of  repudiation  of  State 
indebtedness— Uncertainty  of  stocks  of  otlier  States  held  as  semrities— This  leads  to  the  Act  of 
May  14,  1810— All  other  st/)Ckfl  except  those  of  New  York  excluded  from  deposit— Slocks  of 
other  States  already  deposited  not  required  to  be  replaced  by  New  York  State  stocks— Neces- 
sary to  deposit  securities  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  before  commencing  business— 12}^  per  cent. 

specie  re  erve  requirement  repealed SOO 

1641.— Act  of    March  15,  1811— Payment  pro  rata  of   all  circulating  notes — Annual  reports — 

Setirement  of  circulation  facilitated  803 

1848.— Office  of  Bank  Commissioner  abolished — Quarterly  reports  to  the  Comptroller  rc- 

3  aired 300 
844— No  individual  banker  to  receive  circulating  notes  until  he  has  deposited  $50,000  Bcctni- 

ties— Reports  to  Comptroller  defined 801 

1846.— State  Constiintion  required  ample  security  for  redemption  of  circulating  notes  in 
specie— Shareholders  of  note  issuing  banks  responsible  to  the  amount  of  shares— Bill  nolders  en- 
titled to  preference  in  case  of  insolvency 801 

1847.— Method  of  calling  for  quarterly  reports  changed 801 

1848.— All  banking  associations  or  in  iividual  linkers  required  to  be  banks  of  discount,  de- 
posit as  well  as  of  circulation- Method  of  report— New  York  stocks  to  be  made  equal  to  6  per  cent. 
stock— Basis  of  mortgages  raised  to  7  per  cent.— Other  conditions  of  receiving  mortgage  securitiea  801 
1849.— Double  liabOity  of  stockholders— United  States*  6  per  cent,  stock  admitted  for  depo«i; 
on  equal  terms  with  New  York  stocks— One-half  of  the  stocks  deposited  must  be  of  New  York 
State. 

1830.— Method  of  final  distribution  of  Funds  more  definitely  described— Six  years  after  snlo 
of  securities,  balance  of  Fund  to  be  put  to  credit  of  outstanding  certitlcates  if  the  notes  previoui^l/ 

redeemed  have  not  been  redeemed  at  par 801 

1851  .—Organization  of  bank  department— Superintendent  of   Banks  authorized— Reports   to 

be  made  to  him- City  of  Troy  added  to  redemption  cities 801 

l»<6:i.— Bonds  and  mortgages  discarded  as  oasis  for  circulation  —Securities  to  be  deposited 
limited  to  stocks  of  New  York  and  Uniied  States -Two-thirds  of  stocks  might  be  United  States 
stock 801 

Xxperience.... 801 

Amount  of  capital  and  stock  subscribed  under  the  new  law— Amount  of  circulation— Increase 
—Evidence  of  trouble— Effort  of  Comptroller  to  make  securities  meet  circulation— Failure  of 
banks— Different  kinds  of  bills  in  circulation— Report  of  Comptroller  Fillmore— Average  price  of 
binds  and  mortgages  held  as  securities— Recommends  the  withdrawal  of  all  securities  except  New 
York  stocks— Comptroller's  report  1844— Anplication  for  individual  banks— Origin  of  indivitluel 
banks— The  discount  allowed  by  law— A  n  inaucement  for  their  establishment  -Banks  for  circulation 
only— Report  of  Senate  Committee  1815— Legislation  1848  requires  that  ail  banking  shall  be  fnr 
discount  and  deposit,  as  well  as  circulation— Tabular  statement  of  data  as  to  failed  banks  under  Free 
Banking  System. 

Defects  and  Remedies 808 

Safety  Fnnd  experience  made  It  possible  to  avoid  mistakes— Peculiar  defectn— Acceptance  of 
public  stocks  created  a  market  in  New  York— Result  of  sales  of  securities  to  184&— On  forced  sale 
secmlties  depreciate— Inducements  to  exploit  credit  —Law  enconragred  petty  banking— Criss  forced 
npoQ  the  market  ft  large  amount  of  securities^Rigidity  of  circulation— Legitimate  d<*mand0  for 
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larger  clrcaUtlon  obetmcted  by  advance  in  price  of  Becorities— Lack  of  matual  support— Note 
holders  Buffered  losses  because  of  it. 

Remedies 804 

Defects  corrected  by  subsequent  legislation— Act  of  1848  Axes  as  the  basis  6  per  cent,  stock  at 
par— Mortgages  discarded  as  security.  18t)S— Terms  earlier  made  so  strict  as  to  dUcourage  deposit 
of  mortgagee— Other  defects  corrected  in  legislation  of  1840-4 1— No  reform  as  to  rigidity  of  ciicu- 
lation  anomntual  support  of  banks— Margin  of  availability. 

Results : 80& 

Legislation  to  remedy  defects  prompt— Most  of  the  disasters  in  first  13  vears  of  svstem's 
exUtence— Actual  loss  to  note  holders  previous  to  1850,  $27/200  per  year— 1851-6.^,  $4,800  per 
annum— System  worked  well— Comparison  of  Safety  Fundand  Free  Banking  systems. 

SAFETY  FUND  vs.  BOND  DEPOSIT  STSTBM 80& 

(A)  As  TO  Skcumtt. 

Little  preference  in  matter  of  security  between  the  two  systems— Safety  Fund  avoided  unsup- 
ported responsibility  of  individual  petty  institutions. 

(B)  As  TO  Cost. 

Comparison  of  cost  and  trouble  of  circulation  under  the  two  systems —  The  Safetv  Fund 
system  a  kind  of  insurance  assessment— The  average  loss  by  Investment  required  under  the  bond 
deposit  plan— The  Safely  Fond  system  the  more  economical. 
iC)  As  TO  Elastioxtt. 
Borrower  mainly  interested  In  rates  at  which  he  can  secure  advances  when  he  moet  needs 
them— Elasticity  the  essential  feature  of  the  Safety  Fund  System— Comparison  by  chart  of  two 
systems,  percentage  of  circulation  to  capital. 

STATUS  WHEN  SUPPRBSSKD  BY  FBDIEBRAL  LEGISLATION  SOS 

New  York  State  Bank  currency  closed  by  Ac:  of  1868— Effect  of  State  bank  tax,  1865— No  loss 
to  note  holders,  1791-1816— 1815-1839,  loss  cannot  have  exceeded  1V4  per  cent,  of  circulation— His- 
tory of  Safet>Fund— Panic  1837— Losses  to  note  holders,  18 J0-180d- -Improvements  in  the  Free 
Banking  system,  1861— A  model  for  Secretary  Chase's  plan— Changes  in  the  system— Counterfeit- 
ing under  the  system— Neither  system  perfect— The  Free  Banking  system  ten  Is  to  correct  its 
laults— Position  of  New  York  currency— In  circulation  alongside  National  Bank  notes— State  bank 
tax  closed  the  chapter. 

CANADIAN  BANK-NOTE   CURRB2NCY. 

CONDITIONS  PRIOR  TO  1867 810 

Free  Banking 810 

System  of  1851  based  on  N.  Y.  law— Banks  incorporated  under  act  required  to  deposit  govern- 
ment bonds  to  amount  of  $100,000— Notes  to  par  vaiue  issued— Only  five  banks  ever  estaolished  under 
this  act— Incapable  of  competition  with  otner  chartered  Canadian  banks— Cease  to  exist  bv  18 j7 
—Effort  to  reduce  circulation  of  chartered  banks  and  extend  use  of  government  bonds  as  a  basis. 

Tax  on  Ctrcniation 810 

Annual  tax  of  Iper  cent,  made  to  applv  to  excess  of  notes  over  bullion  and  government  bonds 
held  by  Utnks — lliis  to  encourage  larger  noldlngs  of  government  bonds. 

Frovlnclal  Notes  *.  810 

Provincial  notes  issued  1R66— To  supplant  bank  issues— Province  to  pay  bank  surrendering  notes 
5  per  cent,  on  amount  surrendered  until  charter  expired— Qovempient  bouds  to  be  exchanged  for 
Provincial  notes— Bank  of  Montreal  alone  accepts— Agitation  for  moie  privileges. 

SITUATION.  1867 811 

Confederation,  1887—40  bank  charters  In  force— Had  right  to  issue  circulating  notes  unsecured 
by  special  deposit— Limited  by  aggregate  capital  plus  amount  of  specie  and  govemmeiit  bonds 
held— Diversity  of  charters. 

ACT  OP  1871 811 

Attempts  at  banking  legislation— General  Banking  act,  1871 — Limited  to  ten  years— Capital  of 
$500,000  required— $100,000  must  be  pale!  up— Note  circulation,  not  to  exceed  unimpaired  paid- 
up  capital— Denominations  not  to  be  less  than  $4— Bank  to  receive  notes  at  par  in  payment  to 
any  of  its  branches— Only  obliged  to  redeem  notes  at  place  where  made  payable— Tax  not  to  apply 
to  banks  under  this  act— Charters  enforced  double  liability  of  stockholders,  including  all  obligations 
—Monthly  reports  required. 

ACT  OP  1880 811 

Act  of  1871  revised  and  re-enacted— Circulating  notes  of  Usolvent  bank  made  a  first  charge 
upon  assets — This  an  important  step — Bank  failures.  1S71-1881— Effect  upon  depositors  and  note- 
holders— Bank  failures,  1881-1891 — Notes  all  redeemed— Depositors  better  than  in  previous  period. 

BANKL  ACT  OP  1890— THS  PRESENT  LAW 3ia 

Question  of  renewing  charters— Conference  of  bankers— The  Bank  Circulation  Redemption 
Fund  suggested. 

The  Reserve  Question 813 

The  Government  proposes  a  fixed  minimum  cash  reserve— Opposition  of  the  bankers  leads  to 
Its  abandonment. 

Principal  Detatis  of  tl&e  Act 81» 

Capital  stock— Not  less  than  $500,000,  one-half  paid  up  In  cash  and  temporarily  lodged  with 
Minister  of  Finance— Dividend  not  to  impair  paid-up  capital— No  dividend  above  8  per  cent,  until  80 
per  cent,  reserve  fund— Reserves.  40  per  cent,  to  be  neld  in  Dominion  notes— Shareholder's  liability 
equal  to  stock  subscribed— Note  Issues— Penalties  in  1883— Notes  a  first  charge— No  bonds  required 
as  special  security— Redemption  fund  of  6  per  cent,  of  circulation  deposited  with  the  Finance 
Department— To  draw  8  per  cent,  interest— In  leases  of  suspension  notes  draw  interest  at  rate  of  6 
per  cent.— Advances  from  Redemption  Fund  to  be  paid  from  assets  of  bank— Other  banks  to  make 
np  the  amount  to  6  percent.- Assessments  not  over  1  per  cent,  in  any  one  year— Redemption  ageu« 
cies— Monthly  reports— No  tax  on  circulation. 

8PBCIAL  PEATURBS 814 

Act  of  1800  extended  10  years -Merchants'  Bank  of  Prince  Edward  Island— Number  of  chartered 
banks  39  —Corresponding  to  460  local  banks  in  United  States,  through  the  use  of  branches 

Proportion  ot  Circulation  to  Capital 8H 

TaWes— Charts— Overissue  prohibited  by  fine. 

nersency  Expedients 815 

Methods  of  evading  line  for  overissue  and  yet  accommodating  commerce. 

Procedure  In  Case  of  Palled  Banlcs      $15 

Failure  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Manitoba— History  of  bank— Management  not  very  sound- 
No  uneasiness  over  the  fallure^Notes  Accepted  and  regarded  as  a  good  investment— Bedemptloa 
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of  the  notes— BankB  prefer  to  hold  them  inrtead  of  pretettlng  for  redemption— Not  necepsarr  to 
moke  Msemment— Motes  iia  a  uret  chartjc  ana  the  Bedcmpti.  n  Fund  preT«.nted  depreciaiion— Lla- 
biiities  being  paid. 

BRANCH  BAXKl NO     816 

An  imp'irlant  factor  in  Canadian  ayrtem— Not  naed  in  the  UniteJ  Siatea— Prereqalsitea— 
Large  capital— System  of  hanking,  how  managed— Nnmber  of  banks,  branches  and  offices. 

Couv«*nl«ia«  tt 818 

Methods  differ  from  those  naed  in  United  States— Distribation  of  loanable  capital— Bach  bor- 
rower in  coinmnnication  with  idle  fandsof  the  Dominion— Uniform  raieof  interest— Each  locality 
better  tseryed  -Not  subject  to  withdrawal-  of  city  banks  in  cam*  of  crisis  -  Well-condnctcd  branches 
inrare  largest  ezpan-^ion  of  clrcala'ion  necessary— Offer  facilities  in  getting  notes  in  circalation- 
Uses  ovn  bank  uotes  as  the  ordinary  till  money —Small  expense  of  note  issue— Issues  are 
aecnred by  tlic  general  assets. 

fleonraty 81f 

Comparative  security— Branch  banking  Involves  great  discretion— More  difficult  for  Board  of 
Directors  lo  keep  in  touch  with  conditions— Greater  opportunity  for  imaginative  finance — On  the 
other  band,  increased  mntoal  support  and  insurance— Local  panics  not  pouible  in  Canada. 

]S£.A§TIC2T¥  €>P  i^VRKGlfCY  PROVIOKD 8t0 

NecoKsary  U  business  advancement— Sec  Windoni's  remarks— Table  of  expansion  and  con- 
trac  ion  in  Bank  Circulation,  Canada—Circulation  of  Canadian  and  Unired  States  banks  compared— 
Cliart  of  the  same— The  Canadian  currency  constantlv  adjubted  to  Canadian  wants— Heats  and 
chills  in  circulation  in  United  States— Comparlsou  of  eifects  of  depression  in  United  States  and 
Canada— In  Canada  contraction  and  expansion,  in  United  States  expansion  when  least  needed— 
The  Canadian  system  elastic— No  money  squeeaes. 

RE0ESJIlFTI03f  PACIl4lTIB» 8tt 

Real  elasticity  requires  both  expansion  aad  contraction— Effect  of  business  depression  in 
both  couiitries-Onr  national  bank  system  inelastic— Dally  redemption  of  notes  under  Canadian 
aystem— Retirement  of  notes  not  necessary  for  business— Object  sought,  a  more  national  cur- 
rency—Redemption agencies  established  by  Act  of  1890  prevent  disc(>nnts— Elasticity  of  system 
not  one  to  redemption  agencies— Rt-sults  of  attiiicial  redemption  in  this  country— Experience 
of  Canada  shows  that  Commerce,  if  let  alone,  can  and  will  attend  to  current  redemption. 

OttBTBRAI^  RBVIBW  OP  CANADIAN  CrRRB!CCY 888 

Remaininff  elements— Gold  coin,  subsidiary  silver  and  Dominion  notes— Canada  no  gold 
coinage  of  hfr  own— Coins  of  England  and  United  States  nse<l  In  lieu— 8ilver  coinage— Its 
amonnt— Dominion  notes,  outgrowth  of  Provincial  notes  of  1866~Amount  of.  fixed  in  ISBS— 
Increased— July  88,  18M,  ilxeJ  at  $3%000.000— Security  for  their  redemption— Gold  and  Dominion 
securities  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Government— This  for  85  per  cent,  amount  issued— 7A  per 
cent,  covered  by  ordinary  Dominion  securities— Aggregate  ia^ue  Oct.  81,  1894— Canadian  bank 
clrcnlation  4fi  per  cent,  entire  currency  of  Canada. 

PRBSE^T  CONDITIOIV  OP  CANADIAN  BANKS 884 

Septfcmber  report  of  banks,  18!M. 


SCOTCH  BANK  CURRENCY. 

THB  BCONOMT  OP  BANK-NOTE  CURKBNCV  886 

The  proportion  of  clrcnlating  money  to  the  annual  product  of  a  country— The  effect  on  indnstxr 
of  the  introduction  of  a  paper  currency —Resnlrin  Scotland— Bank  of  Scotland  1608— Royal  Bank 
1787— Amonnt  of  silver  in  Scotland  before  toe  Union— Amount  of  gold  a  little  larger— Circulation 
of  ffold  and  silver  before  Union  probably  not  less  than  £1,000,000  sterling,  after  ciitablishment  of 
banka,  £JO(j,uOO— Operations  of  a  bank— Able  to  discount  more  freely  when  it  issues  notes. 

SPECIAIi  PEATURS80P  SCOTCH  BANKING 887 

Commerce  of  Scotland  not  great— Banking  business  not  confined  to  discounting  bills  of  ex- 
change— Granting  of  -'cash  credits"- Cred^  thus  extended  to  individuals  on  surety— Payments 
with  interest  to  be  made  upon  demand— Easy  terms  of  repayment. 

Aeeeplnnce  or  Plecrna<*al  Repayment  of  l«oitns 897 

Sums  paid  in  piecemeal— A  proportionate  part  of  interest  on  great  sura  discounted- Notes  of 
bank  readily  accepted  by  Its  debtors-^Borrnwers  receive  baok^s  promissorv  note*— Thei>e  make  the 
circle,  returning  to  the  merchants,  who  cancel  their  debts  with  the  bank  ny  this  means. 

SavinK  or  CapHal  Tl&as  EiTeetml .  887 

Poss  bllitles  of  greater  trade— Not  necessary  to  keep  on  hand  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 
meet  occasional  demands— London  and  Edinbuigh  merchanta  compared— Scotch  merchant  sliave 
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*^  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  •  •  •  coin  money ^  regulate  the  value  thereof 
and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures" 

*'No  State  shall  *  *  »  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold 
and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.** — Constitution  United  States,  17o7. 

•*  The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  contain  the  following  quantities  of  metal, 
that  is  to  say:  Each  eagle  shall  contain  2^2  grains  of  pure  gold  and  258  grains  of  standard 
^^/i/."— Act  of  June  28.  1834. 

*^Such  notes  herein  authorised  (greenbacks)  shall  also  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within  the  United  States,  except  duties  on  im» 
ports  and  interest  as  aforesaid,**— -Act  of  Feb.  26,  1862. 

**From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  tht 
Treasury  or  other  officer  under  him  to  cancel  or  retire  any  more  of  the  United  States  legal 
tender  notes  t  »  ♦  but  they  shall  be  reissued  and  paid  out  again  and  kept  in  circular 
tion."— Act  of  May  31,  1878. 

"  There  shall  be  coined,  at  the  several  mints  of  the  United  States,  silver  dollars  of  the 
weight  of  A\2l/^  grains  Troy,  of  standard  silver  *  »  *  which  coins,  together  with  all 
silver  dollars  heretofore  coined  by  the  United  States,  of  like  weight  and  fineness,  shall  be  a 
legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value,  for  all  debts  and  dues,  public  and  private^  except  whert 
otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract,*'— Act  of  Feb.  28,  1878. 

COINAGE  AND  CURRENCY  LAWS."* 
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act  OF  APRIL  2,  1792,  ESTABLISHING  THE  MINT 8 

ACT  OF  FEB.    *9,  17W,  LEGAL  TENDER  OF  FOREIGN  COINS I 

ACT  OF  JUNE  28,  1834,  REDUCING  THE  WEIGHT  OF  GOLD  COINAGE t 

ACT  OF  JAN.     18.  1H:J7,  REVISING  THE  COINAGE  LAWS 6 

ACT  OF  FEB.    21,  1853,  REDUCING  WEIGHT  OF  SUBSIDIARY  SILVER  COINS.,..  » 

ACT  OF  FEB.    21,  1857.  REPEALING  LEGAL  TENDER  OF  FOREIGN  COINS 10 

ACT  OF  FEB.     12,  187B,  REVISING  AND  AMENDING  COINAGE  LAWS 12 

ACT  OF  JUNE  22,  1874,  REVISED  STATUTES  OF  THE  U.  S 13 
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I.— LAWS  RELATINO  TO  COINAGE. 

Confutation  of  the  United  States— ArUele  l,  section  S,  Pant^rmpb  9. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power    *    *    *    to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereol^ 
and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 
Article  1,  Section  10,  Paim^imph  1. 

No  state  shall    *    *    *    coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but  gold 
and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.    *    *    * 


Act   of  April  d,  ITOd—Kstnblisl&lns  n  Mint  and  Recnlntlng  tbe  Coins  of  tlft« 

United  States. 

Section  1.  Beit  enacted,  etc,.  That  a  Mint  for  the  purpose  of  a  national  coinage  be 
and  the  same  is  established  ;  to  be  situate  and  carried  on  at  the  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  time  being :  And  that  for  the  well  conducting  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  said  Mint,  there  shall  be  the  following  officers  and  persons,  namely, — a 
Director,  an  assayer,  a  chief  coiner,  an  engraver,  a  treasurer. 

[Secs.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  relate  to  the  duties  of  the  several  mint  officers,  their  oaths, 
l)onas,  salaries  and  accounts.] 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  addition  to  the  authority  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  a  resolution  of  the  last  session,  touching  the  engage- 
ment of  artists  and  the  procuring  of  apparatus  for  the  said  Mint,  the  President  be  author- 
ized, and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  to  cause  to  be  provided  and  put  in  proper  condition 
such  buildings,  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  appear  to  him  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  said  Mint ;  and  that  as  well  the  expenses  which  shall 
have  been  incurred  pursuant  to  the  said  resolution  as  those  which  may  be  incurred  in 
providing  and  preparing  the  said  buildings,  and  all  other  expenses  which  may  hereafter 
accrue  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  said  Mint,  and  in  carrying  on  the  business 
thereof,  over  and  above  the  sums  which  may  be  received  bv  reason  of  the  rate  per 
•centum  for  coinage  hereinafter  mentioned,  ehall  be  defrayed  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  out  of  any  monies  which  from  to  time  shall  be  therein,  not  otherwise 
appropriated.    ^ 

Sbg.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  from  time  to  time  struck 
and  coined  at  the  said  mint  coins  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  of  the  following 
■denominations,  values  and  descriptions,  viz. :  Easrles — each  to  be  of  the  value  of  ten 
dollars  or  units,  and  to  contain  two  hundred  and  forty>seven  grains  and  four-eighths 
of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  two  hundred  and  seventy  grains  of  standard  gold.  Half 
H'agles — each  to  be  of  the  value  of  five  dollars,  and  to  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  grains  and  six-eighths  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  one  hundred  and  thirry-five  grains 
of  standard  gold.  Quarter  Eagles — each  to  be  of  the  value  of  two  dollars  and  a 
half  dollar,  and  to  contain  sixty-one  grains  and  seven-eighths  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or 
sixty-seven  grains  and  four-eighths  of  a  grain  of  standard  gold.  Dollars  or  units — 
each  to  be  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the  same  is  now  current,  and 
to  contain  tbrea  hundred  and  seventy-one  grains  and  four-sixteenth  parts  of  a  grain 
of  pure,  or  four  hundred  and  sixteen  grains  of  standard  silver.  4  Half  Dollars— each 
to  be  of  half  the  value  of  tbe  dollar  or  unit,  and  to  contain  one  hundred  and  eightv- 
five  grains  and  ten-sixteenth  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  two  hundred  and  eight 
grains  of  standard  silver.  Quarter  Dollars — each  to  be  of  one-fourth  the  value  of  the 
<lollar  or  unit,  and  to  contain  ninety-two  grains  and  thirteen-sixteenth  parts  of  a  grain 
of  pure,  or  one  hundred  and  four  grains  of  standard  silver.  Dismes — each  to  be  of 
the  value  of  one-tenth  of  a  dollar  or  unit,  and  to  contain  thirty  seven  grains  and 
two-sixteenth  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  forty-one  grains  and  three-fifth  parts  of  a 
grain  of  standard  silver,  Half  Dismes — each  to  be  of  the  value  of  one-twentieth  of 
a  dollar,  and  to  contain  eighteen  grains  and  nine-sixteenth  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure, 
or  twenty  grains  and  four-fifth  parts  of  a  grain  of  standard  silver.  Cents — each  to 
be  of  the  value  of  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  and  to  contain  eleven  penny- 
weights of  copper.^  Half  Cents — each  to  be  of  the  value  of  half  a  cent,  and  to 
contain  five  pennyweights  and  half  a  pennyweight  of  copper. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  upon  the  said  coins  respectively,  there 
shall  be  the  following  devices  and  legends,  namely :  Upon  one  side  of  each  of  the  said 
coins  there  shall  be  an  impression  emblematic  of  liberty,  with  an  inscription  of  the  word 
Liberty,  and  the  year  of  the  coinage ;  and  upon  the  reverse  of  each  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  there  shall  be  the  figure  or  representation  of  an  eagle,  with  this  inscription, 
**  United  States  op  America,"  and  upon  the  reverse  of  each  of  the  copper  coins 
there  shall  be  an  inscription  which  shall  express  the  denomination  of  the  piece,  namely, 
cent  or  half-cent,  as  the  case  may  require.  *    v 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  proportional  value  bf  gold  to  silver  in 
all  coins  which  shall  by  law  be  current  as  money  within  the  United  States,  shall  be  as 
fifteen  to  one,*  according  to  quantity  in  weight,of  pure  gold  or  pure  silver;  that  is  to  say, 
every  fifteen  pounds  weight  of  pure  silver  shall  be  of  equal  value  in  all  payments,  with 
one  pound  weight  of  pure  gold,  and  so  in  proportion  as  to  any  greater  or  less  quantities 
of  the  respective  metals.  v 

y     >  Weifi^ht  changed  by  Act  of  January  14,  1793,  and  March  8, 1795,  eec.  8. 

s  For  change  of  standard— See  Act  of  June  28, 1834.  and  Act  January  18, 1687,  sees.  8  and  IQL 
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Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enaeted.  That  the  standard  for  all  gold  coins  of  the 
TJnited  States  shall  be  eleven  parts  fine  to  one  part  alloy  ;  and  accordingly  that  elevcni 
parts  in  twelve  of  the  entire  weight  of  each  of  the  said  coins  shall  consist  of  pure  go!d,^ 
mkd  the  remaining  one-twelfth  part  of  alloy ;  and  the  said  alloy  shall  be  composed  of 
silver  and  copper,  in  such  proportions  not  exceeding  one-half  silver  as  shall  be  found 
•convenient;  to  be  regulated  by  the  director  of  the  mint,  for  the  time  being  with  the 
:approbation  of  the  I^esident  of  the  United  States,  until  further  provision  shall  be  made 
l)y  law.  And,  to  the  end  that  the  necessary  information  may  be  had  in  order  to  the 
making  of  such  further  provision,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the  mint  at  the 
•expiration  of  a  year  after  commencing  the  operations  of  the  said  mint  to  report  to  Con- 
fess the  practice  thereof  during  the  said  year,  touching  the  composition  of  the  alloy 
of  the  Sitid  gold  coins,  the  reasons  for  such  practice,  and  the  experiments  and  observa- 
tion which  shall  have  been  made  concerning  the  effects  of  different  proportions  of  silver 
and  copper  in  the  said  alloy. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  standard  of  all  silver  coins  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty -five  parts  fine  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  parts  alloy ;  and  accordingly  that  one  mousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
:fiTe  parts  in  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  parts  of  the  entire  weight  of  each 
of  the  said  coins  shall  consist  of  pure  silver,  and  the  remaining  one  hundred  and 
.seventy-nine  parts  of  alloy  ;  which  alloy  shall  be  wholly  of  copper.*  r 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons 
to  bring  to  the  said  mint  gold  and  silver  bullion,  in  order  to  their  being  coined ;  and 
that  the  bullion  so  brought  shall  be  there  assayed  and  coined  as  speedily  as  may  be  after 
the  receipt  thereof,  and  that  free  of  expense  to  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  the  same 
shall  have  been  brought.^  And  as  soon  as  the  said  bullion  shall  have  been  coined,  the 
person  or  i)ersons  by  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  delivered  shall,  upon  demand, 
Teceive  in  lieu  thereof  coins  of  the  same  species  of  bullion  which  shall  have  been  so 
delivered,  weight  for  weight,  of  the  pure  gold  or  pure  silver  therein  contained  ;  Provided 
^nevertheless.  That  it  shall  be  at  the  mutual  option  of  the  party  or  parties  bringing  such 
bullion,  and  of  the  direction  of  the  said  mint,  to  make  an  immediate  exchange  of  coins  for 
standard  bullion,  with  a  deduction  of  one-half  per  cent,  from  the  weight  of  the  pure  gold 
or  pure  silver  contained  in  the  said  bullion,  as  an  indemnification  to  the  mint  for  the 
time  which  will  necessarily  be  required  for  coining  the  said  bullion,  and  for  the  advance 
which  shall  have  i  een  so  made  in  coins.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  furnish  the  said  mint  from  time  to  time  whenever  the  state  of  the 
Treasury  will  admit  thereof,  with  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  effecting  the  said 
exchanges,  to  be  replaced  as  speedily  as  may  be  out  of  the  coins  which  shall  have  been 
made  of  the  bullion  for  which  the  monies  so  furnished  shall  have  been  exchanged  ;  and 
the  said  deduction  of  one-half  per  cent,  shall  constitute  a  fund  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  said  mint. 

Sbc.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  bullion  which  shall  be  brought  as 
sforesaid  to  th«  mint  to  be  coined,  shall  be  coined,  and  the  equivalent  thereof  in  coins 
rendered,  if  demanded,  in  the  order  in  which  the  said  bullion  shall  have  been  brought 
or  delivered,  giving  priority  according  to  priority  of  delivery  only,  and  without  prefer- 
ence to  any  person  or  persons ;  and  if  any  preference  shall  be  given  contrary  to  the  direc- 
tion aforesaid,  the  ofilcer  by  whom  such  undue  preference  shall  be  given,  shall  in  each 
case  forfeit  and  pay  one  thousand  dollars  ;  to  be  recovered  with  costs  of  suit.  And  to 
the  end  that  it  may  be  known  if  such  preference  shall  at  any  time  be  given,  the  assayer 
or  officer  to  whom  the  said  bullion  shall  be  delivered  to  be  coined,  shall  give  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  bringing  the  same,  a  memorandum  in  writing  under  his  hand,  denoting 
the  weight,  fineness  and  value  thereof,  together  with  the  day  and  order  of  its  delivery 
into  the  mint. 

Sec.  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  the  gold  and  silver  coins  which  have 
l)een  struck  at.  and  issued  from  the  said  mint,  shall  be  a  lawful  tender  in  all  payments 
whatsoever,  those  of  full  weight  according  to  the  respective  values  herein  before 
declared,  and  those  of  less  than  full  weight  at  values  proportional  to  their  respective 
weights. 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  further  encLcted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  respective  officers 
of  the  said  mint,  carefully  and  faithfully  to  use  their  best  endeavors  that  all  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  which  shall  be  struck  at  the  said  mint  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  con- 
formable to  the  several  standards  and  weights  aforesaid,  and  that  the  copper  whereof 
the  cents  and  half  cents  aforesaid  may  be  composed,  shall  be  of  ^ood  quality. 

Sec.  18.  And  the  better  to  secure  a  due  conformity  of  the  said  gold  and  silver  coins 
to  their  respective  standards.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  every  separate  mass  of 
standard  gold  or  silver,  which  shall  be  made  into  coins  at  the  said  Mint,  there  shall  be 
taken,  set  apart  by  the  Treasurer  and  reserved  in  his  custody  a  certain  number  of  pieces, 
not  less  than  three,  and  that  once  in  every  year  the  pieces  so  set  apart  and  reserved, 
shall  be  assayed  under  the  inspection  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the 
I?lecretai7  and  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  State, 

■  See  Act  of  January  18, 1837,  sec.  8. 
^See  Act  of  Jan.  18,  1837,  aec,  8. 

■The retention  of  snfflcient  ballion  to  cover  expenses  of  refining  directed  by  act  of  March  8, 179\ 
cee.  5 ;  act  of  May  27, 1796 ;  April  24,  1800. 
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and  the  Attorne/  Q:;neral  of  tho  United  States  (who  are  berebj  required  to  a' tend  for- 
that  purpose  at  the  said  Mint,  on  the  last  Monday  in  July  in  each  yenr),  or  under  th& 
inspection  of  any  three  of  them,  in  such  manner  as  they  or  a  majority  of  them  shall 
direct  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Director,  assay er  and  chief  coiner  of  the  said  Mint  ;. 
r.-jd  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  gold  and  silver  so  assayeJ.  shall  not  be  inferior  to  their 
rt'spective  standards  herein  lefire  declared  more  thnn  on*;  part  in  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  parts,  the  oflScer  or  officeri  of  the  said  Mint  whom  it  may  concern  shall  be 
held  excusable  :  but  if  any  greater  inferioriiy  shall  appear,  ic  shall  be  certified  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  said  of&cer  or  officers  shall  be  deemed  disqualified 
lo  hold  their  respective  offices. 

Sec.  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  of  the  gold  or  silver  coins  which. 
shall  be  struck  or  coined  at  the  said  Mint  shall  be  debased  or  made  worse  as  to  the 
proportion  of  fine  gold  or  fine  silver  therein  contained,  or  shall  be  of  less  weight  or 
value  than  the  same  ought  to  be  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  this  act,  through  the 
default  or  with  the  connivance  of  anv  of  the  officers  or  persons  who  shall  ba  employed 
at  the  said  Mint,  for  the  purpose  oi  profit  or  gain,  or  otherwise  with  a  fraudulent 
intent,  and  if  any  of  the  said  officers  or  persons  shall  embezzle  any  of  the  metals  which, 
shall  at  any  time  be  committed  to  their  charge  for  the  purpose  of  being  coined,  or  any 
of  the  coins  whic'.i  shall  be  struck  or  coined  at  the  said  Mint,  every  such  officer  or 
person  who  shall  commit  any  or  either  of  the  said  offenses,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
felony,  and  shall  suffer  dea  h. 

Sec.  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  money  of  account  of  the  Unitf»d 
States  shall  be  expressed  in  dollars  or  units,  dismes  or  tenths,  cents  or  hundredths,  and 
niil.es  or  thousandths,  a  disme  being  a  tenth  part  of  a  dollar,  a  cent  the  hundredth  part 
of  a  dollar,  a  mille  the  thousandth  part  of  a  dollar,  and  that  all  accounts  in  public- 
offices  and  all  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  be  kept  and  had  in 
conformity  to  this  regulation. 
Act  of  miiy  8,  1793 — To  provide  for  m,  copper  colna^^. 

[Provides  for  the  coinage  of  copper  cents  and  half  cents,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
April  2,  18d2  ;  and  imposes  a  penalty  for  offering  to  pa&s  other  copper  coins.] 

Ael  of  January  14.  1793 — An  act  rcgalatlnflf  the  rolimce  of  copper. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. ,  That  every  cent  shall  contain  two  hundred  and  eight  grains  of 
copper,  and  every  half  cent  shall  contain  one  hundred  and  four  grains  of  copper ;  and  that 
so  much  of  the  act  entitled  ''  An  act  establishing  a  mint,  and  legulating  the  coins  of  the 
United  States,"  as  respects  the  weights  of  cents  and  half  cents,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Act  of  February  9,   1793^— An  act  regulating  fbrelcn  coins,  making  them  a. 
le^al  tender,  and  entabll^Hlnc  their  value,  etc. 

Section  1.  Be  tt  enacted,  etc.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  next,  for- 
et^  gold  and  silver  coins  shall  puss  current  as  money  within  the  united  States,  and  be 
a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  demands,  at  the  several  and  respective  ratea 
following,  and  not  otherwise,  viz :  The  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Forlugal  of  their 
present  standard,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  cents  for  every  twen-y-seven  grains  of  the 
actual  weight  thereof ;  the  gold  coins  of  France,  Spain  an  I  the  dominions  of  Spain,  of 
their  present  standard,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  cents  for  every  twenty-^^even  grains- 
and  two-fifths  of  a  grain,  of  the  actual  weight  thereof.  Spanish  milled  dollars,  at  the 
lAio.  of  one  hundred  cents  for  each  dollar,  the  actual  weight  whereof  shall  not  be  le^^. 
than  seventeen  pennyweights  and  seven  grains;  and  in  proportion  for  the  pans  of  a 
dollar.  Crowns  of  Frajice,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  ten  cents  for  each  crown,  the 
actual  weight  whereof  shall  not  be  less  than  eighteen  pennyweight  and  seventeen  grains, 
and  in  proportion  for  the  parts  of  a  crown.  But  no  foreign  coin  that  may  have  been, 
or  shall  be  issued  subsequently  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1T92,  shall  be  a  tender, 
as  aforesaid,  until  samples  thereof  shall  have  been  found,  by  assay,  at  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  conformable  to  the  respective  standards  required,  and  proclama- 
tion thereof  shall  have  been  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

iThe  snbflcqucrt  lepislation  upon  this  eubj-  ct  is  as  followp  : 

Act  of  February-  1,  1798— Suspends  section  2  of  above  act,  and  continues  for  three  years  front 
January  t,  1798,  and  until  the  end  of  the  next  sesision  of  CongrcM  thereafter,  the  legal  tender  quality  of 
foreign  gold  and  silver  coine  at  the  same  rates  as  per  section  1  of  the  net  of  February  9, 1703. 

Act  or  April  30,  1809— Further  suspends  section  2  of  the  act  of  FePraary  9, 1798.  Forel^  cohis. 
conthiued  as  le;?al  tender  for  three  years. 

Act  of  April  10, 1806— Foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  to  be  current  and  a  legal  tender  in  the 
United  States  for  three  years  at  same  rates  a-*  by  act  of  Febrnary  9,  1798. 

Act  of  April  J89, 1816  Restores  legal  tender  character  of  foreign  coins  for  three  years,  at  the 
folHwinjj  rates  :  Gold  coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  lOu  cents  for  every  s«7  grains,  or  ^8,1  centa  per 
pennyweight;  gold  coins  of  France,  100  cents  for  every  27}  grains,  or  87i  cents  per  pennyw  ight ;  gold 
coins  I't  Spain,  lOO  cents  for  every  28}  grains,  or  84  cents  per  penny  xvelght ;  silver  crovms  of  France,  llT.ft 
cents  per  ounce,  or  1 10  cents  for  each  crown  weighing  18  pennyweights  17  grains  ;  5-franc  pieces,  lid  centa 
per  ounce,  or  93  3  cents  for  each  6-franc  piece  weighing  16  pennyweights  2  grains. 

Act  of  March  3, 1819— Continues  in  force  the  local  tender  value  in  the  United  States  of  foreign 
gold  coins  at  the  rates  cf  April  29, 18IB,  until  November  1, 1819  ;  "  and  from  and  after  that  day  foreign  gold 
coins  hhall  cease  to  be  a  tender  in  the  IJnited  States  for  the  payment  of  debts  or  demands.'^  Part  of  act  of 
April  29,  1816,  relating  to  silver  coins,  continued  in  force  until  April  29, 1831. 

Act  of  Marcn  3,  I8!dl— Crcwua  and  !S-franc  pieces  of  France  continued  as  legal  tender  until  April 
89, 1828. 

Act  of  March  3, 1893 — Continues  for  two  years  longer  the  legal  tender  character  of  crowns  and 
5-fhmcpieC(.8of  France. 
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Sec.  2.  Provided  always^  and  he  it  further  enacted.  That  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years  next  ensuing  the  time  when  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  agreeably  to  the  act 
entitled  '*  An  act  establishing  a  Mint,  and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States/' 
shall  commence  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  (which  time  shall  be  announced  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,)  all  foreign  gold  coins  and  all  foreign 
silyer  coins,  except  Spanish  milled  dollars  and  parts  of  such  dollars,  shall  cease  to  be  a 
legal  tender,  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  all  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  (except  • 
Spanish  milled  dollars,  and  parts  of  such  dollars),  which  shall  be  received  in  payment  for 
monies  due  to  the  United  States,  aft,er  the  said  time,  when  the  coining  of  gold  and  silver 
coins  shall  begin  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  shall,  previously  to  their  being  issued 
in  circulation,  be  coined  anew,  in  conformity  to  the  act  entitled  '*  An  act  establishing  a 
Mint  and  regulaiinsr  the  coins  of  the  United  States." 

[Sec.  4.  Provides  that  from  and  after  July  1, 1793,  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  shall 
be  received  for  dues  and  fees  at  rates  herein  established.] 

[Sec  5.  Fixes  the  time  for  making  annual  assays.] 

Act  of  March  3,  1795— An   act  provltlinK  for  the   Mint  and  regulating  the 

coinsi  of  tlitt  United  States. 

[Sections  1.  2,  3  and  4.  Provide  for  additional  oificers  of  the  Mint,  prescribe  their 
duties  define  their  compeu'^ation,  etc.]. 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  treasurer  of  the  mint  shall,  and  he  is 
hereby  directed,  to  retain  two  cenis  per  ounce  from  every  deposit  of  silver  bullion  below 
the  standard  of  the  United  States,  which  hereafter  shall  be  male  for  the  purpose  of 
refining  and  coining ;  and  four  cents  per  ounce  from  every  deposit  of  gold  bullion  made 
as  aforesaid,  below  the  standard  of  the  United  States,  unless  the  sams  shall  be  so  far 
below  the  standard  as  to  require  the  operation  of  the  test,  in  which  case,  the  treasurer 
shall  retain  six  cents  per  ounce,  which  sum  so  retainc.l  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  said 
treasurer  witli  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  as  a  compensation  for  melting  and 
refining  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  treasurer  of  the  mint  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  receive  from  any  p>erson,  for  the  purpose  of  riffining  and  coining,  any  deposit  of  silver 
bullion,  below  the  standard  of  the  United  States,  in  a  smaller  quantity  than  two  hundred 
.■>unces  ;  nor  a  like  deposit  of  gold  bullion  below  the  said  standard,  in  a  smaller  quantity 
^an  twenty  ounces. 

Sec  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  thi*  act,  it 
Bhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  mint  to  give  a  preference  t)  silver  or 
gold  bullion,  deposited  for  coinage,  which  shall  be  of  the  standard  of  the  Unifcd  Slates, 
so  far  as  respects  the  coining  of  the  same,  although  bullion  below  the  stan  mrd,  and  not 
yet  refined,  may  have  been  deposited  for  coinage,  previous  thereto,  any  law  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding ;  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  justify  the  officers  of  the 
mint,  or  any  one  of  them,  in  unnecessarily  delay  in ;?  the  refining  any  silver  or  gold  bullion 
below  the  standard,  that  may  be  deposited,  as  aforesaid. 

Sec  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Presiiient  of  the  United  States  be.  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized,  whenever  he  shall  think  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  to 
reduce  the  weight  of  the  copper  coin  of  the  United  States  ;  Prodded,  such  reduction  shall 
not,  in  the  whole,  exceed  two  pennyweights  in  each  cent,  and  in  a  like  proportion  in  a 
half  cent ;  of  which  he  shall  give  notice  by  proclamation,*  and  communicate  the  same 
to  the  then  next  Congress. 

^  Sec  9.  Andhe  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  he  shall  receive  copper  cents  and  half  cents 
from  the  treasurer  of  the  mint,  to  send  them  to  the  bank  or  branch  banks  of  the  United 
States,  in  each  of  the  states  where  such  bank  is  established;  and  where  there  is  no  bank 
established,  then  to  the  collector  of  the  principal  town  in  such  state  (in  the  proportion  of 
the  number  of  inhabitants  of  such  state)  to  be  by  such  bank  or  colh»ctor,  paid  out  to  the 
citizens  of  the  state  for  cash,  in  sums  not  less  than  ten  dollars  value  ;  and  that  the  same 

Actof  DIarchS,  IS^l— Gold  coins  of  Orent  Britain,  Portu^l,  Prance  and  Spam  to  hn  received 
In  payment  of  lands  bought  by  ttie  United  States  at  the  race^j  given  fa  the  Act  of  April  29,  181G,  but  nut 
made  legal  tender. 

Art  of  June  «"»,  1834— Certain  silver  coins  to  be  of  Ihe  leejal  valne  and  pass  by  tale,  the  dol- 
lar^ of  Mexico  Peru,  Chili  and  Central  America,  of  not  less  weight  than  4l.i  grains,  and  re-stamped  dollars 
of  Brazil  of  like  weight,  fineness,  not  lees  than  10  ounces  l'»  pennyweights  of  pure  silver  in  Troy  pound  of 
12  ounces  of  standard  silver,  at  IJO  ceuis  each  ;  the  5-f  ranc  piece  of  France,  weighing  not  less  than  S84 
grains,  at  93  cents. 

Act  of  June  28, 1834— Regulates  the  legal  tender  vajn**  of  certain  gold  coins,  as  follows  :  Great 
Britain,  Portugal  and  Brazil,  of  not  less  than  22  carats  fine,  at  94.8  cents  per  pennyweight  :  tho^^e  of  France, 
A  fine,  93.1  cents  per  pennyweight,  and  those  of  Spain,  Mexico  and  Colombia,  of  20  carats  ^{^  grains  fine, 
ut  89.9  cents  per  pennyweight. 

Act  or  MafcIi  3, 18 13— Foreign  gold  coins  to  pass  current  "  and  be  receivable,  by  weight  for  the 

Syments  of  all  debts  and  demands  *'  at  the  following  rates  :  Tho^^e  of  Great  Britain,  not  lesd  than  .91.*!^ 
lie,  94.6  cents  per  pennyweight ;  those  of  France,  of  not  lens  than  .89 )  flne,  at  92.9  cents  per  pennyweight. 

Silver  coins  at  the  following  rate-* :  Spanish  pillar  dollars  and  doUarfi  of  Mexico,  Spain,  rem.  BolWia, 
not  less  than  .897  flne  and  415  grruns  in  weisrtit,  at  100  cents  each  ;  5-frauc  pieces  of  France,  not  less  than 
.900  flne  and  8i^  grains  in  weight,  at  93  cents  each. 

Act  of  February  ai,  18^7— Spanish  and  Mexican  coins,  known  as  the  quarter,  eighth  and  six- 
teenth of  the  Spanish  pillar  dollar,  and  Mexican  dollar,  to  be  received  by  the  Umted  States,  as  follows: 
i  of  a  dollar,  or  2  reals,  at  20  cents  ;  i  of  a  dollar,  or  1  real,  at  10  cents  ;  A  of  a  dollar,  or  \  real,  at  5  cents,. 
8Aid  coins  to  be  recoinel  when  received.    Former  acts  making  foreigrn  colud  a  legal  tender  n^pealed.       t 
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he  done  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  United' States,  under  such  regulations  as  ahall  be 
prescribed  by  the  department  of  the  treasury. 

Act  of  April  31 «  1806-^An  act  for  the  panlsliiiient  ofGoanterTBittng,  etc. 

[Provides  penalties  for  counterfeiting  coins  of  the  United  States,  or  those  of  forei^pi 
countries  made  current  in  the  United  States ;  for  importing  false  or  counterfeit  coins  ; 
and  for  impairing,  falsifying,  etc.,  the  coins  of  the  United  States.  Continues  jurisdic- 
tion of  individual  States  over  offenses  made  punishable  by  this  act.] 

Act  of  June  3§y  1  §34— Concerning  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  nnd  fbr  other 

parpose«. 

Be  it  enacted  etc.  ^  That  the  gold  corns  of  the  United  States  shall  contain  the  follow- 
ing quantities  of  metal,  that  is  to  say  ;  each  eagle  shall  contain  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  two  hundred  and  flfty-eitht  grains  of  standard  gold  ;  each 
half  eagle  one  hundred  and  sixteen  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty - 
nine  grains  of  standard  gold ;  each  quarter  eagle  shall  contain  fifty-eight  grains  of  pure 
^Id,  and  sixty-four  and  a  half  grains  of  standard  gold ;  every  such  eagle  shall  be  of  the 
value  of  ten  dollars  ;  every  sucli  half  eagle  shall  be  of  the  value  of  five  dollars;  and  eyery 
such  quarter  eagle  shall  be  of  the  value  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ;  and  tlie  said  gold 
4;oins  shall  be  receivable  in  all  payments  when  of  full  weight  according  to  their  respec- 
tive values ;  and  when  of  less  than  full  weight,  at  less  values,  proportioned  to  their  respec- 
tive actual  weights. 

*  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  standard  gold  or  silver  deposited  for 
coinage  after  the  thirty-first  of  July  next,  shall  be  paid  for  in  coin  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  within  five  days  from  the  making  of  such  deposit,  deduct- 
ing from  the  amount  of  said  deposit  of  gold  and  silver  one-half  of  one  per  centum  ;  Pro- 
tided,  That  no  deduction  shall  be  made  unless  said  advance  be  required  by  such  depositor 
within  forty  days. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  all  eold  coins  of  the  United  States,  minted 
anterior  to  the  thirty -first  day  of  July  next,  shall  be  receivable  in  all  payments  at  the  rale 
of  ninety-four  and  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pennyweight. 

[Sec  4.  Directs  the  setting  apart  of  gold  coins  for  assay  as  provided  in  the  Act  of 
April  2,  1792,  by  the  Treasiu^r  of  the  Mint,  and  makes  a  maximum  limit  of  inferiority  of 
standards  to  exceed  which  would  result  in  disqualification  of  Mint  officers  to  hold 
office ;  and  further  provides  that  if,  in  making  any  delivery  of  coin  at  the  Mint  in  pay- 
ment of  a  deposit,  the  weight  thereof  shall  be  found  defective,  the  officer  concerned  shall 
be  responsible  to  the  owner  for  the  full  weight,  if  claimed  at  the  time  of  delivery.] 

Act  of  January  1§,  1S37— Further  In  recard  to  the  establishment  of  a  mint 
and  ref^nlation  of  coin*  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  officers  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  Direc- 
tor, a  treasurer,  an  assayer,  a  melter  and  refiner,  a  chief  coiner  and  an  engraver,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

[Secs.  2-7,  inclusive,  relate  to  the  organization  of  the  Mint,  duties  of  officers,  bonds, 
salanea,  etc.] 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  standard  for  both  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
the  United  States  shall  hereafter  be  such,  that  of  one  thousand  parts  by  weight,  nine 
hundred  shall  be  of  pure  metal,  and  one  hundred  of  alloy ;  and  the  alloy  of  the  silver 
coins  shall  be  of  copper ;  and  the  alloy  of  the  gold  coins  shall  be  of  copper  and  silver, 
provided  that  the  silver  do  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  whole  alloy. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  of  the  silver  coins,  the  dollar  shall  be  of  the 
weight  of  four  hundred  and  twelve  and  one-half  grains ;  the  half  dollar  of  the  weight  of 
two  hundred  and  six  and  one-fourth  grains  ;  the  quarter  dollar  of  the  weight  of  one  hun- 
dred and  three  and  one-eighth  grains ;  the  dime,  or  tenth  part  of  a  dollar,  of  the  weight 
of  fort^-one  and  a  quarter  grains ;  and  the  half  dime,  or  twentieth  part  of  a  dollar,  of 
the  weight  of  twenty  grains  and  five-eighths  of  a  grain.  And  that  dollars,  half  dollars 
And  quarter  dollars,  dimes  and  half  dimes,  shall  be  legal  tenders  of  payment,  according 
to  their  nominal  value,  for  any  sums  whatever. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  furtlier  enacted.  That  of  the  gold  coins,  the  weight  of  the  eagle 
shall  be  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  grains ;  that  of  the  half  eagle  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  grains ;  and  that  of  the  quarter  eagle  sixty-four  and  one-half  grains.  And 
that  for  all  sums  whatever,  the  eagle  shall  be  a  legal  tender  of  payment  for  ten  dollars  ; 
the  half  eagle  for  tve  dollars,  and  the  quarter  eagle  for  two  and  a  half  dollars. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  silver  coins  heretofore  issued  at  the  Mint 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  gold  coins  issued  since  the  81st  day  of  July,  18d4,  shall 
continue  to  be  legal  tenders  of  pavment  for  their  nominal  values,  on  the  same  terms  as 
if  they  were  of  the  coinage  provided  for  by  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  of  the  copper  coins,  the  weight  of  the  cent 
fihall  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  eight  grains,  and  the  weight  of  the  half  cent  eighty-four 
^grains.  And  the  cent  shall  be  considered  of  the  value  of  one-hundredth  part  oi  a  dollar, 
and  the  half  cent  of  the  value  of  one  two-hundredth  part  of  a  dollar.  4 

Sec  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  upon  the  coins  struck  at  the  Mint  there 
shall  be  the  following  devices  and  legends  :  Upon  one  side  of  each  of  said  coins  there 
shall  b3  an  impression  emblematic  of  liberty,  with  an  inscription  of^e  wordr  Liberty, 
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«nd  the  year  of  the  coinage ;  and  upon  the  reverse  of  each  of  the  gohl  and  silver  coins, 
^ere  shall  be  the  figure  or  representation  of  an  eagle,  with  the  inscription  United  States 
of  America,  and  a  designation  of  the  value  of  the  coin ;  but  on  the  reverse  of  the  dime 
and  half  dime,  cent  and  half  cent,  the  figure  of  the  eagle  shall  be  omitted. 

Seo.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  gold  and  silver  bullion  brought  to  the 
Mint  for  coin^e,  shall  be  received  and  coined,  by  the  proper  officers,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  depositor :  Prtmded,  ^at  it  shall  be  lawful  to  refuse,  at  the  Mint,  an^  deposits  of 
less  value  than  one  hundrea  dollars,  and  any  bullion  so  base  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  the 
operation  of  the  Mint ;  And  promded  aleo.  That  when  gold  and  silver  are  combined,  if 
•either  of  these  metals  be  in  such  small  proportion  that  it  cannot  be  separated  advan- 
tageously, no  allowance  shall  be  made  to  the  depositor  for  the  value  of  such  metal. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  when  bullion  is  brought  to  the  Mint  for 
<x>ina^.  It  shall  be  weighed  by  the  Treasurer,  in  the  presence  of  the  depositor,  when 
practicable,  and  a  receipt  given  which  shall  state  the  description  and  weight  of  the 
bullion  :  Provided^  that  when  the  bullion  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  require  melting  before 
its  value  can  be  ascertained,  the  weight  after  melting  shall  be  considered  as  the  true 
weight  of  the  bullion  deposited. 

Sec.  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  every  parcel  of  bullion  deposited  for 
coinage,  the  Treasurer  shall  deliver  to  the  Assayer  a  sufficient  portion  for  the  purpose  of 
being  assayed ;  but  all  such  bullion  remaining  from  the  operations  of  the  assay  shall  be 
xeturned  to  the  Treasurer  bv  the  Assayer. 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Assayer  shall  report  to  the  Treasurer 
the  quality  or  standard  of  the  bullion  assayed  by  him ;  and  he  shall  also  communicate  to 
the  Treasurer  such  information  as  will  enable  him  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  charges 
hereinafter  provided  for,  to  be  made  to  the  depositor,  for  tlie  expenses  of  converting  the 
bullion  into  standard  metal  fit  for  coinage. 

Sec.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  only  subjects  of  charge  by  the  Mint  to 
the  depositor  shall  be  the  following :  For  refining  when  the  bullion  is  below  standard ; 
for  toughening  when  metals  are  contained  in  it  which  render  it  unfit  for  coinaj^e;  for 
-copper  used  for  alloy  when  the  bullion  is  above  standard ;  for  silver  introduced  into  the 
4illoy  of  gold  ;  and  for  separating  the  gold  and  silver  when  these  metals  exist  together  in 
the  bullion  ;  and  that  the  rate  of  thc^^e  charges  shall  be  fixed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
Director,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  so  as  not  to  exceed,  in 
their  judgment,  the  actual  expense  to  the  Mint  of  the  materials  and  labor  employed  in 
•each  of  the  cases  aforementioned  ;  and  that  the  amount  received  from  these  charges 
shall  be  accounted  for,  and  appropriated  for  defraying  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
Mint. 

Sec.  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  the  report  of  the  assayer,  and  the 
weight  of  the  bullion,  the  trea^^urcr  shall  estimate  the  whole  value  of  each  deposit,  and 
also  the  amount  of  the  charges  or  deductions,  if  anv ;  of  all  which  he  shall  give  a  de- 
tailed memorandum  to  the  depositor;  and  he  shall  also  give,  at  the  same  time,  under 
his  hand,  a  certificate  of  the  net  amount  of  the  deposit,  to  be  paid  in  coins  of  the  same 
species  of  bullion  as  that  deposited. 

fSEca  20-24.  Provide  for  methods  of  transfers  of  bullion,  accounts,  etc.,  within 
the  Mint,  and  limitation  of  deviation  from  legal  standard  of  ingots  used.] 

Sec.  25.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  adjusting  the  weights  of  the  coins,  the 
iollowing  deviation  from  the  standard  weight  shall  not  be  exceeded  in  any  of  the  single 
pieces :  In  the  dollar  and  half  dollar,  one  grain  and  a  half ;  in  the  quarter  dollar,  one 
^rain  ;  in  the  dime  and  half  dime,  half  a  grain ;  in  the  gold  coins,  one  quarter  of  a  grain; 
in  the  copper  coins,  one  grain  in  the  pennyweight ;  and  that  in  weighing  a  large  num- 
her  of  pieces  together,  when  deliverea  from  the  Chief  coiner  to  the  treasurer,  and  from 
the  treasurer  to  the  depositors,  the  deviations  from  the  standard  weights  shall  not  exceed 
the  following  limits:  Four  pennyweights  in  one  thousand  dollars;  three  pennyweights 
in  one  thousand  half  dollars:  two  pennyweights  in  one  thousand  quarter  dollars  ;  one 
pennyweight  in  one  thousana  dimes ;  one  pennyweight  in  one  thousand  half  dimes ;  two 
pennyweights  in  one  thousand  eagles  ;  one  and  a  half  pennyweights  in  one  thousand  half 
•eagles ;  one  pennyweight  in  one  thousand  quarter  eagles. 

[Sbcs.  2o-29.  Provide  for  the  weighing  and  reservation  for  annual  test  of  coins,  dis- 
ition  of  clippings,  treasurer's  account  wit] 


position  of  clippings,  treasurer's  account  with  Chief  coiner,  allowance  for  waste,  etc.] 

Sec.  80.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  when  the  coins  which  are  equivalent  to 
any  deposit  of  bullion  are  ready  for  delivery,  they  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  depositor, 
or  his  order,  by  the  Treasurer,  on  a  warrant  from  the  Director ;  and  that  the  payment 
shall  be  made,  if  demanded,  in  the  order  in  which  the  bullion  shall  have  been  brought 
to  the  Mint,  giving  priority  according^  to  priority  of  deposit  only ;  and  that  in  the 
denominations  of  coin  delivered,  the  Treasurer  shall  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
depositor,  unless  when  impracticable  or  inconvenient  to  do  so ;  in  which  case,  the 
denominations  of  coin  shall  be  designated  by  the  Director. 

Sec.  81.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Mint  to  make 
Tetumfl  to  depositors  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  keep  in  the  said  Mint,  when  the  state  of  the  Treasury  will  admit 
thereof,  a  deposit  of  such  amount  of  public  money,  or  of  bullion  procured  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  shall  judge  convenient  and  necessary,  not  exceeding  one  million  of  dollars, 
<mt  of  which  those  who  bring  bullion  to  the  Mint  may  be  paid  the  value  thereof,  as  sopn 
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as  practicable  after  this  value  has  been  ascertained  ;  that  the  bullion  so  deposited  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States  ;  that  no  discount  or  interest  shall  be  charged 
on  moneys  so  advanced  ;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  with- 
draw the  said  deposit,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  ma^,  at  his  discretion,  allow  the  coios 
formed  at  the  Mint  to  be  given  for  their  equivalent  in  other  monev. 

Sko.  82.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  to  secure  a  due  conformity  in  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  to  their  respective  standards  and  weights,  an  annual  trial  shall  Le  made  of 
the  pieces  reserved  for  this  purpose  at  the  MiDt  and  its  branches,  before  the  judge  of  the 
district  court  of  the  United  Stales,  for  the  eastern  district  of  PennsylvaDia,  the  attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  collector  of  the  port 
of  Philadelphia,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  President  shall,  from  time  to  time,  desig- 
nate for  that  purpose,  who  shall  meet  as  commissioners,  for  the  performance  of  this  duty,, 
on  the  second  Monday  in  February,  annually,  and  may  continue  their  meetings  by 
adjournment,  if  necessary ;  and  if  a  majority  of  the  commu^ioners  shall  fail  to  attend  at 
any  time  appointed  for  their  meeting,  then  the  Director  of  the  Mint  shall  call  a  meetinj^ 
of  the  commissioners  at  such  other  lime  as  he  may  deem  convenient ;  and  that  before 
these  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the 
Mint,  such  examination  shall  be  made  of  the  reserved  pieces  as  shall  be  judged  sufficient  ; 
and  if  it  shall  appear  that  these  pieces  do  not  differ  from  the  standard  fineness  and  weight 
by  a  greater  quantity  than  is  allowed  b^  law,  the  trial  shall  be  considered  and  reported 
as  satisfactory ;  but  if  any  greater  deviation  from  the  legal  standard  or  weight  ahall 
appear,  this  fact  bhall  be  certified  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  if,  on  a  view 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  shall  so  decide,  the  officer  or  officers  implicated  int 
the  error  shall  be  thencefoiward  disqualified  from  holding  their  respective  offices. 

Sec.  83.  And  be  it  further  enncted^  That  copper  bullion  shall  be  purchased  for  th» 
Mint,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Treasurer,  under  instructions  from  the  Director  ;  that 
the  cost  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund  hereinafter  provided  for ;  and  that  the  copper 
bullion  shall  be  of  good  quality,  and  in  form  of  planchets  fit  for  passing  at  once  into  the 
hands  of  the  chief  coiner. 

Sec.  34.  Aiid  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  copper  planchets  shall  be  delivered,, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  treasurer  to  the  chief  coiner,  to  be  by  him  coined  ;  and  alt 
such  copper  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasurer,  by  the  chief  coiner,  weight  for  weight, 
without  allowance  for  waste. 

Sec.  85.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  Ve  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Mint  to  deliver  the  copper  coins,  in  exchange  for  their  legal  equivalent  in  other  money, 
to  any  persons  who  shall  apply  for  them :  Provided^  That  the  sum  ask»*d  for  be  not  less, 
than  a  cenaia  amount,  to  be  determined  by  the  Director,  and  that  it  be  not  so  great  as, 
in  his  judgment,  to  interfere  with  the  capacity  of  the  Mint  to  supply  other  applicants. 

Sec.  3(5.  And  be  it  further  enacttd,  That  the  copjx^r  coins  may,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Director,  be  delivered  in  any  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  cost  of  the  Mint  for  transportatior. 

Sec.  37.  Andbeitfurthir  enacted.  That  the  money  received  by  the  Treasurer  in  ex- 
change for  copper  coins  shall  form  a  fund  in  his  hands,  which  shall  be  used  to  purchase 
copper  planchets,  and  to  pay  the  expense  of  transportation  of  copper  coins  ;  and  tliat  if 
there  be  a  surplus,  the  same  shall  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  coutinejent  expenses  of 
the  Mint. 

Sec.  88.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  heretofore  passed, 
relating  to  the  Mint  and  coins  of  the  United  States  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Act  of  IVIarch    3,  1S49 — Aatborlzinff  tH«  coinage  of  gold  dollars  and  doublo 

eagit**. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc..  That  there  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  struck  and  coined  at 
the  Mint  of  the  United  States  and  the  branches  thereof,  conformably  in  all  respects 
to  law  (except  that  on  the  reverse  of  the  gold  dollar  the  figure  of  the  eagle  shall  be 
omitted),  and  conformably  in  all  resi>ects  to  the  standard  for  gold  coins  now  estab- 
lished by  law,  coins  of  gold  of  the  iollowinff  denomination  and  values,  viz ;  double 
eagles,  each  to  be  of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars,  or  units,  and  gold  dollars,  each  ta 
be  of  the  value  of  one  dollar,  or  unit. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  for  all  sums  whatever,  the  double  eagle 
shall  he  a  legal  tender  for  twenty  dollars  and  the  gold  dollar  shall  be  a  legal  lender  for 
one  dollar 

Sec,  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  laws  now  in  force  in  relation  to  the 
coins  of  the  United  States,  and  the  striking  and  coining  the  same,  shall,  so  far  as  applic- 
able, have  full  force  and  effect  in  relation  to  the  coins  herein  authorized,  whether  the 
said  laws  are  penal  or  otherwise  ;  and  whether  they  are  for  preventing  counterfeiting  or 
abasement,  for  protecting  the  currency,  for  regulating  and  guarding  the  process  of  strik- 
ing and  coining,  and  the  preparations  therefor,  or  for  the  security  of  the  coin,  or  for 
any  other  purpose. 

Skc.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  adjusting  the  weights  of  gold  coin 
henceforth,  the  following  deviations  from  the  standard  weight  shall  not  be  exceeded  in 
any  of  the  single  pieces — namely,  in  the  double  eagle,  the  eagle,  and  the  half -eagle  one- 
half  of  a  grain,  and  in  the  quarter  eagle  and  gold  dollar,  one  quarter  of  a  grain  ;  and  that 
in  weighing  a  large  number  of  pieces  together,  when  delivered  from  the  chief  coiner  to 
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the  Treasurer  and  from  the  Treasurer  to  the  depositors,  the  deviation  from  the  standard 
•weight  shall  not  exceed  three  pennyweights  in  one  thousand  double  eagles ;  two  penny- 
weights in  one  thousand  eagles  ;  one  and  one-half  pennyweights  in  one  thousand  half 
eagles ;  one  pennyweight  in  one  thousand  quarter  eagles ;  and  one-half  of  a  penny- 
weight in  one  thousand  gold  dollars. 

Act  of  march  SI,  1§51 — Provlttons  In  regard  Vt  <>olnng<«,  etc.,  contained  In  an 
act  to  reduce  and  n&odlf^  tl&e  rate*  ot  po^tago  In  tbe  United  State*  and  for 
otber  purposes. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it 
jBhall  be  lawful  to  coin  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  a  piece  of  the 
-denomination  and  legal  value  of  three  cents,  or  three-hundred ths  of  a  dollar,  to  be  com- 
posed of  three-fourths  silver  and  one-fourth  copper,  and  to  weigh  twelve  grains  and 
three-eighths  of  a  grain^ ;  that  the  said  coin  shall  bear  such  devices  as  shall  be  con- 
spicuously different  from  those  of  the  other  silver  coins  and  of  the  gold  dollar,  but 
having  the  inscription  **  United  States  of  America,"  and  its  denomination  and  date  ;  and 
that  it  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts  for  all  sums  of  thirty  cents  and  under. 
And  that  no  ingots  shall  be  used  for  the  coinage  of  the  three-cent  pieces  herein  author- 
ized of  which  the  quality  differs  more  than  five-thousandths  from  the  le^al  standard ; 
sud  that,  in  adjustlnff  the  weight  of  the  said  coin,  the  following  deviations  from  the 
standard  weight  shall  not  be  exceeded,  namely,  one-half  of  a  grain  in  the  single  piece, 
iind  one  pennyweight  in  a  thousand  pieces. 

Act  of  February   31,  1  §53— An  act  amendatory  of  ezUtIng  laws  relative  to 
tl&e  naif  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  dime  and  lialfdlnie. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  1853  [1858],  the  weight 
of  the  half  dollar  or  piece  of  fifty  cents  shall  be  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  grains,  and 
the  quarier  dollar,  dime  and  half  dime,  shall  be,  respectively,  one-half,  one-flfth,  and 
one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  said  half  dollar. 

Sec  2.  And  be  itjfyrther  enctcted,  That  the  silver  coins  issued  in  conformity  with 
the  above  section,  shall  be  legal  tenders  in  payment  of  debts  for  all  sums  not  exceeding 
five  dollars. 

Skc.  3.  And  be  it  farther  enacted.  That  in  order  to  procure  bullion  for  the  requisite 
<x>inage  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  dollar  authorized  by  this  act,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Mint  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director,  purchase  such  bu  lion  with  the  bullion 
fund  of  the  Mint.  Ha,  shall  charge  him^^elf  with  the  gain  arising  from  the  coinage  of 
«ach  bullion  into  coins  of  a  nominal  value  exceeding  the  intrinsic  value  thereof,  and 
shall  be  credited  with  the  difference  between  such  intrinsic  value  and  the  price  paid  for 
such  bullion,  and  with  the  expense  of  distributing  said  coins  as  hereinafter  provided. 
The  balances  to  his  credit,  or  the  profit  of  said  coinage,  shall  be.  from  time  to  time,  on 
«  warrant  of  the  Director  of  the  3iint,  transferred  to  the  account  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Stale«. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  such  coins  shall  be  paid  out  at  the  Mint,  in 
exchange  for  gold  coius  at  par,  in  sums  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful,  also,  to  transmit  parcels  of  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  the  assistant  treas- 
urers, depositaries,  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  under  general  regulations, 
proposed  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  : 
JProHded,  hotx^cer.  That  the  amount  coined  into  quarter  dollars,  dimes  and  half  dimes, 
shall  he  regulat'  d  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec,  5  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  no  deposits  for  coinage  into  the  half  dollar, 
quarter  Hollar,  dime,  and  half  dime,  shall  hereafter  be  received,  other  than  those  made 
hy  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  as  herein  authorized,  f.nd  upon  account  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.O.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  at  the  option  of  the  depositor,  gold  or 
mlver  may  be  cast  into  bars  or  ingots  of  either  pure  metal  or  of  standard  fineness,  as  the 
owner  may  prefer,  with  a  stamp  upon  the  same  designating  iis  weight  and  fineness  ;  but 
no  piece  of  either  gold  or  silver  shall  be  cast  into  bars  or  ingots  of  a  less  weight  than 
ten  ounces,  except  pieces  of  one  ounce,  of  two  ounces,  of  three  ounces,  and  of  five 
ounces,  all  of  which  pieces  of  less  weight  than  ten  ounces  shall  be  of  the  standard  fine- 
ness, with  their  weight  and  fineness  stamped  upon  them;  but,  in' [all]  cases,  whether  the 
gold  and  silver  deposited  be  coined  or  cast  into  bars  or  ingots,  there  shall  be  a  charge  to 
the  depositor,  in  addition  to  the  charge  now  made  for  refining  or  parting  the  metals,  of 
one-half  of  one  per  centum  ;  the  money  arising  from  this  charge  of  one-half  per  centum 
shall  be  charged  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  and  from  time  to  time,  on  warrant  of  the 
Direcror  of  the  Mint,  shall  be  transferred  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  :  Pro- 
tided,  hoirever.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be  considered  as  applying  to 
the  half  c'ollar,  quarter  dollar,  the  dime,  and  half  dime. 

Sec,  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  time  to  time  there  shall  be  struck  and 
•coined  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  and  the  branches  thereof,  conformably  in 
all  respects  to  law,  and  conformably  in  all  respects  to  the  standard  of  gold  coins  now 
established  by  law,  a  coin  of  gold  of  the  value  of  three  dollars,  or  units,  and  all  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  an  act  entitled  *,  An  act  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  gold  dollars  and  double 
eagles,"  approved  March  3,  1849,  shall  be  applied  to  the  coin  herein  authorized,  so  far 
1  See  Act  of  March  3, 1853,  eec.  7,  page  lo.  ^  j 
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as  the  same  may  be  applicable ;  but  the  devices  and  shape  of  the  three-dollar  piece  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  8,  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  the 
firstd  ay  of  June  next. 

Act  of  March  3.  1853— Colnaf^e  proTlsions    contained   In   an   act  to   •npply 
deficiencies  in  tne  appropriations,  fbr  tbe  fiscal  year  endin|(  June  30, 1853. 

[Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  relate  to  other  matters.] 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  gold  or  silver  shall  be  cast  into  bar* 
or  ingots  or  formed  into  disks  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  branches 
thereof,  or  at  any  assay  office  of  the  United  States,  the  charge  for  lenning,  casting,  or 
forming  said  bars,  ingots,  or  disks  shall  be  equal  to,  but  not  exceed,  the  actual  cost  of 
the  operation,  including  labor,  wastage,  use  of  machinery,  materials,  etc.,  to  be  regu- 
lated from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  the  Secretary  of  th& 
Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  regulate  the  size  and  devices  of  the  new  silvcf  coin, 
authorized  by  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  amendatory  of  existing  laws  relative  to  the  half- 
dollar,  quarter  dollar,  dime  and  half  dime,"  passed  at  the  present  session  ;  and  that  to 
procure  such  devices,  as  also  the  models,  moulds  and  ihatiices  or  original  dies  for  the 
coins,  disks,  or  ingots  authorized  by  said  act,  the  Director  of  the  Mint  is  empowered, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  engage  temporarily  for  that  pur- 
pose the  services  of  one  or  more  artists,  distinguished  in  their  respective  departments ,. 
who  shall  be  paid  for  such  services  from  the  contingent  appropriation  for  the  Mint : 
And  that  hereafter  the  three  cent  coin  now  authorized  by  law  shall  be  made  of  the 
weight  of  three-fiftieths  of  the  weight  of  the  half  dollar,  as  provided  in  said  act,  and  of 
the  same  standard  of  fineness.  And  the  said  act,  entitled  '*  An  act  amendatory  of  exist- 
ing laws  relative  to  the  half  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  dime  and  half  dime,"  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  full  force  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  April,  1858,  anything  therein  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Act  of  February  31 ,  1857 — An  act  to  determine  the  legal  tender  value  ot 
foreign  coins,  and  for  the  coinage  of  cents  at  tl&e  Mint  of  tike  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  pieces  conunonly  known  as  the  quarter,  eighth, 
and  sixteenth  of  the  Spanish  pillar  dollar,  and  of  the  Mexican  dollar,  shall  be  receivable 
at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  its  several  offices,  and  at  the  several  post- 
offices,  and  land-offices,  at  the  rates  of  valuation  following— that  |s  to  say,  the  fourth  of 
a  dollar,  or  piece  of  two  reals,  at  twenty  cents  ;  the  eighth  of  a  dollar,  or  piece  of  one 
real,  at  ten  cents  ;  and  the  sixteenth  of  a  dollar,  or  half  real,  at  five  cents. 

Sec.  2.  A  fid  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  coins,  when  so  received,  shall  not 
again  be  paid  out,  or  put  in  circulation,  but  shall  be  rccoined  at  the  Mint.  And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper,  to  secure  their 
transmission  to  the  Mint  for  recoinage,  and  the  return  or  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
thereof,  when  deemed  expedient,  and  to  prescribe  such  forms  of  account  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate and  applicable  to  the  circumstances :  Provided,  That  the  expenses  incident  U> 
such  transmission  or  distribution,  and  of  recoinage,  shall  be  charged  against  the  account 
of  silver  profit  and  loss,  and  the  net  profits,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  from  time  to  time  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  3.  And  be  itfurVier  enacted.  That  all  former  acts  authorizing  the  currency  of  for- 
eign gold  or  silver  corns,  and  declaring  the  same  a  legal  tender  in  payment  for  debts,  are 
hereby  repealed  ;  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  the  >Iint  to  cause  assays  to 
be  made,  from  time  to  time,  of  such  foreign  coins  as  may  be  known  to  our  commerce, 
to  determine  their  average  weight,  fineness,  and  value,  and  to  embrace  in  his  annual 
report  a  statement  of  the  results  thereof, 

Sbc.  4.  Arid  be  itfurtfier  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the 
standard  weight  of  the  cent  coined  at  the  Mint  shall  be  seventy-two  grains,  or  three 
twentieths  of  one  ounce  troy,  with  no  greater  deviation  than  four  grains  in  each  piece ; 
and  said  cent  shall  be  composed  of  eighty-eight  per  centum  of  copper  and  twelve  per 
centum  of  nickel,  of  such  shape  and  device  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Mint,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  the  coinage  of  the 
half  cent  shall  cease. 

[Sec.  5.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  from  the  bullion 
fund  of  the  Mint  materials  necessary  to  the  coinage  of  the  cent  authorized  by  the  act, 
and  makes  the  laws  in  force  relating  to  the  Mint  and  the  coinage  of  precious  metals  ap- 
plicable to  this  coin.] 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  jt  shall  be  lawful  to  pay  out  the  said  cent  at 
the  Mint  in  exchange  for  any  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
in  exchange  for  the  former  copper  coins  issued  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  transmit  par- 
cels of  the  said  cents,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  assistant  treasurers,  depositaries,  and 
other  officers  of  the  United  States,  under  general  res^ulations  proposed  by  the  Director 
of  the  Mint,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  exchange  as  aforesaid. 
And  it  shall  also  be  lawful  for  the  space  of  two  yeard  from  the  passage  of  this  act  and 
no  longer,  to  pay  out  at  the  Mint  the  cents  aforesaid  for  the  fractional  i>artsof  the  dollar 
hereinbefore  named,  at  their  nominal  value  of  twenty-five,  twclve-and-(^-half,  and  six- 
and-a-quarter  cents,  respectively.  Digitized  by  GoOg Ic 
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[Sec.  7.  Directs  that  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  shall  extend  to 
the  Sbth  of  June  in  each  year.  ] 
JLet  of  April  23,  1S64— Amending  tlie  Act  of  February  91, 1857. 

A  it  enacted,  etc,.  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  standard  weight  of 
the  cent  coined  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States  shall  be  forty -eight  grains,  or  one-tenth  of 
one  ounce  troy ;  and  said  cent  shall  be  composed  of  ninety -five  per  centum  of  copper,  and 
five  per  centum  of  tin  and  zinc,  in  such  proportions  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mint ;  and  there  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  struck  and  coined  at  the  mint  a 
two-cent  piece,  of  the  same  composition,  the  standard  weight  of  which  shall  be  ninety- 
six  grains,  or  one-fifth  of  one  ounce  troy,  with  no  greater  deviation  than  four  grains  to 
each  piece  of  said  cent  and  two- cent  coins ;  and  the  shape,  mottoes,  and  devices  of  said 
coins  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Director  of  Mint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  and  the  laws  now  in  force  relating  to  the  coinage  of  cents  and  providing  for 
the  purchase  of  material  and  prescribing  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  mint 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  extended  to  the  coinage 
herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  laws  now  in  force  relating  to  the  coins  of 
the  United  States  ana  the  striking  and  coining  the  same  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  be 
extended  to  the  coinage  herein  authorized,  whether  said  laws  are  penal  or  otherwise,  for 
the  security  of  the  coin,  regulating  and  guarding  the  process  of  striking  and  coining, 
for  preventing  debasement  or  counterfeiting,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  tiie  Director  of  the  Mint  shall  prescribe  suit- 
able regulations  to  insure  a  due  conformity  to  the  required  weights  and  proportions  of 
alloy  in  the  said  coins;  and  shall  onler  trials  thereof  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
assayer  of  the  mint,  whereof  a  report  shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Director. 

Sec,  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  said  coins  shall  be  a  legal  tender^,  in  any 
payment,  the  one-cent  coin  to  the  amount  of  ten  cents,  and  the  two-cent  coin  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  cents;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  pay  out  said  coins  in  exchange  for  the 
lawful  currency  of  the  United  States  (except  cents  or  half-cents  issued  under  former  acts 
of  Congress),  in  suitable  J?um9,  by  the  treasurer  of  the  mint,andby  such  other  depositaries 
as  the  Secrefary  of  the  Treasury  may  designate,  under  general  regulations  proposed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Mint  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  ;  and  the  expenses 
incident  to  such  exchange,  distribution,  and  transmission  may  be  paid  out  of  the  profits 
of  said  coinage  ;  and  the  net  profits  of  said  coinage,  ascertained  in  like  manner  as  is 
prescribed  in  the  second  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec,  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  make,  issue,  or 
pass,  or  cause  to  be  made,  issued,  or  passed,  any  coin,  card,  token,  or  device  whatsoever, 
m  metal  or  its  compounds,  intended  to  pass  or  be  passed  as  money  for  a  one-cent  piece 
or  a  two-cent  piece,  such  person  or  perse ns  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000 
and  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years. 

Act  of  IVIarcIl    3*  1865 — An  act  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  tUree-cent  pieces, 

and  tor  other  parpofies. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  there 
shall  be  coined  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  a  three-cent  piece,  composed  of  copper 
and  nickel  in  such  proportions^  not  exceeding  twenty-five  per  centum  of  nickel,  as  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  the  standard  weight  of  whidh  shall  be  thirty 
grains,  with  no  greater  deviation  than  four  grains  to  each  piece,  and  the  shape,  mottoes, 
and  devices  of  said  coin  shall  be  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  the  laws  now  in  force  relating  to  the 
coinage  of  cents,  and  providing  for  the  purchase  of  material  and  prescribing  the  appro* 
priate  dudes  of  the  officers  of  tlie  Mint,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  extended  to  the  coinage  herein  provided  for. 

[Sec.  2.  Extends  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  laws  in  operation  governing  other 
coins]. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  coin  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  any 
payment  to  the  amount  of  sixty  cents.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  to  pay  out  said  coins  in 
exchange  for  the  lawful  currency  of  the  United  States,  (except  cents  or  half-<;ents  or  two- 
cent  pieces  i<-8ued  under  former  acts  of  Congress,)  in  suitable  sums  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Mint,  and  by  such  other  depositaries  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  designate, 
and  under  general  regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  under 
the  like  regulations  the  same  may  be  exchanged  in  suitable  sums  for  any  lawful  currency 
of  the  United  States  •  and  the  expenses  incident  to  such  exchange,  distribution,  and  trans- 
mission, maj  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  said  coinage,  and  the  net  profits  of  said  coin- 
age, ascertamed  in  like  manner  as  is  prescribed  in  the  second  section  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  relating  to  foreign  coins,  and  the  coinage  of  cents  at  the  Mint  of  the  United 
Stales,"  approved  February  21st,  1857,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States :  Jnrovidedt  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  no  issues  of  fractional 
notes  of  the  United  States  shall  be  of  a  less  denomination,  than  five  cents,  and  all  such 
issues  of  a  less  denomination,  at  that  time  outstanding,  shall,  when  paid  into  the  Treas- 

>  Bee  Act  of  Mar.  8, 1W5,  sec.  6,  page  18  ;  sec.  8587,  page  17.  Digitized  by  GoOQIc 
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luy  or  any  designated  depositary  of  the  United  States,  or  redeemed  or  exchanged  as  jka^w 
provided  by  law,  be  retained  and  cancelled. 

[Sec.  4  Provides  penalties  for  counterfeiting,  etc.] 
Sec.  6.  Provides  for  an  additional  device  and  legend  for  this  coin.] 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  one  and  two  cent  coins  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  a  legal  tender  for  any  payment  exceeding  four  cents  in  amount ;  and. 
so  much  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  heretofore  enacted  as  are  in  conflict  with  tlie 
provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Act  of  May  1 6f  1 S66— An  »ct  ■.atltortslng  the  colna.ce  of  flve-eent  pieces* 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  so  toon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  there 
shall  be  coined  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  a  flve>cent  piece  composed  of  copper  and 
nickel,  in  such  proportions,  not  exceeding  twenty-flve  per  centum  of  nickel,  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  3Iint,  the  standard  weight  of  which  shall  be  seventy- 
seven  and  sixteen  hundredths  grains,  with  no  greater  deviation  than  two  grains  to  eacli 
piece;  and  the  shape,  mottoes  and  devices  of  said  coin  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  the  laws 
now  in  force  relating  to  the  coinage  of  cents,  and  providing  for  the  purchase  of  material, 
and  prescribing  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  Mint  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  extended  to  the  coinage  herein  piovided  for. 

[Sec.  2.  Extends  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  to  the  coinaire  herein  authorized.! 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  said  coin  shall  be  a  le^al  tender  in  any  pay- 
ment to  the  amount  of  one  dollar.*  And  it  shall  be  lawful  to  pay  out  such  corns  in 
exchange  for  the  lawful  currency  in  the  United  States  (except  cents.or  half  cents,  or  two- 
cent  pieces,  issued  under  former  acts  of  Concress),  in  suitnble  sums,  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  Mint,  and  by  such  other  depositaries  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  designate, 
and  under  general  retaliations  approved  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury.  And  under 
the  like  regulations  the  same  may  be  exchaujored  in  suitable  sums  for  any  lawful  currency 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  expenses  incident  to  such  exchange,  distribution,  and 
transmission  may  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  said  coinage  ;  and  the  net  profits  of  said 
coinage,  as  ascertained  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  second  section  of  the  act  entitled 
"  An  act  relating  to  foreign  coius  and  the  coinage  of  cents  at  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States,"  approved  February  twenty -first,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  :  Provided^  That  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  no  issues  of  fractional  notes  of  the  United  States  shall  be  of  a  less  denomina- 
tion than  ten  cents ;  and  all  such  issues  at  that  time  outstanding  shall,  when  paid  mlo 
the  Treasury  or  any  designated  depository  of  the  United  States,  or  redeemed  or 
exchanged  as  now  provided  by  law,  be  retained  and  cancelled. 

[Sec.  4.  Provides  penalties  for  counterfeiting,  etc.] 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Treasurer  and  the 
several  assistant  treasurers  of  the  United  States  to  redeem  in  national  currency,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
coin  herein  authorized  to  be  Issued  when  presented  m  sums  of  not  less  than  $100. 

Act  of  Marcll  3,  1871 — An   act  to  provide  ibr  tl&e  redemption  of  copper  and 

other  token  coins. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  redeem  in  lawful  money,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe,  all  copper,  bronze,  copper- nickel,  and  base-metal  coinage  of 
every  kind  heretofore  authorized  by  law,  when  presented  in  sums  of  not  le^s  than 
twenty  dollars ;  and  whenever  under  this  authority  these  coins  are  presented  for 
redemption  in  such  quantity  as  to  show  the  amount  outstanding  to  be  redundant,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  discontinue  or  diminish  the  manufacture  and 
issue  of  such  coinage  until  otherwise  ordered  by  him. 

Act  of  February  12,  1873.*— An  act  revlnlnn;  and  amending  the  laws  rela- 
tlve  to  the  Mint,  as«ay  offices,  and  coinage  of  ihe  i;nlte«i  States. 

Be  it  enacted,  eic.  »###«» 

Sec.  14.  That  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  one-dollar  piece, 
which,  at  the  standard  weight  of  twenty-flve  and  eight -tenths  grains,  shall  be  the  unit 
of  value  ;  a  quartereajsfle,  or  two-and-a-half- dollar  piece  ;  a  three-dollar  piece ;  a  half- 
eagle,  or  five-dollar  piece  ;  an  eagle,  or  ten-dollar  piece ;  and  a  double-eagle,  or 
twenty-dollar  piece.  And  the  standard  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  shall  be  twenty- five 
and  eight-tenths  grains,  ;  of  the  quarter  eagle,  or  two-and-a-half -dollar  piece,  sixty- 
four  and  a  half  grains ;  of  the  three-dollar  piece,  seventy-seven  and  four-tenths  grains ; 
of  the  half-eagle,  or  five-dollar  piece,  one  hundred  and  twenty  nine  grains ;  of  the 
eagle  or  ten-dollar  piece,  two  hundred  and  fifty  eight  grains ;  of  the  double-eagle,  or 
twenty-dollar  piece,  five  hundred  and  sixteen  grams ;  which  coins  shall  be  a  legal 
tender  in  all  payments  at  their  nominal  value  when  not  below  the  standard  weight  and 
limit  of  tolerance  provided  in  this  act  for  the  single  piece,  and  when  reduced  in 
weight,  below  said  standard  and  tolerance,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  valuation  in  pro- 
jwrtion  to  their  actual  weight ;  and  any  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  if  reducea  in 

*NoTE— The  act  of  February  12, 1873,  is  largely  a  revision  of  earlier  coinage  lawp,  and  contains  ^6 
sections.    As  it  is  included  in  the  revision  of  187*,  only  a  few  portions  are  reproduced  here. 
1  Sec  sec.  353.',  pa'el7. 
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weight  bv  natural  abrasion  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  percentum  below  the  stand- 
ard weight  prescribed  by  law,  after  a  circulation  of  twenty  years,  as  shown  by  its  date. 
of  coinage,  and  at  a  ratable  proportion  for  any  period  less  than  twenty  years,  shall  be 
Teceived  at  their  nominal  value  by  the  United  States  Treasury  and  its  offices,  under  such 
Tegulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  the  Qov- 
crnment  against  fraudulent  abrasion  or  other  practices ;  and  any  gold  coins  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  reduced  in  weight  below  this  limit  of  abrasion  shall  be  recoined. 

Sec.  15.  The  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  trade  dollar,  a  half-dollar, 
or  fifty-cent  piece,  a  quarter-dollar,  or  twenty-live  cent  piece,  a  dime,  or  ten-cent  piece ; 
tLnd  the  weight  of  the  trade  dollar  shall  be  four  hundred  and  twenty  grains  troy  ;  the 
weight  of  the  half-dollar  shall  be  twelve  grams  and  one-half  of  a  gram  ;  the  quarter 
dollar  and  the  dime  shall  be,  respectively,  one-half  and  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the 
said  half-dollar ;  and  said  coins  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  any 
mnount  not  exceeding  five  dollars  in  any  one  payment. ' 

Act     of    JttllURry    39.     11174 — Antliorix'ing    eolnafl^e   «o   be    ezecated  .at   tli« 
Mint  of  tbe  United  8t«teii  for  fbr«>lKn  countries. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  coinage  to  be  executed  at  the  Mints  of 
the  United  States  for  any  foreign  coimtries  applying  for  the  same,  according  to  the 
legally  prescribed  standards  and  devices  of  such  country,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
S^relary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe;  and  the  charge  for  the  same  snail  be  equal  to 
the  expense  thereof,  including  labor,  materials  and  use  of  machinery,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
"Director  of  the  Mint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury :  Provided, 
That  the  manufacture  of  such  coin  shall  not  interfere  with  the  required  coinage  of  the 
United  states. 

Act  of  June  33,   1§74— Re^Ued  Sllnttite«of  the  United  State*. 

[Bold  face  referencefl  in  parentheses  Indicate  the  immediate  soorce  of  the  legislation  in  qneBtion.  TIm 
date  1878,  alone,  refers  to  the  Act  of  Feh.  12. 1^78.] 

[Sbc.  8495.  Locates  mints  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  New 
Orleans,  Carson  and  Deaver,  and  assay  offices  at  New  York.  Boise  City,  lo.,  and 
Charlotte,  N.  C] 

[Secs.  d49&~8a04,  inclusive,  and  8506-8510,  inclusive,  relates  to  the  officers  of  the 
several  mints  and  as$ay  offlc&«,  their  duties,  salaries,  etc.] 

Sec.  8505.  (1873, 1 14.)  Any  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  if  reduced  in  weight 
by  natural  abrasion  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  centum  below  the  standard  weight 
prescribed  by  law,  after  a  circulation  of  twenty  years  as  shown  by  the  diite  of  coinage, 
and  at  a  ratable  proportion  for  any  period  less  than  twenty  years,  shall  be  received  at' 
their  nominal  value  by  the  United  States  Treasury  and  its  o&ces.  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  fur  the  protection  of  the  Government 
against  fraudulent  abrasion  or  other  practices. 

Sbc.  3511.  (isri.  |14.)  The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  one  dollar 
piece,  which,  at  the  standard  weight  of  tweoty-five  and  eight-teuths  grains,  shall 
be  the  unit  of  value ;  a  quarter-eagle,  or  two  and  a  half  dollar  piece ;  a  three-dollar 
piece;  a  half-eagle,  or  five-dollar  piece;  an  eagl<»,  or  ten-dollar  piece;  and  a  double-eagle, 
or  twentjT-dollar  piece.  And  the  standard  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  shall  betv^enty- 
five  and  eight-tenths  grains ;  of  the  quarter-eagle,  or  two  and  a  half  dollar  piece,  sixty- 
four  and  a  half  grains;  of  the  three-dollar  piece,  seventy-seven  and  four  tenths  grains; 
of  the  half -eagle,  or  the  five-dollar  pieco,  one  hundred  and  twenty- nine  grains ;  of 
the  eagle,  or  ten-dollar  piece,  two  hundred  and  fift^-eight  grains;  of  the  double-eagle, 
or  twenty-dollar  piece,  five  hundred  and  sixteen  grains.'' 

Sec.  8512.  (1873,  |14.)  Any  gold  coins  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  when 
reduced  in  weight  by  natural  abrasion  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  centum  below  the 
standard  weight  prescribe.1  by  law,  shall  be  recoined. 

Sbc.  8518.  *  (1873,  { la.)  The  silver  coins  of  *he  United  States  shall  be  a  trade  dollar, 
a  half-dollar,  or  a  fifty-cent  piece,  a  quarter  dollar,  or  twenty-five  cent  piece,  a  dime,  or 
ten-cent  piece;  and  the  weight  of  the  trade-dollar  shall  be  four  hundred  and  twent7 
gTains  troy  ;  the  weight  of  the  half-dollar  shall  be  twelve  grams  and  one-half  of  a  gram ; 
the  quarter-dollar  and  the  dime  shall  be,  respectively,  one-half  and  one-fifth  of  the 
weight  of  said  half  dollar. 

Sec.  8514.  (1873,  |13.)  The  standard  for  both  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  such  that  of  one  thousand  parts  by  weight  nine  hundred  shall  be  of  pure 
metal  and  one  hundred  of  alloy.  The  alloy  of  the  silver  coins  shal  be  of  copper.  The 
tilloy  of  the  gold  coins  shall  be  of  copper,  or  of  copper  and  silver ;  but  the  silver  shall  in 
no  case  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  whole  alloy. 

Sec.  8515.  (1873,  |ia.)  The  minor  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  five-cent 
piece,  a  three-cent  piece,  and  a  one-cent  piece.  The  alloy  for  the  five  and  three  cent 
pieces  shall  be  of  copper  and  nickel,  to  be  composed  of  three- fourths  copper  and  one- 
iourth  nickel.  The  alloy  of  the  one-cent  piece  shall  be  ninety-five  per  centum  of  copper 
and  five  per  centum  of  tin  and  zinc,  in  such  proportions  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  JVIint.     The  weight  of  the  piece  of  five  cents  shall  be  seventy-seven  and 

1  See  Sees.  8618  and  8S88,  Rev.  Statutes,  pp.  13  and  17. 

*  Coinage  of  f  1  and  $8  plecea  discontlDaed  by  Act  of  September  26, 1800,  page  21. 

*  See  alec  Act  of  March  8, 1875,  for  90-ct  silver  piecea ;  Act  February  28,  IhTH,  restoring  standard  silver 
dollar  to  full  legal  tender  and  antnoriaing  its  coinage  ;  Act  July  14, 1890,  discontluuini;  coinage  of  silver 
dollar.    Act  Anflut  5, 1882,  and  March  8. 1892,  Columbian  coins.  {^^  ^^  ^^  ^1  ^ 
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sixteen-hundredths  grains  troy ;  of  the  three-cent  piece,  thirty  grains ;  and  of  the  one- 
cent  piece,  forty-eight  grains. 

Sec.  8516.  (i873,  {17.)  No  coins,  either  of  gold,  silver,  or  minor  coinage,  shall 
hereafter  be  issued  from  the  Mint  other  than  those  of  the  denominations,  standards,  and 
weights  set  forth  in  this  Title. 

Sec.  3517.  (1873,  i  18.)  Upon  the  coins  there  shall  be  the  following  devices  and 
legends :  Upon  one  side  there  shall  be  an  impression  emblematic  of  li^rty,  wirh  an 
inscription  of  the  word  "Liberty"  and  the  year  of  the  coinage  and  upon  tlie  reverse 
shall  be  the  figure  or  represeniation  of  an  eagle,  with  the  inscriptions  *' United  States  of 
America"  and  **  E  Pluribus  Unum,"  and  the  designation  of  the  value  of  the  coin  ;  but 
on  the  gold  dollar  and  three-dollar  piece,  the  dime,  five,  three,  and  one  cent  piece, 
the  figure  of  the  eagle  shall  be  omitted  :  and  on  the  reverse  of  the  silver-trade  dollar 
the  weight  and  the  fineness  of  the  coin  shall  be  inscribt  d.' 

Sec.  3518.  (i873,  §19.)  At  the  option  of  the  owner  gold  or  silver  may  be  cast  into> 
bars  of  fine  metal,  or  of  standard  fineness,  or  unparted,  as  he  may  prefer,  with  a  stamp 
upon  the  same  designating  the  weight  and  fineness,  and  with  such  devices  impressed 
thereon  as  mav  be  deemed  expedient  to  prevent  fraudulent  imitation,  and  no  such  bars 
shall  be  issued  of  a  less  weight  than  five  ounces.^ 

Sec.  3519.  (1873,  $mo.)  Any  owner  of  gold  bullion  may  deposit  the  same  at  any 
mint,  to  be  formed  into  coin  or  bars  for  his  benefit.  It  shall  be  lawful,  however,  ta 
refuse  any  deposit  of  less  value  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  any  bullion  so  liase  as  to  be 
unsuitable  for  the  operations  of  the  Mint.  In  case  where  gold  and  silver  are  combined ^ 
if  either  metal  be  in  such  small  proportion  that  it  cannot  be  separated  advantageously, 
no  allowance  shall  be  made  to  the  depositor  for  its  value. 

Sec.  3520.  (isra,  %  ai.)  Any  owner  of  silver  bullion  may  deposit  the  same  at  any- 
mint,  to  be  formed  into  bars,  or  into  dollars  of  the  weight  of  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
grains  troy,  designated  in  this  Title  as  trade-dollars,  and  no  deposit  of  silver  for  oilier 
coinage  shall  be  received.  Silver  b\iUion  contained  in  gold  deposits,  and  wparated  there- 
from, may,  however,  be  paid  for  in  silver  coin,  at  such  valuations  as  may  be,  from  lime 
to  time,  established  by  the  Director  of  ihe  Mint, 

Sec.  3521»  (1873,(99.)  When  bullion  is  deposited  in  any  of  the  mints,  it  shall  be 
weighed  by  the  superintendent,  and  when  practicable,  in  the  presence  of  the  depositor, 
to  whom  a  receipt  shall  be  given,  which  shall  state  the  description  and  weight  of  the 
bullion.  When,  however,  the  bullion  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  require  melting,  or  the 
removal  of  base  metals,  before  its  value  can  be  ascertained,  the  weight,  after  such  oi)er- 
ation,  shall  be  considered  as  the  true  weight  of  the  bullion  deposited.  The  fitness  of  the 
bullion  to  be  received  shall  be  determined  by  the  assayer,  and  the  mode  of  melting  by 
the  melter  and  refiner. 

Sec  3522.  (i873,  %  93.)  From  every  parcel  of  bullion  deposited  for  coinage  or  bars, 
the  superintendent  shall  deliver  to  the  assayer  a  sufficient  portion  for  the  purpose  ot 
being  assayed.  The  bullion  remaining  from'the  operations  of  the  assay  shall  be  returned 
to  the  superintendent  by  the  assayer. 

Sec.  3523.  (1h73,  %  94.)  The  assayer  shall  report  to  the  superintendent  the  quality  or 
fineness  of  the  buU.on  assayed  by  him,  and  such  mformation  as  will  enable  him  to  com- 
pute the  amount  of  the  charges  hereinafter  provided  for,  to  be  made  to  the  depositor. 

Seo.  3524.  (1873,  %  95.)  The  charge  for  converting  standard  gold  bullion  into  coin 
shall  be  one-fifth  of  one  per  centum.  *The  charges  for  convertinjr  sandard  silver  into 
trade-dollars  for  melting  and  refining  when  bullion  is  below  standard,  for  toughening 
when  metals  are  contained  in  it  which  render  it  unfit  for  coinage,  for  c(>pper  used  for 
alloy  when  the  bullion  is  above  standard,  for  separating  the  gold  and  silver  when 
these  metals  exist  together  in  the  bullion,  and  for  the  preparation  of  bars,  shall  be  fixed, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  Director,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, so  as  to  equal  but  not  exceed,  in  their  judcrment,  the  actual  average  coit  to  each 
mmt  and  assay-office  of  the  material,  labor,  wastage,  and  use  of  machinery  employed  in 
each  of  the  cases  aforementioned. 

Sec  3525.  (1873,  s  96.)  The  assayer  shall  verify  all  calculations  made  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  value  of  deposits,  and,  if  satisfied  of  the  correctness  thereof,  shall 
countersign  the  certificate  required  to  be  given  by  the  superintendent  to  the  depositor. 

Sec  3526.  (i873,  $  97.)  In  order  to  procure  bullion  for  the  silver  coinage  authorized 
by  this  title,  the  superintendents,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  as  to- 
price,  terms  and  quantity,  shall  purchase  such  bullion  with  the  bullion-fund.  The  gain 
arising  from  the  coinage  of  such  silver  bullion  into  coin  of  a  nominal  value  exceeding 
the  cost  thereof  shall  be  credited  to  a  special  fund  denominated  the  silver-profit  fund. 
This  fund  shall  be  charged  with  the  wastage  incurred  in  the  silver  coinage,  and  with  the 
expense  of  distributing  such  silver  coins  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  balance  to  the 
credit  of  this  fund  shall  be  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  twice  a  year,  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States, 

Sec.  3527,  (i873,  $  98.)  *  Silver  coins  other  than  the  trade-dollar  shall  be  paid  out 
at  the  several  mints,  and  at  the  assay-ofBce  in  New  York  City,  in  exchange  for  gold 

>  New  devices  provided  for  by  Act  of  Sept  26, 1^90. 

3  See  also  Acts  of  May  >^6, 18^,  and  March  8,  1891. 

'  ITila  charge  repealed  by  Act  of  January  14, 1875,  section  2.  ^-^  , 

*  See  acts  Aaguat  7,  IS'SS  ;  Angast  4.  1S86 ;  March  8,  1889.  C^OOCjIp 
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coins  at  par,  in  sums  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars.  It  shall  be  lawful,  also,  to 
transmit  parcels  of  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  assistant  treasurers,  depositaries, 
and  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  under  general  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ifothing  herein 
contained  shall,  however,  prevent  the  payment  of  silver  coins,  at  their  nominal  value, 
for  silver  parted  from  gold,  as  provided  in  this  Title,  or  for  change  less  than  one  dollar 
in  settlement  for  gold  deposits.  But  for  two  years  after  the  twelfth  day  of  February, 
ei^ht«en  hundred  and  seventy-three,  silver  coins  shall  be  paid  at  the  mint  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  assay -office  in  New  York  City,  for  silver  bullion  purchased  for  coinage, 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  3528.  (1873,  $  39.)  For  the  purchase  of  metal  for  the  minor  coinage  author- 
ized by  this  Title,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
superintenrieut  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  at  which  establishment  only,  until  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  such  coinage  shall  be  carried  on.  The  superintendent,  vith  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  as  to  price,  terms  and  quantity,  shall  purchase  the 
metal  required  for  such  coinage  by  public  advertisement,  and  the  lowest  and  best  bid 
shall  be  accepted,  the  fineness  of  the  metals  to  be  determined  on  the  mint  assay.  The 
gain  arising  from  the  coiuage  of  such  metals  into  coin  of  a  nominal  value,  exceeding 
the  cost  thereof,  shall  be  credited  to  the  special  fund  denominated  the  miner-coinage 
profit  fund  ;  and  this  fund  shall  be  charged  with  the  wastage  incuried  in  such  coinage, 
and  with  the  cost  of  distributing  said  coins  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  balance  remam- 
ing  to  the  credit  of  this  fund,  and  any  balance  of  profits  accrued  from  minor  coinage 
under  former  acts,  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  twice  a  year,  covered  into 
the  Treasury. 

Sec.  3o29.  (isia,  %  30.)  The  minor  coins  authorized  by  this  Title  may,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  be  delivered  in  any  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  cost  of  the  Mint,  for  transportation,  and  shall  be  exchaDgeable  at 
par  at  the  mint  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  superintendent,  for  any  other 
coin  of  copper,  bronze,  or  copper- nickel  heretofore  authorized  by  law.  It  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  Treasurer  and  the  several  assistant  treasurers  and  depositaries  of  the  United 
States  to  redeem,  in  lawful  money,  under  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribf^d  bv  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasur}%  all  copper,  bronze,  and  copper  nickel  coins  authorized  by  law  when 
presented  in  sums  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars.  Whenever,  under  this  authority,  these 
coins  are  presented  for  redemption  in  such  quantity  as  to  show  the  amount  outstanding 
to  be  redundant,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  required  to  direct  that 
such  coinage  shall  cease  until  otherwise  ordered  by  him. 

[Secs.  3530-34  relate  to  the  handling,  delivery,  assaying,  etc.,  of  bullion  and  ingots 
withm  the  mint]. 

Sec.  3535.  (i873,  $  36.)  In  adjusting  the  weights  of  the  gold  coins,  the  following  devia- 
tions shall  not  be  exceeded  in  any  single  piece  :  In  the  double-eagle  and  the  eagle,  one- 
half  of  a  grain ;  in  the  half-eagle,  the  three-dollar  piece,  the  quarter-eagle  and  the  one- 
dollar  piece,  one-fourth  of  a  grain.  And  in  weighing  a  number  of  pieces  together,  when 
delivered  by  the  coiner  to  the  superintendent,  and  by  the  superintendent  to  the  depositor, 
the  deviation  from  the  standard  weight  shall  not  exceed  one-hundredta  of  an  ounce  in 
five  thousand  dollars  in  double-eagles,  eagles,  half -eagles,  or  quarter-eagles;  in  one 
thousand  three  dollar  pieces,  and  in  one  thousand  one-dollar  pieces. 

Sec.  3536  (1873,  $  37.)  In  adjusting  the  weight  of  the  silver  coins  the  following 
deviations  shull  not  be  exceeded  in  any  single  piece :  In  the  dollar,  the  half  and  quarter 
dollar,  and  in  the  dime,  one  and  one-half  grains.  And  in  weighing  a  large  number  of 
pieces  together,  when  delivered  by  the  coiner  to  the  superintendent,  and  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  the  depositor,  the  deviations  from  the  standard  weight  shall  not  exceed  two- 
hundredths  of  an  ounce  in  one  thousand  dollars,  half-dollars,  or  quarter  dollars,  and 
one-hundredth  of  an  ounce  in  one  thousand  dimes. 

Sec.  3537.  (1873,  %  38.>  In  adjusting  the  weight  of  the  minor  coins  provided  by  thi» 
Title,  there  shall  be  no  greater  deviation  allowed  than  three  grains  for  the  five-cent  piece 
and  two  grains  for  the  three  and  one-cent  pieces. 

[Secs  3538-43  relate  to  the  delivery  of  coins  by  the  coiner  ;  the  selection  of  trial 
pieces ;  disposad  of  chippings,  wastage,  etc. ;  and  annual  settlement]. 

Sec.  3544.  (1873,  $  45.)  When  the  coins  or  bars  which  are  the  equivalent  to  any 
deposit  of  bullion  are  ready  for  delivery,  they  shall  be  paid  to  the  depositor,  or  his  order, 
by  the  superintendent ;  and  the  payments  shall  be  made,  if  demanded,  in  the  orde  in 
which  the  bullion  shall  have  been  brought  to  the  mint.  In  cases,  however,  where  there 
Is  delay  in  manipulating  a  refractory  deposit,  or  for  any  other  unavoidable  cause,  the 
payment  of  subsequent  deposits,  the  value  of  which  is  known,  shall  not  be  delayed 
thereby.  In  the  denominations  of  coin  delivered,  the  superintendent  shall  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  depositor,  except  when  impracticable  or  inconvenient  to  do  so. 

Sec.  3545.  (1673,  %  47.)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  mints  and  the  assay  office 
In  New  York  to  make  returns  to  depositors  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  keep  in  such  mints  and  assay  office,  when 
the  state  of  the  Treasury  will  admit  thereof,  such  an  amount  of  public  money,  or  bullion 
procured  for  the  purpose,  as  he  shall  judge  convenient  and  necessary,  out  of  which  thosa^ 
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who  bring  bullion  to  the  said  mints  and  assay  office  may  be  paid  the  value  thereof,  in 
coin  or  bars,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  value  has  been  ascertained.  On  payment 
thereof  being  made,  the  bullion  so  deposited  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States.  Tlie  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  may,  however,  at  any  time  withdraw  the  fund, 
or  any  portion  thereof. 

Sec  8546.  (1873,  %  46.)  Unparted  bullion  may  be  exchanged  at  any  of  the  mints  for 
fine  bars«  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Mint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  fineness,  weight  and 
value  of  the  bullion  received  and  given  in  exchange  shall  in  all  cases  be  determmcd  by 
the  Mint  assay.  The  charge  to  the  depositor  for  refining  or  parting  shall  not  exceed  that 
allowe<i  and  deducted  for  the  same  operation  in  the  exchange  of  unrefined  for  refined 
bullion. 

Sec.  8547.  (1W3,  {  48.)  To  secure  a  due  conformity  in  the  gold  and  silver  coins  to 
their  respective  standards  of  fineness  and  weight,  the  Judge  of  the  district  court  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  assayer  of  the 
4issay  office  at  New  York,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  President  shall  from  time  to 
time  designate,  shall  meet  as  assay  commissioners,  at  the  mint  in  Philadelphia,  to 
examine  and  test,  in  the  presence  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  the  fineness  and  weight  of 
the  coins  reserved  by  the  several  mints  for  this  purpose  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
February,  annually,  and  may  continue  their  meeting  by  adjournment,  if  necessary.  If  a 
majority  of  the  commissioners  fail  to  attend  at  any  time  appointed  for  their  meeting,  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  at  such  other  time  as  he 
may  deem  convenient.  If  it  appears  by  such  examination  and  test  that  these  coins  do 
not  differ  from  the  standard  fineness  and  weight  by  a  |»reater  quantity  than  is  allowed  by 
law,  the  trial  shall  be  considered  and  reported  as  satisfactory.  If,  however,  any  greater 
deviation  from  the  legal  standard  or  weight  appears,  this  fact  shall  be  certified  to  the 
President ;  and  if,  on  a  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  shall  so  decide,  the 
officers  implicated  in  the  error  shall  be  thenceforward  disqualified  from  holding  their 
respective  offices. 

Sec.  8548.  (1873,  |  49.)  For  the  purpose  of  securing  a  due  conformity  in  weight  of 
the  coins  of  the  United  States  to  the  provisions  of  this  Title,  the  brass  troy-pound  weight 
procured  by  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  London,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty -seven,  for  the  use  of  the  Mint,  and  now  in  the  custody  of  the  mini  in  Phila- 
delphia, shall  be  the  standard  troy  pound  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  conformably 
to  which  the  coinage  thereof  shall  be  regulated. 

Sec.  3549.  (i873,  |  50.)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to  procure 
for  each  mint  and  assay  office,  to  be  kept  safely  thereat,  a  faeries  of  standard  weights 
corresponding  to  the  standard  troy  pound  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of 
a  one-pound  weight  and  the  requisite  subdivisions  and  multiples  thereof,  from  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  grain  to  twenty-five  pounds.  The  troy  weights  ordinarily  employed 
in  the  transaction  of  such  mints  and  a  say-offices  shall  be  regulated  according  to  the 
above  standards  at  least  once  in  every  year,  under  the  inspection  of  the  superintendent 
and  assay er ;  and  the  accuracy  of  those  used  at  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  shall  be  tested 
annually,  in  the  presence  of  the  assay  commissioners,  at  the  time  of  the  annual  examina- 
tion and  test  of  coins. 

Sec.  3550,  (1^t3,  %  51.)  The  obverse  working  dies  at  each  mint  shall,  at  the  end  of 
each  calendar  } ear,  be  defaced  and  destroyed  by  the  coiner  in  the  presence  of  the 
superintendent  and  assayer. 

Sec.  3563.  (179)8,  %  20.)  The  money  of  account  of  the  United  States  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  dollars  or  units,  dimes  or  tenth'*,  cents,  or  hundredths,  and  mills  or  thou- 
sandths, a  dime  being  the  tenth  part  of  a  dollar,  a  cent  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  a 
mill  the  thcjusandth  part  of  a  dollar ;  and  all  accounts  in  the  public  offices  and  all  pro- 
ceedings in  the  courts  shall  be  kept  and  had  in  conformity' to  this  resrulation. 

Sec.  3564.  (Mar.  3, 1873,  g  1.)  The  value  of  foreign  coin  as  expressed  in  the  money 
of  account  of  the  United  States  shall  be  that  of  the  pure  metal  of  such  coin  of  standard 
value  ;  and  the  values  of  the  standard  coins  in  circulation  of  the  various  nations  of  the 
worhl  shall  be  estimated  annually  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  be  proclaimed  on  the 
first  day  of  January  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  8565.  (Mar.  3, 1873,  s  a.)  In  all  payments  by  or  to  the  Treasury,  whether 
made  here  or  in  foreign  countries,  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  compute  the  value  of 
the  sovereign  or  pound  sterling,  it  shall  be  deemed  ecjual  to  four  dollars  and  eighty -six 
cents  and  six  and  one-half  mills,  and  the  same  rule  shall  be  applied  in  appraising  mer- 
chandise imported  where  the  value  is,  by  the  invoice,  in  sovereigns  or  pounds  sterling, 
and  in  the  construction  of  contracts  payable  in  sovereigns  or  pounds  sterling  ;  and  this 
valuation  shall  be  the  par  of  exchange  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ; 
and  all  contracts  made  after  the  first  day  of  January.  1874,  based  on  an  assumed  par  of 
exchange  wiih  Gr.-at  Britain  of  fifty-four  pence  to  the  dollar,  or  four  dollars  forty-four 
and  four-ninths  cents  to  the  sovereign  or  pound  sterling,  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Sec.  3566.  (Feb.  9, 1793,  s  3 ;  Feb.  21, 18.57,  $  a.)  All  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins 
received  in  payment  for  moneys  due  to  the  United  States  shall,  before  being  issued  in 
circulation,  be  coined  anew. 

[Sec.  3567  13  the  same  as  sec.  1  of  the  act  of  Feb.  21,  1857,  page  10,  ante,"] 
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LEGAL  TENDER. 

Sec.  8584.  (Feb.  ai,  1857,  %  3.)  No  foreign  gold  or  silver  coins  shall  be  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

Sec.  3585.  (1873,  %  14.)  The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shalJ  be  a  legal  lender 
in  all  payments  at  their  nominal  value  when  not  below  the  standard  weight  and  limit  of 
tolerance  provided  by  law  for  the  single  piece,  and,  when  reduced  in  weight  below  such 
standard  and  tolerance,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  valuation  in  proportion  lo  their  actual 
'weight. 

Sec.  8586.  (1873,  §  I5.)  The  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender 
at  their  nominal  value  lor  any  amount  not  exceeding  five  dollnrs'  in  any  one  payment 

Sec.  8587.  (i873,  %  16.)  The  minor  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender 
at  their  nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  25  cents  in  any  one  payment. 

Sec.  3700.  (Mar.  17,  isea,  ^  i.)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  purchase  coin 
with  any  of  the  bonds  or  notes  ot  the  United  Slates,  authorized  by  law,  at  such  rates  and 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  deem  most  advantageous  to  the  public  interest. 

Sec.  254.  (Mar.  3, 1863,  %  5.)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
receive  deposits  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  with  the  Treasurer  or  any  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Unitea  States,  in  sums  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  and  to  issue  certificates  there- 
for, in  denominations  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  each,  corresponding  with  the 
denominations  of  the  United  States  notes.  The  coin  and  bullion  deposited  for  or  repre- 
senting the  certiticates  of  deposit  shall  be  retained  in  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  the 
same  on  demand.  And  certificates  representing  coin  in  the  Treasury  may  be  issued  in 
payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which  certificates,  together  with  tho^e  issued  for 
coin  and  bullion  deposited,  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  twenty  per  centum  beyond  the 
amount  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Treasury ;  and  the  certiticates  for  coin  and  bullion  in 
the  Treasury  shall  be  received  at  par  in  payment  for  duties  on  imports. 

Act  of  March  3,   1S75 — Authorlzlni;  thn  colnnf^e  of  a,  twenty-cent  pieces  ot 
silver  at  llie  Mint  of  tlie  United  States. 

[Provides  for  the  issue  of  a  silver  coin  of  the  denomination  of  20  cents,  weight  5 
grams,  legal  tender  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  |5  in  any  one  payment.] 

Act  of  April  17,  1S76 — Provisions  in  ref^ard  to  colnaffe  contained  In  the  act 
to  provide  for  deficiencies  in  tlie  Printing  and  Kngraving  Bureau  ot 
the  Treasury  Department,  etc. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  directed  to  issue  silver  coins 
of  the  United  States  of  the  denomination  of  ten,  twenty,  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents  of 
standard  value,  in  redemption  of  an  equal  amount  of  fractional  currency,  whether  the 
same  be  now  in  the  Treasury  awaiting  redemption,  or  whenever  it  may  be  presenied  for 
redemption^ ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may.  under  regulations  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  provide  for  such  redemption  and  issue  by  substitution  at  the  regular  sub- 
treasuries  and  public  depositories  of  the  United  States  until  the  whole  amount  of  frac- 
tional currency  outstanding  shall  be  redeemed.  And  the  fractional  curiency  redeemed 
under  this  act  shall  be  held  to  be  a  part  of  the  sinking  fund  provided  for  by  existing 
law,  the  interest  to  be  computed  thereon,  as  in  the  case  of  bonds  redeemed  under  the  act 
relating  to  the  sinking  fund. 

Jt.  RCfl.  of  Jul)'  23,  1S76— Joint  resolution    for  the   Issue  of  silver   coins. 

Besolved,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  such  limits  and  regula- 
tions as  will  best  secure  a  just  and  fair  distribution  of  the  same  through  the  country^ 
may  Issue  the  silver  coin  at  any  time  in  the  Treasury  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing ten  million  dollars,  in  exchange  for  an  equal  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  ;  and  the 
notes  so  received  in  exchange  shall  be  kept  as  a  special  fund^  separate  and  apart  from  all 
other  money  in  the  Treasury,  and  be  reissued  only  upon  the  retirement  and  destruction 
of  a  like  sun  of  fractional  currency  received  at  the  Treasury  in  payment  of  dues  to  the 
United  States  ;  and  said  fractional  currency,  when  so  substituted,  shall  be  destroyed  and 
held  as  part  of  the  sinkinsr  fund,  as  provided  in  the  act  approved  April  17,  1876. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  trade  dollar  shall  not  hereafter  be  a  legal  tender,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  limit  from  time  to  time  the  coinage  thereof  to 
such  an  amount  as  he  may  deem  suflacient  to  meet  the  export  demand  for  the  same. 

1  Chansred  to  $10  by  act  June  9, 1670,  §  ?,  p.  10.    For  eucceedine  legislation  see  : 

Act  of  April  17, 1876.— To  redeem  fractional  paper  currency  wiln  fubeidiary  silver  colna. 

Jt.  Res  of  July  «2, 1876.— To  issue  silver  coins  in  exchanpe  for  legal-tender  notes  ;  repealinar  legal 
tender  of  tbe  trade  dollar  and  restricting  its  coinanje  ;  limiting  subgidiarv  silver  coinage  to  SoC).Oi'0,(X)0. 

Act  of  February  88, 1878.— Restoring  legal-tender  quality  of  silver  dollar  and  directing  its  coinage  and 
the  issuance  rf  certtficates  tbcrefor. 

Act  of  July  14, 1890.— Discontinuing  coinage  of  standard  silver  dollar ;  authorizing  purchase  of  silver 
and  iMuance  of  certificates  aa  legal  tender. 

•  Coinage  prohibited  by  act  of  May  2,  1873. 

s  See  provisions  of  tbe  resumption  act  of  Jan.  14.  187%.  page  80. 

*  Under  Sec.  8  of  the  legislative,  executive  and  Judicial  appropriations  act  of  June  21,  1879,  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  Is  directed  to  Issue  immediately,  in  payment  of  a  rearagcs  of  pensions,  the  legal 
tender  notes  held  at  a  special  fund  under  above  authority,  and  it  is  further  providea  that  ''fractional 
currencv  preeented  for  redemption  shall  be  redeemed  in  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  oth^x:^e  appro- 
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Sec.  3.  That  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  subsidiary  silver  coin  authorized  by  l&ifr 
to  be  is^ed  in  redemption  of  the  fractional  currency  it  shall  be  lawful  to  manufacture 
at  the  several  mints,  and  issue  through  the  Treasury  and  its  several  offices,  such  coin  to 
an  amount  that,  including  the  amount  of  subsidiary  silver  coin  and  of  fractional  cur- 
rency out.<tanding,  shall,  in  the  aggregate,  not  exceed,  at  any  time,  tifty  million  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  silver  bullion  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
purchased,  from  time  to  time,  at  market  rate,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  any 
money  in  the  Trea<»ury  not  otherwise  appropriated  ;  but  no  purchase  of  bullion  shall  l>e 
made  imdcr  this  resolution  when  the  market  nite  for  the  same  shall  be  such  as  will  not 
admit  of  the  coinage  and  issue,  as  herein  pro^ided,  without  loss  to  the  Treasury  ;  an<i 
any  gain  or  seigniorage  arising  from  this  coinage  shall  be  accounted  for  and  paid  into 
the  Treasury,  as  provided  under  existing  laws  relative  to  the  subsidiary  coinage :  Pro- 
aided,  That  the  amount  of  money  at  any  one  time  invested  in  such  silver  bullion,  ex- 
clusive of  such  resulting  coin,  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Act  of  February  2S,  1§7S— To  authorize  the  coinage  of  the  standard  sU^er 
doUar  and  to  i  ejbtore  it«  legal-tender  character. 

Be  it  enacted,  ete.^  That  there  shall  be  coined,  at  the  several  mints  of  the  United 
States,  silver  dollars  of  the  weight  of  four  hundred  and  twelve  and  a  half  grains  troy  of 
standard  silver,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  January  18,  1887,  on  which  shall  be  the  devices 
and  superscriptions  provided  by  said  net;  which  coins,  together  with  all  silver  dollars 
lieretofore  coined  by  the  United  States,  of  like  weight  and  fineness,  shall  be  a  legal 
tender  at  their  nominal  value,  for  all  debts  and  dues  public  and  private,  except  where 
otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion,  at  the  market 
price  thereof,  not  less  than  two  million  dollars'  worth  per  month,  nor  more  than  four 
million  dollars'  worth  per  month,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  coined  monthly,  as  fast  as  so 
purchased,  into  such  dollars;  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  provision 
•of  this  act  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. And  any  gain  or  seigniorage  arising  from  this  coinage  shall  be  accounted  for 
and  paid  into  the  Treasury,  as  provided  under  existing  laws  relative  to  the  subsidiary 
coinage:  Provided,  That  the  amount  of  money  at  any  one  time  invested  in  such  silver 
bullion,  exclusive  of  such  resulting  coin,  shall  not  exceed  ^\e  million  dollars :  And  pro- 
'Pided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  cons^tnied  to  authorize  i he  payment  in 
ailver  of  certi6cates  of  deposit  issued  under  the  provisions  of  section  two  hundred  and 
fifty -four  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sec.  2.  That  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  President  shall  Invito 
the  Governments  of  the  countries  composing  the  Latin  Union.  so-oiUed,  and  of  such 
•other  European  nations  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to  join  the  United  States  in  a  con- 
ference to  adopt  a  common  ratio  bct\^  een  gold  and  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing, 
internationally,  the  use  of  bi-metallic  money,  and  securing  fixity  of  relative  value 
"between  those  metals ;  such  conference  to  be  beid  at  such  place,  in  Europe  or  in  the 
United  States,  at  such  time,  within  six  months,  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
Executives  of  the  Governments  joining  in  the  same,  whenever  the  Governments  so  in- 
vited, or  any  three  of  them,  shall  have  signified  their  willingness  to  unite  in  the  same. 

The  President  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  three 
-commissioners,  who  shall  attend  such  conference  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
jeport  the  doings  thereof  to  ttie  President,  who  shall  transmit  the  same  to  Congress. 

Said  commissioners  shall  each  receive  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
and  their  reasonable  expenses,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  j  and  the  amount 
necessary  to  pay  such  compensation  and  expenses  is  hereby  appropnated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  holder  of  the  coin  authorized  by  this  act  may  deposit  the  same  with 
the  Treasurer  or  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  sums  not  less  than  ten 
<iollars,  and  receive  therefor  certificates  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  each,  corresponding 
with  the  denominations  of  the  United  States  notes.  The  coin  deposited  for  or  represent- 
ing the  certificates  shall  be  retained  in  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  same  on 
demand.  Said  certificates  shall  be  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues, 
and,  when  so  received,  may  be  reissued. 

Sec  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
iereby  repealed. 

Sam.  J.  Randall,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepreseniativei, 
W.  A.  Wheeler,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and 

President  of  the  Senate, 

In  the  House  of  Reprebestatiteb  U.  S. 

Febbuabt  28,  1878. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  having  returned  to  the  House  of  Hepresentatives,  in  which  it 
-originated,  the  bill  entiUed,  *'  An  act  to  authorize  the  coii  age  of  tbe  standard  silver  dollar,  and  to  restore  iti 
l^al-tender  character,"  with  his  objections  thereto  ;  the  House  of  Representatives  proceeded,  in  poranance 
of  the  Constitution,  to  reconsider  the  same  ;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  said  bill  pass,  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTeB  agreeing  to  pass  tbe 
flame. 

Attest :  Oxo.  M.  Adams,  Clerk, 

By  Gbebn  Adams,  ChW  Clerk, 
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In  the  Senate  or  the  United  States. 

February  28, 1678. 
The  Senate  havinf;  proceeded,  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  to  reconsider  the  bill  entitled,  '*  An 
«ct  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar^nd  to  restore  its  leeal-tender  character,^*  returned 
to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  by  the  President  of  the  Uijited  Stntes,  with  nis  objections,  and  sent  by  the 
House  of  Repreeentatiye!^  to  the  Senate  with  the  messacre  of  the  Pretiident  returning  the  bllJ ; 
Hesolced,  That  the  bill  do  pass,  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  agreeing  to  paas  the  same. 
Attest :  Geo.  C.  Gorbam,  Secrttaty  of  ihe  Senate^ 

Act  of  IMIajr  3,  1S7S — Proliibltliic   tlie    colnase   of   the   t^irenty-cent   piece    oi 
•liver,  aatteorlzed  by  the  aet  of  Ala-roh  3,  1895. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. ,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  coinage  of  the 
twenty-cent  piece  of  silver,  by  the  €k)yemment  of  the  United  States,  be,  and  the  same  is 
lieteby  prohibited.    And  all  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Act  of  June  19t  1878 — Slalcing  appropriations  tbr  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  Judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  ttscal  year  ending  June 
30th,  1879,  and  wov  other  purposes. 


And  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  several  mints  and  assa^-offices  of  the  United  States 
to  make  returns  to  depositors  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  provisions  of  section 
^545  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  shall  hereafter  apply  to  the  several 
mints  and  assay-offlces  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  to  use,  as  far  as  he  may  deem  it  proper  and  expedient,  for  payment  to 
<lepositors  of  bullion  at  the  several  mints  and  assay-offlces,  coin  certificates,  representing 
-coin  in  the  Treasury,  and  issued  under  the  provisions  of  section  254  of  the  Revised 
Statates  of  the  United  States  ;  all  of  said  acts  and  duties  to  be  performed  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  it 
dhall  be  lawful  to  apply  the  moneys  arising  from  charges  collected  from  depositors  at 
the  several  mints  and  assay-offlces  pursuant  to  law,  to  defraying  the  expenses  thereof, 
including  labor,  material,  wastage,  and  use  of  machinery ;  and  only  so  much  of  the 
appropriations  herein  made  for  the  mints  and  assay  offices  respectively,  shall  be  used  for 
said  mints  and  assay- offices  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  operations  of  the  same,  after  the 
moneys  arising  from  the  charges  aforesaid  shall  have  been  exhausted  as  herein  provided. 
But  in  no  event  shall  the  expenditures  of  said  mints  and  assay-offices  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  specific  appropriations  herein  made  for  same. 

Act  of  HI  arch  3,  1879 — ^BIalcin«  appropriations  for  sundry  elvll  expenses  of 
the  Government  for  the  flseal  year  ending  JTune  30th,  1880,  and  16r  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  eiujteted^  etc,.  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  appro- 
priated for  the  objects  hereinafter  expressed,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80th,  1880, 
namely  : 

Transportation  of  United  States  securities  :  For  transportation  of  notes,  bonds,  and 
other  securities  of  the  United  States,  sixty  thousand  dollars  ;  and  so  much  of  the  act 
*'  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the 
Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  jrear  ending  June  80th,  1879.  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
June  19th,  1878,  as  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  coin  certificates  in 
exchange  for  bullion  deposited  for  coinage  at  mints  and  assay-offices  other  than  those 
mentioned  in  section  8546  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed  ; 
«aid  repeal  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Act  of  June  9,  1879 — To  provide  for  the  exchange  of  subsidiary  coins  fbr  la-vr- 
ful  money  of  the  United  States  under  certain  circumstances,  and  to  n&ake 
such  coins  a  legal  tender  in  all  sums  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,'  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. ,  That  the  holder  of  any  of  the  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  of 
smaller  denomination  than  one  dollar,  may,  on  presentation  of  the  same  in  sums  of  twenty 
<iollars,  or  any  multiple  thereof,  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  or  any  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  receive  therefor  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Treasurer  or  tLuy  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  who  may 
receive  any  coins  under  the  provision  of  this  act  shall  exchange  the  same  in  sums  of 
twenty  dollars,  or  any  multiple  thereof,  for  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  on 
<iemand  of  any  holder  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  present  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  of  smaller  denominations 
than  one  dollar  shall  hereafter  be  a  legal  tender  in  all  sums  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  in 
full  payment  of  all  dues  public  and  private. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are 
lereby  repealed. 

^Ct  of  nay  36,  18§3 — To  authorlme  the  receipt  of  United  States  gold  coin  in 

exchange  fbr  gold  hars.  ^ 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  superintendents  of  the  coinage  mints,  and  of  the  United 
States  assay  office  at  New  York,  are  herebv  authorized  to  receive  United  States  gold  coin 
from  any  holder  thereof  in  suras  not  less  than  $5,000,  and  to  pay  and  deliver  in  exchange 
tlierefor  gold  bars  in  value  equaling  such  coin  so  received. 

>  See  Act  of  Much  8,  1891,  p.  21.  ' 
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Act  of  AugUlt  7,  lS8d — Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  r.«,w. 

#*  *#*  *  «  * 

For  the  transportatioa  of  silver  coins  :  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  transport,  free  of  charge,  silver  coins  when  re- 
quested  to  do  so :  Provided,  That  an  equal  amount  in  coin  or  currency  shall  have  been 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  by  the  applicant  or  applicants ;  and  that  there  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated ten  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  same  be  available  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

#  ♦  »  #  »  #♦  * 

Acl  of  Allfl^Uit  4*  1§S6 — Maktnc  appropriations  for  aandry  eivil  expenses  o^ 
the  GuTemn&ent  for  tbe  flscal  year  ending  Jane  30tlk,  1887,  and  for  other- 
purposes. 

Be  it  ena4:ted,  etc.,  *  *  *  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authoi^ 
ized  and  required  to  issue  silver-certiticates  in  denominations  of  one,  tvs'o,  and  five  dollars^ 
and  the  silver  certificates  herein  authorized  shall  be  receivable,  redeemable,  and  payable 
in  like  manner  and  for  like  purposes  as  is  provided  for  silver-certiticates  by  the  act  of 
February  28th,  1878,  entitled  *'An  act  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar,  and  to  restore  its  legal-tender  character,"  and  denominatians  of  one,  two,  andfiv& 
dollars  may  be  issued  in  lieu  of  silver-certificates  of  larger  denominations  in  the  Treasunr 
or  in  exchange  therefor  upon  presentation  by  the  holders  and  to  that  extent  said  certifi- 
cates of  larger  denominations  shall  be  canceled  and  destroyed. 

Transportation  op  silver  coin  :  For  transportation  of  silver  coin,  including^ 
fractional  silver  coin,  by  registered  mail  or  otherwise,  forty  thousand  dollars  ;  and  in 
expending  this  sum  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  transport 
from  the  Treasury  or  subtreasuries,  free  of  charge,  silver  coin  when  requested  to  do  so  ; 
Prorided,  That  an  equal  amount  in  coin  or  currency  shall  have  been  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  or  such  subtreasuries  by  the  applicant  or  applicants.  And  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  report  to  Congress  the  cost  arisin^under  this  appropriation. 

[Similar  provisions  are  contained  in  succeeding  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  laws.] 

Act  of  February  19,  1S§7 — ^An  net  for  the  retirement  and  recolnage  of  tho 

trade  dollar. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,.  That  for  a  period  of  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 
United  States  tnide  dollars,  if  not  defaced,  mutilated  or  stamped,  shall  be  received  at  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer,  or  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  exchange  fcr  a 
like  amount,  dollar  for  dollar,  of  standard  silver  dollars,  or  of  subsidiary  coins  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  trade  dollars  received  by,  paid  to,  or  deposited  with  the  Treasurer 
or  any  assistant  treasurer  or  national  depositary  of  the  United  states  shall  not  be  paid  out 
or  in  any  other  manner  Issued,  but.  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  coinage  minta  and  recoined  into  standard  silver  dollars  or  subsidiary  coin,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  Prorided,  That  the  trade  dollars  recoined 
under  this  act  sh'dl  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  silver  bullion  required  to  be  purchased 
and  coined  into  standard  dollars  as  required  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1878. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  authorizing  the  coinage  and  issuance  of 
United  Sta'es  trade  dollars  are  hereby  repealed. 

Received  by  the  rreeldent,  Febrnary  19,  1887. 

[NoTK  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE. — The  foregoing  act  haying  been  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  his  approval,  and  not  havin?  been  returned  by  him  to  tlie  house  of  Congreas  in  which 
it  orig  nated  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  become  a  law 
without  his  approval.] 

Act  of  march  3,  1§§9« — sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Law. 

That  hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  use  any  portion  of  the  so-called  "  silver  profit 
fund  "  or  of  the  appropriation  for  "  storage  silver  transportation  "  for  the  purpose  of 
paving  the  expenses  of  the  transportation  of  sttmdard  silver  dollars  from  the  mints  or  the 
sub-treasuries  to  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Act  of  July  14.  1§90 — Directing  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  and  the  issue 
or  Treasury  notes  thereon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  dircted  to  purchase, 
from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  four  million  five  hundred 
thousand  ounces,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  offered  in  each  month,  at  the  market 
price  thereof,  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  three  hundred  and  seventy  one  and  twenty- 
five  hundredths  grains  ot*  pure  silver,  and  to  issue  in  payment  of  such  purchases  of  silver 
bullion  Treasury  notes  of  the  United  States  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  such  form  and  of  such  denominations,  not  less  than  one  dollar  nor  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars,  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Treasury  notes  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Ihia 
act  shall  be  redeemable  on  demand,  in  coin,  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  at 
the  of^ce  of  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  when  so  redeemed  may  be 
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Beissucd ;  but  no  greater  or  less  amount  of  sucli  ^lotes  shall  be  outstanding  at  any  time 
than  the  cost  of  the  sUver  bullion  and  the  standard  silver  dollars  coined  tWehom,  tlien 
held  iu  the  Treasury  purchased  by  such  notes  ;  and  such  Treasury  notes  shall  be  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  where  otherwise  expressly 
atipuiated  in  tlie  contract,  and  shall  be  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  puolio  dues, 
and  when  so  received  may  be  reissued  ;  and  such  notes,  when  behi  by  any  nationw 
bankinor  association,  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  its  lawful  reserve.  That  upon  de- 
mand of  ibi;  holder  of  any  of  the  Treasury  notes  herein  provided  for  'he  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescrilxj.  redei  m  such  nottsin  gold 
or  silver  coiu,  at  his  discn-iion,  it  Mn;?  the  established  policy  of  the  United  Slates  to 
maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  whh  each  other  upon  the  prcs  nt  leg:il  ratio,  or  su^h 
ratio  as  may  be  provided  liy  law. 

Sec. 3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaury  shall  each  month  coin  f^omillica 
ounces  of  the  silver  bullion  puicha<ed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  into  standard  sil- 
ver d  liars  until  the  first  day  of  July,  1?!^91,  m^d  after  that  tir  y  ho  shall  coin  ot  ll.e 
silvr^r  bullion  purchase!  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  to 
piuvide  for  the  redemption  of  the  Treasury  notes  herein  provided  for,  and  any  gain  or 
seignio»age  arising  from  Fuch  coinage  shall  I;?  accounted  for  and  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

Shc.4  That  the  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  existing  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  mint  service 
goveruiiig  the  methods  ot  determining  the  amount  of  pure  silver  contained,  and  the 
amount  o£  chargis  cr  deductions,  if  any,  to  be  made. 

5>LC  5.  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1878,  entitleii  "An  act  to  authorize 
the  coiiijisj  of  the  standsird  silver  dollar  and  to  restore  its  legal  tender  character,"  as  re- 
quire.:  the  monthly  pure,  ase  and  coinage  of  the  same  into  silver  dol  ars  of  not  less  than 
two  nrlliou  dollars  nor  more  than  four  million  do.lars*  worth  of  silver  bullion,  is  heieby 
repealed, 

[Sec.  G  relates  to  the  five  percent,  rfedemption fund  of  National  banks.  See  page  44  J 

Sec.  7.  That  this  act  ahali  take  effect  thirty  days  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Aet  (.f  Sept Cinher  26,  1§90 — To  amend  section  3510  of  the  Revised  Statutes  ot 
the  United  States,  and  to  provide  for  ne^r  designs  of  authorlxed  devices  of 
United  I»tate«  Coins. 

[Amends  sec.  3010  of  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  designs,  etc.,  of  coins.] 

Act  of  ^September  126,  1§90 — Anact  todlscontlnne  the  colnnf^e  of  the  three- 
dollar  and  one-dollar  void  pieces  and  three-ceni  nickel  piece. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  coinage  of  the 
three-dollar  gold  piece,  the  one  dollar  gold  piece,  and  the  three  cent  nickel  piece  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  prohibited,  and  the  pieces  named  shall  not  be  struck  or  issued  by  the 
Mint  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  That  as  fast  as  the  said  coins  shall  be  p'ud  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  they  shall  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  be  recoiued  into  other  denomiua- 
tioDsof  coins. 

Sec,  3.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Act  of  Fcbriiury  10,1991 — To  prevent  counterfeit lifg  or  munnfactu'e  of 
dies,  t«iols,  or  other  Implements  used  In  countei*feltln{(,nnd  providing  peual. 
ties  the.  efor,  and  provldlnir  for  the  Issue  ot  search  Mrarrants  In  «  ertaiift  rmnes. 

[Prohibits  the  making  of  molds,  hubs,  dies,  etc.,  in  similitude  of  dies  for  U.  S. 
coins,  or  of  anything  in  likeness  of  any  coins  of  the  U.  S.  or  of  any  foreign  Govern- 
ment ;  and  provides  for  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  all  counterfeits,  etc.] 

Act  of  Mareh  3,  1§91 — An  act  n&alcinf;  appropriations  for  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  expenses  of  the  Oovernn^ent  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1894,  and  for  other  purpo«es. 

Sec  3.  That  an  act  to  authorize  the  receipt  of  United  States  gold  coin  in  exchange 
for  gold  bars,  approved  May  26th,  1882,'  be  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"  That  the  superintendents  of  the  coinage  mints  and  of  the  United  States  assay 
office  at  New  York  may,  whh  the  approval  oi  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  not 
otherwise,  receive  United  States  gold  coin  from  any  holder  thereof  in  sums  of  not  less 
ftan  five  thousand  dollars,  and  pay  and  deliver  in  exchange  therefor  gold  bars  in  value 
equaling  such  coin  so  received:  Prorided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
impose  for  such  exchange  a  charge  which,  in  his  judgment,  shall  equal  the  cost  of  man 
utacturing  the  bars." 

«♦«♦«♦#**♦« 

Act  of  IVovcmber  1,  1993. — An  Act  to  repeal  a  part  of  an  act  approved 
July  14th,  1890,  entitled  *^Aift  Act  directing  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion 
and  the  Is4ue  of  Treasury  note^  thereon,  an  •  for  other  purposes." 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  so  much  of  the  act  approved  July  Uih,  1890,  entitled  *'  An 
act  directing  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  and  is-ue  of  Treasury  notes  thereon,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  as  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  from  time  to  time 
silver  bullion  U)  the  aggregate  amount^of  4,500,000  ounces,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  offered  in  each  month  at  the  market  i»rice  thereof,  not  exceeding:  one  dollar  for  three 
hundred  and  seven  y-one  and  twenty-five  one-hundred ths  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  to 
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issue  in  payment  for  such  purchases  Treasury  notes  of  the  United  States,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  repealed.  And  it  is  hereby  declaied  lo  be  the  jjolicy  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  money,  and  to  coin  both 
gold  aad  silver  into  money  of  equal  intrinsic  and  exchangeable  value,  such  equality 
to  be  secure  tbrough  mtemational  agreement,  or  by  such  safej^uards  of  legislation  as 
-will  in$>ure  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  in  value  of  the  coins  of  the  two  metals,  and  the 
equal  power  of  every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets  and  in  the  payment  of  debts. 
And  it  is  hereby  further  declared  that  the  effort  of  the  Government  should  be  steadilv* 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  safe  system  of  bimetallism  as  will  maintain  at  all 
times  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar  coined  or  Issued  by  the  United  States,  in  the 
markets  and  in  the  payment  of  debts. 

II.— L.AW§  REL.AT11VG  TO  OOVERSilliElVT  ClJRRESiCY. 

Act  of  July  17,  1861. — An  met  to  aatborixea  na,tlon«l  loAn,  and  for  otlier  pur- 
poses. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  within  twelve  months  from  the  pass- 
;age  of  this  act,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $250,000,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  public  service,  for  which  he  is  authorized  to  issue  coui^on  bonds,  or 
xeeistered  bonds,  or  Treasury  notes,  in  such  proportions  of  each  as  he  may  deem  advis- 
able :  the  bonds  to  bear  interest  not  exceeding  seven  per  centum  per  annum,  payable 
semiannually,  irredeemable  for  twenty  years,  and  after  that  period  redeemable  at  tbe 
pleasure  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  treasury  notes  to  be  of  an v  denomination  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  not  less  than  f  50.  and  to  be  payable  three  years  after  date, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  three-tenths  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually. And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  also  issue  in  exchange  for  coin,  and 
as  part  of  the  above  loan,  or  may  pay  for  salaries  or  other  dues  from  the  United  States, 
Treasury  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  fifty  dollars,  not  bearing  interest,  but 
payable  on  demand  by  the  assistant  treasurers  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  or  Boston,  or  Treasury  notes  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  and  sixty-five 
hundredths  per  centum,  payable  in  one  year  from  date,  and  exchangeable  at  any  time  for 
Treasury  notes  for  fifty  dollars,  and  upwards,  issuable  under  the  authority  of  this  act, 
and  bearing  interest  as  specified  above :  Provided,  That  no  exchange  of  such  notes  in  any 
less  amount  than  one  hundred  dollars  shall  be  made  at  one  time :  And  provided  fuMer, 
I'hat  no  Treasury  notes  shall  be  issued  of  a  less  denomination  than  ten  dollars,^  and  that 
the  whole  amount  of  Treasury  notes,  not  bearing  interest,  issued  under  the  authority  of 
this  act,  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000. 

Sec.  6.  Arid  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever  any  Treasury  notes  of  a  denomi- 
nation less  than  fifty  dollars,  authorized  to  be  issued  by  this  act,  shall  have  been 
redeemed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  reissue  the  same  or  may  cancel  them  and 
issue  new  notes  to  an  equal  amount :  Provided,  That  the  aggregate  amount  of  bonds  and 
Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act  shall  never  exceed  the 
full  amount  authorized  by  the  first  section  of  this  act ;  and  the  power  to  issue  or  reissue 
such  notes  shall  cease  and  determine  after  the  31st  of  December,  1862. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  expedient,  to  issue  in  exchange  for  coin,  or  in 
payment  f-jr  public  dues,  Treasury  notes  of  ai.y  denominations  hereinbefore  specified, 
bearing  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  centum  per  annum,  and  payable  at  any  time  not 
exceedmg  twelve  months  from  date,  provided  that  the  amoimt  of  notes  so  issued,  or  paid, 
shall  at  no  time  exceed  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

Act   of  Aug^USt  5v  1S61. — An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  *<Anact  to 
authorize  a  national  loan  and  for  other  purposes/' 

Be  it  ena^cted,  etc.,  *  ♦  *  Any  part  of  the  Treasury  notes  payable  on  demand, 
jiuthorized  by  said  act  [of  July  17,  1861],  may  be  made  payable  by  the  assistant  treas- 
urer at  St.  Louis,  or  by  the  depositary  at  Cincinnati. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  entwM,  That  the  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  said  act  to  authorize  a  national  loan,  and  for  other  purposes,  or  of  any  other 
act  now  in  force  authorizing  the  issue  of  such  notes,  shall  be  signed  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  some  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department,  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  said  Treasurer,  and  countersigned  by  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury,  or  by  some  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department,  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  'treasury,  for  said  Register,  and  no  Treasury  notes,  issued  under  any  act,  shall 
require  the  seal  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  supple- 
mentary as  limits  the  denomination  of  a  portion  of  the  Treasury  notes  authorized  by 
said  act  at  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  be  and  is  so  modified  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  fix  the  denomination  of  said  notes  at  not  less  than  five  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Treasury  notes  authorized  by  the  act  to 
"Which  this  is  supplementary,  of  a  less  denomination  than  fifty  dollars,  payable  on  demand 


^  Changed  to  $5  by  Act  of  Augast  2, 186t,  mc.  8,  b«low. 
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"Without  interest,  and  not  exceeding  iu  amount  the  sum  of  $50,000,000,  shall  be  receiv- 

aible  in  pnyment  of  public  dues. 

♦  »♦  «  »  ♦  »  »  »  * 

JLct  of  February  12^  1§63.— An  act  to  authorise  an  additional  issue  of  United 

States  notes. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  addition  to  the  fifty  mil- 
lions of  notes  payable  on  demand  of  denominations  not  less  than  five  dollars,  hereto- 
fore authonzed  by  the  acts  of  July  17,  and  August  5,  1861,  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
4iuthorized  to  issue  likes  notes,  and  for  like  purposes,  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000,  and 
.said  notes  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the  loan  of  $250,000,000  authorized  by  said  acts. 

Acl  of  February  d5,  l§6d. — Anaet  to  authorize  tbe  Issue  of  United  States  notes, 
and  for  tlie  redemption  or  funding  the  floating  debt  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue, 
on  tbe  cn»dit  of  the  United  States,  $150,000,000  of  United  Slates  notes,  not  bearing  inter- 
est, payable  to  bearer,  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  of  such  denominations 
as  he  may  deem  expediert,  not  less  than  five  dollars  each :  Prodded,  hoirever,  That  fifty 
millions  of  said  notes  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  demand  Treasu  y  notes  authorized  to  be 
i^ued  by  the  act  of  July  17, 1861 ;  which  said  demand  notes  shall  be  taken  us  as  rapidly 
as  practicable,  and  the  notes  herein  provided  for  substituted  for  them:  Andprorided 
further.  That  the  amount  of  the  two  kinds  of  notes  together  sl.all  at  no  time  exceed  the 
*sum  of  $150  « '00.000,  and  such  notes  herein  authorized  shall  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all 
taxes,  internal  duties,  excises,  dents,  and  demands  of  every  kind  due  to  the  United  States, 
except  duties  on  imports,  and  of  all  claims  and  demands  against  the  United  States  of 
every  kind  wl.atsover,  except  for  interest  upon  bonds  and  notes,  which  shall  be  paid  in 
Cf3iu.  ani  .•^hall  also  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts  public 
rnd  private,  within  the  United  States,  except  dutifs  on  imports  and  interest  as  aforesaid. 
And  ary  holdeis  of  said  United  States  notes  depositing  any  sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
or  some  rauhiple  of  fifty  dollars,  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  the 
f.5SLSf  ant  treasurers,  shall  receive  in  exchange  therefor  duplicate  certificates  of  deposit, 
one  of  which  may  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  thereupon 
issu?  to  the  holder  an  equal  amount  of  bonds  of  the  United  States,  coupon  or  regis- 
tered, as  may  by  said  holder  be  desired,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum 
]^raDnum  payable  semi-annually,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States 
J  ft er  five  years,  and  payable  twenty  years  from  the  date  thereof.  And  such  United 
f^ta:cs  notes  shall  be  received  the  same  as  coin,  e.t  their  par  value,  in  payment  for  any 
loans  that  may  be  hereafter  sold  or  negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
may  be  reissued  from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  interest  shall 
require. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
fund  the  Treasury  notes  and  floating  debt  of  the  United  States,  he  is  hereby  authorized 
to  i-sue,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  coupon  bonds,  or  registered  bonds,  t  o  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $500,000,000,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  five  years, 
and  payable  twenty  years  from  date,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum 
per  annum,  payable  semi-annually.  And  the  bonds  herein  authorized  shall  be  of  such 
denominations,  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  may  dispose  of  such  bonds  at  any 
lime,  at  the  market  value  thereof,  for  the  coin  of  the  United  States,  or  for  any  of  the 
Treasury  notes  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  issued  under  any  former  act  of  Con- 
gress, or  for  United  States  notes  that  may  be  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and 
all  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  of  the  United  States  held  by  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, or  associations  within  the  United  States,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  or  under 
Btate  authority. 

Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  receive 
from  any  person  or  persons,  or  any  corporation,  United  States  notes  on  deposit  for  not 
less  than  thirty  davs,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  with  any  of  the  assis- 
tant treaf^urers  or  designated  depositaries  of  the  United  States  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  receive  them,  who  shall  issue  therefor  certificates  of  deposit 
made  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  and  said  certificates 
of  deposit  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum  ;  and  any  amount 
of  United  States  notes  so  deposited  may  be  withdrawn  from  deposit  at  any  time  after  ten 
■days'  notice  on  the  return  of  said  certificates  :  Provided,  That  the  interest  on  all  such 
deposits  shall  cease  and  determine  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  :  And 
jprotided  further.  That  the  aggregate  of  such  deposit  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  amount 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

Sac.  fS.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  all  duties  on  Imported  goods  shall  be  paid 
in  coin,  or  In  notes  payable  on  demand  heretofore  authorized  to  be  issued  and  bylaw 
receivable  in  payment  of  public  dues,  and  the  coin  so  paid  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  special 
fund,  and  shall  be  applied  as  follows : 

First.  To  the  payment  in  coin  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  notes  of  the  United 
States. 

Second.  To  the  purchase  or  payment  of  one  per  centum  of  the  entire  debt  of  the 
TJnited  States,  to  be  made  within  each  fiscal  year  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1862,  which 
is  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund,  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  in  like  pftDner  bv 
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applied  to  the  purchase  or  payment  of  the  public  debt  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Tresjsurjr 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Third.  The  residue  thereof  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

[Sbcs.  6  and  7  prohibit,  and  provide  penalties  for,  all  counterfeiting,  forging^ 
etc.] 

Act  of  llarcll  17,  196^2 — An  act  to  aathorlme  the   parGhase   of  coin   «nd    Tor 

otli«*r  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  demand  notes  authorized  by  the  act  of 
July  17,  1861.  and  by  the  act  of  February  12,  1862.  shall,  in  addition  to  being  receivable 
in^payment  of  duties  on  imports,  be  receivable,  and  shall  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal 
tauder.  in  like  manner,  and  for  the  same  purposes,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  notes 
authorized  by  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  United  States  notes,  and 
for  the  redemption  or  funding  thereof,  and  for  funding  the  floating  debt  of  the  United 
States,"  approved  February  25,  1862. 

Act  of  July  11,  1§63 — An    act    to  authorize   an   additional   issue   of  Unite^I 
States  notes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue, 
in  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  authorized,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  of  United  States  notes,  not  bearing  interest,  payable 
to  t)earer  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  of  such  denominations  as  he  may 
deem  expedient :  Protided.  that  no  note  shall  be  issued  for  the  fractional  part  of  a  dollar, 
and  not  more  than  thirty  five  millions  shall  be  of  lower  denominations  than  five  dollars  ;. 
and  such  notes  shall  be  receivabL'  in  payment  of  all  loans  made  to  the  United  States. 
and  of  all  taxes,  internal  duties,  excises,  debts,  and  demands  of  every  kind  due  Co  the 
United  States,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest,  and  of  all  claims  and  demands 
against  the  United  States,  except  for  interest  upon  bonds,  notes,  and  certificate^  of  debt 
or  deposit ;  and  shall  also  be  lawful  ni(>ney  and  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  withm  the  United  States,  except  duties  on  imports  and  inierest.  a» 
aforesaid.  And  any  holder  of  said  United  States  notes  depositing  any  sum  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars,  or  some  multiple  of  fifty  dollars,  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
or  either  of  the  assistant  ti-easurers,  shall  receive  in  exchange  therefor  duplicate  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  one  of  which  may  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wha 
shall  thereupon  issue  to  the  holder  an  equal  amount  of  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
coupon  or  registered,  as  may  by  said  holder  be  desired,  bearing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  States  after  five  years,  and  payable  twenty  years  from  the  date  thereof ;  Protided, 
howeter,  that  any  notes  issued  under  this  act  may  be  paid  in  coin,  instead  of  being- 
received  in  exchange  for  certificates  of  deposit  ns  above  specified,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  And  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  maj  exchange  for  such. 
notes,  on  such  terms  as  he  shall  think  most  beneficial  to  the  public  mterest,  any  bonds  of 
the  United  States  bearing  six  per  centum  interest,  and  redeemable  after  five  and  payable 
in  twenty  years,  which  have  been  or  may  be  lawfully  issued  under  the  provisions  of  any^ 
existing  act ;  may  reissue  the  notes  so  received  in  exchange  ;  may  receive  and  cancel 
any  heretofore  lawfully  issued  under  any  act  of  Congress,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  issue  an 
equal  amount  in  notes  such  as  are  authorized  by  this  act ;  and,  may  purchase,  at  rates 
not  exceeding  that  of  the  current  market,  and  cost  of  purchase  not  exceeding  one-eighth 
of  one  per  centum,  any  bonds  or  certificates  of  debt  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  deem 
advisable. 

.  Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized,  in  case  he  shall  think  it  inexpedient  to  procure  said  notes,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  be  engraved  and  printed  by  contract,  to  cause  the  said  notes  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  be  engraved,  printed  and  executed,  in  such  form  as  he  shall  prescribe,  at  the 
Treasury  Department  in  Washington,  and  under  his  direction,  and  he  is  hereby  em- 
powered to  purchase  and  provide  all  the  machinery  and  materials  and  to  employ  such 
persons  and  appoint  such  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

Skc.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  limitation  upon  temporary  deposits  of 
United  States  notes  with  any  assistant  treasurer,  or  designated  depositaiy  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  receive  such  deposits,  to  fifty  millions  oi  dollars  be,  ond 
is  hereby  repealed  ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  receive  such 
deposits,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  such  amount  as  he  may  deem 
expedient,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  for  not  less  than  thirty  days, 
in  sums  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  five  per 
centum  per  annum ;  and  any  amount  so  deposited  may  be  withdrawn  from  deposit,  at 
any  lime  after  ten  days'  notice  on  the  return  of  the  certificate  of  deposit.  And  of  the 
amount  of  United  States  notes  authorized  by  this  act.  not  less  than  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  shall  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  scKJuring  prompt  payment  of  such  deposits- 
when  demanded,  and  shall  be  issued  and  used  only  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Treasury,  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  may  be  needed  for  that  purpose. 
And  certificates  of  deposit  and  of  indebtedness  issued  under  this  or  former  acts,  may  be 
received  on  the  same  terms  as  United  States  notes  in  payment  for  bonds  redeemable  after 
five  and  payable  in  twenty  years.  r^ r\r\n\o 
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8bc.  4.  And  he  it  farther  eno/cted^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at  any 
time  until  otherwise  ordered  by  Congress,  and  under  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the ' '  Act 
to  authorize  a  national  loan,  and  for  other  purposes,"  borrow,  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  such  part  of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  mentioned  in  said  act  as 
may  not  have  been  borrowed  under  the  provisions  of  the  same,  within  twelve  months 
from  the  passage  thereof 

[Sec.  5.  Appropriations  for  detecting  counterfeiting.] 

DEC.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "  An 
Act  to  auUiorize  the  issue  of  United  States  notes,  and  for  thu  redemption  or  funding 
thereof,  and  for  funding  the  floating  debt  of  the  United  States."  Approved  Februarv  25, 
1862,  so  far  as  the  same  can  or  may  be  applied  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  not 
incons^tent  Uierewith,  shall  apply  to  the  notes  hereby  authorized  to  be  issued. 

Act    of  J^Uly     l?^   1S63 — An    act   to   authorize   payments   In   stamps,    and   to 
prohibit  circulation  of  notes  of  le*s  denomination  than  one  dollar. 

Be  it  eruieted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
directed  to  furnish  to  the  Assistant  Treasurers,  and  such  designated  depositaries  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  by  him  selected,  in  such  sums  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  the 
postage  and  other  stamps  of  the  United  States  to  be  exchanged  by  them,  on  application, 
for  United  States  notes;  and  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  August  next,  such  stamps 
shall  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  United  States  less  than  $5,  and  shall 
be  received  in  exchange  for  United  States  notes  when  presented  to  any  Assisttint 
Treasurer  or  any  designated  depositary  selected  as  aforesaid ,  in  sums  not  less  than  $5. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  August, 
1862,  no  private  corporation,  banking  association,  firm  or  individual,  shall  make,  issue, 
circulate  or  pay  any  note,  check,  memorandum,  token  or  other  obligation,  for  a  less 
sum  than  $1,  intended  to  circulate  as  money,  or  to  be  received  or  used  in  lieu  of  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States ;  and  every  person  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 
in  any  District  or  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
^500,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both,  at  the  option  of  the 
-Court. 

Joint  reMOlUtlon  of  January  l*?"*    1§63— joint   resolution   to  provide   for 
the  Immediate  payment  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  make  immediate  provision  for  the  payment  of 
the  Army  nnd  Navy  :  Therefore,  Be  it  resolved,  etc,.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury be.  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  if  required  by  the  exin:encies  of  the  public  service, 
to  issue  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of 
United  States  notes,  in  such  form  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  not  bearing  interest,  pay- 
able to  bearer,  on  demand,  and  of  such  denominations  not  less  than  one  dollar,  as  he 
may  prescribe,  which  notes  so  issued  shall  be  lau  ful  money  and  a  legal  tender,  like  the 
similar  notes  heretofore  authorized  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  wi.thin 
the  United  States,  except  for  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt ;  and  the 
notes  so  issued  shall  be  part  of  the  amount  provided  for  in  any  bill  now  pending  for  the 
issue  of  Treasury  notes,  or  that  may  be  passed  hereafter. 

Act  of  Marcll  3*  1S63 — An  act  to    provide  'ways  and   means  for  the  support 

of  the  Government. 

♦  *  #*♦  ««« 

Sec.  2.  A'nd  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized  to  issue,  on  the  credit  of  the  United'  States,  four  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  in  Treasury  notes,  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  or  at  any  such 
time  or  times,  not  exceding  three  years  from  date,  as  may  be  found  most  beneficial  to 
the  public  interests,  and  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  six  per  centum  per 
annum,  payable  at  periods  expressed  on  the  face  of  said  Treasury  notes ;  and  tue  inter- 
est on  the  said  Treasury  notes  and  on  certiiicates  of  indebtedness  and  deposit  hereafter 
issued,  shall  be  paid  in  lawful  money.  The  Treasury  notes  thus  issued  i-hall  be  of  such 
denomination  as  the  Secretary  may  direct,  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  and  may  be  dis- 
posed of  on  the  best  terms  that  can  be  obtained,  or  may  be  paid  to  any  creditor  of  the 
United  States  willing  to  receive  the  same  at  par.  And  said  Treasury  notes  may  be  made 
a  legal  tender  to  the  same  extent  as  United  States  notes,  for  their  face  value,  excluding 
interest ;  or  they  may  be  made  exchangeable  under  rcirulalions  prescrilxjd  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  by  the  holder  thereof,  at  the  Treasury  in  the  City  of  \V'ashin^ion, 
or  "at  the  office  of  any  assistant  treasurer  or  depositary  desiirnated  for  that  purpose,  for 
Uni'ed  States  notes  equal  in  amount  to  the  Treasury  notes  offered  for  exchaniie,  t02:ether 
with  the  interest  accrued  and  due  thereon  at  the  date  of  interest  payment  next  preceding 
such  exchange.  Ami  in  lieu  of  any  amount  of  said  Treasury  not -s  thus  ( xchanged,  or 
redeemed  or  paid  at  maturity,  the  Secretary  may  issue  an  c(]ual  amount  of  other 
Treasury  notes  ;  and  the  Treasury  notes  so  exchanged,  redrcmed  or  pni  1,  shall 
be  cancelled  and  destroyed  as  the  Secretary  may  direct.  In  order  to  secure  certain 
and  prompt  exchanges  of  United  Slates  note  s  for  Tre:isury  notes,  when  recjuirod,  as 
above  provided,  the  Secretan'  shall  have  power  to  issue  United  States  notes  tDthe 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  wluc'i  may  be  used  if  necessary 
for  such  exchanges  ;  but  no  part  of  the  United  Stales  notes  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  issued  for  or  applied  to  any  other  purposes  than  said  exchanges ;  antWUeoeveir^ 
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any  amount  shall  have  been  so  issued  and  applied,  the  same  shall  be  replaced  a» 
sooD  as  practicable  from  the  sates  of  Treasury  notes  for  United  States  notes. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  l» 
hereby  authorized,  if  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  for  the  payment  of 
the  Annv  and  Navy,  and  ottier  creditors  of  the  Grovernment,  to  issue  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  of  United  States  notes,  including  the  amount  of 
such  notes  heretofore  autbonzed  by  the  joint  resolution  approved  January  17,  1808,  in 
such  form  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  not  bearing  interest,  payable  to  bearer,  and  of 
such  denominations,  not  less  than  one  dollar,  as  he  amy  prescribe,  which  notes  so  issued 
shall  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal-tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  or  private, 
within  the  United  States,  except  for  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt ; 
and  any  of  the  said  notes,  when  returned  to  the  treasury,  mav  be  rei&sued  from  time  ta 
time  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  may  require.  And  in  lieu  of  any  of  said 
notes,  or  any  other  United  States  notes,  returned  to  the  Treasury,  and  cancelled  or 
destroyed,  there  may  be  issued  equal  amounts  of  United  States  notes,  such  aa  are 
authorized  by  this  act  And  so  much  of  the  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  United  Statea 
notes,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  February  25,  1862,  and  of  the  act  to  authorize 
an  additional  issue  of  United  States  notes,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  July  11, 
1862,  as  restricts  the  negotiation  of  bonds  to  market  vahie,  is  hereby  repealed  And  the 
holders  of  United  States  notes,  issued  under  and  by  virtue  of  said  acts,  ^hall  present  the 
same  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  same  for  bonds,  as  therein  provided,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  July,  1863,  and  thereafter  the  right  so  to  exchange  the  same  shall 
cease  and  determine. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  itfurtficr  enacted.  That  in  lieu  of  postage  and  revenue  stamps  for 
fractional  currency,  and  of  fractional  notes  commonly  called  postal  currency,  issued  or 
to  be  issued,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  issue  fractional  notes  of  like  amounts  in 
such  forms  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  and  may  provide  for  the  engraving,  preparation 
and  issue  thereof  in  the  Treasury  Department  building.  And  all  such  notes  issued  shall 
be  exchangeable  by  the  assistant  trojvsurers  and  designated  depositaries  for  United  State* 
notes,  in  sums  not  less  than  three  dollars,  and  shall  be  receivable  for  postage  and  revenue 
stamps,  and  also  In  payment  of  any  dues  to  the  United  >tates  less  than  1^\q  dollars, 
except  duties  on  imports,  and  shall  be  redeemed  on  presentation  at  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  such  sums  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
shall  prescribe :  Prodded,  That  the  whole  amount  of  fractional  currency  issued,  includlng^ 
postage  and  revenue  stamps  issued  as  currency,  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000, 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby- 
authorized  to  receive  deposits  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  with  the  Treasurer  or  any 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  sums  not  less  than  twenty  dollars,  and  to  issue 
certificates  therefor,  in  denominations  of  not  less  tiian  twenty  dollars  each,  corresponding^ 
with  the  denominations  of.  the  United  States  notes.  The  coin  and  bullion  deposited  for 
or  representing  the  certificates  of  deposit  shall  be  retained  in  the  Treasury  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same  on  demand.  And  certificates  representing  coin  in  the  Treasury  may  be 
issue  1  in  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which  certificates,  together  with  those 
issued  for  coin  and  bullion  deposited,  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  twenty  per  centum 
beyond  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Treasury ;  and  the  certitlcates  for  coin  or 
bullion  in  the  Treasury  shall  be  received  at  par  in  payment  for  duties  on  imports. 

Act  of    June    30,  1§64 — An  aet  to  provide  'wa.ym   and    means  fbr  tlie  support 
of  tike  GoTernment,  and  tor  other  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  tt further  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  issue  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  in  lieu  of  an  equal  amount  of  bonds  authorized  by 
the  preceding  section,  and  as  a  part  of  said  loan,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  in  Treasury  notes  o  (  anv  denomination  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  payable  at  any 
time  not  exceeding  three  years  from  date,  or,  if  thought  more  expedient,  redeemable  at 
any  time  after  three  years  from  date,  and  bearing  interest  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  seven 
and  three- tenths  per  centum,  payable  in  lawful  money  at  maturity,  or,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  semi  annually. 

And  the  said  Treasury  notes  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on 
the  be  t  terms  that  can  be  obtained,  for  lawful  money ;  and  such  of  them  as  shall  be  made 
payable,  principal  and  interest,  at  maturity,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  to  the  same  extent  as 
United  States  notes  for  their  face  yalue,  excluding  interest,  and  may  be  paid  to  any 
creditor  of  the  United  Slates  at  their  face  value,  excluding  interest,  or  to  any  creditor 
willing  to  receive  them  at  par,  including  interest ;  and  any  Treasury  notes  issued  under 
the  authority  of  this  act  may  be  made  convertible,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  into  any  bonds  isstkhI  under  the  authority  of  this  act. 

And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  redeem  and  cause  to  be  cancelled  and 
destroyed  any  Treasury  notes  or  United  States  notes  heretofore  issued  under  authority  of 
previous  acts  of  Congress  and  substitute,  in  lieu  thereof,  an  equal  amount  of  Treasury 
notes  such  as  are  authorized  by  this  act,  or  of  other  United  States  notes :  Provided^  That 
the  total  amount  of  bonds  and  Treasury  notes  authorized  by  the  first  and  second  sections 
of  this  act  shall  not  exceed  $400,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  issued; 
nor  shall  the  total  amount  of  United  States  notes,  issued  or  to  be  issued,  ever  exceed 
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$400,000,000,  und  such  additional  sum,  not  exceeding  $50,000,000,  as  may  be  tempora- 
rily required  for  the  redemption  of  temporary  loan ;  nor  shall  any  Treasury  note  bearing 
interest,  issued  under  this  act,  be  a  legal-tender  in  payment  or  redemption  of  any  notes 
issued  by  any  bank,  banking  association,  or  banker,  calculated  or  intended  to  circulate 
as  money. 

Sec.  4.  Arid  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  authorize 
the  receipt,  as  a  tem(>orary  loan,  of  United  States  notes  or  the  notes  of  national  banking 
associations  on  deposit  for  not  less  than  thirty  days,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $50,  by  any 
of  the  assistant  tteasurers  of  the  United  States,  or  depositaries  desi^ated  for  that  pur- 
pose other  than  national  banking  associations,  who  shall  issue  certincates  of  deposit  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  bearing  interest  not  exceeding 
six  per  centum  annually,  and  payable  at  any  time  after  the  term  of  deposit,  and  after  ten 
days'  subsequent  notice,  unless  time  and*  notice  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  increase  the  interest  on  deposits  at  less 
than  six  per  centum  to  that  rate,  or,  on  ten  days'  notice  to  depositors,  may  diminish  the 
rate  of  interest  as  the  public  interest  may  requiie  ;  but  the  aggregate  of  such  deposits 
shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  issue,  and  shall 
hold  in  reserve  for  payment  of  such  deposits.  United  States  notes  not  exceeding 
$50,000,000,  including  the  amount  already  applied  in  such  payment ;  and  the  United 
States  notes,  so  held  m  reserve,  shall  be  used  only  when  needed,  in  his  judgment,  for 
the  prompt  payment  of  such  deposits  on  demand,  and  shall  be  withdrawn  and  placed 
again  in  reserve  as  the  amount  of  deposits  shall  again  increase. 

Sec.  5.  Arid  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  issue 
notes  of  the  fractions  of  a  dollar  as  now  used  for  currency,  in  such  form,  with  such 
inscriptions,  and  with  such  safeguards  as^ainst  counterfeiting  as  he  may  judge  best,  and 
provide  for  the  engraving  and  preparation,  and  for  the  issue  of  thesam^,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  notes  and  l)onds,  and  other  obligations,  and  shall  make  such  regulations  for  the  re- 
demption of  said  fractional  notes  and  other  notes  when  mutilated  or  defaced,  and  for  the 
receipt  of  said  fractional  notes  in  payment  of  debts  to  the  United  States,  except  for  customs,. 
in  such  sums,  not  over  five  dollars,  as  may  appear  to  him  expedient ;  and  it  is  hereby 
declared  that  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  applicable  to  the  fractional  notes  engraved  and 
issued  as  herein  authorized,  apply  equally  and  with  like  force  to  all  the  fractional  notes 
heretofore  authorized,  whether  known' as  postage  currency  or  otherwise,  and  to  postage 
stamps  issued  as  currency  ;  but  the  whole  amount  of  all  descriptions  of  notes  or  stamps 
less  than  one  dollar  issued  as  currency  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000. 

Act  of  January  2S,  1§05 — ^An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  Mrays  and  means  for  the  ftnpport  of  the  Government  and  for  other 
purposes,**  approved  June  30,  1864. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. ,  That  in  lieu  of  any  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  by  the  first 
section  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the  support  of  the 
€rovemment,"  approved  June  30,  1864,  thatv  may  remain  unsold  at  the  date  of  this  act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  issue,  under  the  authority  of  said  act,  Treasury  notes 
of  the  description  and  character  authorized  by  the  second  section  of  said  act :  Pravided, 
Tliat  the  whole  amount  of  bonds  authorized  as  aforesaid,  and  Treasury  notes  issued  and 
to  be  issued  in  lieu  thereof,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $400,000,000 ;  and  such  Treasury 
notes  may  be  disposed  of  for  lawful  money,  or  for  any  other  Treasury  notes  or  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness  or  certificates  of  deposit  issued  under  any  previous  act  of  Congress  ; 
and  such  notes  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  or  under  State  or  municipal  authority. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  itfurt/ier  enacted,  *  *  *  Pronded,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  give  any  authority  for  the  issue  of  any  legal-tender  notes,  in  any  form, 
beyond  the  balance  unissued  of  the  amount  authorized  by  the  second  section  of  the  act 
to  which  this  is  an  amendment. 

Act    of    JUarcll     3,    1965. — An  act  to  provide  inray-s  and  means  fbr  the  support 

of  the  Government. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  borrow,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  heretofore  authorized,  any  sums  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $600,000,000,  and 
to  issue  therefor  bonds  or  Treasury  notes  of  the  United  States,  in  such  form  as  he  may 
prescribe ;  and  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  issued  in  *  *  *  Treasury  notes  may  be  made 
convertible  into  any  bonds  authorized  by  this  act.  and  maybe  of  suchdenominat'ons— not 
less  than  $5)  —and  bear  such  dates  and  be  made  redeemable  or  payable  at  such  periods  as 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  be  deemed  expedient.  And  the 
interest  on  such  bonds  shall  be  payable  semi-annually ;  and  on  Treasury  notes  author- 
ized hj  ths  act  the  interest  may  be  made  payable  semi-annually,  or  annually,  or  at 
matunty  thereof  ;  and  the  principal  or  interest,  or  both,  may  be  made  payable  in  coin  or 
in  other  lawful  money :  Provided.  That  the  rate  of  interest  "on  any  such  bonds  or  Treas- 
ury notes,  when  payable  in  coin,  shall  not  exceed  six  per  centum  p?r  annum  ;  and  when 
not  payable  in  coin  shall  not  exceed  seven  and  three-tenths  per  centum  p^^r  annum  ;  and 
the  rate  and  character  of  interest  shall  be  expre«ised  on  all  such  bonds  or  Treasury  noes; 
And  protided  further.  That  the  act  entitled  '*  An  act  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the 
support  of  the  government  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June*  30,  lS>h>shaIl  bcrso 
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construed  as  to  authorize  the  issue  of  bonds  of  any  description  authorized  by  this  act 
And  any  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  bearing  interest,  issued  under  any  act  of 
Congress  may,  at  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  holder,  be 
converted  into  any  description  of  bonds  authorized  by  this  act ;  and  no  bonds  so 
authorized  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the  amount  of  $600,000,000  hereinbefore  authov 
ized. 

Bee.  3.  A7id  be  it  further  enacted,  *  »  ♦  provided  ;  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  issue  of  legal-teoder  notes  in  any  form. 

ACC    of  April     13,    1966 — An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  <' An  act  to  pro^rlde 
-vrnys  and  mcani  to  support  tlie  Government,**  approved  Marclk  3,  1865. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc..  That  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  ways  and  means  lo  sup- 
port the  Government,"  approved  March  8,  1865,  shall  be  extended  and  construed  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  his  discretion,  to  receive  any  Treasury  notes 
or  other  oMigaiions  issued  under  any  act  of  Congress,  whether  bearing  interest  or  not. 
In  exchange  for  any  description  of  bonds,  authorized  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amend- 
ment ;  and  also  to  dispose  of  any  description  of  bonds  authorized  by  said  act,  either  in 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  to  such  an  amount,  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  rates  as 
he  may  think  advisable,  for  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  or  for  any  Treasury  notes, 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  or  certificates  of  deposit,  or  other  representatives  of  value, 
which  have  been  or  which  may  be  issue<l  under  any  act  of  Congress,  the  proceeds  thereof 
to  be  used  only  for  retiring  'treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  issued  under  any  act  of 
Congress;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  increase  of 
the  public  debt :  Provided,  That  of  United  States  notes  not  more  than  $10,000,000  may 
be  retired  and  cancelled  within  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  thereafter 
not  more  than  $4,000,000  in  any  one  month:  And  provided  further,  That  the  act  to 
which  this  is  an  amendment  shall  continue  in  full  force  in  all  its  provisions,  except  as 

modified  by  this  act 

**  «  *  «  «  «  « 

Act     of     Marcll     3,     1967 — An  act  to  provide  Mrajr«  and  means  tor  tine  pay- 
ment of  compound-interent  note«.i 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  Tha^  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  and  retiring  any  compound- 
interest  notes  outstanding,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  issue  temporary  loan  certificates  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section 
four  of  the  act  entitled  *'  An  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  United  States  notes  and  for 
the  redemption  or  funding  thereof,  and  for  funfling  the  floating  debt  of  the  United 
States,"  approved  February  25,  1863  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  three  per 
centum  per  annum,  principal  and  interest  payable  in  lawful  money  on  demand  ;  and  said 
certificates  of  temporary  loan  may  constitute  and  be  held  by  any  national  bank  holding  or 
owning  the  same,  as  a  part  of  the  reserve  provided  for  in  sections  thirty-one  and  thirty- 
two  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  national  currency  secured  by  a  pledge 
of  United  States  bonds,  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and  redemption  thereof," 
approved  June  8,  1864  :  Proridrd.  That  not  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  entire  re^^erve  of 
such  bank  shall  consist  of  lawful  money  of  the  Unitel  Stales:  And  provided  further^ 
That  the  amount  of  such  temporary  ceriificales  at  any  time  outstanding  shall  not  exceed 
$60,000,000. 

Act  of  February  4,  186§ — An  act  to  «uspenfl  furtlior  reduction  of  therurrency. 

Be  it  ejKicted,  etc..  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  any  reduction  of  the  currency,  by  retiring  or  cancel- 
ling United  States  notes,  shall  be,  and  i;^  hereby,  susj)ended  ;  but  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  the  CHUcellation  and  dc-tructic^n  cf  muUlaied  United  States  notes, 
and  the  replacing  of  the  same  with  n  jtes  of  the  same  character  and  amount. 

Sci'TTTLER  Colfax.  Speaker  of  the  17 cm^  of  R  present cUit€». 
B.  F.  Wade,  Frtmdent  oj  Ike  ikna  e piu  tempore. 
Indorsed  by  the  President :  **  Received,  January  2 >,  is<.8." 

(Note  by  the  Department  of  State — The  foreifoinpj  act  having  been  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  hia  approval,  and  not  having  been  returned  by  him  to  the  Ilouso  of  Congreas.  in  which  it 
originated,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  tne  United  btates,  has  become  a  law  wltiioat 
his  approval.) 

Act  of  •fill)'  25,  IS68 — An  act  to  provide  for  a  ftirtber  issue  of  temporary 
loan  certificates,  for  the  purpose  or  recloeming  and  retiring:  the  remainder  of 
the  outstanding^  compound-interest  notes. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tl>at  for  the  sole  purpose  of  redeeming  and  retiring  the 
rem«inder  of  the  compound-interest  notes  outstanding,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  issue  an  additional  amount  of  temporary  loan  certifi- 
cates, not  exceedini?  |25,000,000 ;  said  certificates  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  three 
per  centum  per  annum,  principal  and  interest  payable  m  lawful  money  on  demand,  and 
to  be  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  certificates  authorized  by  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  to 
provide  ways  and  means  for  the  payment  of  compound-interest  notes,'*  approved  March 
2.  1867  ;  and  the  said  certificates  may  constitute  and  beheld  by  any  national  bank  hold- 
ing or  owning  the  same  as  a  part  of  the  reserve,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
above  mentioned  act  of  March  2..  1867. 


»  Ceo  A  etc  f  July  £5,  18  j8. 
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Act  of  Blarcll  1§,  1§60— An  act  to  Atr«ngtHen  the  public  credit. 

Be  li  enacted,  etc..  That  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  discharge  all  just  obligations  to  the  public  creciitors,  and  to  settlj  cnnflicHng 
questions  and  interpretations  of  the  laws  by  virtue  of  which  such  obligiitions  have 
l^n  contracted,  it  is  hereby  provided  and  declared  that  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is 
solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  in  coin  or  its  equivalent  of  all  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  not  bearing  interest,  known  as  United  States  notes,  and  of  all  the  interest- 
l>earing  obligations  of  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  where  the  law  authorizing  the 
issue  of  any  such  obligation  has  expressly  provided  that  the  same  may  be  paid  in  law- 
ful money  or  other  currency  than  gold  and  silver.  But  none  of  said  interest-bearing 
obligations  not  already  due  shall  be  ri  deemed  or  paid  before  maturity  udIcns  at  such 
time  United  States  notes  shall  be  convertible  into  coin  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  or  un- 
less at  such  time  bonds  of  the  Uniteii  States  bearing  a  lo-ver  rate  of  interest  than  the 
bonds  to  be  redeemed  can  be  sold  at  par  in  coin.  And  the  United  States  also  solemnly 
pledgen  its  fnith  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest  ])racticable  period  for  the  redemption 
of  the  United  States  notes  in  coin. 

Act  or  JFuly    13y  1870 — An  Act  to  provide  for  tbe  redemption  of  tHree  per  cent, 
temporary  loan  certlfivate«  and  for  IncrvaHe  of  national  bank  notes. 

«*•«*  t  *  * 

Sec,  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  at  the  end  of  each  month  after  the  passage 
of  this  acE  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  Comptroller  of  tlie  Currency  to  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  issued,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  section,  to  the  national  banking  associations,  during  the 
previous  month ;  whereupon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  redeem  and  cancel 
an  amo-int  of  three  per  centum  temporary  loan  certificates  issued  under  the  ac.s  of 
March  2,  1867,  and  July  25,  1868,  not  less  th-in  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  so 
reported  ;  and  may,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  the  presentation  of  such  temporary 
loan  certificates  for  redemption,  give  notice  to  the  holders  thereof,  by  publication  or 
otherwise,  that  certain  of  said  certificates  (which  shall  be  designated  by  number,  date 
and  amount)  shall  cease  to  bear  interest  from  and  alter  a  day  to  be  desienate.l  in  such 
notice  ;  anil  that  the  certificates  so  designate!  shall  no  lcD,'r?r  be  available  as  any  portion 
of  the  lawful  money  reserve  in  possession  of  any  national  bankimr  as^^ocintion,  and  after 
the  day  designated  m  such  notice  no  interest  shall  be  paid  on  such  certificate**  and  they 
«hall  not  thereafter  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  reserve  of  any  banking  association. 

Aet  of  June  20,  1§74 — Fixing  tHe  amount  of  United  Stat«««  Notes,  etc, 

[For  remainder  of  act  see  under  Laws  relating  to  Banking.  ] 
Sec  6.  That  the  amount  of  United  States  notes  outstanding  and  to  be  used  as  a  part 
of  the  circulating  medium  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  .^382  000.500,  which  said  sum 
fihall  appear  in  each  monthly  statement  of  the  public  debt,  and  no  part  thereof  shall  be 
held  or  u^ed  as  a  reserve. 

"Revised  SfatUteS  of  the    IJllltecl    States — Relating  to  tUe  currency. 

*  *  «  »  *  **  * 

Sec.  3571.  United  States  notes  shall  be  of  such  denominations  not  less  than 
$1  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  shall  not  bear  interest,  shall  be 
payable  to  !>earer.  and  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Heoretary  may  deem  best. 

Sec,  3572.  The  whole  amount  of  notes  or  stamps  for  the  fractions  of  a  dollar,  issued 
:as  currency,  shall  not,  at  anv  time,  exceed  $50,000,000. 

Sec  8573,  Xo  i>sue  of  fractional  notes  of  the  United  States  shall  be  of  a  less 
•denomination  than  ten  cents  ;  and  all  i'»sues  of  a  le.*is  denomination  shall,  when  paid 
\\Xo  the  treasury  or  any  designated  depositary  of  the  United  States,  or  redeemed  or 
•exchanged  aa  now  provided  by  law,  be  rerainecl  and  canceled. 

Sec.  3574,  'Jhe notes  of  the  fractional  currenc /  shall  be  in  such  form,  with  such 
Inscriptions  and  with  such  safeguards  agninst  counterf.-itiug,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  deem  best.  They  shall  be  exchangeable  by  the  assistant  tre;i<urer8  and 
designated  depositaries  for  Unifed  States  no* es  in  sums  of  not  less  than  f3.  and  shaU. 
be  receivable  for  postage  and  revenue  stamps,  and  for  all  dues  to  the  United  States, 
except  customs,  in  sums  not  over  $5,  and  shall  be  redeemed  on  presentation  at  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  .such  sums  and  under  such  regulations  us  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  prescril»e. 

jEC.  3-*)75,  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  provide  for  tlii'  engraving  and 
preparation,  and  for  the  issue  of  fractional  and  other  notes,  aisd  siall  make  fucU 
Tegalati')ns  for  the  redemption  of  such  notes  when  mutilated  or  defaced,  and  for  the 
receipt  of  fractional  notes  in  payment  of  debts  to  the  United  States,  except  for  customs. 
in  such  sums,  not  over  $5,  as  may  appear  to  him  expedient 

*  «  **  **  *  * 

Sec.  3579.  When  any  United  States  notes  are  returned  to  the  Treasury,  they  mny 
l)e  re-issued,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  interest  may  require. 

Sec.  3582.  The  authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  iiiak  •  any 
reduction  of  the  currency,  by  retiring  and  canceling  I'nitcd  States  notes  is  suspended. 

Sec.  3583.  No  person  shall  make,  issue,  circulate  or  pay  out  any  note,  check, 
nemorandum,  token  or  other  obligation  for  a  less  sum  than  one  dollar,  intended  to  circllv,. 
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late  as  money  or  to  be  received  or  userl  in  lieu  of  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  ;  ahA 
every  person  so  offending  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisoned  not  mor9 
than  six  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  8-j88.  United  btatcs  notes  shall  be  lawful  money,  and  a  legal  tender  in  payment: 
of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within  the  United  States,  exc^'pt  for  duties  or  imports, 
and  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

Sec.  8589.  Demand  treasury  notes  authorized  by  the  act  of  July  17,  1861, 
chapter  5,  and  the  Act  of  February  12,  1862,  chapter  20,  shall  be  lawful  money  and  a. 
legal  tender  in  like  manner  as  United  States  notes. 

Sec.  8590.  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Acts  of  March  8,  1863. 
chapter  78,  and  June  80,  1864,  chapter  172,  shall  be  le.sal  tender  to  the  same  extent  as. 
United  States  notes,  for  their  face  value,  excluding  interest. 

ProHded,  That  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  act  last  named,  shall  not  be  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  or  redemption  of  any  noies  issued  by  any  bank,  banking  association^ 
or  banker,  calculated  and  intended  to  circulate  as  money. 

Aet    of    January    14,     1875 — An  act  to  provide  for  the  resumption  of  specie 

paynientii. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required,  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  to  cause  to  be  coined,  at  the  mints  of  the  United- 
States,  silver  coins  of  the  denominations  of  ten,  twenty-flve  and  t!fty  cents,  of  standard 
value,  and  to  issue  them  in  redemption  of  an  equal  number  and  amount  of  fractional 
currency  of  similar  denominations,  or,  at  his  discretion,  he  may  i'-sue  such  silver  coins, 
through  the  mints,  the  sub-treasuries,  public  depositaries  and  post-offices  of  the  United 
States  ;  and,  upon  such  issue,  he  is  herebv  authorized  and  required  to  redeem  an  equal 
amount  of  such  fractional  currency,  until  the  whole  amount  of  such  fractional  currency" 
outstanding  shall  be  redeemed. 

Sec.  2.  That  so  much  of  section  8524  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
as  provides  for  a  charge  of  one-fifth  of  one  per  centum  for  converting  standard  gold  bul- 
lion into  coin  is  hereby  repealed ;  and  hereafter  no  charge  shall  be  made  for  that  ser- 
vice. 

Sec.  8.  That  section  5177  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  limiting  the  aggregate  amount  of 
circulating  notes  of  national  banking  associations  be.  and  is  hereby  repealed ;  and  each 
existing  banking  association  may  increase  its  circulating  notes  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing law  without  respecc  tosoid  aggregate  limit ;  and  new  banking  associations  may  be 
organized  in  accordance  with  existmg  law  without  respect  to  said  aggregate  limit ;  and 
the  provisions  of  law  for  the  withdrawal  and  redistribution  of  national  bank  currency^ 
among  the  several  States  and  Territories  are  hereby  repealed.  And  whenever,  and  so 
often,  as  circulating  notes  shall  be  issued  to  any  such  banking  association,  so  increasing- 
its  capital  or  circulating  notes,  or  so  newly  organized  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  redeem  the  legal-tender  United  States  notes  in  excess 
only  of  three  hundred  million  of  dollars,  to  the  amount  of  eighty  per  centum  of  theeun^ 
of  national  bank  notes  so  issued  to  any  such  banking  association  as  aforesaid  and  to  con- 
tinue such  redemption  as  such  circulatine  notes  are  issued  until  there  shall  be  outstand- 
ing the  sum  of  $800,000,000  of  such  legal-tender  United  States  notes'  and  no  more.  And 
on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  anno  Domini,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  redeem,  in  coin,  the  United  States  legal-tender  notes 
then  outstanding,  on  their  presentation  for  redemption  at  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  United  Spates  in  the  City  of  New  York*,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  fifty- 
dollars.  And  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare  and  provide  for  the 
redemption  in  this  act  authorized  or  required,  he  is  authorized  to  use  any  surplus  rev- 
enues, from  time  to  time,  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  to  issue.  seD 
and  dispose  of,  at  not  less  than  par.  in  coin,  either  of  the  descriptions  of  bonds  of  the 
United  States  described  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  14,  1870,  entitled  *'  An  act 
to  authorize  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt."  with  like  quahties.  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions, to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  this  act  into  full  effect,  and  to  use  the  proceeds 
thereof  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.  And  all  provisions  of  law  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Act     of    nay    31,    1878— An  act  to  forbid  tl&e  farther  retirement  of  United! 

States  le^al  tender  notes. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. ,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  other  officer  under  him  to  cancel  or  retire  any  more 
of  the  United  States  legal-tender  notes.  And  when  any  of  said  notes  may  be  Redeemed 
or  be  received  into  the  Treasury  under  any  law  from  any  source  whatever  and  shall  be- 
long to  the  United  States,  they  shall  not  be  retired,  cancelled  or  destroyed,  but  they  shall 
be  reissued  and  paid  out  again  and  kept  in  circulation  :  Prorided,  That  nothing  nerein 
shall  prohibit  the  cancellation  aod  destruction  of  mutilated  notes  and  the  issue  of  other 
notes  of  like  denomination  in  their  stead,  as  now  provided  by  law. 

All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

1  Subseqaent  act  of  May  31.  1878.  forbid  farther  retirement  of  legal  tender  notes,  and  fixed  the  limit 
at  amount  trien  outstanding,  (846, (581,01  ft. 

a  San  Francisco  adde<l  by  Section  3  of  act  of  March  3, 1887.    See  page  44. 
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Act  of  Any  nut  4,  1SS6 — An  act  fbr  malclng  appropriations  for  sundry  civil 
expenses  of  the  €U»irernment  for  tike  fiscal  year  ending  afune  30,  1§87,  and  for 
other  pttrposes* 

»»  *  «  »  »  ♦  » 

Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  *  *  *  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  issue  silver  certificates  in  denominations  of  one,  two  and  five  dollars,  aud 
the  silver  certificates  herein  authorized  shall  be  receivable,  redeemable  and  payable  in 
like  manner  and  for  like  purposes  as  is  provided  for  silver  certificates  by  the  act  of 
February  28,  1878,  entitled  **  An  act  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dol- 
lar, and  to  restore  Its  legal-tender  character."  and  denominations  of  one,  two  and  t^^ 
dollars  may  be  issued  in  lieu  of  silver  certificates  of  larger  denominations  in  the  Treasury 
or  in  exchange  therefor  upon  presentation  by  the  holders,  and  to  that  extent  said  certifi- 
cates of  larger  denominations  shall  be  cancelled  and  destroyed.        »         *         »         «- 

III.— LAWS  RELATISrO  TO  BANK  CVRREI^CY. 

Act    of    February    35,    1701 — An  act  to  incorporate   the   subscribers  to    tli» 

Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Whereae,  It  is  conceiyed  that  the  establishment  of  a  bank  for  the  United  States,  upoa 
a  foundation  sufficiently  extensive  to  answer  the  purposes  intended  thereby,  and  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  prmciples  which  afford  adequate  security  for  an  upright  and  pru- 
dent administration  thereof,  will  be  ver;^  conducive  to  the  successful  conducting  of  the 
national  finances  ;  will  tend  to  give  facility  to  the  obtaining  of  loans,  for  the  use  of  the 
Goyernment,  in  sudden  emergencies  ;  a  net  will  be  productive  of  considerable  advantages 
to  trade  and  industry  in  general ;  therefore  : 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc. ,  That  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  shall  be  established  ;  the 
capital  sir  ck  whereof  shall  nQt  exceed  $10,000,000,  divided  into  25  000  shares,  each  share 
being  $400 ;  and  that  subscriptions  toward  constituting  the  said  stock,  shall,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  April  next,  be  opened  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  superintendence 
of  such  persons,  not  less  than  three,  as  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  (who  is  hereby  empowered  to  appoint  the  said  persons  accord- 
ingly) ;  which  subscriptions  shall  continue  open,  until  the  whole  of  the  said  stock  shall 
haye  been  subscribed. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shaH  be  lawful  for  any  person,  copart- 
nership, or  body  politic,  to  subscribe  for  such  or  so  many  shares  as  he,  she  or  ihey  shall 
think  fit,  not  exceeding  1,000,  except  as  shall  be  hereafter  directed  relatively  to  the 
United  Sutes ;  and  that  the  sums  respectively  subscribed,  except  on  l>ehalf  of  the  United 
States,  s'^all  be  payable  one-fourth  in  irold  and  silver,  and  three-fourths  in  that  part  of 
the  public  dc'.t,  which,  according  to  the  loan  proposed  i  i  the  fourth  and  fifteenth  sec- 
tions of  the  act,  entitled  '*  An  act  making  provision  for  the  debt  of  the  United  Slates,*' 
sballbearan  accruing  interest,  at  the  time  of  payment,  of  six  per  centum  perannum.  and 
shall  also  be  payable  in  four  equal  parts,  in  the  aforesaid  ratio  of  specie  to  debt,  at  the 
distance  of  six  calendar  months  from  each  other ;  the  first  whereof  shall  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  subscription. 

Sbc.  7.  *  *  *  IX.  The  total  amount  of  the  debts  which  the  said  corporation  shall 
at  any  time  owe.  whether  by  bond,  bill,  note  or  other  contract,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
$10,*jOO,000.  oyer  and  above  the  monies  then  actuallv  deposited  in  the  bank  for  safe- 
keeping, unless  the  contracting  of  any  greater  debt  shall  have  been  previously  authorized 
by  a  law  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  excess,  the  directors,  under  whose  administra- 
tion it  shall  happen,  shall  bo  liable  for  the  sam'*,  in  their  natural  and  private  capacities; 
and  an  action  oc  debt  may,  in  such  case,  be  brought  against  them,  or  any  of  them,  their 
or  any  of  their  heirs,  executors  or  administrators,  in  any  court  of  record  in  the  United 
States,  or  of  eit  her  of  them,  by  any  creditor  or  creditors  or  the  said  corporation,  and  may  be 
prosecute  J  to  Judgment  and  execution ;  any  condition,  covenant,  or  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstandmg.  But  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  the  said  corporation,  or 
the  lands  tenements,  goods  or  chattels  of  the  same,  from  being  also  liable  for  and  chargeable 
with  the  s  lid  excess.  Such  of  the  said  directors  who  may  have  been  absent  when  the 
said  exce*»s  was  contracted  or  created,  or  who  may  have  dissented  from  the  resolution  or 
act  whereby  the  same  was  so  contracted  or  created,  may  respectively  exonerate  them- 
selves from  being  so  liable,  by  forthwith  giving  notice  of  the  fact,  and  their  absence  or 
dissent,  to  the  Pi-esident  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  stockholders,  at  a  general  meet- 
ing, which  they  shall  have  power  to  call  for  that  purpose. 

XV. — It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  directors  aforesaid,  to  establish  offices  whcre- 
soeyer  they  shall  think  fit,  within  the  United  States,  for  the  purposes  of  discount  and 
deposit  only,  and  upon  the  same  terms,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  shall  be  practised 
at  the  bank  ;  and  to  commit  the  management  of  the  said  office<^,  and  the  making  of  the 
said  discounts,  to  such  persons,  under  such  agreements,  and  s-nbject  to  such  regulations 
as  they  shall  deem  proper ;  not  being  contrary  to  law,  or  to  tha  constitution  of  the 
bank.^ 

XVI. — ^The  officer  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  Stat  eg 
Fhall  be  furnished,  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  he  may  require,  not  exceeding  once  a. 
week,  with  statements  of  the  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  &ail  corporation,  and  of  the 


debts  due  to  the  same ;  of  the  monies  deposited  therein  ;  of  the  notes  in  circulation, 
and  of  the  cash  in  hand  ;  and  shall  have  a  right  to  inspect  such  general  accounts  in  the 
books  of  the  bank  as  shall  relate  to  the  said  statements.  Prov&ed,  That  this  shall  not 
be  construed  to  imply  a  right  of  inspecting  the  account  of  any  private  individual  or 
individuals  with  the  bank.    ♦       »       * 

«««««««« 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  the  said  corporation  shall  advance  or  lend 
any  sum,  for  the  use  or  on  account  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates  to  any 
amount  exceeding  $100,000  ;  or  of  any  particular  Siate  to  an  amount  exceeding  J50,000  ; 
or  of  any  foreign  pnnce  or  state  (unless  previously  authorized  thereto  by  a  law  of  the 
United  States),  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  by  and  with  whose  order,  agreement, 
<5onsent,  approbation,  or  connivance,  such  unlawful  advance  or  loan  shall  have  been 
made,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  such  offence,  treble  the 
value  or  amount  of  the  sum  or  sums  which  shall  have  been  so  unlawfullv  advanced  or 
lent ;  one  fifth  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  informcT,  and  the  lesidue  thereof  to  the  use  of 
the  United  States  ;  to  be  disposed  of  by  law  and  not  otherwise. 

Sec.  10.  *  And  be  it  further  enacied.  That  the  bills  or  notes  of  the  said  corporation, 
originally  made  payable,  or  which  shall  have  become  payable  on  demand,  in  gold  or 
silver  com.  shall  be  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  United  States.  « 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  any  time  or  times,  within  18  months  after  the  first  day  of  April  next, 
to  cause  a  subscription  to  be  made  to  the  stock  of  the  said  corporation,  as  part  of  (he 
aforesaid  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000.  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  :}'2. 000,000.  to  be  paid  out  of  the  monies  which  shall  be  borrowed  by  virtue  of 
either  of  the  acts,  the  one  entitled  "An  act  making  provision  for  the  debt  of  the  United 
States ;  *'  and  the  other  entitled  *' An  act  making  provision  for  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt ; "  borrowing  of  the  bank  an  equal  sum.  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes,  for  which 
the  said  monies  shall  have  been  procured ;  reimbursable  in  ten  years,  by  equal  annual 
instalments  ;  or  at  any  time  sooner,  or  in  any  greater  proportions,  that  the  Government 
may  think  fit« 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enaeted.  That  no  other  bank  shall  be  established  by  any 
future  law  of  the  United  Sta'es,  during  the  continuance  of  the  corporation  hereby  cre- 
ated, for  which  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged. 

Act  of  JFune  3T,  179S — An  »ct  to  punish  frauds  committed  on  tlie  Bank  of  tike 

United  Statefl. 

[Provides  penalties  of  imprisonment  and  fine  for  altering,  forging  or  counterfeiting 
the  bills  or  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  any  order  or  check  on  the 
cashier  or  corporation  for  the  payment  of  money.] 

orpo 
the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  established, 
with  a  capital  of  $35,000,000.  divided  into  850,000  shares,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each 
«hare.  Seventy  thousand  shares,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $7,000,000.  part  of  the  capital 
of  the  said  Bank,  shall  be  subscribed  and  paid  for  by  the  United  States,  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  specified  ;  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  shares,  amounting  to  the 
fium  of  $28,000,000.  shall  be  subscribed  and  paid  for  by  individuals,  companies,  or  cor- 
porations, in  the  manner  hereinafter  specified. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  subscribers  to  the  said  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  their  successors  and  assigns,  shall  be.  and  are  hereby,  created  a  corpora- 
tion and  body  politic,  by  the  name  and  style  of  **  The  President,  directors  and  company, 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States."  and  shall  so  continue  until  the  3d  day  of  March, 
1836.        *#»»»»♦♦ 

Sec  11.    *  *  ♦ 

Eighth — The  total  amount  of  debts  which  the  said  corporation  shall  at  any  time 
owe,  whether  by  bond,  bill,  note,  or  other  contract,  over  and  above  the  debt  or  debts  due 
for  money  deposited  in  the  bank,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $35,000,000,  unless  the 
<;ontracting  of  any  greater  debt  shall  have  been  previously  authorized  by  law  of  the 
United  States.  In  case  of  excess,  the  directors  under  whose  administration  it  shall  happen 
shall  be  liable  for  the  same  in  their  natural  and  private  capacities  ;  and  an  action  of  debt  may 
in  such  case  be  brought  against  them,  or  any  of  them,  their  or  any  of  their  heirs,  executors, 
or  administrators,  in  anv  court  of  record  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them,  by  any 
creditor  or  creditors  of  the  said  corporation,  and  may  be  prosecuted  to  judgment  and 
execution,  any  condition,  covenant,  or  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But 
this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  the  said  corporation  of  the  lands,  tene- 
ments, goods,  or  chattels  of  the  same  from  being  also  liable  for,  and  chargeable  with  said 
excess. 

Such  of  the  said  directors  who  may  have  been  absent  when  the  said  excess  was  con- 
tracted or  created,  or  who  may  have  dissented  from  the  resolution  or  act  whereby  the 
same  was  so  contracted  or  created,  may  respectively  exonerate  themselves  from  being  so 
liable  by  forthwith  giving  notice  of  the  fact,  and  of  their  absence  or  dissent,  to  the 


•  This  section  was  repealed  March  19,  1812,  after  the  expiration  of  the  charter. 
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President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  stockholders,  at  a  general  meeting,  which  ihej 
shall  have  power  to  caJl  for  that  purpose. 

Twelfth —  »  *  ♦  Provided,  That  all  bills  or  notes,  so  to  be  issued  by  said  cor- 
poratioD,  shall  be  made  payable  on  demand,  other  than  bills  or  not(«  for  the  payment  of 
a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and  payable  to  the  order  of  some  person 
or  persons,  which  bills  or  notes  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  corporation  to  make  payable 
at  any  time  not  exceeding  sixty  days  from  the  date  thereof. 

*  »»»  »  »  »  ♦ 

Seventeenth — No  note  shall  be  isued  of  less  amoimt  than  five  dollars. 

Sec.  14.  '  And  be  it  further  eruicted,  Tnat  the  bills  or  notes  of  the  said  corporatkm 
originallv  made  payable,  or  which  shall  have  become  payable  on  demand,  shall  be 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  United  States,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  act  of 
Congress. 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  corporation  shall  not  at  any  time 
suspend  or  refuse  payment  in  gold  and  silver,  of  any  of  its  notes,  bills  or  obligations;  nor 
of  any  moneys  received  upon  deposit  in  said  bank,  or  in  any  of  its  offices  of  discount 
and  deposit.  And  if  the  said  corporation  shall  at  any  time  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  on 
demand  any  bill,  note  or  obli^tion  issued  by  the  corporation,  according  to  the  contract^ 
promise  or  undertaking:  therem  expressed  ;  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  on  demand 
any  moneys  received  m  said  bank,  or  in  any  of  its  offices  aforesaid,  on  deposit,  to  the 
person  or  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  then,  and  io  every  such  case,  the  holder 
of  any  such  note,  bill,  or  obligation,  or  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  demand  and 
receive  such  moneys  as  aforesaid,  shall  respectively  be  entitled  to  receive  and  recover 
interest  on  the  said  bills,  notes,  obligations  or  moneys,  until  the  same  shall  be  fully  paid 
and  satisfied,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  time  of  such  demand 
as  aforesaid  ;  Provided,  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  hereafter  enact  laws  enforcing 
and  regulating  the  recovery  of  the  amount  of  the  notes,  bills,  obligations  or  other  debts, 
of  which  payment  shall  have  been  refused  as  aforesaid,  with  the  rate  of  interest  above 
mentioned,  vesting  jurisdiction  for  that  purpose  in  any  courts,  either  of  law  or  equity, 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  Territories  thereof,  or  of  the  several  States,  as  they 
may  deem  expedient. 

[Sees.  18  and  19  provide  penalties  of  imprisonment  and  fine  for  forging  or  counter- 
feiting the  notes  or  bills  of  the  Bank  of  the  tfnited  States,  or  any  order  or  check  on  the 
bank  or  its  cashier.] 

Sec.  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  consideration  of  the  exclusive  privileges 
and  benefits  conferred  by  this  act,  upon  the  said  bank,  the  president,  directors,  and 
company  thereof,  shall  pay  to  the  United  States,  out  of  the  corporate  funds  thereof, 
the  sum  of  one  million  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  three  equal  payments; 
that  is  to  say  :  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  ;  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  at  the  expiration  of  three  years ;  and  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  at  the  expiration  of  four  years  after  the  said  bank  shall  be  organized,  and  com- 
mence its  operations  in  the  manner  herein  before  provided. 

Sec.  21.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  other  bank  shall  be  established  by  anv 
future  law  of  the  United  Slates  during  the  continuance  of  the  corporation  hereby  created* 
for  which  the  faith  of  the  United  States  ii  hereby  pledged.  #  *  ♦ 

Act  or  February  35,  1§63 — ^ct  to  provide  &  lVatfon»l  Currency,  secured  hy 
a.  pledge  of  tHe  United  States  stocks,  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and 
redemption  thereof. 

[Note. — This  act  was  superseded  by  the  act  of  June  3, 1864,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  largely  the  same.  The  most  important  provisions  omitted  in  the  latter  act  were 
the  following :] 

Sec.  62.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  bank  or  banking  association,  author- 
ized by  any  State  law  to  engage  in  the  business  of  banking,  and  duly  organized  under 
such  Sta^e  law,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  which  shall  be  the  holder 
and  owner  of  United  States  bonds  to  the  amount  of  fifty  per  centum  of  its  capital  stock, 
may  transfer  and  deliver  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  such  bonds,  or  any  part 
thereof,  in  the  manner  provided  by  this  act ;  and,  upon  making  such  transfer  and  deliv- 
ery such  bank  or  banking  association  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  circulating  notes,  as  herein  provided,  equal  in  amount  to  eighty  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  the  bonds  so  transferred  and  delivered. 

Sec.  63.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  upon  the  failure  of  any  such  State  bank 
or  bankin?  association,  to  redeem  any  of  its  circulating  notes,  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  tlie  preceding  section  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall,  when  satisfied 
that  such  default  has  Seen  made,  and  within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such  default, 
proceed  to  declare  the  bonds  transferred  and  delivered  to  the  treasurer,  forfeited  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  same  shall  thereupon  be  forfeited  accordingly.  And  thereupon 
the  circulating  notes  which  have  been  issued  by  such  bank  or  banking  association,  shall 

>  This  wction  WM  repealed  \>j  Act  of  Jane  15, 1836.  ^^  ^ 
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be  redeemed  and  paid  at  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
circulating  notes  i&sued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  redeemed  and  paid. 

Sec.  64.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  bonds  forfeited  as  provided  in  ihe  last 
preceding  section,  nay  be  canceled  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  circulating  notes  redeemed 
4iad  paid,  or  such  bo..ds  may  be  sold,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  after  deducting  out  of  the  proceeds  a  sum  sufiicient  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of 
circulatin.:r  notes  for  the  redemption  of  which  such  bonds  are  held,  the  surplus,  if  any 
renia  ns,  thail  be  paid  to  the  bank  or  banking  association  from  which  such  bonds  were 
received. 
Act  of  JFune  3,  1864 — An  act  to  seenre  national  currency,  secured  by  a  pledge 

of  ITnited  States  bonds,  and  to  provide  for  tbe  cfrc'uiatlon  and  redemption 

tbereof. 

[Note. — This  act  is  the  basis  of  the  Revised  Statutes  at  pp.  86-40.  Only  such  por- 
tions are  given  here  as  are  affected  by  subsequent  legislation  prior  to  the  Revised  Statutes.] 

Sec,  21.  And  be  tt  further  enacted.  That  upon  the  transfer  and  delivery  of  bonds  lo 
the  Treasurer,  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  section,  the  associations  making  the  same 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Compti oiler  of  the  Currency,  circulating  ndtes  in 
different  denominations,  in  blank,  registered  and  countersigned  as  hereinafter  provided, 
equal  in  amount  to  ninety  per  centum  of  the  current  market  value  of  the  United  Stales 
lK>nd8  80  transferred  and  deUvered,  but  not  exccding  ninety  per  centum  of  the  amoimt 
of  said  bonds  at  the  par  value  thereof,  if  bearing?  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  live  per 
centum  per  annum  ;  and  at  no  time  shall  the  total  amount  of  such  notes  issued  to  any 
such  association  exceed  the  amount  at  such  time  actually  paid  in  of  its  capital  stock.* 

Sec.  22  And  bs  it  further  enneted.  That  the  entire  amount  of  notes  for  circulation 
to  be  issued  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  «    ♦    *    » 

SiiC.  84.  And  be  it  furtlier  enacted.  That  every  association  shall  make  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  a  report,  according  to  the  form  which  may  be  prescribed  by  him, 
verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  tne.  president  or  cashier  of  such  association  ;  which 
report  shall  exhibit  in  detail,  and  under  appropriate  heads,  the  resources  and  liabilities  of 
the  association  before  the  commencem?nt  of  business  on  tbe  morning  of  the  first  Monday 
of  the  months  of  January,  April,  July  and  October  of  each  year.'    ♦    *    ♦ 

Act  of  !?larcll  3,  I86r'( — An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  «  An  Act  to  provide  n 
national  currency,  secured  by  r%  pledge  of  United  State«bond»,  and  to  provide 
for  tbe  clrculMtloii  and  redemption  thereof.'* 

*  *  *  And  the  amount  of  said  circulating  notes  to  be  furnished  to 
-each  association  shall  be  in  proj^ortion  to  its  paid  up  capital  as  follows, 
And  no  more :  *  To  each  association  whose  capital  shall  not  exceed  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  ninety  per  centum  of  such  capital ;  to  each  association 
who«-e  capital  exceeds  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  does  not  exceed 
one  million  dollars,  eighty  per  centum  of  such  capital ;  to  each  association  whose 
capital  exceeds  one  million  of  dollars,  but  does  not  exceed  three  million  of 
dollars,  seventy  per  centum  of  such  capitnl  ;  to  eiich  association  whose  rap  tal  exceeds 
three  millions  of  dollars,  of  such  capital.  And  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  entire  amount  of  circulating  notes  authorized  to  be  issued  shall  be  apportioned 
to  associations  in  the  IStaics,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  an  J  in  the  Territories,  accord- 
ing to  representative  population,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  apportioned  by  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  among  an^ociations  formed  in  the  several  btates,  in  the  District  of 
-Columbia,  and  in  the  Territories,  having  due  regard  to  the  existing  banking  capital, 
resources  and  business  of  such  States,  District,  and  Territories. 

Act  of  lYIarch  3,  1S65— Revenue  act. 

*»«*«  *  «  • 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  national  banking  association,  State 
bank  or  state  banking  association,  sliall  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of 
notes  of  any  stale  bank  or  state  banking  association,  paid  out  by  them  after  the  first  day 
of  July,  18(56. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  any  existing  bank  organized  under  tha  laws 
of  any  state,  having  a  paid  up  capital  of  not  less  than  $75,000,  which  shall  apply  before 
the  first  day  of  July  next  for  authority  to  become  a  national  bank,  under  the  Act  *  ♦  ♦ 
approved  June  3.  1864,  and  shall  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  said  Act,  shall,  if 
such  bank  be  found  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  be  in  good  standing  and 
credit,  receive  such  authority  in  preference  to  new  associations  applying  for  the  same. 
{!^  mainder  of  section,  referring  to  State  banks  having  branchee,  same  as  Sec.  5166  of  Roy.  Bt.,  See  p.  86.] 

Act  of  July  13,  1S66 — To  reduce  internal  taxation,  etc. 

«*««*  *  ♦  ♦ 

Sec.  9.  (bis  )  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 1865, 
•»  *  *  1)6  amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  inserting  lieu  thereof 
the  following  :  That  every  national  banking  association.  State  bank,  or  State  banking 
association,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  notes  of  any  person, 

»  See  Act  of  March  \  18f.\  followinp. 

-  See  Act  of  March  S,  1Sn: ,  following  ;         July  12, 1870,  p.  86 ;  and  Act  July  14, 1875,  repealhig  limlu* 
tion,  p.  42. 

*  See  Act  of  Maich  8, 1869,  p.  85. 

«  See  Sec  21  of  Act  of  Jane  8, 1864,  aboye. 
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State  bank  or  State  banking  association,  used  for  circulation  and  paid  out  by  them  after 
the  first  day  of  August,  1866,  and  such  tax  shall  be  assessed  and  paid  in  such  manner  as 
£hall  be  prescribed  by  the  commission  of  internal  revenue. 

«*««««  *  * 

A.Ct  or  March  d,  1867. — An  act  to  provide  -vrays  and  means  for  tlie  payment  of 

compound  Interest  note*. 

Said  certificates  of  temporary  loan^  may  constitute  and  be  held  by  any  national  bank 
liolding  or  owning  the  same,  as  a  part  of  the  reserve  provided  for  in  sections  81  and  83 
of  the  Act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  a  national  currency  secured  by  a  pledge  of 
United  States  bonds,  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  ana  redemption  thereof,  ap- 
proved June  8,  1864  :  Pravided,  That  not  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  entire  reserve  of 
£uch  bank  shall  consist  of  lawful  money  of  the  United  States.  ^ 

^Ct  of  march  30,  19^7 — To  exempt  certain  articles  firont  Internal  tax,  etc. 
*«««  *  #«  » 

Sec.  2.  Aiid  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  national  banking  association,  State 
bank  or  banker,  or  association,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  notes 
of  any  town,  city,  or  municipal  corporation,  paid  out  by  them  after  the  first  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  1867.  to  be  collected  m  the  mode  and  manner  m  which  the  tax  on  the  notes  of 
State  banks  is  collected. 

Act     of    March    3,     1860 — A.n  act  regulating  tHe  reports  of  national  banking 

a»soclatlons. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in  lieu  of  all  reports  required  by  section  thirtv-four  of  the 
national  currency  act,  every  association  shall  make  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
sot  less  than  five  reports  during  each  and  every  year,  according  to  the  form  which  may 
be  prescribed  by  him,  verified  by  the  oaih  or  affirmation  of  the  prcbident  or  cashier  of 
such  association,  and  attested  by  the  signature  of  at  least  three  of  the  directors.  Each 
such  report  shall  exhibit,  in  detail  and  under  appropriate  heads,  the  resources  and  liabil- 
ities of  the  associations  at  the  close  of  business  on  any  past  day  by  him  specified.  *  *  * 

Act  of  JFuly  13,  1§70. — An  act  to  proTlfie  for  the  redemption  of  the  three  per 
cent,  tenkporary  loan  and  for  the  Increase  of  national  bank  notes. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  So4.000,000  in  notes  for  circulation  may  be  issued  to 
national  banking  associations,  in  addition  to  the  $300,000,000  authorized  by  the  twenty- 
second  section  of  the  **  Act  to  provide  a  national  currency,  secured  by  a  pledge  of  United 
States  bonds,  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and  redemption  thereof,"  approved  June 
S,  1864 ;  anil  the  amount  of  notes  so  provided  shall  be  furnished  to  banking  associations 
organized,  or  to  be  organized,  in  those  States  and  Territories  having  less  than  their 
proportion  under  the  apportionment  contemplated  by  the  provisions  of  the  *' Act  to 
amend  an  act  to  provide  a  national  currency  secured  by  a  pledge  of  L'niled  States 
bonds,  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and  redemption  thereof,"  approved  March  8, 
1865 ;  and  the  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  to  secure  the 
additional  circulating  notes  herein  authorized,  shall  be  of  any  description  of  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  bearinff  interest  in  coin ;  but  a  new  apportionment  of  the  increased 
circulation  herein  provided  for  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable,  based  upon  the 
census  of  1870 :  Prodded,  That  if  applications  for  the  circulation  herein  authorized  shall 
not  be  made  within  one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act  by  banking  associations  organ- 
ized, or  to  be  organized,  in  States  having  less  than  their  proportion,  it  shall  bo  lawful 
for  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  issue  such  circulation  to  banking  associations 
applying  for  the  same  in  other  States  or  Territories  having  less  than  their  proportion, 
giving  &e  preference  to  such  as  have  the  greatest  deficiency*:  Andprotidedfurtfier,  That 
no  banking  association  hereafter  organized  .shall  have  a  circulation  in  excess  of  $500,000.^ 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  at  the  end  of  each  month  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  issued,  under  the  provisions  of  Ihe 
preceding  section,  to  national  banking  associations  during  the  previous  month  ;  where- 
upon the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  redeem  and  cancel  an  amount  of  three  per 
centum  temporary  loan  certificates  issued  under  the  acts  of  March  2,  1867,  and  July  25, 
186S,  not  less  than  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  so  reported,  and  may,  if  necessary,  in 
order  to  procure  the  presentation  of  such  temporary  loan  certificates  for  redemption, 
give  notice  to  the  holders  thereof,  by  publication  or  otherwise,  that  certain  of  said 
certificates  (which  shall  be  designated  by  number,  date  and  amount)  shall  cease  to  bear 
interest  from  and  after  a  day  to  be  designated  in  such  notice ;  and  that  the  certificates  so 
designated  shall  no  longer  be  available  as  any  portion  of  the  lawful  money  reserve  in 
possession  of  any  national  banking  association  ;  and  after  the  day  designated  in  such 
notice  no  interest  shall  be  paid  on  such  certificates,  and  they  shall  not  thereafter  be 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  reserve  of  any  banking  association. 

>  See  remainder  of  Act  of  March  2, 1887,  page  88. 

*  See  Act  of  Jul j  18,  1870,  page  20  and  below,  for  retirement  of  such  loan  certlflcatee. 

*  This  entire  matter  of  dlatribntlon  of  bank  currency  repealed  by  the  Act  of  Jan.  14, 1875:  see  pase  4t. 
«  Bepealed  by  Act  of  July  12, 1882,  Sec.  10,  p.  43. 
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Revised    Statutes    of    the    United     States— section*  relating  to  b»niK 

currency.  1 

Sec.  324  (ise*,  $  i).  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  a  Bureau 
charged  with  the  execution  of  all  laws  passed  by  Congress  relating  to  the  issue  and 
regulation  of  a  national  currency  secured  by  United  States  bonds ;  the  chief  officer  of 
which  Bureau  sh  .11  be  called  ihe  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  shall  perform  bis- 
duties  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treajgury. 

Sec.  5133  (\9&4^  §5)  Associations  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  banking  under  tliia 
title  may  be  formed  by  any  number  of  natural  persons,  not  less  in  any  case  than  five. 

Sec.  5136  (i864,  §  8)  [Such  association]  shall  ♦  *  *  have  succession  for  the  period  of 
twenty  years  from  its  organization,  unless  it  is  sooner  dissolved  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  iis  article3  of  association,  or  by  the  act  of  its  shareholders  owning  two-thirda 
of  Its  stock,  or  unless  its  i  ranchise  becomes  forfeited  by  some  violation  of  the  law.  ♦  *  ♦ 

Sec.  613S  (1804,  §  7)  No  Association  shall  be  organized  under  this  title  with  a  lesa 
capital  than  f  lOJ.OOO,  except  that  banks  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $50,000,  may.  wilk 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be  organiyed  in  any  place,  the  population, 
of  which  does  not  exceed  6,000  inhabitants.  No  association  shall  be  organized  in  a  city 
the  population  of  which  exceeds  50,000  persons  with  a  less  capital  than  f  200,000. 

Sec.  5140  (1864,  p4)  At  least  fifty  per  centum  of  the  capital  stock  of  every  associa- 
tion shall  be  paid  in  before  it  shall  be  authorized  to  commence  business  ;  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  capital  stock  of  such  association  shall  be  paid  in  insiallments  of  at  least  ten 
per  centum  each,  on  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital,  as  frequently  as  one  insta  Iment 
at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  month  from  the  time  it  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  to  commence  business ;  and  the  payment  of  each  installment 
sliall  be  ceniflecl  to  the  Comptroller,  under  oath,  by  the  president  or  cashier  of  the 
association.  c 

»  Sec.  5151  (isa*,  51a)  The  shareholders  of  every  national  banking  association  shall 
be  held  individually  responsible,  equally  and  ratably,  and  not  one  for  another,  for  all 
contracts,  debts  and  engagements  of  such  association,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of 
their  stock  thrrein,  at  the  par  value  thereof,  in  addition  to  the  amount  i  vested  in  such 
shares;  except  that  shareholders  of  any  banking  association  now  existing  understate 
laws  having  not  less  than  five  millionsof  dollars  of  ca  »ital  actually  paid  in,  and  n  surplus 
of  twenty  per  centum  on  hand,  both  to  be « U  termined  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,, 
shall  be  Table  only  to  the  amount  invested  in  their  shares  ;  and  such  surplus  of  tw<'nty 
per  centum  shall  be  kept  undiminished,  and  be  in  addition  to  the  surplus  provided  for 
m  this  titl'j ;  and  if  at  any  lime  there  is  a  deficiency  in  aich  surplus  or  twenty  per 
centum,  such  association  shall  not  pay  any  dividends  to  its  shareholders  until  the 
deficiency  is  made  good ;  and  in  case  of  such  deflciencv  the  ComptrolKr  of  the 
Currency  may  compel  the  associut'on  lo  close  its  business  and  wind  up  its  affairs  under 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  four  of  this  title. 

Sec.  5154  (I86*,  §  44)  Any  bank  incorporated  by  special  law,  or  any  banking  institu- 
tion organized  under  a  general  law  of  any  State,  may  become  a  national  association  under 
this  title  by  the  nanae  prescribed  in  its  organization  certificate.  ♦  *  *  But  no  such 
association  shall  have  a  less  capital  than  the  amount  prescribed  for  associations  organized 
under  this  title. 

Sec.  5155  (Ma-  cii  3,  I835,  §  7)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  bank  or  banking  association^ 
organized  under  Slate  laws,  and  having  branches,  the  capital  being  joint  and  assigned  to 
and  used  by  the  mMher-bank  and  branches  in  defini  e  proportion««.  to  become  a  national 
banking  association  in  conformity  with  existing  laws,  and  to  retain  and  keep  in  operation 
its  branches,  or  such  one  or  more  of  them  as  it  may  elect  to  retain  ;  the  amount  of  the 
circulation  redeemable  at  the  mother- bank,  and  each  branch,  to  be  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  capital  assigned  to  and  used  by  each. 

Sec.  5159  (1864,  §10  ^  Every  association,  after  having  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  preliminary  to  the  commencement  of  the  banking  business,  and  before  it  shall 
be  authorized  to  commence  banking  business  under  this  title,  shall  transfer  and  deliver 
to  the  Tieasurer  of  the  United  Slates  any  United  States  registered  bonds,  bearine  inter- 
est, to  an  amount  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  and  not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
capital  stock  paid  in.*  Such  lK)nds  shall  be  received  by  the  Treasurer  upon  deposit, 
and  shall  be  by  him  safely  kept  in  his  office,  until  they  shall  be  otherwise  disposed  of,  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  5160  (1864, « le.)  The  deposits  of  bonds  made  by  each  association  shall  be 
increased  as  its  capital  shall  be  paid  up  or  increased,  so  that  every  association  shall  at  all 
times  have  on  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  registered  United  States  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
at  least  one  third  of  its  capi  al  stock  actually  paid  in.  ^  And  any  association  that  may 
desire  to  reduce  its  capital  or  close  up  its  business  and  dissolve  its  organization,  may  take 
up  its  bonds  upon  returning  to  the  Comptroller  its  circulating  notes  in  the  proportion 
hereinafter  required,  or  may  take  up  any  excess  of  bonds  beyond  one-third  of  its  capital 
stock,  and  upon  which  no  circulating  notes  have  been  delivered. 

■  1  Note.— Tbe  bold  face  references  in  parentbepes  indicate  tbe  soarce  of  tbe  legialatioa  emboOi^d  in 
.the  section.    The  date  1864  refers  to  the  Act  of  June  8, 1864 . 

2  See  act  June  30, 1874,  section  4,  i>age  41  ;  and  act  July  12, 1882,  section  8,  page  48. 
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Sec.  5167  (1864,  §  sifi»)  The  bonds  transferred  to  and  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  by  aay  association,  for  the  security  of  lis  circulating  notes,  shall  be 
held  exclusively  for  that  purpose,  until  such  notes  are  redeemed*  except  as  provided  la 
this  title.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall  give  to  any  such  association  powers  of 
attorney  to  receive  and  appropriate  to  its  own  use  the  intere^it  on  the  bonds  which  it  has 
so  transferred  to  the  Treasurer ;  but  such  powers  shall  becomeinoperatlvewh. never  such 
association  fails  to  redeem  its  circulating  notes.  Whenever  the  market  or  cash  value  of 
any  bonds  thus  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  is  reduced  below  the  amount  of  the  circula- 
tion issued  for  the  same,  the  Comptroller  may  demand  aud  receive  the  amount  of  such 
depreciation  in  other  United  States  bonds  at  cash  value,  or  in  money,  from  the  asso- 
ciation, to  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  ai  long  as  such  depreciation  continues.  And 
the  Comptroller,  upon  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  per- 
mit an  exchange  to  hi  made  of  any  of  the  bonds  dapo^ited  with  the  Treasurer  by  any 
association  for  other  bonds  of  the  United  Suites  authorized  to  be  received  as  security  for 
circulating  notes,  it  h3  is  of  opinio  i  that  such  exchange  can  be  mjule  without  prejudice 
to  the  United  States ;  and  he  may  dire  jt  the  return  of  any  bonds  to  the  association  which 
transferred  the  same,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  upon  the  surrender 
.  to  him  and  the  cancellation  of  a  proportionate  amount  of  such  circulating  notes ' : 
ProncM,  That  the  remaining  bonds,  which  shall  have  been  transferred  by  the  association 
offering  to  surrender  circulating  notes  are  equal  to  the  amount  required  for  the  ciroula- 
tiog  notes  not  surrendered  by  sach  association  and  that  the  amount  of  bonds  in  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer  is  not  diminished  below  the  amount  required  to  b3  kept  on  deposit  with 
him,  and  that  there  has  been  no  failure  bvthe  association  to  redeem  its  circulating  notes^ 
nor  any  other  violations  by  it  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  that  the  market  or  cash 
value  of  the  remaining  bonds  is  not  below  the  amount  required  for  the  circulation  is- 
sued for  the  same. 

*  Sec.  5L71  *  ^864, 1 91.)  Upon  a  deposit  of  bonds  as  prescribed  by  sections  5159  and 
5160  the  association  making  the  same  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  circulating  notes  of  different  denominations,  in  blank,  registered  and 
countersigned  us  hereinafter  provided  equal  in  amount  to  ninety  per  centum  of  the  current 
market  v^ue  of  the  United  States  bonds  so  transferred  and  delivered,  but  not  exceeding 
ninet/  p:*r  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  bonds  at  the  par  value  thereof,  if  bearing  inter- 
est at  a  rat  J  not  less  than  five  per  centum  per  annum :  Provided, '  (ii»rch  3, 1865.)  That 
theamo  jnt  of  circulating  notes  to  be  furnished  to  each  association  shall  be  in  proportion 
to  lu  paid-up  capital  as  follows,  and  no  more : 

First,  To  each  association  whose  capital  does  not  exceed  |500,000,  ninety  per 
centum  of  such  capitaL 

Second.^  To  each  association  whose  capital  exceeds  $500,000  but  does  not  exceed 
$1,000,000,  eighty  per  centum  of  such  capital. 

Third. ^  To  each  association  whose  capital  exceeds  $1,000,000,  but  does  not  exceed 
(3,000,001).  seventy-five  per  centum  of  such  capital. 

Fourth.-*  To  each  association  whose  capital  exceeds  $8,000,000,  sixty  per  centum  of 
such  capital. 

Sec.  5172.  (1804,  %  99.)  In  order  to  furnish  suitable  notes  for  circulation,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
cause  plates  and  dies  to  be  engraved,  in  the  best  manner  to  guard  against  counterfeiting 
and  fraudulent  alterations,  and  shall  have  printed  therefrom,' and  numbered,  such 
quantity  of  circulating  notes  in  blank,  of  the  denominations  of  one  dollar,  two  dollars, 
three  doUafs,  five  dollars,  ten  dollars,  twenty  dollars,  fifty  dollars,  one  hundred  dollars, 
five  hundred  dollars  and  one  thousand  dollars,  as  mnv  be  required  to  supply  the  asso- 
ciations entitled  to  receive  the  same.  Such  notes  shall  express  upon  their  face  that  they 
are  secured  by  United  States  bonds,  depo  ited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  written  or  engraved  signatures  of  the  Treasurer  and  Register,  and  by  the  imprint 
of  the  seal  of  the  Treasury;  and  shall  also  express  upon  their  face  the  promise  of  the 
association  receiving  the  same  to  pay  on  demand,  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  Vice-President  and  cashier ;  and  shall  bear  such  devices  and  such  other  state- 
ments, and  shall  be  in  such  form,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  by  regulation, 
direct. 

Sec  6173.  (1864,  %  4i.)  The  plates  and  special  dies  to  be  procured  b^  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  for  the  printing  of  such  circulating  notes  shall  remain  under  his 
control  and  direction,  and  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  executing  the  laws 
respecting  the  procuring  of  such  notes,  and  all  other  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Currency,  shall  he  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  or  duties  assessed  and  collected 
on  the  circulation  of  National  banking  associations  under  this  title.  * 

Sec.  5175.  (1864,  %  99.)  Kot  more  than  one-sixth  part  of  the  notes  furnished  to 
any  association  shall  be  of  a  less  denomination  than  five  dollars.     After  specie  payments 

>  See  act  of  June  fO.  1874,  section  4,  pa^e  41,  requiring  the  depoeit  of  not  less  than  $0,000. 

s  See  act  Jnly  13, 1^,  section  10,  page  4  }• 

s  Thia  proviso  replaces  the  following  in  the  act  of  Jnne  8,  1864  :  **  And  at  no  time  shall  the  total 
amoont  of  each  notes,  issued  to  any  such  association,  exceed  the  amount  at  such  time  actually  paid  in  of  its 
capital  stock.*' 

*  Repealed  by  section  10.  act  Jnlr  12, 1889.  paee  4i. 

.>  *  See  act  of  March  H.  1875,  page  42, 'fur  autnority  to  use  distinctiyo  paper. 

•  See  section  8,  act  June  %\  1^4,  page  4 J  :  and  section  8,  act  July  1-2,  1888,  page  43.    Chavii^  ob-  . 
pense  of  CMortlng  and  transporting  notes  to  the  respective  a.'!ioclAti?ns.  v^OOQ  IC 
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are  resumed  no  associndon  shall  be  furnished  with  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than 
five  dollars. 

Szc,  6170.    (July  D«,  isTo.)    No  banking  association  organized  subsequent  to  the 
12th  daj  of  July,  IGiO,  shall  have  a  circulation  in  excess  of  $500,000.  ^ 

6£C.  5177.  (18G4,  i»»,  July  1%  1870.)  The  aggregate  amount  of  circulating  notes 
issued  under  the  actof  f'ebruary  25, 1B63,  and  under  the  act  of  June  8,  1864,  and  under 
section  1  of  the  act  of  July  12, 1870,  and  under  this  titla,  shall  not  exceed  $354,000,000.* 
Sl:o.  5178. '  rjii»reh  3, 1865,  aifi  July  19, 1870.)  One  hundred  and  fifty  miUions  of 
dollars  of  the  entire  amount  of  circulating  notes  authorized  to  be  issued  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  a33x;i.itio3S  in  the  States,  in  the  Territories,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
according  to  the  representative  population.  One  hundred  and  fifty  millions  shall  be 
apporaoaed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  among  associations  formed  in  theaevenil 
States,  in  the  Territories,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  having  due  regard  to  the 
existing  banking  capital,  resources,  and  business  of  such  States,  Territories  and  Dis- 
trict. The  remaining  fifty- four  millions  shall  be  apportioned  among  assodalions  in 
States  and  Territories  havmg,  under  the  apportionments  above  prescribed,  less  than 
their  full  proportion  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  notes  authorized,  which  made  due 
application  for  circulating  notes  prior  to  the  12th  day  of  July,  1870.  Any  remainder  of 
Buch  fifty-four  m^lions  shall  be  issued  to  banking  associations  applying  for  circulating 
notes  in  other  States  or  Territories  having  le3S  than  their  proportion. 

Sbc.  5170.'  (July  19, 1*970,  §6.)  In  order  to  secure  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  national  banking  currency,  there  may  be  issued  circulating  notes  to  banking 
associations  organized  m  States  and  Territories  having  less  than  their  proportion,  and 
the  amount  of  circulation  herein  authorized  shall,  under  the  direction  of  tiie  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  it  may  be  required  for  this  purpose,  be  withdrawn,  as  herein  provided^ 
from  banking  associations  organized  in  States  having  more  than  their  proportion,  but 
the  amount  so  withdrawn  shall  not  exceed  $25,000,€K)0 :  Provided,  That  no  circulation 
shall  be  withdrawn  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  until  after  the  $54,000,000 
granted  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  July  12th,  1870,  shall  have  been  taken  up.^ 

Sec.  5182.  (i864,s»3.)  After  any  association  receiving  circulating  notes  under 
this  title  has  caused  its  promise  to  pay  such  notes  on  demand  to  be  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent or  vice-president  and  cashier  thereof,  in  such  manner  as  to  make  them  obligatory 
promissory  notes,  payable  on  demand,  at  its  place  of  business,  such  association  mar 
iBsue  and  circulate  the  same  as  money.  And  the  same  shall  be  received  at  par  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  in  payment  of  taxes,  excises,  public  lands  and  all  other  dues 
to  the  United  Stales,  except  duties  on  Imports ;  and  also  for  all  salaries  and  other  debts 
and  demands  owing  by  the  United  States  to  individuals,  corporations,  and  associations 
within  the  United  States,  except  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  in  redemption  of  the 
national  currency. 

Sec.  5188.  (1864,  §S8.)  No  national  banking  association  shall  issue  post  notes  or 
any  other  notes  to  circulate  as  money  than  such  as  are  authorized  by  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

Sec.  5184.  (1864,  s  94.)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to 
receive  worn-out  or  mutilated  circulating  notes  issued  by  any  banking  association,  and 
also,  on  due  proof  of  the  destruction  of  any  such  circulating  notes,  to  deliver  in  place 
thereof  to  the  association  other  blank  circulating  notes  to  an  equal  amount.  Such  worn- 
out  or  mutilated  notes,  after  a  memorandum  has  been  entered  in  the  proper  books,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Comptroller,  as  well  as 
aU  circulating  notes  which  shall  have  been  paid  or  surrendered  to  be  cancelled,  shall  be 
burned  to  ashes  *  in  presence  of  four  persons,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  one  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  one  by  the  Treasurer  of  thcUmted 
States,  and  one  by  the  association,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  prescribe.  A  certificate  of  such  bviming,  signed  by  the  parties  so  appointed, 
shall  be  made  in  the  books  of  the  Comptroller,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  forwarded  to 
the  association  whose  notes  are  thus  canceled. 

Sec.  5185.  (July  l^,  1870, 1 3.)  Associations  may  be  organized  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed  bv  this  title  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  notes  payable  in  eold  * ;  and  upon  the 
deposit  of  any  United  States  bonds  bearing  Interest  payable  in  gold  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  other  associations,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  issue  to  the  association  making  the  deposit 
circulating  notes  of  different  denominations,  but  none  of  them  of  less  than  five  dollars,  and 
not  exceeding  in  amount  eighty  per  centum  of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  deposited, 
which  shall  express  the  promise  of  the  association  to  pay  them,  upon  presentation  at  the 
office  at  which  they  are  issued,  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  so  redeem- 
able. But  no  such  association  shall  have  a  circulation  of  more  than  one  mUlion  of 
dollars. ' 
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»  Bepealod  by  act  July  12, 1882,  section  10.  page  44. 

*  This  limitation  repealed  by  section  8,  act  of  January  14, 1875,  page  48. 
s  Rupeneded  by  act  January  14^  1876,  section  8,  page  43. 

4  Repealed  by  Act  of  June  20, 1874,  sec.  7,  p.  40. 

•  Maceration  Aibstltnted  for  bumlni?  by  Act  of  June  S8, 1874« 

•  See  Act  of  Feb.  14, 1880,  p.  48. 

*  This  limitation  was  repealed  by  Act  Jan.  10. 187B,  p.  42.  ^-^  ^ 
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Src.  5186.  (July  14, 1870,  ss  4, 6.)  Every  association  organized  under  the  preceding 
section  aiiall  at  all  times  keep  on  band  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  centum  of  its  out- 
standing circulation,  in  gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  United  States  ;  and  shall  receive  at  par 
iQ  the  payment  of  debts  the  gold  no'es  of  every  other  such  association  which  at  the  time 
of  sach  payment  is  rodeeming  its  circulating  notes  in  gold  cola  of  the  United  States,  and 
shiU  be  subject  to  a'l  the  provisions  of  this  title  :  Pivcided,  That,  in  applying  the  same 
to  associations  organized  for  issuing  gold  nott»s,  the  terms  ''lawiul  money"  and  *'  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States  "shall  be  construed  to  mean  gold  or  silver  coin  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  circulation  of  such  association  shall  not  be  within  tl.e  limitation 
of  circulation  mentioned  in  this  title. 

Bbc.  6190.  (I8ft4,j  8.)  The  u'»ual  busmess  of  each  national  banking  association  shall 
1)6  transacted  at  an  office  or  banking-house  located  in  the  place  specified  in  i.s  organiza- 
lion  certificate. 

8bc.  C191.  (tsoi,  s  31.)  Every  national  banking  association  in  either  of  the  following 
cities :  Albany,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Cincmnati,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Louisville, 
Milwaukee,  Kew  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Saint  Louis,  San 
Prancisco,  and  Washington,'  shall  at  all  times  have  on  hand,  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation*  and  i's  deposits*  and  every  other  association  shall  at 
all  times  have  on  hand,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  an  amount  equal  to  at 
least  fifteen  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation,  and  of  its 
deposits.  Whenever  the  lawful  money  of  any  association  in  any  of  the  cities  named 
shall  be  below  the  amount  of  twenty-five  per  centum  of  its  circulation  and  deposits,  and 
whenever  the  lawful  monejr  of  any  other  association  shall  be  below  fifteen  per  centum 
of  its  circul  tion  and  deposits,  such  association  shall  not  increase  its  liabilities  by  making 
any  new  loans  or  discounts  otherwise  than  by  discounting  or  purchasing  bills  of  ex- 
chanea  jmyable  at  sight,  nor  make  any  dividend  of  Its  profits  until  the  required  propor- 
tion, net  ween  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  outstanding  notes  of  circulation  and  deposits 
and  its  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  has  been  restored.  And  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  may  notify  any  association,  whose  lawful  money  reserve  shall  be  below 
the  amount  above  required  to  be  kept  on  hand,  to  make  good  such  reserve ;  and  if  such 
association  shall  fail  for  thirty  days  thereafter  so  to  make  good  its  reserve  of  lawful 
money,  the  Comptroller  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
appoint  a  receiver  to  wind  up  the  business  of  the  association,  as  provided  in  section 
^234 

Bec,  5192.  (1864. 1 31.)  Three-fifths  of  the  reserve  of  fifteen  per  centum  required  by 
the  preceding  section  to  be  kept,  may  consist  of  balances  due  to  an  association,  avail- 
able for  the  redemption  of  its  circulation  notes,*  from  associations  approved  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  organized  under  the  act  of  June  8d.  1864,  or  under  this 
Title,  and  doing  business  in  the  cities  of  Albai^,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Charleston,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Richmond,  Saint  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  Washington. 
Clearing-house  certificates,  representing  specie  or  lawful  money  specially  deposited  for 
the  purpose,  of  any  clearing-house  association,  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  lawful  money 
in  the  possession  of  any  association  belonging  to  such  clearing-house,  holding  and  owning 
such  certificate,  within  the  preceding  section. 

Sac.  5193.  (June  8, 1879,  %%  1, ».)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  receive  United 
States  notes  on  deposit,  without  interest,  from  any  national  banking  association,  in  sums 
of  not  less  than  $10,000,  and  issue  certificates  therefor  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe, 
in  denominations  df  not  less  than  $5,000,  andpayable  on  demand  in  United  States  notes 
at  the  place  where  the  deposits  were  made.  The  notes  so  deposited  shall  not  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  lawful  money  reserve  of  the  association ;  but  the  certificates  issued  there- 
for may  be  counted  as  part  of  its  lawful-money  reserve,  and  may  be  accepted  in  the 
settlement  of  clearing-house  balances  at  the  places  where  the  deposits  therefor  were 
made. 

SBa  6194.  (June  8, 1873,  §  3.)  The  power  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  by  the  preceding  section,  shall  not  be  exercised  so  as  to  create  any  expansion  or 
contraction  of  the  currency.  And  United  States  notes,  for  which  certificates  are  issued 
under  that  section,  or  other  United  States  notes  of  like  amount,  shall  be  held  as  special 
deposits  in  the  Treasury,  and  used  only  for  the  redemption  of  such  certificates. 

Sbo.  5195.  (1864,  §  33.)  Each  association  organized  in  any  of  the  cities  named  in 
section  6191  shall  select,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  an 
association  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  which  it  will  redeem  its  circulating  notes  at  par ;  ^ 
and  may  keep  one-half  of  its  lawful  money  reserve  in  cash  deposits  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  But  tiie  foregoing  provision  shall  not  apply  to  associations  organized  and  located 
in  the  city  of  San  Fnmcisco  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  notes  payable  in  gold.  Each 
association  not  organized  within  the  cities  named,  shall  select,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Comptroller,  an  association  in  either  of  the  cities  named,  at  which  it  will  redeem  its 
diculating  notes  at  par.    The  Comptroller  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  names  of  the 


>LflaTniworth  vns  also  included  from  1864  to  March  Ist,  1872. 
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associations  selected,  at  which  redemptions  are  to  be  made  by  the  respective  associations, 
and  of  any  chaoge  that  may  be  made  of  the  association  at  which  the  notes  of  any  asso- 
ciatiou  are  redeemed.  Whenever  any  association  fails  either  to  make  the  selection  or  to 
redeem  its  notes  as  aforesaid,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may,  upon  receiving- 
satisfHctory  evidence  thereof,  appoint  a  receiver  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  section 
5234  to  wind  up  its  affairs.  But  this  section  shall  not  relieve  any  association  from  ita 
Jiability  to  redeem  its  circuLiting  notes  at  its  own  counter,  at  par,  in  lawful  money  on 
demand. 

Sbc.  5196.  (1864,  s  3ii.)  Every  national  banking  association  formed  or  existing  under 
this  title,  shall  take  and  receive  at  par,  for  any  debt  or  liability  to  it,  any  and  all  notes 
or  bills  issued  by  any  lawfully  organized  national  banking  association.  (Jaiy  is,  1870, 
§  5.)  But  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  any  association  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
issuing  notes  payable  in  gold. 

Sec.  5211.  (AiarcK  3, 1869.)  Every  association  shall  make  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  not  less  than  live  reports  during  eich  year,  according  to  the  form  which 
may  be  prescribed  by  him.  *  *  *  Each  such  report  shall  exhibit,  in  detail  and  under 
appropnate  heads,  the  resource*^  and  liabilities  of  the  association  at  the  close  of  business 
on  any  past  day  by  him  specified.  *  *  *  The  Comptroller  shall  also  have  power  to 
call  for  special  reports  from  any  particular  association  whenever  in  his  ludgment  the 
same  are  necessary  in  order  to  a  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  its  condition. 

Sec.  5214  (i934,  $  4i.)  In  lieu  of  all  existing  taxes,  every  association  shall  pay  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  the  months  of  January  and  July,  a  duty  of  one-half 
f't  one  per  centum  each  half -year  upon  the  average  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation, 
and  a  duty  of  one-quarter  of  one  per  centum  eachh  ilf-year  upon  the  avera.se  amount  of  its 
deposits,  and  a  duty  of  one-quarter  of  one  per  centum  each  half-year  on  the  average 
amount  of  its  capital  stock,  ^  beyond  the  amount  invested  in  United  States  bonds. 

Sec.  5280.  (1864,  §§  47,  48.)  Whenever  the  Comptroller  has  become  satisfied  ♦  •  » 
that  any  association  has  refused  to  pay  its  circulating  notes,  he  may,  instead  of  canceling^ 
its  bonus,  cause  so  much  of  them  as  may  be  necessary  to  redeem  its  outstanding  notes  to 
be  sold  at  public  auction  in  the  city  of  New  York,  after  fnving  thirty  days'  notice  of  such 
sale  to  the  association.  For  any  deficiency  in  the  proceeds  of  all  the  bonds  of  au  associ- 
ation, when  thus  sold,  to  re-imburseto  the  United  States  the  amount  expended  in  paying^ 
the  circulating  notes  of  the  association,  the  United  States  shall  have  a  paramoimt  lien 
upon  all  its  assets :  and  such  deficiency  shall  be  made  good  out  of  such  assets  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  and  all  other  claims  whatsoever,  except  the  necessary  costs  and  expenses  of 
administering  the  same. 

Sko.  6240.  (1864, 1  54.)  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall,  as  often  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  or  proper,  appoint 
a  suitable  person  or  persons  to  make  an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  every  banking  asso- 
ciation, who  shall  have  power  to  make  a  thorough  examination  into  all  the  affairs  of  the 
association.    *    *    * 

Sec.  8412.  (Mar.  a,  ises,  s  6 ;  July  13,  1866,  (  9.)  Every  national  banking  associa- 
tion. State  bank,  or  State  banking  association,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  centum  on  the 
amount  of  notes  of  any  person,  or  of  any  State  bank  or  State  banking  association,  used 
for  circulation  and  paid  out  by  them.  * 

Sec.  8418.  (Mar.  26, 1S67,  §  a.)  Eve^  national  banking  association.  State  bank, 
or  banker,  or  association,  shall  pay  a  tax  or  ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  notes  of 
any  town,  city  or  municipal  corporation,  paid  out  by  them.* 

Sec  3414.  .  (Mar.  3,  1865.)  A  true  and  complete  return  of  the  monthly 
amount  of  circulation,  of  deposits,  and  of  capital,  as  aforesaid,  and  of  the  monthly 
amount  of  notes  of  persons,  town,  city  or  municipal  corporation.  State  banks,  or  State 
banking  associations  paid  out  as  aforesaid  for  the  previous  six  months,  shall  be  made 
and  rendered  in  duplicate  on  the  first  day  of  December  and  the  first  day  of  Jime,  by 
each  of  such  banks,  associations,  corporations,  companies  or  persons.    *    *    * 

Act  of  JFune  30,  1874 — Fixing  «He  amount  of  United  States  notes,  providing' 
Ibr  a  redistribution  of  national  bank  currency,  and  for  otber  purposes. 

Beit  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  national  currencv  secured 
by  a  pledge  of  United  States  bonds,  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and  redemption 
thereof/'  approved  June  3d,  1864,  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  "National  Bank 
Act." 

Sec,  2.  That  section  81  of  the  "national  bank  act"'  be  so  amended  that  the 
several  associations  therein  provided  for  shall  not  hereafter  be  required  to  keep  on  hand 
any  amount  of  money  whatever  by  reason  of  the  amount  of  their  respective  circulations; 
but  the  moneys  required  by  said  section  to  be  kept  at  all  times  on  hand  shall  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  deposits  in  all  respects,  &h  provided  for  in  the  said  section. 

Sec.  3.  That  every  association  organized,  or  to  be  organized,  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  said  act,  and  of  the  several  acts  amendatory  thereof,  shall  at  all  times 
keep  and  have  on  deposit,  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States,  a  sum  equal  to  five  per  centum  of  its  circulation,  to  be  held  and 
used  for  the  redemption  of  such  circulation  ;  which  sum  shall  be  counted  as  part  of  ita 


*  Tax  on  deposits  and  capital  stock  repealed  Mar.  S,  1888. 
«  See  Act  of  Feb.  8, 1876,  page  42. 

•  See  sec.  6191,  page  39, 
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lawful  reserve,  ca  provided  in  section  two  of  this  act.*  And  when  the  circulating  notes  of 
any  such  association^,  assorted  or  unassorted,  shall  be  presented  for  redemption,  in  sums 
-of  $1,000  or  anj  multiple  thereof,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  the  same  shall 
be  redeemed  in  United  States  notes.  All  notes  so  redeemed  shall  be  charged  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  the  respective  associations  issuing  the  same,  and  ho 
flhall  noti^  them  severallv,  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  or  oftener,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, of  the  amount  of  such  redemptions ;  and  whenever  such  redemptions  for  any 
association  shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  |;500,  such  association  so  notified  shall  forth- 
with deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  a  sum  in  United  States  notes 
«qual  to  the  amount  of  its  circulating  notes  so  redeemed.  And  all  notes  of  national 
banks  worn,  defaced,  mutilated  or  otherwise  unfit  for  circulution,  shall,  when  received 
by  any  assistant  treasurer,  or  at  any  designated  depositary  of  the  United  States,  be 
forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  redemption  as  pro- 
vided herein.  And  when  such  redemptions  have  been  so  reimbursed,  the  circulat- 
ing notes  so  redeemed  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  respective  associations  by 
which  they  were  issued ;  but  if  any  of  such  notes  are  worn,  mutilated,  defaced  or 
rendered  otherwise  unfit  for  use,  they  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
-Currency  and  destroyed,  and  replaced  as  now  provided  by  law  :  Promded,  That  each  of 
aaid  associations  shall  reimburse  to  the  Treasury  the  charges  for  transportation,*  and  the 
<x»ts  for  assorting  such  notes;  and  the  associations  hereafter  organized  shall  also 
aeveraily  reimburse  to  the  Treasury  the  cost  of  engraving  such  plates  as  shall  be 
ordered  by  each  association  respectively  ;  and  the  amount  assessed  upon  each  associa- 
tion shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  circulation  redeemed,  and  be  charged  to  the  fund  on 
<]epo8it  with  the  Treasurer :  Arid  provided  further.  That  so  much  of  section  82  of  said 
national-bank  act  requiring  or  permitting  the  redemption  of  its  circulating  notes  else- 
where than  at  its  own  counter,  except  as  is  provided  for  in  this  section,  is  hereby 
Tepealed. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  association  or^nized  under  this  act,  or  any  of  the  acts  of  which 
this  is  an  amendment,  desirin?  to  withdraw  its  circulating  notes, ^  in  whole  or  in  part, 
may,  upon  the  deposit  of  lawful  money  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  sume 
of  not  less  than  $9,000,  take  up  the  bonds  which  said  association  has  on  deposit  with 
the  Treasurer  for  the  security  of  such  circulating  notes,  which  bonds  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  bank  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  national-banK  act ; 
and  the  outstanding  notes  of  said  association,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  legal-tender 
notes  deposited,  shall  be  redeemed  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  destroyed 
as  now  provided  by  luw  :  Provided,  That  the  amount  of  the  bonds  on  deposit  for  circu- 
lation shall  not  be  reduced  below  $50,000. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescr  be,  cause  the  charter  numbers  of  the  associa- 
tions to  be  printed  upon  all  national  bank  notes  which  may  be  hereafter  issued  by  him. 

[Sec  6,  Fixes  amount  of  United  States  Notes.    See  page  29.] 

Skc.  7.  That  so  much  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of 
the  three  per  cent,  temporary  loan  certificates,  and  for  an  increase  of  national-bank 
notes,"  as  provides  that  no  circulation  shall  be  withdrawn  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  said  act»  until  after  the  $54,000,000  granted  in  section  1  of  said  act  shall  have 
been  taken  up,  is  hereby  repealed  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  proceed  forthwith, 
and  be  is  hereby  authorized  and  required,  from  time  to  time,  as  applications  shall  be 
duly  made  therefor,  and  until  the  full  amount  of  $55,000,000  shall  be  withdrawn,  to 
make  requisitions  upon  each  of  the  national  banks  described  in  said  section,  and  in  the 
manner  therein  provided,  organized  in  States  having  an  excess  of  circulation,  to  with- 
draw and  return  so  much  of  their  circulation  as  by  said  act  may  be  apportioned  to  be 
withdrawn  from  them,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  lawful  money  sufficient  to  redeem  such  circulation  ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the 
•circulation  required,  or  the  deposit  of  lawful  money,  as  herein  provided,  a  proportionate 
amount  of  the  bonds  held  to  secure  the  circulation  of  such  association  as  shall  make  such, 
letum  or  deposit  shall  be  surrendered  to  it. 

Sec.  8.  That  upon  the  failure  of  the  national  banks  upon  which  requisition  for  cir- 
onlation  shall  be  made,  or  of  any  of  them,  to  return  the  amount  required,  or  to  deposit 
in  the  Treasury  lawful  money  to  redeem  the  circulation  required  within  thirty  days,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall  at  once  sell,  as  provided  ij^  section  49  of  the  National 
Currency  Act,  approved  June  3d,  1864,  bonds  held  to  secure  the  redemption  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  association  or  associations  which  shall  so  fail,  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  redeem 
the  circulation  required  of  such  association  or  associations,  and  with  the  proceeds,  which 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  so  much  of  the  circulation  of 
such  association  or  associations  shall  be  redeemed  as  will  equal  the  amount  required  and 
not  returned;  and  if  there  be  an  excess  of  proceeds  over  the  amount  required  for  such 
redemption,  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  association  or  associations  whose  bonds  shall  have 
been  sold.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer,  assistant  treasurers,  designated 
depositaries,  and  national   bank  depositaries  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  be  kept 


•  See  also  Act  July  H,  1890,  eec.  6,  page  44.  ,      '^'  ~  '^-~ . 
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informed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  such  associations  as  shall  fail  to  return 
circulation  as  required,  to  assort  and  return  to  the  Treasury  for  redemption  the  notes 
of  such  associations  as  shall  come  into  their  hands  until  the  amount  required  shall  be 
redeemed,  and  in  like  manner  to  assort  and  return  to  the  Treasury,  for  redemption,  the 
notes  of  such  national  banks  as  have  failed,  or  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation  for  the 

Surpose  of  winding  up  their  affairs,  and  of  f uch  as  shall  hereafter  so  fail  or  go  into 
quidation.* 

Sec.  9.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  to  issue  circulating  notes,  without 
delay,  as  applications  therefor  are  made,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $55,0(X),0()0  to  associa- 
tions, organized,  or  to  be  organized,  in  those  States  and  Territories  having  less  than  their 
proportion  of  circulation,  under  an  apportionment  made  on  the  basis  of  population  and 
of  wealth,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  ihe  census  of  1870,  and  every  association  hereafter 
organized  shall  be  subject  to,  and  be  governed  by,  the  rules,  restrictions,  and  limita- 
tions, and  possess  the  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises,  now  or  hereafter  to  be  prescribed 
by  law  as  to  national  banking  associations,  with  the  same  power  to  amend,  alter,  and 
repeal  provided  by  **  the  National-Bank  Act"  :  Provided,  That  the  whole  amoimt  of 
circulation  withdrawn  and  redeemed  from  banks  transacting  business  shall  not  exceed 
$55,000,000,  and  that  such  circulation  shall  be  withdrawn  and  redeemed  as  it  shall  bo 
necessary  to  supply  the  circulation  previously  issued  to  the  banks  in  those  States  havings 
less  than  their  apportionment :  And  provided  further.  That  not  more  than  $80,000,000 
shall  be  withdrawn  and  redeemed  as  herein  contemplated  during  the  fiscal  year  ending^ 
June  80th,  1875. » 

Act  of  June  33,  1874 — Snndrjr  cIvll  appropriation*. 

For  the  maceration  of  national  bank  notes.  United  States  notes,  and  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  authorized  to  be  destroyed,  ten  thousand  dollars  ;  and  that  all 
such  issues  hereafter  destroyed  may  be  destroyed  by  maceration  instead  of  burning  to 
ashes,  as  now  provided  by  law  ;  and  that  so  much  of  sections  24  and  43  of  the  Nadonal 
Currency  Act  as  requires  national  bank  notes  to  be  burned  to  ashes  is  hereby  repealed.* 

Act  of  January  14,  iS75 — An   act  to   provide  for  the   resumption   of  speele^ 

payn&enta. 

Sec.  8.  That  section  5177  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  limiting  the  aggregate  amount 
of  circulating  notes  of  national  banking  associations  be,  and  is  hereby,  repealed ;  and 
each  existing  banking  association  may  increase  its  circ.:lating  notes  in  accordance  with, 
existing  law  without  respect  to  said  aggregate  limit ;  and  the  provisions  of  law  for  the 
withdrawal  and  redistribution  of  national  bank  currency  among  the  several  States  and 
Territories  are  hereby  repealed.        *       ♦       ♦       [^jpor  entire  act,  see  page  29.] 

Act  of  JaniiarV  10.  1§75>-To  remove  tbe  llmitntlon  restricting  the  elrcnla- 
tlon  of  banking  atsoelations  issuing  notes  payablt*  in  goKl. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  so  much  of  section  5185  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  as  limits  the  circulation  of  banking  associations,  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  issuing  notes  payable  in  gold,  severally  to  $1,000,000,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  re- 
pealed ;  and  each  of  such  existing  banking  associations  may  increase  its  circulating 
notes,  and  new  banking  associations  may  be  or<;anized,  in  accordance  with  existing 
law,  without  respect  to  such  limitation. 

Act  of  February  8,  1975 — To  amend  exlUIng  customs  and  Internal  revenno- 
laws,  and  for  otiif r  purpuseiia 

Sec.  19.3  That  every  person,  firm,  assoc^'ation  other  than  national  bank  associations, 
and  every  corporation.  Stale  bank,  or  State  banking  a>«sociation,  shall  pav  a  tax  of  ten 
per  centum  oa  the  amount  of  their  own  notes  U!>ed  for  circulation  and  paid  out  by  them. 

Sec.  20.  That  every  such  person,  firm,  association,  corporation.  State  bank,  or  State 
banking  association,  and  also  every  national  banking  association,  shall  pay  a  like  tax  of 
ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  notes  of  any  person,  firm,  association  other  than  a 
national  banking  association,  or  of  any  corporation.  State  bank,  or  State  banking  asso- 
ciation, or  of  any  town,  city,  or  municipal  corporation,  used  for  circulation  and  paid  out 
by  them. 

Sec  21.  That  the  amount  of  such  circulating  notes,  and  of  the  tax  due  thereon, 
shall  be  returned,  and  the  tax  paid  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
like  penalties  for  failure  to  return  and  pay  the  same,  as  provided  by  law  for  the  return 
and  pajrment  of  taxes  on  deposits,  capital,  and  circulation,  imposed  by  the  existing 
provisiv)ns  of  internal  revenue  law. 
Act  of  niarCll  3,  1975— l4eglslatlve,X:xecntlve  and  Judicial  Appropriations. 

Provided,  That  the  national  bank  notes  shall  be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  upon  the  distinctive  or  special  paper  which  has  been,  ot 
may  hereafter  be,  adopted  by  him  for  printing  United  States  notes. 


>  Superseded  by  Act  of  Jan.  14, 1875. 

•  See  Bcc.  5184,  p.  Sa 

<  See  Bees.  8412,  8413,  page  40. 
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Act   of  February    14,  1880 — ^Authorising   the   ooAirersfon   of  national   gold 

batiilcH. 

Beit  enacted,  etc.,  ThBttLUj  n&iional  gold  bank  ornuiized  under  the  provisions  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  may.  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  provisions  pre- 
scribed by  section  5154  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  the  United  Slates,  for  the  conversion 
of  banks  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  cease  to  be  a  ^old  bank,  and  become 
such  an  association  as  is  authorized  by  eection  5138,  for  carryicg  on  the  business  of 
banking,  and  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  privileges,  and  Fhall  be  subject  to  the  same 
duties,  responsibilities  and  rules,  in  all  respects,  as  are  by  la*v  prescribed  for  nuch  asso- 
ciations :  Provided^  That  all  certificates  of  organization  which  shall  be  issued  under  this 
act  shall  bear  the  date  of  the  original  organization  of  each  bank  respectively  as  a  gold 
bank. 

AetOf  JFuly  13,  1883 — To   enable   national   hanking   a«MOclatlon«   to   extend 
their  corporate  existence,  and  tbr  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  any  national  banking  association  organized  under  the  act«?  of 
February  25th,  18G3,  June  8d,  1864,  and  February  14th,  1880,  or  under  sections  5188, 
5134,  5185,  5136  aud  5154  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  may,  at  any 
time  within  the  two  years  next  previous  to  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  its  corporate 
existence  under  present  law,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
to  be  granted  as  hereinafter  provided,  extend  its  period  of  succession  by  amending  its 
articles  of  association  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  expiration  of 
the  period  of  succession  named  in  said  articles  of  association,  and  shall  have  succession 
for  such  extended  period,  unless  sooner  dissolved  by  the  act  of  shareholders  owning  two- 
thirda  of  its  stock,  or  unless  its  franchise  becomes  forfeited  by  some  violation  of  law,  or 
unless  hereafier  modified  or  repealed. 

Sbc.  6.  That  the  circulating  notes  of  any  association  so  extending  the  period  of  its 
succession  which  shall  have  been  issued  to  it  prior  to  such  extension  thall  he  redeemed 
at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  as  provided  in  section  8  of  the  act  of  June  20th, 
1874.  entitled  **  An  act  fixing  the  amount  of  United  Stales  notes  providing  for  redistri- 
bution of  national  bank  currency,  and  for  oihcr  purposes,*'  and  such  notes  "when  re- 
deemed shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  destroyed,  as  nnw 
provided  by  law  ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  dat  ^  of  the  extension  of  the 
corporate  existence  of  each  bank  the  associati  n  so  extended  shall  deposit  lawful  money 
with  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  sufficient  to  redeem  the  reniainderof  the  circula- 
tion which  was  outstandinj^  at  the  date  of  its  extension,  as  provided  in  sections  6222, 
5224,  and  5225  of  the  llevised  Statutes ;  and  any  gain  that  nay  arise  from  the  failure  to 
present  such  circulating  notes  for  redemption  sliall  inure  to  tlie  berefit  of  the  United 
States ;  and  fiom  time  to  time,  as  such  notes  are  redeemed  or  lawful  money  deposited 
therefor  as  provided  herein,  new  circiilating  ni  tes  shall  be  issued  as  provided  by  this 
act,  bearinff  such  devices,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  shall  ma!:o 
them  readily  distinguishable  from  the  circulating  notes  heretofore  issued ;  Provided, 
howeter.  That  each  banking  association  which  shall  obtain  the  benefit  of  this  act  shall 
reimburse  to  the  Treasury  the  cost  of  preparing  the  plate  or  plates  for  such  new 
circulating  notes  as  Fhall  be  iesued  to  it. 

Sec.  8,  That  national  banks  now  organized  or  hereafter  organized,  having  a  cai^- 
tal  of  $150,000  or  less,  shall  not  be  required  to  keep  on  deposit  or  ae^)osit  with  tho 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  bonds  in  excess  of  one-fourth  of  their  capital  stock  as 
security  for  their  circulating  notes,  but  such  banks  shall  keep  on  deposit  or  depo^^it  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  the  amount  df  bonds  as  herein  required  ;  and  such 
of  those  banks  having  on  deposit  bonds  in  excess  of  t^at  amount  -are  authorized  to  re- 
duce their  circulation  by  the  deposit  cf  lawful  money  as  provided  bylaw  ;  Provided 
That  the  amount  of  such  circulating  notes  shall  not  exceed  in  any  case  ninety  per  centum 
of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  deposited  as  herein  provided:  Provided  fuMer,  That 
the  national  banks  which  shall  hereafter  make  deposits  of  lawful  money  for  the  retire- 
ment in  full  of  their  circulation  shall,  at  the  time  of  their  deposit,  be  assessed,  f cr  tlie 
cost  of  transporting  and  redeeming  their  notes  then  outstau'ling  a  sum  e<]ual  to  the 
average  cost  of  the  redemption  of  national-bank  notes  during  tlie  rrcceding  year,  and 
shall  thercupim  pav  such  assessment ;  and  all  national  banks  which  have  heretofore 
made  or  shall  hereafter  make  deposits  of  lawful  money  for  the  reduction  of  their  circu- 
lation, shall  be  assessed,  and  sha  1  pay  an  assessment  in  the  manner  Sjjecifled  in  section 
8  of  the  act  approved  June  20th,  1874,  for  the  cost  of  transporting  and  redeeming  their 
notes  redeemed  from  such  deposits  subsequently  to  June  80th.  1881 . 

Bec.  9.  That  any  national  banking  association  now  organized,  cr  hereafter  organized, 
desinng  to  withdraw  its  circulating  no«es,  upon  a  deposit  of  lawful  money  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  Stales,  as  provided  in  section  4  of  the  act  of  June  20th,  1874, 
entitled  **  Anact  fixing  the  amount  of  United  States  note%  providing  for  a  redislribution 
of  national-bank  currency,  and  for  other  purposes,"  or  as  provided  in  this  act,  is 
authorized  to  deposit  lawful  money  and  withdraw  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  bonds 
held  as  security  for  its  circulating  notes  in  the  order  of  such  depo-its  ;  and  no  national 
bank  which  makes  any  deposit  of  lawful  money  in  order  to  withdraw  its  circulating 
notes  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  increase  of  is  circulation  for  the  penod  of  six 
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months  from  the  time  it  made  such  deposit  of  lawful  money  for  the  purpose  aforesaid : 
Provided,  That  not  more  than  $3,000,000  of  lawful  money  shall  be  deposited  durine  any 
calendar  month  for  this  purpose  :  Arid  presided  further,  That  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  bonds  called  for  redemption  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
nor  to  the  withdrawal  of  circulating  noies  in  consequence  thereof.  * 

Sec.  10.  That  upon  a  deposit  of  bonds  as  described  by  sections  6159  and  5100, 
except  as  modified  by  section  4  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  fixing  the  amount  of  United 
btates  nofes,  providing  for  a  redistribution  of  the  national-bank  currency,  and  for  othtr 
purposes,''  approved  June  20th,  1874,  and  as  modified  bv  section  8  of  this  act.  the 
association  making  the  same  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  circulating  notes  of  different  denominations,  in  blank,  registered  and  counter- 
signed as  provided  by  law,  equal  in  amount  to  ninety  per  centum  of  the  current  market 
value,  not  exceeding  par,  of  the  United  States  bonds  so  transferred  and  delivered,  and  Gt 
no  time  shall  the  total  amoimt  of  such  notes  issued  to  any  such  association  exceed  ninety 
per  centum  of  the  amount  at  such  time  actually  paid  in  of  its  capital  stock  :  and  the 

provisions  of  sections  6171  and  6176  of  the  Revised  Statutes  are  hereby  repealed. 
«  «  «»  «««« 

Sec  18.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  ond  directed  to  receive  de- 
posits of  irold  coin  with  the  Treasurer  or  assistant  treasurersof  the  United  States,  in  sums 
not  less  than  twenty  dollars*  and  to  issue  certificates  therefor  in  denominaiions  of  not 
less  than  twenty  dollars  each,  corresponding  with  the  denominations  cf  United  States 
notes.  The  com  deposited  for  or  representing  the  certificates  of  deposit  shall  be  retained 
in  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  same  on  demand.  Said  certificates  shall  be 
receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and  when  so  received  may  be  reissued  ; 
and  such  certificates,  as  also  silver  certificates,  when  held  by  any  nadonal  banking  asso- 
ciation, shall  be  counted  as  part  of  its  lawful  reserve  ;  and  no  national  banking  association 
shall  be  a  member  of  any  clearing-house  in  which  such  certificates  shall  not  be  receivable 
in  the  settlement  of  the  clearing-house  balances :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  suspend  the  issue  of  such  gold  certificates  whenever  the  amount  of  gold 
coin  and  gold  bullion  in  the  Treasury  reserved  for  the  redemption  of  United  States  notes 
falls  below  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  provisions  of  Fection  6207 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  be  applicable  to  the  certificates  herein  authorized  and 
directed  to  be  issued. 

Act  of  Mttrcll  3,  18§7 — To  provide  fbr  additional  reterre  and  eentiml  reses-ro 

cities. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  whenever  three- fourths  in  rumberof  the  national  banks 
located  in  any  city  of  tlie  United  States  having  a  population  of  60,000  people  shall 
make  application  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  writing,  asking  that  the  name 
of  the  city  in  which  such  banks  are  located  shall  be  added  to  the  cities  named  in  sections 
6191  and  6102  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  Comptroller  shall  have  authority  to  grant 
such  request,  and  every  bank  located  in  such  city  shall  at  all  times  thereafter  have 
on  hand,  in  lawful  money  of  the  Unit'  d  Slates,  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  twenty- 
tive  per  centum  of  its  deposits,  as  provided  in  sections  5191  and  5195  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Sec.  2.  That  whenever  three-fourths  in  number  of  the  national  banks  located 
In  any  ciiy  of  tjie  United  States  having  a  population  of  200,000  people  shall  make 
application  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  writing,  asking  that  such  city  mny  be 
a  central  reserve  city,  like  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  one-half  of  the  lawful  money 
reserve  of  the  national  bnnks  located  in  ether  reserve  cities  may  be  deposited,  as  providea 
in  section  6195  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  Comptroller  shall  have  authority,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  grant  fuch  request,  and  every  bank  located 
in  such  city  shall  at  all  tmies  thereafter  have  on  hand,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States,  twenty-five  per  centum  of  its  deposits,  as  provided  in  section  0191  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Sec  3.  That  section  3  of  the  act  of  January  14,  1875,  entitled  an  *'  An  act  to  provide 
for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  adding 
after  the  words  *'  New  York    the  words  *'  and  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  California."  * 

Act  of  July  14.1990 — Dlrectlngtheparcliaseof  silver  bullion,  etc* 

«  •«  *  *  «  *  *  *  «  « 

Sec.  6.  That  upon  the  passage  of  this  act  the  balances  standing  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  to  the  respective  credits  of  national  banks  for  deposits  made  tore 
deem  the  circulating  notes  of  such  banks,  and  all  deposits  thereafter  received  for  like 
purpose,  shall  be  covered  into  th3  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  receipt,  and  the  Treasuiy 
of  the  United  States  shall  re^lcem  from  the  general  cash  in  the  Treasury  the  circulating 
notes  of  said  banks  which  may  come  into  his  poss?s<ion  subject  to  redemption  ;  and  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  that  such  notes  have  been  received  by 
him  and  that  tbey  have  been  destroyed  and  that  no  new   notes  will  be  issued  in  their 

Elace.  reimbursement  of  their  amount  shall  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  under  such  regu- 
itions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  from  an  appropriation  hereby 
created,  to  be  known  as  '*  National  bank  notes  :  Redemption  account,"  but  the  provisions 

»  See  Act  July  14, 1890,  page  44.  /-"^  «  See  page  ft). 
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of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  dexK>8its  received  under  section  8  of  the  act  of  June 
200x,  1874^  requiring  every  National  bank  to  keep  in  lawful  money  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  8tates  a  sum  equal  to  five  per  centum  of  its  circulation,  to  be  held  and 
used  for  the  redemption  of  its  circulating  notes  ;  and  the  bnlance  remaining  of  the  de- 
posits so  covered  shall,  at  the  close  of  each  month,  be  reported  on  the  monthly  public 
debt  statement  as  debt  of  the  Uniied  States  bearing  no  interest  See  Act  of  July  12, 
1892,  and  June  20,  1874. 

[For  remainder  of  the  act  see  under  Coinage.] 


APPENDIX. 


Coins  of  the  United  States,  Authoritt  for  Coining,  and  Changes  in  Weight 

AND  FXNENESS,  TOTAL  AMOUNT   CoiNED,   LeGAL  TeNDEB  QuAUTT. 


Gold  Coins. 


DOX7B1.B  EAGLES. 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  Maich  8, 1849. 
Weieht,  516  grains  ;  flneneaa,  .900. 


Total  amonnt  coined  to  December  81, 1894,  |l,S10g- 

708,700. 
Foil  legal  tender. 


EAGLES. 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  9, 1792. 
Weight,  270  graina ;  flneneee.  .910^. 
Weight  chai^led,  act  of  June  38, 1384,  to  868  grain 
Flnenefls  changed,  act  of  Juoe  28, 1834,  to  .889,226. 


Fineness  changed,  act  of  January  18, 1887,  to  .900. 
Total  amount  coined  to  December  81,  1894,  $269,- 

127,280. 
Full  legal  tender. 


HALF  EAGLES. 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  2, 1 792. 
Weight,  185  grains ;  flntness.  916S. 
Weight  changed,  act  of  June  28, 1884,  to  129  gi 
Flneneas  changed,  act  of  Jnne  28, 1834,  to  .8^ 


Fineness  changed,  act  of  January  18, 1887,  to  .900. 
Total  amount  coined  to  December  81,  1894,  $212^ 

981,076. 
Full  legal  tender. 


QDABTEB  EAGLE. 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  2, 1792. 
Wdght,  67.5  grains  ;  fineness,  .916^. 
Weiicht  changed,  act  of  Jane  28, 18 14.  to  01.ngralns. 
Fineness  changed,  act  of  June  28, 1884,  to  .8^,223. 


Fineness  changed,  act  of  January  18, 1887,  f^  «^ 
Total  amount  coined  to  December  81, 1894,  |S8,68l,' 

005. 
Full  legal  tender. 


THREE -DOLLAR  PIECE. 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  Febrnarj  21, 1868. 

Weight,  77.4  grains ;  fineness,  .900. 

Coinage  discontinaed,  act  of  September  96,  1890. 


Total  amount  coined,  $1,619,876. 
Full  legal  tender. 


ONE  DOLLAR. 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  March  8, 1849. 

Weight,  25.8  grains ;  fineness,  .900. 

CoixMge  discontinaed,  act  of  September  26, 1890. 


Total  amount  coined,  $19,499,887. 
Full  legal  tender. 


Silver  Coins. 

dollar. 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  2, 1792. 

Weight,  410  grains ;  fineness,  .892.4. 

Weight  changed,  act  of  January  18, 1887,  to  412^ 

grains. 
Tfaienesa  changed,  act  of  January  18,  1887,  to  .900. 
Coinage  discontinued,  act  of  February  12, 1878. 


Total  amonnt  coined  ta  February  12,  1878,  $C,381,- 

288. 
Coinage  reauthorized,  act  of  Febmary2S,  1.78 
Coinage  discontinued  after  Juiy  1«  tBOI*  except  for 

certain  purposes,  act  July  14,  IHdO. 
Amount  coined  to  December  al,  1894,  $480,457,337. 
Full  legal  tender. 


TRADE  dollar. 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  February  12, 1878. 
Weight,  420  grains  ;  fineness,  4.900. 
Legal  tender  limited  to  $6,  act  June  22, 1874  (Rev. 
Stats.). 


Coinage  limited  to  export  demand  and  legal-teuder 
quality  repealed,  Joint  resolution,    uiy  ti,  l.TC. 
Coinage  discontinaed,  act  Febmary  10,  IS.  7. 
Total  amount  coined,  $35,9tS5.924. 


HALF  DOLLAR. 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  2, 1792. 

Weight,  906  grains  ;  fineness,  .892.4. 

Weight  changed,  act  of  January  18,  1S87,  to  206^ 

grains. 
Fineness  changed,  act  of  January  18, 1887.  to  .900. 
Weight  changed,  act  of  February  21,  1868,  to  19S 

gralna. 


Weight  changed,  act  of  February  12,  1873,  to  13)i 

grams,  or  192.9  grains. 
Total  amount  coined  to  December  81,  1894,  $18;lf 

2.'S9,0.'51. 
Legal  tender,  $10. 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  Augui 
Weight,  192.9  grains  ;  fineness,  .900. 


COLUMBIAN  HALF  DOLLAR. 

St  5, 1892.  I   Total  amount  coined,  $2,501,052.5a 


Legal  tender,  $10. 
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qUAKTBB  DOLLAB. 


Anthorlzed  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  2, 1793. 

Weigbt,  101  grainB ;  flnenesa,  .898.4. 

Weight  chimged,  act  of  January  18, 1887,  to  lOSVi 

grains. 
Flneneae  changed,  act  of  Janaaiy  18,  1887,  to  .900. 
Weight  changed,  act  of  Febroary  81,  1868,  to  96 

grains. 


Weight  changed,  act  of  February  19,  1878.  to  ^ 

grams,  or  96.45  sralns. 
Total  amount  coined  to  DeoenOw  81, 1884, 948,18^ 

179JMS. 
Legal  tender,  $10. 


COLUMBIAK  qUARTEB  DOLLAB. 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  March  8, 1898. 
Weight,  96.45  grains ;  fineness,  .900. 


The  total  amount  coined,  $10y005.78u 
Legal  tender,  $10. 


TWENTY-CENT  PIECE. 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  March  8, 1875. 
Weight,  6  grams,  or  77.16  grains ;  fineness,  .900. 


Coinage  prohibited,  act  of  May  8, 1878. 
Total  amount  coined,  $871,000. 


DIME. 


Authorised  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  8, 1798. 

Weight,  41.6  grains  ;  fineness,  .888.4. 

Weight  clianged,  act  of  January  18, 1887,  to  41X 

grains. 
Fineness  changed,  act  of  January  18, 1887,  to  .900. 
Weight  changed,  act  of  February  81,  1858,  to  88.4 

grains. 


Weight  changed,  act  of  Febraary  18,  1838,  to  8* 

grams,  or  88.58  grains. 
Total  amount  coined  to  December  81, 1894,  $a8,610L» 

m.80. 
Legal  tender,  $10. 


HALF  DIME. 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  8, 1793. 

Weight,  80.8  grains  ;  fineness.  .898.4. 

Weight  changed,  act  of  January  18,  1887,  to  301^ 

grains. 
Fineness  changed,  act  of  January  18, 1887,  to  .900. 


Weight  changed,  act  of  February  81,  1888,  to  IIU 

grains. 
Coinage  discontinued,  act  of  February  18, 1878, 
Total  amount  coined,  $4,880,819.40. 


THBEB-CENT  PIECE. 


Autl^orized  to  be  coined,  act  of  March  8, 1851. 
Weight,  18^  grains ;  fineness,  .750. 
Weight  changed,  act  of  March  8,  1858,  to  11.68 
grains. 


Fineness  changed,  act  of  March  8, 1858,  to  .900. 
Coinage  discontinued,  act  of  February  18, 1878. 
Total  amount  coined,  $1,883,087.80. 


Minor  Coins. 

FIVE  CENT  (nickel). 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  May  10, 1866. 
Weight,  77.16  grains,  composed  of  75  per  cent,  cop- 
per and  85  per  cent  nickel 


to    December    81,    1894, 


Total    amount    coined 

$18,668,780.50. 
Legal  tender  for  $1,  but  reduced  to  85  cents  by  act 

of  February  18, 1878. 


THREE  CENT  (NICKEL). 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  March  8, 1865. 
Weight,  80  grains,  composed  of  76  per  cent,  copper 

and  8.^  per  cent,  nickel. 
Tota\  amount  coined,  $941,848.46. 


Legal  tender  for  60  cents,  but  reduced  to  26  cents  by 

act  Februarv  13. 1878. 
Coinage  discontinued,  act  of  September  86, 1890. 


TWO  CENT  (bronze). 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  S8, 1864. 
Weight,  96  grains,  composed  of  95  per  cent,  copper 
and  5  per  cent  tin  and  zinc. 


Coinage  discontinued,  act  of  February  18. 1878. 
Total  amount  coined,  $918,080. 


CENT  (copper). 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  8, 1793. 
Weight,  864  grains. 

Weight  changed,  act  of  January  14,  1798,  to  806 
grains. 


Weight  changed  byproclamation  of  the  President^ 
January  86,  179'),  in  conformity  with  act  of 
March  3, 1795,  to  168  grains. 

Coinaee  discontinued,  act  of  February  81, 1867. 

ToUl  amount  coined,  $1,563,887.44. 


CENT  (nickel). 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  February  81, 1857. 
Weight,  78  grains,  composed  of  88  per  cent  copper 
and  13  per  cent  nickeL 


Coinage  discontinued,  act  of  April  88, 1864. 
Total  amount  coined,  $8,007,78a 


CENT  (bronze). 


Coinage  authorized,  act  of  April  88, 1864. 
Weight,  48  grains,  composed  of  95  per  cent,  copper 
and  5  per  cent  tin  and  zinc. 


Total    amount    coined 

$7,468,89aa6. 
Legal  tender,  85  cents. 


to    December   81,    1804» 


HALF  CENT  (COPPER). 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  8, 179*!. 
Weight,  I8j  grains. 

Weight  changed,  act  of  January  14,  1798,  to  104 
grains. 


Weight  changed  by  proclamation  of  the  President. 

January  36,  1796,  in  conformity  with  act  of 

March  3, 1795,  to  84  graina. 
Coinage  discontinued,  act  of  February  U,  1887. 
Total  amount  coined,  $89,986.11. 
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AbroHon,  cold  coinft,  18. 

Accounts  of  bullion  and  coinage, 
7,14. 

AUov.  coins,  8, 6, 11, 12, 18, 48. 

Appemiix,  45-4A, 

Asiaying  of  BuUUm^  14 ;  coins, 
8;  standard  for  (1792),  4. 

Bank^  corrency  laws,  81-44. 

Bank  of  £7.  ^8.,  Flrtt  and  Second, 
31-84. 

Bankt  i$ee  National  Bankt,  Odd 
Bank»,  State  Banks),  U.S.Direc- 
torsand  President,  8t ;  Charter, 
81,  SS;  capital  Stock,  81-83 ;  Not 
to  suspend  Specie  Payments, 
83 :  Bonus,  88 ;  Branches  of,  86 ; 
BtfYlsed  Statutes,  86-40;  State, 
tax  on,  &V-IO :  to  become  Na- 
tional bankp,  88,  8& 

BUU  <tr  CredU.%. 

Bimetailimi,  18, 2SL 

•^BtoKd- Allison''    Act,   18,    23. 

Bonds  {see  CirculationU  28,  86, 41, 
48 ;  amt.  of  on  deposit  reduced, 
41, 48 ;  Cancellation  of,  84 ;  de- 
predation of,  87 ;  f orfeitare  of, 
88 ;  interest  on,  23 ;  receiTable, 
86;  to  secure  Treacinry  note«,  28 ; 
to  equal  J  Bank*s  Capital,  86. 

Bonus  by  Bank  of  U.  8.,  88. 

Branches  of  banks,  86. 

Brome  €Oin»,  11,  li,  13,  17,  46; 
Legal  Tender,  1!.  12, 17. 

Bullion^  accounts  of  and  coinage 
of,  7 ;  amount  of.  received  not 
less  than  $!■  0,  7  ;  assaying  of,  3, 
14  :  certiflcates,  -.0  \  Is^sued,  1 7 ; 
deposits,  1 7 ;  depo-^ited  for  coin, 
6 ;  depo-it(>rs'  right?,  14  ;  dis- 
counts or  intert  St  not  charge- 
able, 6 ;  exchanged  for  coin,  8 ; 
fineness  ( f,  14  ;  goM,  It ;  how 
weighed,  7  ;  memorandum,  8 ; 
payment  of  rotns  fi>r,  7 ;  refneai 
of,  7 ;  Secretary  of  Treasury  to 
furnish  money  for  exchanges,  8; 
Sherman  Act  (1830).  20 ;  silver, 
14, 16  ;  piirchai>e  of  silver,  20 ; 
tzansportatioii  cliarses  paid  on 
coins,  15;  unparteJ,  how  ex- 
changed, IG. 

Bureau,  printing  and  engraving, 
17;  treasury,  86,  87. 

Caneeilatton  of  fractional  cur- 
rency, 11, 2.1 ;  of  U.  S.  notes,  26, 
28,29, 80 ;  of  Tireasnry  notes,  25. 

Cm/,  2, 7, 10,  46  ;  five  cent  ]>iece, 
12;  a  legal  tenJer,  11, 12  ;  three 
cents,  9,  10,  46 ;  two  cents,  11, 
46:  legaitender,ll,  12. 

(krtijlcates  authorized  on  coin, 
81 ;  currency,  ^  6191,  89 ;  deposit 
of  bonds,  2a,  24 ;  deposits  of 
gold,  17,  2ri,  44  :  when  to  stop, 
44 ;  issued  for  bullion,  17,  20 ; 
silver.  18,  20 ;  receivable  in 
clearing  bouse  settlements,  44  ; 
denominations  of,  20;  of  in- 
debtednei<s,  24 ;  temporary  loan, 
27,28,20,8^. 

Charges,  gold  bullion,  8, 14, 80 ; 
for  coining,  7,  10,  17;  silver 
bnllion,  10,  14, 18. 

Charier,  First  Bank  of  U.  S.,  81. 
tt;  Second  Bank,  82;  National 
banks,  86. 

Circulation^  48 ;  of  National 
baiks  apportioned,  81,  87,  88 ; 
government  lien  upon  bonds 
for,  40 ;  equalisation  of  circula- 
tion, 41 ;  increased,  86 ;  limited, 
86;   National  Bank  notes  less 

V  than  $1  prohibited,  26 ;  Issued 
to  new  associations,  42  ;  notes 
reduced,  87,  41;  redemption 
how  managed,  48 ;   requislticns 


upon  National  banks  for,  41 ; 
State  banks,  tax  on,  40,  42 ;  to 
equalise,  88;  Treasury  notes 
limited,  84;  reduction  sus- 
pended, Z'X ;  withdrawal  of,  41. 

Circulatinf  note*,  penalty  on,  42 ; 
redemption  of,  44. 

Coin,  a^Eay  of,  8 ;  purchase  by 
Secretary  Treasury,  17 ;  to  pu> 
chase,  1862,  24. 

Coinage,  account  3f ,  7  :  amount 
6f.  45,  46  ;  anew  of  foreign 
coins.  16 ;  of  bullion  in 
dollars  (1878),  18 :  charge,  8, 14  ; 
copper,  t,  4 ;  regulation  or,  4; 
deviations  In  (Tri37>,  7;  for 
foreign  countries,  18:  gold 
dollars  and  double  eagles,  8 ; 
of  gold  without  charge  (1875), 
80;  limited,  11;  Ijtws,  2-22: 
minor,  to  cease,  15;  Revised 
SUtutes,  18-17 :  Bute  forbidden 
to  coin  money,  8 ;  three  dollar 
discontinued,  21:  IVenty-cont 
pieces  abolished  in  1878, 19. 

Coij^,  alloy  of.  8,  6, 11, 12, 18, 40 ; 
astwyed  standard  ITVsi,  4;  bronze 
11,  12,  18.  17,  46 ;  bullion  de- 
posited for,  6;  certificates 
authorised.  81 ;  commission  to 
examine,  8,  16;  copper,  11; 
delivery  of,  8 ;  copper,  weight 
of,  6-  d&iigns,  2,  6,  14,  21  ;  re- 
duced by  Pretiident.  5;  debasing, 
4  :  denominations,  2,  45-i6 ; 
delivery  of,  8;  duties  pnyable 
in,  28:  five-cent  piece,  11,  12; 
fineness  of  coins,  1 1;  iud^ed  by 
commii*Hion,  16;  forelirn  coins 
receivable,  10;  foreiu'n  value 
regulated.  2,  4;  legal  tender,  4, 
6;  not  legal  tender,  10  (1874),  17; 
recoinage  of  foreign  coins, 
16  ;  fractional,  80  ;  two-cent 
piece,  11,  40 ;  Gold  Coiw.2, 12, 
13, 14.4'>:  deviations,  15;  change 
of  stanaard  and-  woight,  e  : 
legal  tender,  8,  12,  17;  rate  of 
anterior  to.  (1S84),  «;  recoin- 
age of,  18;  three-dollar  piece,  9, 
4.5  ;  weight  of  1881-87.  6  ; 
Minor  ro</w,4,  5, 46;  how  deliv- 
ered and  distributed,  15;  legal 
tender  (1875),  17;  redemption  of, 
15, 17;  mcke/,  legal  tender,  11, 
12,17;  coins  receivable  at  Treas- 
ury. 17;  payment  of,  for  bullion, 
7.  15;  Silver  coin/t,  denomina- 
tion, 17, 4.V46;  enumeration,  18; 
legal  tender,  8, 1874,  17;  subsid- 
iary legal  tender,  (ltf74),  17 ; 
three-cent  piece,  9,  18,  11 ; 
twenty-cent  piece  (1874),  17  ; 
abolished  1878,  19:  weighing, 
15;  weights  of  goid  an  1  silver 
(1792),  8;  (1387),  6:  (18:4),  18 ; 
gold  weight  redncea  (1834).  6; 
withdrawal  of  gold,  18  (see 
Standard,  Appendix),  45-46. 

Commission,  to  examine  coins, '8, 
14,  16. 

CommissUmers,  to  Conference,  18. 

Compound  Interest  notes,  8S. 

Comptroller,  41;  duties  in  closing 
up  National  banks,  40;  National 
banks  to  report  to,  8*>,  89 ;  to 
destroy  notes,  48 ;  to  report  to 
Secretary  of  Treasury.  §9  ;  to 
furnish  plates,  87 ;  to  appoint 
receivers,  40 :  to  issue  notes  to 
new  associations,  42. 

Conference,  bimetallic,  18. 

Conformity  of  gold  and  silver 
coins,  8, 11, 16. 

Congress^  power  to  coin  money,  2; 
Director  of  Mint  to  report  to,  3. 


Constitutional  provisions.  2. 

Conversion  of  gold  banks,  48  r 
State  banks  into  National,  84. 

Copper  (see  Coins  and  Coinage). 

Counterfeiting  cents,  11:  foreign 
and  United  Stat^ni  coins,  6,  8, 21 ; 
also  pa:;c8  27.  29,  82,  87  ;  appro- 
priation for  detecting,  25. 

Currency,  bank,  laws  pertaining 
to,  81-44. 

Currency,  Fractional,  11,  17,  26, 
29;  attempts  to  prohibit,  25 ;  in- 
creased to  ftOm.,  IK;  kind^  of, 
etc.,  29;  limited,  26.  27;  was 
less  than  6c.,  11 ;  paid  bv  frac- 
tional coins,  80 ;  redemption  of. 
29 ;  reduction  of  snspen'l«>a 
1868,28;  Secretary  of  Treasury 
risrht  to  isi^ne,  2 ;. 

Currency,  Gorernment,  22-^1  ; 
Bureau  to  regulate,  8  > ;  limited, 
81 ;  transfer  from  Stale  to  Na- 
tional buDks,  8'i ;  Revi^^d  Stat- 
utes, 21),  80 ;  reduction  of  sus- 
pended ( 1868»,  25,  28. 

Currency,  National.  See  Oor em- 
men  t  Currency,  Ci  rcul  i  Ho  a, 
National  Batik  notes.  United 
States  note*. 

Benomi'iations  (see  varioMs 
moneys),  45, 46 ;  National  bank 
notes.  87;  silver  coins,  l7; 
Treasury  notes,  22,  27 ;  U.  8. 
notes,  21. 

Depont,  bonds,  86 ;  amount  of  re- 
duced, 41, 48  ;  certificates  of,  23, 
27. 

Bejiosi'ors,  of  bullion,  rights  of, 
14 ;  payment  of  coin  to,  15. 

Deposits,  in  United  States  Treas- 
ury, 89,  40, 41 :  interest  on,  'IT ; 
National  banks,  86;  KeNervo 
determined  by,  40;  Treasury 
notes,  26. 

Designs  of  coins,  2,  6, 14,  21,  26. 

Dies,  obvente,  destroyed  eaclL 
year,  16. 

Dimes  and  half  dimes,  2,  6,  9,  18. 
17,  46. 

Director  of  Mint.  2,  8,  C. 

Discount  or  interest  not  charge* 
able  on  bullion,  8. 

Dollar,  11, 12, 18, 80,  21,  22 ;  devia- 
tions from,  7, 15 :  half,  2,  6,  9  ; 
gold,  8  ;  legal -tender,  6,  8, 
22  ;  Mexican,  10 ;  qnsrter,  2,  0, 
9, 18, 15  ;  silver  standard,  8, 15, 
18 :  Spanish  dollar,  4,  h  ;  trade 
dollar  coined  into  standar.l,  20 ; 
legal  tender,  13;  not  legal  tender 
(ls7C),  17  ;  three  dollar  estnb- 
lished,  9  ;  discontrnued,  21  ; 
weight  of,  2,  6.  9,  45  ;  half  a*  d 
quarter  ( 185?),  fl  ;  (ia53  , 0, 15, 46. 

Dudes,  payable  In  coin,  21 ;  in 
certificates,  18,  41 ;  in  Sherman, 
notes,  21. 

.fi%i^/««,  double,  half  and  quarter, 
2,  6,  8,  15,  45 ;  lejfnl  tender,  8. 

Embezzlement,  penalty  fir,  4. 

England,  £xchange  between 
Ignited  States,  16;  rates  of 
coins,  4, 5. 

Examination  of  National  banks^ 
4a 

E.<  change,  bnllion  unparted,  16  ; 
bullion  lor  coin,  8  ;  silver  coins 
for  gold  coins,  14,  15 ;  U.  S. 
State  notes  for  bonds,  24 ; 
cease$i,  5^(5 ;  Treasury  notes  for 
bonds,  2?  :  of  Treasury  notes, 
26 ;  United  State-  and  England 
(-ee  Sovereign),  16. 

Erpenies,  of  Mint,  how  met,  2,  3  y 
retining,  8  ;  asportlng  and  trti..'}- 
portiug  notes,  87,  41. 
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Finenestj  bnllion,  14;  coins,  8, 14; 

CommiB8ioiier0  Judge  of,  8,  14, 

18. 
Toreijn  Coiru^  le^l-tendervalae, 

4,  5;  receivable,  10;  value 
regulated,  2. 

fractional  Currency  (see  Cur- 
rency, Fractional). 

JfYance,  coins  of,  how  rate^l,  4, 6. 

Gold  H  inks^  as.  U\  conversion,  43; 
reserve  of,  89. 

Gold  Bu'lion,  14 ;  bar«  of,  9,  10, 
14, 15,  19,  ^1  ;  rig.ts  of  depOBlt- 
ore,  14. 

Oold  Certificates^  17, 26,44 ;  when 
to  cease,  44. 

Oold  Coins^  2 ;  abrasion  of,  18 ; 
deviations,  15 ;  enumeration  of, 

5,  6,  12,  18,  45;  exchange  for  sil- 
ver coins,  14, 15  ;  France,  4,  5  : 
Great  Jiritain,  4,  5;  legal 
tender  (179<J),  8,  (1887)  6, 1«,  17; 
rate  anterior  to  (I8i«4j,  G ; 
received  for  gold  bars,  19 ; 
Btindard  (18*l>,  (18.^7),  6; 
weieht  reduced  (1884),  6; 
weighing  of,  15 ;  withdrawal  of, 
after  80  years,  18. 

Gold  Notes^  how  issnod,  88. 

Great  Britain^  coins  of,  how 
rated,  4,  5b 

Jnterest^  on  Treasorj  Note^.  22, 
24. 25, 26, 27;  on  timporary  loan 
certiUcates,  26,  85. 

JLawSy  banic  currency,  81-44 ; 
coinage.  2-32;  currency,  govern- 
ment, 22,  81. 

I^gal  Tender^  bronse  coins  and 
niclcel  coins,  11,  12,  17 ;  cents, 
10,  11.  12,  17,  40  ;  five  cents, 
12,  17;  three  cents,  10,  17; 
two  cents,  11 ;  double  eagle, 
eagle,  8, 17 ;  foreign  coins,  not 
legal  tender  (1874),  17 ;  foreign 
coins,  value  of,  4, 5 ;  gold  comp 
(1792),  8,  (1837),  6,  12,  (1874),  17  : 
minor  coins  (1874  ,  17 ;  nntional 
bank  notes  {^oH ),  88, 40 ;  notes, 
payment  in  snccie,  80 ;  silver 
coins  (1792),  ft;  (1387),  6,  12; 
(1874),  li';  standard  silver  dol- 
lar, 18  ;  Stales  restrained  from 
issuing,  2;  subsidiary  coins 
(1879),  19 ;  trade  dollar,  18, 17  ; 
treasury  notes,  25,  27-  80 ;  na- 
tional legal  tender,  80 ;  United 
States  not«s,  114^  10. 

Loans ^  national,  authorized,  22. 

Mexican  Dollar,  10. 

Minor  Coins  (see  Coins  and  Coin- 
age), 43. 

Mint  additional  legislation  (1887), 
0  \  charges  for  refining,  7 ; 
Director  to  report  to  Congrras, 
8,  0  ;  established,  2 ;  expenses, 
how  met,  2  ;  location,  18  ;  offi- 
cers, 2,  G ;  duties  of,  2. 

Money ^  of  Account  in  U.  S..  4, 16 : 
Int.  or  discount  not  charge- 
able, 8. 

Jiational  Banks,  hon^a  to  be  de- 
posited, 86;  circulation  appor- 
tioned, 84,  87,  88,  41 ;  circular 
tion  limited,  85 ;  circulation  re- 
duced, 87,  41 ;  withdrawal  of 
circulation,  41, 44;  corporate  ex- 
istence extended,  48 ;  deposits 
In  U .  S.  Treasury,  40 ;  deprecia- 
tion of  bonds  to  be  made  up,  87; 
duties  of  Comptroller,  40 ;  ex- 
amination of,  40 ;  government 
lien  upon  bonds,  40  ;  liow  oigan- 
ized,  88, 84,38 ;  interest  on  bonds 
receivable.  86 ;  limiutions  on 
amount  or  circulation  repealed, 
43 ;  mutilated  notes  of,  88  :  new 

>  associations,  41,  42 ;  receivers, 
how  appointed,  40;  place  or 
business,  89 ;  requisitions  upon 
for  circulation,  41  ;  reports  to 
Comptroller,  84, 89  ;  reports,  84, 
■85, 89,  40 ;  reserves,  89  ;  reserve 
cities,  89 ;  for  country  banks,  89; 


taxes  on,  40 ;  transfer  from  State 
banks,  88 ;  treasury  notes  not 
legal  tender  in  redemption  of 
issues,  27,  80. 

National  Bank  Notes,  denomina- 
tions of,  87 :  increased,  8'  ; 
it^sues,  condlti'-*s  of,  ^(8,  84 ; 
how  printed.  4.  limited.  186), 
84  ;  limitation  '  repealed,  42 ; 
quoH  legal  tender,  88.  40; 
redemption  of,  4.'; ;  and  reissue, 
41 ;  to  equalize  circulation,  88 ; 
taxes  on,  40. 

NoUSy  circulating,  41 :  circulation 
less  than  $1  prohibited,  25; 
compound  interest,  redemption 
of,  23;  pold,  how  itisued,  88; 
legal-tender,  expenses  of  assort- 
ing and  transporting,  87,  41 ; 
form  of,  87  ;  limitation  of,  87  ; 
mutilated  notes  to  be  destroyed, 

88,  41  ;  payment  in  specie,  80; 
penalty  on  circulating,  42  ;  post, 
lorbidaen,  88  ;  redemption,  41 ; 
withdrawal  of,  41. 

Penalty  on  certain  circulating 
notes,  42;  debasing— coins,  em- 
bezzlement of,  4 ;  undue  prefer- 
ence, 8. 

Fortugal^  Coins  of,  how  rated. 

Post  Notes,  forbidden,  88. 

Pound  Sterling,  16. 

ProJU  Fund,  what  for,  14. 

Bate^  gold  coin  anterior  (1834), 
0 :  rates  of  foreign  coins,  4.  5  ; 
of  interest  bonds,  U.  S.  notes, 
treasury  notes,  25,28, 27  ;  pound 
sterling,  10. 

Batio,  gold  to  stiver  (1792),  2. 

Becoinage^  foreign  coins,  10, 16 ; 
gold  coin  after  20  yean,  18; 
trade  dollars,  20,  45, 46. 

Bedemption,  account,  44;  com- 
pound interest  notes,  28 :  cur- 
rency, fractional,  29 ;  mutilated 
notes,  88,  41  (see  national 
banks) ;  small  coins,  15,  17 ; 
token  coins,  12. 

Befiningy  charges  for,  8,  5, 7, 14, 
17,  80 ;  expenses  of,  2,  8. 

J?«iM>rfo,  to  Congress,  8 ;  National 
Banks,  84.  86,  40. 

Beserve,  amount  of,  89 ;   cities, 

89,  44  ;  fund  merged  into  gen- 
eral debt  of  n.  S..  45 ;  payment 
of  National  Bank  notes,   88; 

.  to  be  determined  b}  deposits, 
40 ;  temporary  loan  certificates, 
a  part  of,  28. 

Bevised  Statutes  :  Banks,  86^0 ; 
coinage,  18-17;  currency,  29, 
80. 

Secretary  of  Treagury,  authorized 
to  borrow,  22,  27  ;  Comptroller 
to  report  to,  29  ;  rl^ht  to  is- 
sue fractional  currency,  17,  26; 
to  furnish  monev  to  make  ex- 
changes for  bullion,  8  :  to  pur- 
chase coin,  17  ;  1862.  21 ;  prints 
National  Bank  notes,  42  ;  right 
to  make  reduction  of  currency 
suspended,  29;  to  receive  de- 
posits, 89  ;  to  receive  bullion,  17. 

Seigniorage  to  be  paid  into  Treas- 
ury, 18. 

Sherman  Act  {see  Bullion),  20; 
conditions.  20;  repealed,  20; 
silver  btUlion,  purchase  of,  18, 
20 ;  silver  certi£cates  (1878),  18, 
20 ;  denominations  of,  20. 

iS't/v^orgold,  bars  of,  0,  lu,  14,15, 
19,  21. 

Silver  Certificates,  18,  20, 81 ;  de- 
nominations of,  20, 81 ;  counted 
as  reserve  by  National  banks  re- 
ceivable in  clearing  house  set- 
tlements, 44. 

Silver  Coins,  authorized,  2 ;  dol- 
lar, 18;  legal  tender,  18:  ex- 
change for  gold  coins,  14,  15; 
enumeration  of,  18 ;  legal  tender 
(1792.S  8,  (1837)  6, 18, 18;  standard 


0887),  6;  PUbddlaTy,  9, 15;  thra^ 
cent  piece,  9,  lO,  11 :  tranaporta- 
tiOQ  of,  20 ;  weight  of,  6,  18. 
45,  46 ;  weighing  of,  15.  • 

Si'ver,  profit  fund,  14, 

Silver  Ingots,  cast  at  option.  9. 

Soveteifjn,  exchange  between  U.S. 
and  England,  6;  value  of,  16. 

Spain,  coins  of,  bow  rated,  4, 5. 

Spanish  Dollar  excepted,  5. 

Specie  Payments,  8o ;  not  to  sus- 

gend  (see  Bank),  88;  resnmp* 
onof  byU.  S.,29,8(). 

Standard,  coins  to  conform  to,  8, 
16, 18;  dollars  coined  from  trade. 
20 ;  legal  tender,  18 ;  gold  and 
silver  coins,  0. 13, 45, 46 ;  trade 
dollars  standard,  20;  Troy 
pound,  16. 

State  Bank  notes,  tax  on,  84,  85, 
40,  42 ;  not  to  coin  money,  2: 
restrained  from  issuing  legal 
tender,  2;  to  become  National 
banks,  84 ;  to  retain  branches, 
8t). 

Tar.,  circulating  notes,  42. 

Taxes,  National  Bdnks,  40 ;  tem- 
porary loan  certificates,  27,  28, 
29 ;  iTsasury  notes  exempt,  27. 

Three-cent  pieces,  nickel,  11,  14, 
21,46. 

Token  Coins,  redemption  of,  12. 

Trade  BoUaK  Iwil  tender,  18; 
not  legal  tender,  17 ;  made 
standard,  20 ;  recoined  Into 
standard,  SO. 

TYansportatioti,  securities,  bonds, 
notes,  etc,  19,  87,  41 ;  of  silver 
coin,  20. 

Treasury,  coins  receivable,  17; 
deposit,  20,  89;  eeignlorage  to 
be  paid  in,  IH;  may  receive  de- 
posit, 80;  National  Bank  notes, 
in,  40;  Secretary  of,  prints  Na* 
tional  Bank  notes.  42. 

Treasury  Notes,  additional  issues, 
22;  amount  (1866),  28;  anthor- 
Ized,  23;  bonds  issued  to  secure, 
28;  cancellation  of,  25;  condi- 
tions of  (18U1),  22.  (1868)  24, 
(18U6)  27.  28;  deposit,  26;  de- 
posit of  limited,  26;  denomina- 
tions of,  22, 27;  disposal  of,  25; 
exempt  from  taxation,  27;  form 
of,  23;  how  Issued,  22;  interest 
on,  22 ;  in  excliange  for  coin, 
22 ;  legal  tender,  ;i5,  27,  80  : 
limited,  26 ;  when  not  legal 
tender,  80  ;  payable  on  demand, 
28;  treasurer  to  receive  in 
excliange  for  bonds,  26,  27; 
where  payable,  22. 

Twenty-cent  piece,  17;  coinage  of 
abolished  (1878),  19,  46. 

United  States,  banka  of,  81-84 ; 
mints,  2,  6, 18. 

United  States  Notes,  additional 
issue  (1862),  28,24;  (1868),  25;. 
amount  of  1862,  88;  amount  of, 
fixed.  29;  cancellation  of,  96, 
28,  29,  80;  denominations  and 
conditions  of,  28,  24;  enaran- 
teed,  29 ;  how  receivable.  28; 
Interest  on  bonds  to  be  paid  in 
coin,  S8 ;  Issued  in  lieu  of  re-' 
tired  notes,  26  ;  legal  tender, 
24-80;  reserve  to  pay  deposits 
of,  SS4 ;  retirement  of  limited, 
80 ;  right  of  exchange,  24 ; 
ceases,  26 ;  temporary  deposits 
of,  24  ;  to  be  reissued,  89. 

Weighing,  bullion,  7 ;  gold  and 
silver  coins,  16. 

Weight,  copper  coins,  2, 6, 7, 10, 46; 
deviations  in  coinage,  7;  eagle, 
double,  half,  quarter,  &  16, 40, 
46:  gold  coins  (1792),  2:  (1887^,  6; 
(1974),  18,  15;  reduced  (1884),  6; 
half  and  quarter  dollar,  9; 
minor  coins,  2,  10,  11,  12,  46 ; 
silver  coins  (1887),  6:  (1874),  18, 
45,  46;  standard  dollar,  18; 
standard  troy,  16. 
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THE  WORLD'S  CVRRE]W€IE8.* 

UNITED  STATES. 


Cklld.— The  unit  is  the  dollar,  weighing  25.8  grains,  0.900  fine  (23.22  grains 
pure  gold).  The  multiples  coined  are  the  quarter  eagle  ($2.50),  half  eagle  ($5),  eag-Ie 
($10)  and  double  eagle  ($20).  All  are  unlimited  legaftender.  Gold  bullion  is  con- 
certed into  coin  at  the  mints  free  of  charge  except  for  the  alloy  contained  therein. 

Silver.— The  unit  is  the  dollar  of  412.5  grams,  0.900  fine  (371.26  grains  pure 
vilver) —  a  ratio  of  15.9884  to  1  of  ^old.  Silver  dollars  are  unlimited  leg^l  tender, 
and  are  coined  in  limited  quantities  only  for  Government  account  from  purchased 
silver  bullion.  Purchases  suspended  since  Nov.  1,  1898.  The  subsidiary  suver  coins 
are  the  dime  (10  cents),  quarter  dollar  (25  cents),  half  dollar  (50  cents)— weighing' 
respectively  2 V,  6^^  and  12>^  grams  f,  0.900  fine,  bein^  somewhat  less  in  weight 
proportionately  than  the  standard  silver  dollar.  Subsidiary  silver  coins  are  leg&l 
tenaer  to  the  amount  of  ten  dollars. 

It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  parity  in  value  of 
the  coins  of  the  two  metals. 

United  States  Blotet,  or  *^n*eenbackt^"  of  which  a  fixed  amount 
$346,681,016,  remains  outstanding — the  remnant  of  the  forced  paper  currency'  of 
the  late  Civil  War.  These  notes  are  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt.  Since  1879  they  have 
been  redeemable  in  **  coin  "  (gold) ;  and  when  redeemed  are  reissued. 

United  States  Treasury  Notes  of  1S90.— $155,000,000  issued  in  pay- 
ments  for  silver  bullion  under  the  so-called  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1890, 
legal  tender  for  all  debts  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  con- 
tract, and  receivable  for  all  puolic  dues.  Redeemable  in  gold  or  silver  coin  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretanr  of  the  Treasury.  The  practice  is  to  redeem  tliem  in  gold 
or  silver  at  the  option  of  the  holder — ^generally  gold. 

Gold  Certlfleates,  in  denominations  of  not  less  than  $20,  are  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  upon  deposit  of  gold  coin,  to  be  held  in  the  Treasury  for 
the  payment  of  the  same  on  demand.  Though  not  legal  tender,  they  are  receivable 
for  customs,  taxes  and  all  public  dues. 

Silver  Certifleates,  issued  against  standard  silver  dollars  deposited  in  the 
treasury.  They  are  receivable  for  all  public  dues,  but  are  not  otherwise  legal 
tender,  and  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $1,  $5  and  $10,  as  well  as  the  liigher 
denominations. 

Currenejr  Certlflcafes,  issued  in  denominations  of  not  less  than  $5,000 
upon  the  deposit  by  national  banks  of  United  States  legal  tender  notes. 

National  Bank  Notes,  issued  by  banks  under  Federal  charter  upon  the  de- 
posit with  the  Treasurer  of  United  States  bonds,  which  are  to  be  held  as  security  for 
the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  notes.  Issue  limited  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  par  value 
of  the  bonds  deposited.  The  notes  are  redeemed  at  a  central  redemption  agency  in 
the  Treasury  at  Washington,  where  each  bank  is  compelled  to  maintain  a  cash 
deposit  of  5  per  cent,  of  its  outstanding  circulation.  No  notes  of  less  denomination 
than  $5  are  permitted.  The  shareholders  in  the  issuing  banks  are  individually 
liable  for  all  debts  of  the  bank  to  the  amount  of  their  stock.  National  bank  not^ 
are  legal  tender  in  all  payments  to  any  national  bank  in  the  system,  for  all  public 
dues  except  duties  on  imports,  and  in  all  payments  by  the  United  States  except  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  and  in  redemption  of  the  national  currency. 

In  October,  1894,  there  were  8,755  National  banks  in  existence,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $668,861,847. 

Banks  incorporated  in  manv  of  the  States  possess  the  right  to  issue  circulating 
notes,  but  are  practically  prohibited  from  so  doing  by  the  10  per  cent  Federal  tax 
upon  circulation  other  than  that  of  national  banks. 

The  official  statement  of  the  total  amount  of  each  kind  of  currency  in  circulation 
Jan.  1,  1895,  is  as  follows: 
STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  AMOUNTS   OP  GOLD  AND  SILVEI*  COINS  AND  CERTIFI- 
CATES, UNITED  STATES  NOTES  AND  NATIONAL  BANK  NOTES  IN 
CIRCULXTION  JANUARY  1,  1895. 


General  Stock, 

Coined  or 

lB««i'e<l. 


In  Treasury. 


Amount  In 
Circulation 
Jan.  1, 1895. 


Amonnt  in 
Circulation 
Jan.  1,1894. 


Gold  Coin 

Standard  Silver  Dollars 

Subsidiary  Silver 

Gold  Certificates 

Silver  Certificates 

Treasury  Notes,  Act  July  14, 1800 

United  States  Notes 

Currency  C'ertiflcatcs,  Act  June  8,  1872. . 

Natiojial  Bank  Notes 

Totals 

Gold  Bullion 

Silver  Bullion 


$577,Ji«0, 

422,426, 

77.15.^, 

5.3,420, 

33(),r.24, 

150,823, 

346.681. 

46,<)69. 

_  20(5,»K).5. 

$2,220,:«3, 


,3W.00 
749.00 
722.00, 
,869.00, 
,504. OO! 
,731.00' 
,016.001 
.000.00' 
.710^1 
,697.00  " 


$91,879, 

864,537, 

14,183, 

68, 

5,W«, 

28,369, 

81,919, 

1,960, 

4,759, 


$593,815, 
47,727, 
125,014, 


,020.00 
,659.00, 
,636.00l 
960.00 
,720.00 
,950.00, 
,158.00 
000.00' 

,075.00  $1,626,568,622.00 

,;«4.oo 

,161.00 


$485,?  01, 376.00 

57,889,090.00 

62,672,086.00 

53,361,909.00 

831,077,784.00 

122,453,781.00 

264,761,859.00 

47,005,000.00 

201,845,788.00 


$508.00^,811.00 

57.869.589.00 

05,864,740.00 

77,418,179.00 

829,545,650.00 

151,961,267.00 

802,541,814.00 

89,045,000.00 

196,181,216.00 

$1,729,018,266.00 


♦  For  the  information  contained  in  the  following  pages  we  are  especially  indebted  to  the  reports  of  the 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Preston,  Director  of  the  United  Suites  Mint,  who  has  kindly  allowed  the  use  of  advance 
proofs  of  his  forthcoming  report;  to  The  Imperiul  Inntltute  Year  Book,  1894,  for  ihe  minor  British  Colonies; 
and  to  Norman's  The  World's  Metal  Monetary  Systems. 

1 1  gram  equals  15.48236  grains.  , 
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(N.  B.— The  estimated  circulation  of  gold  is  based  upon  an  estimate  of  the 
■amount  in  the  country  in  1879,  together  with  statistics  of  coinage,  imports  and 
exports  since  that  time.) 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  COLONIES. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Up  to  1796,  England  had  the  double  standard,  with  the  legal  ratio  of  gold 
to  silver  of  1  to  15.21.  But  as,  beginning  with  1785,  the  ratio  in  France  was  1 
to  15.5,  gold  coin  began  to  leave  England  and  silver  to  to  take  its  place.  To  pre- 
vent this  substitution  of  silver  for  gold,  the  English  Parliament,  in  1796,  prohibited 
ihe  coina^  of  the  white  metal.  This  measure,  which  was  at  first  intended  to  be 
«nly  provisional,  soon  became  definitive,  and  practically  England  has  had  the  gold 
standard  since  1798.  It  became  legally,  a  .gold  monometallic  country,  however, 
only  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  June  22,  1816* 

Gold. — The  monetary  unit — the  (sovereign  or)  pound  sterling— is  a  gold  coin 
weighing  7.988  grams,  fineness  0.916^ ;  fine  gold  contained  7.322  grams,  or  113.001 
grains  (S4.8665).  The  legal  coins  of  Great  Britain  are  the  sovereign,  half-sover- 
eign, two-sovereign,  and  fi ve-sovereijB^n  pieces.  The  gold  coins  in  actual  circula- 
tion, however,  consist  only  of  sovereigns  and  half -sovereigns. 

Individuals  have  a  right,  under  the  law,  to  deposit  gold  at  the  royal  mint  for 
•coinage  and  to  receive  therefor  £3  17s.  lO^^d.  per  ounce  of  standard  gold,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the  Bank  of  England  sends  bars  to  the  mint.  By 
the  bank  act  of  1844  that  institution  is  reauired  to  receive  all  the  gold  brought 
to  it  by  the  public,  and  pay  therefor  immediately,  at  the  rate  of  £8  17s.  9d.  per 
standard  ounce.  The  difference  of  l^^d.  compensates  the  bank  for  the  loss  of  in- 
terest between  the  day  it  deposits  the  gold  at  the  mint  and  the  day  it  receives  it 
again  in  the  form  of  coin,  and  leaves  it  besides  a  small  brokerage  for  its  services. 
Individuals  are  aware  that  if  they  carried  the  gold  to  the  mint  themselves  their 
losses  in  interest  and  other  expenses  would  exceed  lid«,  and  prefer  to  sell  it  di- 
rectly to  the  bank. 

§ll¥er. — The  isOver  coins  of  Great  Britain  are  of  the  following  denominations, 
weight,  etc.: 


DsHoaiucATioir, 


<^W11 

Half  Crown 

Florin 

49hUJing 

Sixpence... 
Poiirpence.. 
Threepence. 


Weight. 
GnTne. 


Finenefls. 


486.866 
818.177 
174.686 
87.367 
48.684 
29.089 
91.818 


.996 
.996 


.996 
.926 


Pare  Silyer 

Contained. 

OrainB. 


408.628 
901.814 
161.446 
80.739 
40.861 
96.907 
90.181 


Valae  compared 
with  Silver  in 
United  States 
Silver  Dollar. 


$1,087 
.544 
.485 
.917 
.108 
.078 
.064 


Silver  is  legal  tender  only  to  the  amount  of  £2  ($9,782).  The  legal  ratio  in 
•coinage  between  gold  and  silver  is  1  to  14.28781. 

Silver  is  coined  only  for  Qovemment  account 

Bank  Notes.— The  Bank  of  England,  founded  in  1694,  by  Montague, 
obtained  its  present  charter  by  the  bank  act  of  1844,  generally  called  the 
Peel  act,  which  regulated  the  issue  of  bank  notes  and  prohibited  all  banks 
-not  then  banks  of  issue,  to  issue  notes.  The  Bank  of  England  is  divided  into 
two  separate  departments,  the  issue  department  and  the  banking  department, 
'each  independent  of  the  other.  By  the  act  of  1844,  the  amount  of  £14,000,000 
notes  might  be  issued  against  the  public  funds  and  securities  in  the  keeping  of 
the  issue  department  When  one  of  the  banks  of  issue,  other  than  the  Bank 
of  England,  goes  out  of  existence  or  surrenders  its  right  of  issue,  two-thirds 
-of  the  amount  of  its  circulation  authorized  by  the  act  of  1844  go  to  the  Bank  of 
England  and  add  to  the  number  of  notes  it  is  authorized  to  issue  on  securities 
representing  its  capital.  Over  and  above  this  issue  on  securities  the  notes  must  be 
guaranteed  by  a  metallic  reserve  of  coin  and  bullion. 

One-flfth  of  the  reserve  may  be  in  silver ;  but  in  practice  no  use  is  made  of  this 
power,  and  its  issues  are  made  only  against  gold.  The  metallic  reserve  of  the  issue 
department  is  the  one  that  secures  the  circulation  of  notes.  It  is  entirely  distmct 
^rom  the  reserve  of  the  banking  department.  At  the  present  time  the  bank  issues 
notes  against  £11,015,100 ;  permanent  debt  of  the  State  to  the  bank  anterior  to  1844, 
plus  £5,834,900  on  other  securities,  i.  e,,  immobilized  public  funds — a  total  of 
>£16,450,000.  Beyond  this  amount  the  bank  issues  notes  only  against  gold  coin  and 
bullion.  No  notes  of  less  denomination  than  £5  are  allowed.  The  notes  of  the  Bank 
jf  England  are  legal  tender  in  England  except  in  payments  by  the  bank  or  its 
^ranches.    They  also  circulate  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.^  but  are  not  legal  tender 
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Besides  the  Bank  of  England  there  are  seventy  private  banks  and  thirty-seven, 
joint  stock  banks,  authorized  to  issue  £2,678,109  and  £3,015,760,  respectively,  of 
uncovered  not^  The  members  of  banking  companies  issuing  notes  are  subject  to 
unlimited  liability  so  far  as  concerns  the  notes ;  though  as  to  other  obligations,, 
their  liability  is,  with  few  exceptions,  limited. 

In  Scotland  the  issue  of  bank  notes  is  reflated  by  the  act  of  Parliament  of  July 
81, 1845,  based  on  the  same  principles  as  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  1844.  The  Scotch  banks—ten  in  number,  but  with  numerous 
branches — m^  issue,  over  and  above  their  coin  and  bullion,  notes  to  the  amount  of 
£2,676,850.  mtes  as  small  as  £1  are  permitted.  The  liability  of  shareholders  in. 
respect  to  the  note  issue  is  unlimited. 

Ireland  has  six  banks  authorized  to  issue  uncovered  notes  to  the  amount  oT 
£6,854,494.  As  in  Scotland,  notes  as  small  as  £1  may  be  issued,  and  the  liability  of 
the  shareholders  for  notes  is  unlimited. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  bank  notes  outstanding  at  ih» 
close  of  1898 : 


Naxxs  of  Bahks. 


Ispoed  against 
Coin  and  fiallion. 


Uncovered. 


Total. 


Bank  of  England 

EngliBb  Joiot  Stock  Banka, 

Bngliah  Private  Banks 

Scotch  Banks 

Irish  Banks 

Total 


£22,n5,000 


^169,786 
8,961,561 


£16,«H),000 

1,116,862 

804,017 

1,664,489 

8,874,484 


£80,16&.000« 

l,116,8et 

804,017 

6,8^,175 

6,585,096 


£81,186,297 


£88,806,268 


£54,444,548 


*0f  this  total  issue  £85,869,000  was  in  drcnlation  and  £18,896,000  in  the  banking  department  of  til* 
Bank  of  England. 

Estimated  Stock  of  Money  In  Great  Britain.— Oold,  $450,000,000; 
silver  (suhsidiary).  $112,000,000;  uncovered  notes,  $118,400,000,  being  composed  of 
bank  notes,  $264,900,000,  less  metallic  reserves  $151,500,000. 


CANADA. 

Gold.— Canada  has  no  gold  coinage  of  her  own.  The  ^old  coins  of  the 
U.  S.  pass  current  and  are  legal  tender  at  par,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  fixed  valuation  of  $4,866.  There  is  very  little  gold  in  actual  circu* 
lation.  The  Minister  of  Finance  holds  at  present  (Jan.  1, 1895,)  about  $10,000,000  as 
a  reserve  against  the  outstanding  Dominion  notes.  The  amount  in  the  banks, 
chartered,  private  and  savings,  is  estimated  to  be  about  $10,000,000  more. 

Silver. — The  silver  coinage  dates  from  1870;  previous  to  which  the  small 
silver  pieces  in  circulation  were  mainly  those  of  the  United  States.  The  coins  are 
entirely  subsidiary  in  character,  of  denominations  of  5c.,  10c.,  25c.  and  50c.,  and  are 
legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  ten  dollars.  The  total  coinage  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mint  in  1870  to  July,  1898,  was  $6,800,000. 

Dominion  Notes  may  be  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  the  extent 
of  $25,000,000,  redeemable  on  demand  in  gold,  being  secured  by  a  reserve 
of  which  at  least  15^  of  the  total  issue  shall  be  gold,  and  at  least  25j(  gold 
and  Dominion  securities  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  the  remaining 
75j^  being  covered  by  ordinary  Dominion  securities  held  by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
The  issue  of  notes  may  be  increased  above  the  $25,000,000  limit  by  the  issue  of  addi* 
tional  notes  upon  the  deposit  of  gold  to  the  full  extent  of  the  issue.  These  notes 
^Te  legal  tender,  and  are  issued  in  denominations  of  25c.,  $1,  $2  and  $4,  as  well  as 
the  usual  higher  denominations.  The  aggregate  issue  is  now  $22,000,000,  over 
$15,000,000  of  which  are  held  by  the  banks  as  reserves. 

Bank  Notes,  issued  onlv  by  the  chartered  banks,  now  thirty-eight  ia 
number.  These  are  mainly  large  institutions,  each  of  which  operates  many 
branches,  the  large  banks  having  from  thirty  to  forty  separate  offices.  The  total 
number  of  offices  is  at  present  about  460.  No  special  security  in  the  way  of  deposit 
of  bonds  is  required  ;  but  the  notes  in  case  of  insolvency  are  a  first  charge  upon  all 
the  assets  of  the  bank,  including  the  double  liability  of  the  stockholders.  Each 
bank  is  also  obliged  since  1890  to  keep  on  deposit  with  the  Finance  Department  a 
sum  of  money  equal  to  5%  of  average  circulation  ;  from  this  fund  the  notes  of  any 
failed  bank  will  be  redeemed,  with  interest,  in  case  the  receiver  is  unable  to  redeem 
them  within  two  months.  The  limit  of  note  issues  is  the  aggregate  paid  up  capital 
of  the  bank,  but  owing  to  the  constant  daily  redemption  to  which  the  notes  are 
subject,  the  aggregate  rarely  exceeds  00%  of  the  authorized  limit.  Notes  for  $5 
are  the  smallest  permitted. 

An  important  feature  is  the  elasticity  of  the  system,  the  customary  autumnal 
expansion  and  subsequent  contraction  being  in  recent  years  about  2Q€,  The  aggrtt» 
gate  circulation  Nov.  I,  1894,  was  $34,516,651.  ^  t 
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E»lfinated  Stock  of  Honey  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada.— Gold, 

$20,000,000 ;  sQver  (limited  tender),  $6,500,000  ;  uncovered  notes,  $40,000,000,  being 
Dominion  notes  $22,000,000  plus  bank  notes  $35,000,000— less  metallic  reserve 
$17,000,000. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

The  monetary  system  is  the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Aank  Notes.  Victorla..— The  basis  of  the  present  banking  system  is  the  Con- 
solidated Banks  and  Currency  Statute  of  1864,  the  provisions  of  which  were  extended 
in  1887  so  as  to  apply  to  banking  firms  and  individual  bankers.  By  the  latter  act 
(1887)  the  bank  notes  were  made  a  first  charge  on  all  assets  not  already  held  under 
mortgage  to  another  creditor.  Before  notes  may  be  issued  the  banking  institution 
must  have  a  subscribed  capital  of  £250,000,  one-half  of  which  must  be  bona  fide 
paid  up.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1893  there  were  in  Victoria  12  note-issuing 
Danks  with  over  500  brancnes.  Their  notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  about 
$6,000,000  (more  than  covered  by  coin  held) ;  their  deposits  at  the  same  time  being 
about  $190,000,000. 

QusBNSLAND. — There  are  eleven  banks  in  Queensland,  whose  notes  in  circulation 
!■  1893  amounted  to  $2,800,000,  more  than  covered  by  coin  held. 

South  Australia  has  10  banking  institutions.  Their  average  note  circulation 
in  1892  was  $2,000,000. 

Westrrn  Australia  had  in  1893  Ave  banks  of  issue,  whose  aggregate  circula- 
tion was  less  than  $450,000,  and  whose  deposits  amounted  to  $6,000,000. 

New  South  Wales. — Amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  $7,000,000,  more  than 
covered  by  coin  held  by  the  banks. 

New  ^aland. — There  were  in  1892  six  banks  of  issue  doing  business  in  New 
Zealand,  three  of  which  were  wholly  New  Zealand  institutions.  The  value  of 
notes  in  circulation  was  $4,750,000. 

BRITISH  INDIA.. 

The  fundamental  monetary  law  of  British  India  bears  date  August  17,  1885. 
The  standard  of  the  country  is  silver  monometallic,  and  the  monetary  unit  the 
rupee,  of  the  legal  weight  of  180  troy  grains,  fineness  0.916^,  and  contains  165 
grains  of  pure  silver ;  93}^  rupees  being  coined  from  1  kilogram  of  pure  silver. 

Until  1898  the  coinage  of  silver  was  unlimited,  and  the  mint  charge  2)-^  per  cent. 

The  act  of  the  Governor-General  oi  India  in  council  of  June  26,  1893,  closed  the 
Indian  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  from  and  after  the  date  of  its  passage,  but 
did  not  change  the  weight,  fineness  or  legal  tender  power  of  the  rupee.  Silver 
may  still  be  coined  in  India  on  Government  account,  and  the  Government  holds  it- 
self ready  to  furnish  new  rupees  to  individuals  in  exchange  for  gold  at  the  rate  of 
the  silver  rupee  for  16  pence  in  gold,  or  15  rupees  for  £1  sterling. 

Large  payments  are  estimatedin  lacs  of  100,000  rupees  and  in  crores  of  100  lacs. 
The  rupee  and  half  rupee  are  unlimited  legal  tender,  provided  the  coins  have  not 
lost  more  than  2  per  cent,  in  weight  and  have  not  suffered  deterioration  otherwise 
than  by  abrasion.  The  quarter  rupee  and  eighth  rupee  are  legal  tender  only  to  the 
amount  of  fractions  of  the  rupee. 

There  is  a  coinage  charge  of  1  per  cent,  for  gold.  The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in 
coinage  is  1  to  15.    Gold  is  not  legal  tender. 

The  denominations,  weight,  fineness,  etc.,  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  British 
India  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Oold. 

De-o-^-""-                     ;       ffi!' 

Fineness. 

Pure  Gold  con- 
Uined,  Grains. 

Value  in  U.  8. 
Gtold  Coin. 

DooUe  Xohnr  (80  nipeee) 

860 

180 
130 
60 

iSieS 

.91»X 
.916X 

8S0 
165 
110 
55 

$14,212 

Mohar  (15  moeee) 

7.106 

TwcKhirds  Mohar  (10  rapees) 

4.7S4 

Ollfvttlird  Motinr  (5  mpeea) ,, 

2.a67 

Silver. 


Denomination. 


Weljgbt, 
Grafna. 


Fineness. 


Pure  Silver  con- 
stained,  Grains. 


Value  compared 

with  silver  in 

U.  S.  Silver 

Dollar. 


Sopee.. 

One-half  Bnpee... 
One^fooith  Bnpee 
Cxi»e|ghth  Bnpee. 


180.000 
90.0011 
45.000 
22.500 


.916« 
.9KH 


165.000 
82.600 
41.250 
20.635 


$0,444 
.222 
.111 
.055 


Rfi  hy 


Cooglp 
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Currency  Notes. — Previous  to  the  law  of  July  10,  1861,  providing  for  the 
issue  of  a  paper  currency  through  a  Government  department  of  public  issue, 
there  were  three**  chartered  banks  of  India"  (at  Bon^ral,  Bombay  and  Madras) 
authorized  to  issue  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  52,000,000  rupees,  a  privilege  of 
which  that  law  deprived  them,  substituting  a  svstera  of  currency  notes  of  the  Grov- 
ernment  of  India,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand.  Geographical  circles  of  issue  have 
since  then  been  established  from  time  to  time,  the  notes  made  leg^l  tender  within 
the  circle  for  which  they  were  issued,  and  rendered  payable  at  the  place  of  issue  as 
well  as  at  the  capital  of  the  presidency. 

At  present  there  are  eight  circles  of  issue,  which  issue  notes  ranging  from  5  to 
10,000  rupees  in  value,  in  exchange  for  silver  coin  at  par,  and  at  Calcutta  and  in 
Bombay  in  exchange  for  gold  coin  or  bullion  atthe  rate  of  1  i*upee  for  7.53344  grains 
of  fine  gold. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  coin  and  bullion  thus  received  is  retained  as  a  i*eserve 
for  pavment  of  the  notes  issued,  with  the  exception  of  a  fixed  amount  which  is  in- 
ve8te<f  in  Government  securities.  The  maximum  limit  of  the  amount  so  invested 
was  originally  fixed  in  1882  at  60,000,000  rupees.  The  issues  having  largely  expanded, 
1  he  Government  of  India  was  empowered  in  1890  to  raise  the  limit  to  80,000,000 
rupees,  which  has  been  done. 

The  amount  of  currency  notes  in  circulation  on  the  81st  of  March,  1893,  was 
?64,013,200  rupees,  of  which  all  except  the  80,000,000  rupees  mentioned  above  was 
covered  by  com  and  bullion. 

EHtlmated  Stock  of  Money  In  British  India.— Silver  (full  legal  tender), 
$950,000,000  ;  Uncovered  Currency  Notes,  $37,500,000. 

MINOR  BRFTISH  COLONIES. 

Except  as  noted,  their  monetary  systems  are  the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Bermudas. — The  legal  tender  is  British  currency.  British  silver  is  legal 
tender  without  limit. 

Turk  and  Caicos  Islands. — Commercial  accounts  are  usually  kept  in  dollars 
and  government  accounts  in  sterling.  The  legal  currency  compnses  British 
sterling.  United  States  gold  and  silver,  Spanish,  Mexican  and  Columbian  gold 
doubloons  and  Jamaica  nickel  tokens. 

Newfoundland.— The  legal  tender  currency  is  British  sterling,  United  States 
gold,  and  Colonial  coins.    Accounts  are  kept  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Two  banks  of  issue,  the  Union  and  the  Com.n'^rcial,  had  in  circulation  in  1893 
about  $500,000  each.     Both  these  banks  recently  suspended  payments. 

British  Honduras.— The  standard  of- value  is  the  Guatemalan  dollar.  The 
Venezuelan,  Chilian,  and  Peruvian  silver  coins  are  also  legal  tender.  Dollars  are 
legal  tender  to  any  amount,  and  smaller  silver  corns  to  the  amount  of  $50.  There 
is  no  paper  currency  and  no  gold  in  circulation.  Gold  has  been  recently  made  the 
sole  standard. 

Mauritius,  Africa. ^Accounts  are  kept  in  rupees  and  cents  and  the  currency  is 
based  on  silver.  There  is  a  government  note  issue,  with  a  circulation,  at  the  close 
of  1892,  of  Rs.  2,856,250.  in  notes  of  five,  ten  and  fifty  rupees. 

The  Gambia,  Africa. — The  legal  tender  is  the  currency  of  the  Latin  Union. 
There  is  no  note  currency. 

Sierra  Leone,  Africa. — British  gold  doubloons  are  the  coins  of  the  Latin 
Union,  all  of  which  are  legal  tender.     There  is  no  note  circulation. 

Gold  Coast  Colony.  Africa.— The  currency  and  legal  tender  is  the  British 
sterling,  with  Spanish,  American  and  French  gold  coins,  and  under  a  local  ordi- 
nance gold  dust  at  the  rate  of  £3,  12  shillings  per  ounce.  American  dollars  and 
other  silver  coins  are  currency,  but  are  not  legal  tender. 

Gibraltar. — The  legal  currency  is  that  of  Spain  and  the  depreciation  of  the 
silver  currency  in  Spain  affects  Gibraltar. 

Cyprus. — I'he  legal  tender  currency  consists  of  the  following  coins  : 

Gold  :  the  English  sovereign,  half  sovereign,  the  Turkish  lira  and  the  Turkish 
franc  piece.  Silver  :  the  English  florin,  0  pence  and  3  penny  pieces.  Bronze:  the 
legal  piastre  (9=1  shilling). 

There  is  no  note  circulation. 

British  Guiana.— British  and  American  gold  coin  and  British  silver  coin  are 
legal  tender.  Bank  notes  by  the  Colonial  and  the  British  Guiana  Bank  amounted 
on  March  31,  1893,  to  $145,547. 

Ceylon. — The  legal  tender  currency  is  the  rupee  of  India  and  its  silver  sub- 
divisions. There  is  no  limit  to  the  legal  tender  of  silver.  Ceylon  copper  coins, 
representing  5  cents,  1  cent,  a  half  cent  and  a  quarter  cent,  are  also  currency. 

The  Ceylon  Government  issues  currency  notes  of  Rs.  5, 10,  50,  100,  500  and  1,000. 

The  amount  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  1893  was  Rs.  8,183,000. 

The  Straits  Settlements.  Mlver — The  legal  tender  currency  consists  of  the 
silver  dollar  issued  at  Her  Majesty's  Mint  at  Hong  Kong;  the  silver  dollar  of 
Soain,  Mexico.  Peru  and  Bolivia  ;  tfie  American  trade  dollarand  the  Japanese  yen. 
Provided  that  no  dollar  shall  be  a  legal  tender  unless  it  is  of  the  same  fineness 
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:sind  intrinsic  value  as  the  Hong  Kong  dollar,  and  is  of  not  less  than  415  grains 
Troy  weight.  There  are  silver  and  copper  coins  representing  fractional  parts  of 
^he  dollar. 

Bank  Notes.— The  Mercantile  Bank,  the  Chartered  Bank  and  the  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai  Bank  and  Corporation  enjoy  the  privilege  of  note  issue,  and 
they  are  bound  to  maintain  specie  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  their  issue.  The 
total  estimated  bank  note  circulation  on  81  st  December,  1892,  was  $6,353,091. 

HoNQ  KoNQ.  Silver.— The  currency  consists  of  the  silver  dollar  of  Mexico 
and  the  Hong  Kong  dollar  coined  at  the  local  Mint  and  of  small  silver  and  bronze 
-coins. 

Bank  Notes.— The  Chartered  Bank,  the  Mercantile  Bank  and  the  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai  Bank,  issue  notes.    At  the  end  of  1892  these  amounted  to  $5,899,857. 

Cape  of  Good  Hopk.— Coins  in  circulation  are  exclusively  British,  accounts 
being  kept  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  The  bank-note  circulation  within  the 
■colony  Jan.  1,  1898,  amounted  to  £589,853  ($2,870,000). 

GERMAN  EMPmE. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  present  monetary  system  of  Germany  are 
^ose  of  December  4,  1871,  and  July  9,  1878.  The  former  was  concerned  exclusively 
vrith  the  creation  of  the  gold  coins  of  the  Empire,  and  provided  for  the  retirement 
of  the  old  gold  coins.  It  dealt  with  silver  only  to  authorize  the  retirement  of  the 
•current  coins  of  that  metal.  The  law  of  JiUy  9,  1878,  was  supplemental  to  it  and 
-organized  the  new  monetary  system. 

Oold. — The  standard  is  gold  (monometallic),  and  the  monetary  unit  the  mark 
-of  100  pfennige.      (2,790  gold  marks  are  manufactured  from  J  kilogram  of  fine  gold.) 

The  gold  coins  are  : 


DenomlnatfoDB. 

Legal   weight 
Qrams. 

Fineness. 

Fine  Gold  Contained. 

ValaelnU.  S. 

Grams. 

Grains 

Gold  Goin. 

"SO  roarka  (Doable  Crown) 

7.06485 
8.S8847 
1.09123 

,900 
.900 
.900 

7.168466 
8.584SS9 
1.798114 

110.623 
68.811 
97.666 

ft4.764 

2.888 

5  marks  (Half  Crown) 

1.191 

As  to  gold,  the  law  of  1873  made  no  change  in  the  law  of  1871,  save  to  authorize 
the  coinage  of  the  5-mark  gold  piece,  and  to  allow  the  coinage  of  20-mark  gold 
pieces  on  private  account  when  the  mints  were  not  occupied  on  account  of  tha 
J3tate. 

Silver. — The  coinage  of  silver  is  solely  on  account  of  the  State— the  total 
•coinage  being  limited  to  10  marks  per  capita  of  the  population  of  the  Empire. 
Silver  is  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  20  marks.  All  these  coins  are  exchangeable 
for  gold  at  the  public  treasuries. 

In  effecting  its  monetary  reform  Germany  called  in  all  its  old  silver  coins,  with 
the  exception  of  its  thalers,  which  are  still  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  about 
400,000,000  marks,  the  thsder  being  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  3  marks  of  the  new 
■system. 

Up  to  the  end  of  March,  1898,  there  had  been  sold  by  the  German  Empire 
"7,205,152  lbs.  of  fine  silver,  as  the  result  of  melting  silver  coins  of  the  nominal  value 
of  672,862,780  marks,  producing  an  aggregate  of  574,055,582  marks— the  loss  thus 
being  98,807,197  marks,  24,400,000  of  which,  however,  must  be  charged  to  abrasion 
of  the  coins  melted. 

The  denominations,  weight  and  comparative  values  of  the  silver  coins  are  as 
follows : 


Denomination. 

Weight. 
Gr^s. 

Fineness. 

Pure  Silver  Con- 
tained. 
Grains. 

Value  compared 

with  Sliver  in 

U.  S.  Silver 

Dollar. 

6  marks 

428.666 
171.466 
83.7«S 
48.887 
17.146 

.900 
.900 
.900 
.900 
.900 

885.800 
154.819 
77.160 
38.580 
15.432 

$1,089 

2  marks 

.416 

1  mark 

.908 

-fiO  pfennige. 

.104 

90  pfennige a ......... .  x . .  . .     .... 

.042 

Imperial  Treasury  Notes.— Legal  tender.  The  amount  of  these  notes 
issued  is  equal  to  the  sum  which  the  Empire  has  deposited  in  coined  gold 
■as  a  war  fund,  without  interest.  At  the  end  of  December,  1893,  tliere  were 
outstanding  20,000,000  marks  in  denominations  of  5  marks,  30,000,000  in  denomina- 
tions of  20  marks  and  70,000,000  marks  in  denominations  of  50  marks ;  a  total  of 
120,000,000  marks,  or,  roughly,  $30,000,000.  ^  . 
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Bank  Notes. — The  principal  bank  of  issue  in  the  Empire  is  the  Imperial 
Bank  (Reichsbank^  of  Germany,  established  by  the  law  of  March  14,  1875.  It 
succeeded  the  Bank  of  Prussia,  which  was  founded  in  1765  and  reorganized  in  1846. 

It  is  not  a  State  bank,  its  capital  having  been  furnished  by  its  shareholders,  but 
on  the  expiration  of  its  franchise,  and  ten  years  after  ^any  renewal  of  it,  the  State 
may,  by  giving  one  year's  notice  in  advance  of  its  intention,  assume  the  exercise  of 
the  bank's  franchise  on  its  own  account,  either  by  liquidating  it  and  acquiring  its 
real  property  at  the  price  at  which  it  figures  on  the  books  of  the  bank,  or  by 
purchasing  snares  at  their  nominal  value.  In  either  case  one-half  of  the  reserve 
fund  of  the  bank  goes  to  the  shareholders  and  the  other  half  to  the  State.  The 
capital  of  the  bank  is  120,000,000  marks,  divided  into  40,000  shares  (of  the  nominal 
value  of  3,000  marks  each).  Although  not  a  State  bank  it  is  intims^ly  connected 
with  the  State.  The  supenntendence  and  direction  of  it  belong  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  who  acts  through  a  council  of  curators,  of  which  he  is  the  president, 
and  which  is  composed  of  four  members,  one  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and 
three  by  the  Federal  Council. 

Employees  are  not  allowed  to  hold  any  shares  of  the  bank.  The  State  shares  in 
the  profits  of  the  bank  to  the  average  amount  of  about  2,000,000  marks  a  year. 

In  1875  when  the  bank  law  was  promulgated^  there  were,  including  the  Imperial 
Bank,  tnirty-three  banks  of  issue  in  Germany.  Some  twenty  of  those  have  now 
surrendered  their  right  to  issue  bank  notes,  or  have  lost  their  fi*anchise  b>  its 
expiration. 

The  uncovered  circulation  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  has  no  abscluie 
limit,  but  the  amount  of  such  circulation  in  excess  of  296,000.0()0  marks  is  subject 
to  a  tax  of  5  per  cent.,  while  the  total  circulation  may  not  exceed  three  times  the 
metallic  reserve. 

Originally,  the  amount  of  uncovered  notes  not  taxable  was  fixed  at  385»000,000 
marks,  250.000,000  of  which  might  be  issued  by  the  Imperial  Bank  and  185,000,000 
by  the  thirty-two  other  banks  tfien  in  existence.  The  law,  however,  provided  that 
when  any  of  these  latter  surrendered  or  lost  its  right  of  emission,  the  amount  of  its 
untaxable  notes  should  be  added  to  those  of  the  Imperial  Bank.  In  this  way  the 
limit  of  the  uncovered  notes  of  the  Imperial  Bank  which  may  be  issued  without 
being  subject  to  the  5%  tax  has  been  extended  to  296,000,000  marks.  The  issue  of 
any  notes  of  less  denomination  than  100  marks  ($24)  is  prohibited. 

The  charter  of  the  bank  was  to  have  expired  on  the  first  of  January,  1891,  but 
was  renewed  for  ten  years  in  December,  1889. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1893,  the  total  circulation  amounted  to  1,297,002,000 
marks  ($310,000,000)  of  which  369,212,000  marks  ($88,000,000)  are  uncovered  notes, 
the  remainder  being  covered  by  specie,  gold  bullion,  Treasury  notes,  and  notes 
of  other  banks. 

Eiitl mated  Stock  of  Money  In  the  Oerman  Empire.— Gold,  $625,000,- 
000;  silver  (thalers),  $105,000,000;  silver  (limited  tender),  $112,000,000;  uncovered 
notes,  $88,000,000,  being,  bank  notes,  $310,000,000;  less  metallic  reserve,  $222,000,000. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  monetary  system  established  in  Austria-Hungaiy  by  the  Imperial  patents  of 
September  19,  1857,  April  27,  1858,  the  laws  of  December  24,  1867,  March  9,  1870 
and  May  21,  1887,  was  the  silver  monometallic  with  the  florin  of  100  kreutzers  as 
the  monetary  unit.  The  coinage  of  silver  on  private  account  was  suspended  in 
January,  1879. 

But  while  Austria-Hungary  has  been  legally  a  country  with  a  single  silver 
standard,  practically  it  has  had  no  metallic  money  in  circulation.  For  nearly  half 
a  century  it  has,  with  the  exception  of  about  eight  months,  had  nothing  but  an 
irredeemable  paper  currency  issued  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  in  denomina- 
tions of  10, 100  and  1,000  florins,  and  by  the  treasury  ot  1,  5  and  50  florins.  For  & 
long  series  of  years  there  was  a  premium  on  silver,  but  since  the  end  of  1878, 
silver  and  paper  have  been  at  par.  The  value  of  the  silver  florin,  owing  to  the 
limitation  of  the  coinage  of  silver,  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  pure 
metal  it  contains. 

.  The  provisions  of  the  recent  Austro-Hungarian  currency  reform  are  embodied  in 
six  laws,  the  two  most  important  of  which  are  those  on  the  new  currency  system  and 
on  monetary  treaty  of  Austria  with  Hungary.  The  other  four  are  merely  auxiliary 
to  those  two  which  contain  the  text  of  the  new  fundamental  monetary  law  of  the 
two  countries.  They  are  intended  to  fix  the  relative  value  of  the  gold  florm  to 
the  new  gold  coins ;  to  determine  the  changes  which  have  become  necessary  in 
the  bank  act ;  to  authorize  the  Government  to  raise  a  gold  loan,  and  to  provide  for 
the  conversion  of  certain  5  per  cent,  bonds  free  of  tax. 

The  new  monetary  system  is  gold  monometallic,  and  the  gold  crown  of  1(X) 
hellers  (farthings)  the  monetary  unit.  The  new  currency  is  to  consist  of  gola« 
silver,  nickel  and  bronze  coins. 

Oold. — The  denominations,  weight;  etc.,  of  the  gold  coins  of  the  Auscro* 
Hungarian  Empire,  are  a^  follows  :  ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Denomination. 

Weiglit. 
Orains. 

Fineness. 

Pure  Gold 

Contained. 

Grains. 

Value  in  United 
SUtes  Gold  Coin. 

"30  crown  pSece 

104.553 
53.:f76 

315.407 
58.866 

.900 
.900 

.900 
.900 

94.007 
47.049 

213.461 
53.113 
89.606 
44.803 

^.053 
2.036 

10  crown  piece 

Old  Systbm  : 
4  dacate 

9.149 

1  ducat 

3.387 

8  florin  piece 

4  florin  piece. 

09.561 
49.780 

8859 
1.939 

The  coinage  charge  is  4  crowns  for  1  kilogram  of  gold  for  the  bank  and  6  on 
private  account. 

Silver. — The  silver  coins  are  : 


Denomination. 

Weight. 
Grains. 

Fineness. 

Pure  Silver 

Contained. 

Grains. 

Valine  compared  with 

Silver  in  United  Slates 

Silver  Dollar. 

1  crown  piece 

77.160 
88.580 

433.080 
881.085 
100.517 
83.434 
41.141 
35.709 

.885 
.885 

.838i 

.900 

.900 

.630 

.600 

.400 

64.428 
83.314 

860.763 
843.983 
171.466 
43.866 
30.570 
10.386 

f0.174 
.087 

CO  heller  piece 

Old  Ststbm  : 

Maria  Theresia  thaler  (Levantine) 
3  florins 

.972 
.934 

1  florin 

.463 

Quarter  florin 

.116 

8U  Icreatzer  piece 

.055 

10  kreatzer  piece 

.027 

The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  new  system  is  1  to  18.69.  Silver  is  coined  only 
on  account  of  the  State.  Silver  coins  are  unlimited  legal  tender  at  their  nominal 
value  to  the  State ;  to  private  parties  to  the  amount  of  50  crowns. 

The  Levantine  or  Maria  Theresa  silver  thalers  continue  to  be  stamped  as  trade 
coins  with  the  old  weight  and  fineness. 

The  monetary  agreement  between  Austria  and  Hungary  provides  that  there 
shall  be  coined  in  all  by  the  two  countries  200,000,000  crowns  in  silver  coins,  of 
which  Austria's  share  is  140,000,000  crowns.  The  agreement  is  to  remain  in  force 
until  the  end  of  1910.  Arrangements  are  to  be  made  at  the  proper  time  for  the 
regulation  of  the  fiduciary  circulation  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

Austrian  paper  money  is  to  remain  in  circulation  provisionally.  The  paper 
florin  is,  like  the  silver  florin,  to  be  worth  two  crowns. 

The  introduction  of  the  coins  of  the  new  system  will  be  made  by  degrees,  in  the 
course  of  several  years,  during  which  time  the  coins  of  the  old  silver  standard,  as 
well  as  the  State  notes,  will  remain  current.  The  coins  of  the  new  system,  multi- 
plied by  two,  are  to  be  of  the  same  value  as  the  pieces  of  the  old  silver  and  papf  r 
currency — 1  silver  or  paper  florin,  for  instance,  being  equal  to  2  crowns  ana  1 
kreutzer  to  2  hellers.  The  value  of  the  new  crown  is  $0.2026  against  $0,482,  the 
value  of  the  gold  florin. 

State  Treasury  IVotefi,  issued  under  a  mutual  guaranty  of  all  divisions  of  the 
Empire  without  previous  deposit  of  special  metallic  equivalent.  This  particular 
form  of  Austrian  paper  currency  dates  from  1866.  The  maximum  issue  is  made  to 
depend  in  a  curious  manner  upon  the  amount  of  so-called  Salt  Works  Notes — 
interest-bearing  treasury  bills,  running  for  short  periods.  The  latter  cannot 
exceed  100,000,000  florins ;  while  both  together  must  not  exceed  412,000.000  florins. 
Until  quite  recently  these  notes  were  depreciated  below  parity  with  gold ;  but  since 
1878  have  been  on  a  par  with  silver.  The  amount  in  circulation  at  the  close  of 
1893  was  344,000,000  florins,  in  denominations  of  1,  5  and  50  florins.  They  are  legal 
tender. 

Bank  Notes. — The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  has  only  one  bank  of  issue — the 
Bank  of  Austria-Hungary.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  State,  nor  does  the  Govern- 
ment have  any  direct  share  in  its  administration.  The  State  has  no  part  in  the 
annual  profits  of  the  bank,  but  has  received  from  it  a  credit  of  80,000,000  florins, 
for  which  it  is  required  to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  only  1,000,000  at  most,  provided 
that  amount  is  necessary  to  make  up  a  dividend  of  f  per  cent.,  or  cause  the  divi- 
dend of  the  bank  to  approximate  to  that  maximum  i-ate.  The  bank,  however, 
pays  several  taxes,  aggregating  from  12  to  13  per  cent,  of  its  profits  of  late 
years.     The  permanent  aebt  of  the  State  to  the  bank  is  80,000,000  florins. 

The  issue  of  notes  over  and  above  200,000,000  florins  must  be  covered  by  a  corre- 
sponding amount  in  legal  coin  or  in  bullion.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  notes  of  a 
value  exceeding  that  of  the  metallic  reserve  must  be  guaranteed  by  discounted 
paper  or  by  other  safe  security  as  well  as  by  the  bank  itself.  The  notes  of  thq 
Bank  of  Austria-Hungary  ai*e  legal  tender.  The  smallest  denomination  permitted 
is  10  florins. 

Its  charter,  which  expired  in  1888,  was  renewed  for  ten  yeaM.    ^  ^  GoOqIc 
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Estimated  Stock  of  money  In  Auttrla^HunffarF.— Gold,  $180,000,000  ;. 
Silver  (mainJy  full  legal  tender),  $120,000,000;  uncovered  notes,  $155,000,000; 
being  Government  notes,  $165,000,000,  plus  bank  notes,  $280,000,000,  less  metallic- 
reserve,  $240,000,000. 

THE  LATIN  UNION. 

FRANCE,  BELGIUM,   ITALY,   SWITZERLAND  AND  GREECE. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Latin  Union  there  had  existed  a  de  facto 
monetary  union  between  France,  Belgium,  Italv  and  Switzerland,  the  three 
latter  countries  having  adopted  the  system  established  by  the  French  law  of  the 
17th  of  Germinal,  year  XI.  (April  6,  1808),  the  basis  and  monetarv  unit  of  which 
was  the  silver  franc,  and  which  granted  legal  currency  to  gold  at  the  ratio  la 
coinage  of  gold  to  silver  of  1  to  l^H. 

The  change,  however,  in  the  commercial  ratio  of  the  value  of  the  precious- 
metals,  consequent  on  the  enormous  production  of  gold  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, cavised  an  ever  increasing  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  in  the  monetary 
systems  of  these  great  countries.  In  the  years  1850-1865  silver  began  to  be  ex- 
ported from  them,  and  a  great  dearth  of  silver  coins  to  be  felt  By  the  monetary 
convention  of  December  22,  1865,  and  the  formation  of  the  Latin  Union,  the^ 
contracting  States  maintained  the  double  standard  and  the  existing  ratio  ot 
value  of  1  to  15i^,  but  limited  the  standard  silver  coins  to  be  stamped  to  the- 
6-franc  silver  piece. 

By  the  convention  of  1865  each  of  the  contracting  States  obligated  itself  to  re- 
ceive into  its  treasuries  the  coins  manuractured  by  the  others,  without  limitation  as- 
to  the  value,  in  the  case  of  gold  coins  and  5-franc  silver  pieces,  and  to  the  amount 
of  100  francs  in  the  case  of  other  silver  pieces  in  any  one  payment  It  was  further 
stipulated  that  the  latter  should  be  legal  tender  in  the  country  that  issued  them, 
to  the  amount  of  50  francs,  between  private  parties  in  any  one  payment,  and  that 
they  should  betaken  back  by  such  country  and  exchanged  for  gold  or  5-franc  silver 
pieces,  this  obligation  to  be  prolonged  during  the  two  years  beginning  with  the  ex- 
piration of  the  convention.  This  first  convention  of  the  Latin  Union,  to  which 
(Greece  became  a  party  in  1867,  was  concluded  for  a  period  of  fifteen  yeare, 
with  a  provision  for  tacit  renewal.  It  maintained  the  fineness  of  0.000  for  the 
5-franc  silver  piece,  and  provided  for  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals,  thus  puttings 
the  Latin  Union  under  the  bimetallic  system. 

The  depreciation  of  silver,  which  began  in  1872,  forced  the  contracting  powers- 
first  to  limit,  and  then  to  suspend  the  coinage  of  the  5-franc  silver  piece.  These 
measures  were  taken  in  fulfillment  of  special  conventions  dated  January  31,  1874 ; 
April  26, 1875 ;  February  8,  1876,  and  November  5,  1878,  and  were  sanctioned  by  the 
conventions  of  November  5,  1878,  and  November  6,  1885. 

The  convention  of  1865  expired  on  the  1st  of  January,  1880.  A  new  convention 
of  the  5th  of  November,  1878,  prolonged  the  duration  of  the  Latin  Union  for  five 
years.  The  convention  now  in  force  is  dated  November  6,  1885.  By  its  terms  the 
suspension  of  the  coinage  of  the  5-franc  silver  piece  is  maintained  in  the  countries 
of  the  Union.  It  was  likewise  stipulated  in  the  convention  of  1885  that  the  coins  of 
each  of  the  contracting  powers  should  be  received  by  the  treasuries  of  the  others  a» 
well  as  by  the  banks  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  that  the  Union  might  be  termi- 
nated any  time  after  January  1,  1891,  by  giving  one  year's  notice. 

During  the  year  following  the  termination  of  the  convention  the  several  govern- 
ments are  to  proceed  to  the  exchange,  and  return  to  the  country  that  issued  them, 
of  the  5-franc  silver  pieces,  any  balance  remaining  after  the  exchange  having  to  be 
settled  in  gold,  or  bills  of  exchange  on  the  debtor  State. 

In  brief,  therefore,  the  Latin  Union  has  now  the  single  gold  standard— the  coin- 
age of  gold  being  unlimited  and  that  of  silver  suspended.  The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver 
is  1  to  15^  ;  8,100  francs  being  coined  out  of  the  kilogram  of  standard  gold,  and  20O 
francs  out  of  the  kilogram  of  standard  silver ;  3,444J  francs  out  of  the  kilogram  of 
pure  gold,  and  222J  francs  out  of  the  kilogram  of  pure  silver.  The  coinage  charge 
18  7J  francs  per  kilogram  fine  for  silver.  Gold  coins  and  the  5-franc  silver  pieces 
are  unlimited  legal  tender. 

Oold. — The  gold  coins  are  : 


■ 

Legal  Weight, 
Grams. 

Fineness. 

Fine  Weight. 

Valne  In 

Grams. 

Grains. 

U.  S.  Gold  Coin. 

100  francs 

32.S.Vi 

16.1S9 

6.458 

3.228 

1.613 

.900 
.900 
.900 
.900 
.900 

29.032 

14.516 

5.806 

2.903 

1.452 

448.025 

224.012 

89.605 

44.802 

2S.401 

$19,295 

60  francs 

20  francs 

9.647 
3.859 

10  francs 

1.929 

6  francs 

.964 
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Silver.— The  franc  is  known  as  the  lire  in  Italy,  and  as  the  drachma  in  Greece. 
The  only  full  legal  tender  silver  coin  is  the  5-franc  piece,  legal  weight  25  grams  ; 
fineness,  0.900;  fine  weight,  22.5  grams,  or  347.22  grains. 

The  divisional  silver  coins  are  : 


Legal  Weight, 
Grams. 

Fineneae. 

Fine  Weight. 

Valoe  Com- 
pared With 
Sliver  in  U.  S. 
Silver  l>ollar. 

Grama. 

Gralna. 

S  franca 

10 
5 
2.5 

1 

.885 
885 
.835 
.885 

8.35 
4.18 
2.068 
0.885 

128.85 
04.43 
82.21 
12.88 

$0,847 
.174 

1  franc 

SO  ceniimes 

.087 

•0  c*Btini6* 

.085 

The  centime  is  called  the  centesimo  (plural,  centesimi)  in  Italy,  and  the  lepton 
(plural,  lepta)  in  Greece.  These  silver  coins  are  legal  tender  between  individuals  to 
the  amount  of  50  francs,  and  are  receivable  by  the  State  to  the  amount  of  100  francs 
in  single  payments. 

France. — Bank  Notes. — The  only  bank  of  issue  in  France  is  the  Bank  of 
France  with  its  branches.  Its  capital  belongs  entirely  to  its  shareholders. 
The  governor  and  the  two  sub-governors  of  the  bank,  however,  are  appointed 
by  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  It  was  founded  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1800,  with  a  capital  of  30,000,000  fi-ancs,  which  was  increased  to  45,000,- 
000  in  1803,  to  90,000,000  in  1806,  to  91,250,000  in  1848,  and  to  182,500,000  francs  in 
1875.  Its  charter,  granted  originally  for  fifteen  years,  was  renewed  several  times, 
the  last  time  on  June  9,  1857,  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  It  will  not  expire  until 
December  31,  1897.  The  renewal  of  its  charter  is  now  under  discussion  in  the 
French  Chamber.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  renewal,  but  on  what  terms,  especially 
for  how  lon^  a  period,  is  a  question  which  is  being  warmly  debated.  The  State  has 
no  share  in  its  profits.  The  direct  taxes  it  is  required  to  pay  are  3  per  cent,  on  its 
dividends,  stamp  duties  on  its  shares  and  notes  in  circulation,  and  various  other 
stamp  duties.  Its  capital  is  represented  by  182,500  shares,  of  the  nominal  value  of 
1,000  francs  each. 

There  is  no  charter  limitation  on  the  amount  of  notes  the  bank  may  issue,  buc 
its  note  circulation  has  been  successively  limited  by  law  to  350,000,000  francs.  452,- 
000,000,  525,000,000,  1,800,000,000,  2,400,000,000,  2,800,000,000,  3,500,000,000,  and 
finally  by  the  law  of  January  25,  1893,  to  4,000,000,000. 

The  notes  of  the  bank  are  legal  tender  at  the  public  treasuries  and  between 
private  parties  so  long  as  they  are  redeemed  by  the  bank  on  demand.  The  issue  of 
notes  within  the  limit  fixed  by  law  and  the  proportion  to  be  observed  between  the 
amount  of  circulation  and  the  metallic  reserve  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
government  of  the  bank. 

EsUmated  l^tock  of  Money  In  France.— Gold,  $775,000,C00  ;  silver  (full 
legal  tender),  $435,000,000,  limited  tender,  $58,000,000;  uncovered  paper,  $90,000,000, 
being  composed  of  bank  notes,  $665,000,000  and  less  metallic  reserves,  $575,000,000. 

Belgium.— Bank  IVotei.— The  National  Bank  of  Belgium,  established  by 
the  Law  of  May  5,  1850,  is  the  only  joint  stock  company  authorized  in  Belgium  to 
issue  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  at  sight;  but  individuals  and  associations  are  freit 
to  issue  bank  notes  on  their  own  responsibility.  The  National  Bank  of  Belgium  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  State  bank,  although  the  treasury  receives  a  large  share  of  its  * 
profits,  fixed  at  firet  at  one-sixth  and  since  1872  at  one- fourth  of  the  profits  it  realizes 
over  and  above  6  per  cent.  It  also  receives  one-fourth  per  cent,  on  the  average  cir- 
culation of  the  bank  over  275,000. 000  francs.  Receipts  from  discounts  go  to  the  State 
if  the  rate  exceed  5  per  cent.  The  Government  does  not  interfere  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bank,  hut  may  veto  any  measure  which  it  deems  opposed  to  the 
bank's  charter,  the  law,  or  the  interest  of  the  State. 

The  bank,  located  in  Brussels,  has  a  branch  at  Anvers  and  agencies  throughout 
the  kmgdom.  Its  capital  is  50,000,000  francs,  divided  into  50,000  shares  (of  the 
nommal  value  of  1,000  francs  each).  The  issue  of  notes  is  not  limited  in  an  absolute 
manner,  but  the  law  requires  that  it  should  be  represented  by  securities  which  may 
be  easily  realized  upon,  and  that  the  bank  should  have  a  metallic  reserve  (unless 
otherwise  authorized  in  special  cases  by  the  Minister  of  Finance)  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  obligation  it  must  meet  on  demand.  The  notes  of  the  bank  have  legal  but 
not  forced  currency,  and  are  m  denominations  of  1,000,  500,  100,  60  and  20  francs. 
It  is  the  financial  agent  of  the  treasury. 

The  bank  notes  outstanding  Deceniber  31,  1893,  amounted  to  450,756,000  francs, 
agamst  which  a  metallic  reserve  of  112,000,000  francs  was  held. 

Estimated  Stock  at  Money  In  Belgium.— Gold,  $55,000,000;  silver, 
(full  legal  tender),  $48,000,000,  limited  legal  tender,  $6,900,000 ;  uncovered  paper. 
$65,600,000,  being  Bank  Notes,  $87,000,000,  less  metalhc  reserves,  $21,600,000.     qqIC 
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Italy.— State  Notes.— In  1674  the  six  banks  mentioned  below  formed  a 
syndicate  to  lend  the  Government  1,000.000,000  lire,  and  to  issue  notes  in  representa- 
tion thereof.  Upon  the  abandonment  of  forced  currency  the  syndicate  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  syndicate  notes  became  a  State  debt.  The  amount  of  these  State 
notes  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1893  was  352,791,605  lire,  against  which  the  treasuiy 
held  a  metallic  reserve  amounting  to  135,925,695  lire. 

Bank  Notes. — Itnly  has  no  State  bank.  There  are  in  the  country  six  banks 
of  issue,  w^hich,  by  virtue  of  the  Law  of  April  30, 1874,  are  authorized  to  issue  notes, 
payable  on  demand,  to  the  amount,  as  an  extreme  limit,  of  three  times  their  paid- 
up*^ capital.  But  the  total  of  the  notes  and  obligations  immediately  payable,  arising 
from  deposits  and  accounts  current,  at  sight,  must  not  exceed  tnree  times  the 
amount  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  banks.  Their  notes  have  not  legal  currency.  All 
issue  notes  of  50,  100,  600  and  1,000  lire.  By  the  la^w  of  1874  on  forced  currency, 
the  six  banks  were  authorized  to  issue  a  maximum  circulation  as  follows,  but  have 
not  always  kept  within  the  legal  limit : 

National  Bank  of  the  Kingdom,  450,000,000  francs ;  Roman  Bank,  45,000,000 
francs  ;  National  Bank  of  Tuscany,  63,000,000  francs  ;  Tuscan  Bank  of  Credit,  15,- 
000,000  francs ;  Bank  of  Naples,  146,250,000  francs ;  Bank  of  Sicily,  36,000,000  francs. 
Total,  755,250.000  francs. 

Since  the  abolition  of  forced  currencv  this  limit  has  been  done  away  within  the 
interest  of  the  monetary  circulation,  and  the  banks  of  issue  have  been  authorized 
to  emit  additional  notes  provided  the  excess  is  covered  by  a  second  metallic  reserve 
(of  two-thirds  gold  and  one-third  silver)  to  an  equal  amount. 

Bv  an  act  bearing  date  August  10,  1893,  a  fusion  of  the  National  Bank  of  the 
Kingdom  with  the  Tuscan  National  Bank  and  the  Tuscan  Bank  of  Credit  was 
authorized  to  assume  the  name  of  *<  Bank  of  Italy,"  their  paid-up  capital  being  in- 
creased from  173,000,000  lire  to  210,000,000  lire. 

The  power  to  issue  notes  is  granted  to  the  new  Bank  of  Italy  and  confirmed  to 
the  Bank  of  Naples  and  Bank  of  Sicily  for  twenty  years,  the  maximum  limit  of 
their  circulation  for  a  period  of  four  years  being  fixed  at  1,097,000,000  lire,  distri- 
buted as  follows  :  Bank  of  Italy,  800,000,000  lire ;  Bank  of  Naples,  242,000,000  ;  Bank 
of  Sicily,  55,000, 000.  At  the  expiration  of  these  four  years  each  institution  shall 
begin  a  gradual  reduction  of  its  circulation  in  such  way  that  by  ten  years  there- 
after the  circulation  will  be  reduced  to  :  Bank  of  Italy,  630,000,000  lire  ;  Bank  ot 
Naples,  190,000,000  lire  ;  Bank  of  Sicily,  44,000,000— total,  864,000,000.  And  if  the 
circulation  of  either  bank  shall  then  exceed  three  times  its  paid-up  capital  it  shall 
reduce  its  circulation  still  further. 

In  addition  to  the  issues  as  thus  limited,  notes  may  be  issued  when  fully 
covered  by  metallic  reserves,  or  when  representing  advances  to  the  State. 

The  amount  of  bank  notes  outstanding  at  the  close  of  December,  1893,  was 
1,212,451,660  lire  ($234,000,000),  the  amount  of  metallic  reserve  held  by  the  banks 
being  561,0^8,391 -lire  ($108,600,000). 

Efitlmated  titock  of  money  In  Italy.— Gold,  $96,000,000;  silver, 
$50,200,000;  uncovered  paper,  $168,000,000,  being  composed  of  State  notes, 
$68,000,000,  plus  bank  notes,  $234,000,000,  less  metallic  reserves,  $134,000,000. 

Switzerland. — Bank  Notes. — The  banks  of  issue  in  Switzerland,  some 
founded  by  individual  enterprise  and  othera  with  cantonal  assistance,  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  institution.  The  oldest  is  that  of  St.  Gall,  established  in  1836. 
The  Swiss  federal  law  on  the  issue  and  redemption  of  bank  notes  is  dated  March 
8,  1881. 

Previous  governmental  authorization  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
bank  of  issvie.  The  number  of  such  banks  is  not  limited.  The  Federal  Assembly 
reserves  the  right  of  fixing  at  all  times  Lhe  total  issue  of  the  Republic,  and  deter- 
mining the  quota  of  each  bank.  The  banks  are  required  to  hold  a  metallic 
reserve,  distinct  and  independent  of  all  other  reserves  of  the  bank,  equal  at  least 
to  40  per  cent,  of  their  circulation,  while  the  remaining  60  per  cent,  must  be  cov- 
ered by  securities  readily  convertible.  Biach  bank  is  required  to  take  the  notes  of 
the  other  banks  in  payment,  and  to  procure  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  other 
banks  without  compensation.  The  amount  outstanding  at  the  close  of  1893  was 
181,488.750  francs. 

The  right  of  the  emission  banks  to  issue  notes,  however,  will  be  discontinued  in 
the  near  future  in  accordance  with  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  in  1891 
asserting  the  right  to  issue  bank  notes  and  all  oilier  fiduciary  money  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  Confederation,  but  leaving  to  the  Federal  Council  to  determine 
whether  the  monopoly  should  be  exercised  by  means  of  a  State  bank  or  a  joint 
stock  bank  controlled  by  the  Confederation.  On  January  24,  1894,  the  Council 
decided  in  favor  of  a  State  bank,  pure  and  simple,  the  administration  of  which, 
however,  is  to  be  entirely  independent  and  free  from  political  influence.  The  pian, 
as  outlined  by  the  Department  of  Finance,  contemplates  the  establishment  oi  the 
<ientral  bank  at  Berne,  with  branches  throughout  the  Confederation.  The  present 
v«nks  of  issue  may  be  incorporated  with  and  made  branches  of  the  new  Stat^bank. 
The  obligatory  acceptance  of  banir  notes  or  of  any  other  form  of  fiducial v 
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money  shall  not  be  decreed  by  the  Confederation,  except  in  case  of  necessity  in 
~time  of  war. 

Estlmatecl  Stock  ofSIoney  In  Switzerland.— Gold,  $15,000,000 ;  silver 
$15,000,000;  uncovered  paper,  $17,500,000,  being  composed  of  bank  notes, 
$35,000,000,  less  metallic  reserve,  $17,500,000. 

Greece. — Bank  IVote§.— Greece  has  three  banks  authorized  to  issue  notes, 
but  these  have  forced  currency ;  the  metallic  reserves  are  merely  nominal,  and  the 
<50untry  at  this  time  is  so  completely  under  an  irredeemable  paper  money  regime 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  bank-of-issue  system.  The  amount  of  bank  notes 
outstanding^  is  about  185,0)0,000  drachmas,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  some 
83,000,000  drachmas  of  Oovernment  notes  in  circulation. 

Gold  is  at  a  premium,  averaging  for  the  year  1893  1.61  drachmas  to  the  franc ; 
highest,  1.80J;  lowest,  1.411. 

Estimated  Stock  orMoney  In  Greece.— Gold,  $2,000,000  ;  silver,  $4,000,- 
•000  ;  uncovered  paper,  $41,500,000 ;  being  composed  of  Government  notes,  $16,000,- 
•000,  plus  bank  notes,  $26,000,000,  less  metallic  reserves,  $500,000. 

Estimated  Total  Stock  ofJUonei'  In  dalln  Union.— Gold,  $943,000,000 ; 
silver,  $617,000,000;  uncovered  paper,  $382,500,000. 

SPAIN. 

By  a  decree  of  the  19th  of  October,  1868,  Spain  adopted  the  monetary 
system  of  the  Latin  Union.  It  is,  therefore,  bimetallic  with  the  silver  peseta, 
equivalent  to  the  franc,  as  a  monetary  unit.  It  has  the  same  gold  and  silver  coins 
.as  the  Union,  to  which  a  gold  25-peseta  piece  was  added  by  a  decree  of  August  20, 
1876. 

The  coinage  of  gold  is  free,  and  there  is  no  coinage  charge  for  that  metal,  but 
depositors  cannot  get  the  coined  gold  until  eighteen  days  after  the  delivery  of  the 
bullion  to  the  mint.  Since  1878  silver  has  been  coined  only  on  account  of  the 
State.  The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  is  1  to  16 J.  Gold  and  the  5-peseta  silver  piece 
are  unlimited  legal  tender ;  divisional  silver  coin,  i.  e.,  all  silver  coins  of  less  value 
than  5  francs,  only  to  the  amount  of  50  pesetas. 

Bank  Notes. — The  only  bank  of  issue  in  the  country  is  the  Bank  of 
Spain,  founded  in  1829,  reorganized  in  1856,  with  a  franchise  of  twenty-five 
years,  which  was  renewed  in  1874  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  It  has  enjoyed  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  bank  notes,  however,  only,  since  March  19,1874. 
The  law  of  that  date  raised  its  capital  to  100,000,000  pesetas,  divided  into  200,000 
shares  (of  the  nominal  value  of  500  pesetas).  Since  then  it  nas  been  raised  to  150- 
000,000.  The  eighteen  provincial  banks  of  issue  existing  at  that  time  have  been 
liquidated.  The  bank  is  not  a  State  bank,  and  the  State  has  no  share  in  its  profits. 
The  State,  however,  may  require  of  it  advances,  on  suflicient  security,  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  125.000,000  pesetas.  It  is  located  at  Madrid,  with  branches  in  the 
principal  cities.  It  has  a  reserve  fund  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  its  paid-up  capital. 
Any  diminution  of  this  reserve  fund  has  to  be  made  good  from  the  yearly  profits 
over  and  above  6  per  cent.  It  is  authorized  to  issue  bank  notes  to  an  amount  equal 
to  five  times  its  paid-up  capital ;  but  may  not,  under  any  circumstances,  issue 
more  than  four  times  its  metallic  reserve.  Its  notes  have  legal  currency,  and  are 
of  denominations  of  1,000,  500,  100,  50  and  25  pesetas.  The  aggregate  amount  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  1893  amounted  to  927,654,450  pesetas.  The  average  premium 
on  gold  has  been,  during  the  last  year,  about  18  per  cent. 

Kstlmateil  Stoek  of  Honey  In  Spain.— Gold,  $40,000,000;  silver  (full 
tender),  $120,000,000 ;  silver  (limited  tender),  $38,000,000  ;  uncovered  notes,  $107- 
000,000 ;  being  bank  notes,  $179,000,000,  less  metallic  reserve,  $72,000,000. 


SCANDINAVIAN  UNION. 

SWEDEN,  NORWAY  AND    DENMARK. 

The  Scandinavian  Monetary  Union  embraces  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark. 
These  three  kingdoms  concluded  in  1873  and  1875  a  monetary  convention  based  on 
the  employment  of  the  single  gold  standard  and  on  a  common  system  of  coins 
and  money  of  account.  The  krone  or  crown,  divided  into  100  Ore,  is  the  monetary 
unit. 


Legal  weight. 
Grams. 

Fineuess. 

Fine  Weight. 

ValuelnU.  S. 

Gold. 

Grams. 

Grains. 

Gold  Coin. 

80  kronen    

S.9606 
4.4i03 

.900 
.900 

8.0W54 
4.03227 

r24.452 
62.226 

$5.36 

10  kronen 

2.68 
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Silver. 

Legal  Weight, 
GramB. 

Fineness. 

Fine  Weight. 

Value  compared 
with  Silver  in 

Grams. 

Grains. 

U.    S.   Silver 
dollar. 

8  kronen  

15.000 
7.500 
5.000 
4.000 
2.420 
1.450 

.800 
.800 
.000 

.eoo 

.600 
.400 

12.000 
6.000 
8.000 
8.400 
1.452 
0.580 

185.184 
92.692 
46.296 
87.088 

8.950 

$0,499 
.249 

1  krone 

80  Ore 

125 

40  Ore 

.100 

255re 

000 

lOOre 

024 

(2,480  kronen  are  manufactured  out  of  1  kilogram  of  fine  gold.)  The  coinage  of 
gold  is  unlimited.  The  coinage  charges  for  gold  are  one-quarter  per  cent,  per  kilo> 
gram  fine  for  20-kronen  pieces,  and  one-third  per  cent,  per  kilogram  fine  for 
10-kronen  pieces.    Silver  is  coined  only  on  account  of  the  Government. 

Silver  coins  are  legal  tender  as  follows  :  The  2  kronen  and  1  kronen  pieces  to 
the  amount  of  20  kronen  ;  the  50, 40,  25  and  10  ore  pieces  to  the  amount  of  5  kronen. 

All  the  coins  above  mentioned  have  legal  currency  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
The  Monetary  Convention  does  not  limit  the  coinage  by  the  Governments  of  the 
silver  or  bronze  coins.  In  each  of  the  three  States  there  are  public  treasuries  at 
which  any  sum  of  fractional  coin  divisible  by  10  kronen  may  be  exchanged  for 
gold. 

Sweden.  Bank  Notes. — Sweden  has  a  State  bank  of  issue,  called  the  Bank  of 
Sweden,  whose  capital  belongs  to  the  nation,  whose  profits  may  figure  in  the  budget, 
and  whose  administration  is  confided  to  a  commission  elected  annually  by  the  Diet. 

Banks  of  issue  may  be  established  by  joint  stock  companies  with  t*he  authoriza- 
tion of  the  king.  Their  charters  run  for  ten  years  and  may  be  renewed.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  shareholders  is  unlimited.  There  are  some  thirty  of  these  banks, 
and  the  right  to  Issue  notes  belongs  to  them  jointly  with  the  Bank  of  Sweden. 
The  latter' s  capital  is  fixed  at  25,000,000  crowns  and  its  reserve  fund  at  5,000,000. 
The  Constitution  guarantees  the  legal  currency  of  its  notes.  Its  circulation  is. 
limited  by  the  law  to  a  fixed  sum  of  80,000,000  crowns  plus  the  amount  of  its 
credits  and  accounts  current  with  foreigpi  banks  and  its  metallic  reserve,  which 
must  not  fall  below  10,000,000  crowns.  The  notes  of  the  private  banks  are  not 
legal  tender,  and  are  redeemable  in  gold  only  and  not  in  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  Sweden.  Only  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  State  are  receivable  at  the  public 
treasuries.  The  circulation  of  a  private  bank  may  not  exceed  the  total  of  the 
following  sums : 

(a)  The  amount  of  the  company^s  capital  converted  into  mortgages ;  (6)  the- 
part  of  its  reserve  invested  in  mortgage  titles ;  (c)  one-half  the  total  credits  of  the 
bank ;  (d)  the  whole  of  its  metallic  stock  less  a  reserve  in  gold  equivalent  to  1^ 
per  cent,  of  the  company's  capital. 

The  Bank  of  Sweden  issues  about  four-ninths  and  the  private  banks  about  five- 
ninths  of  the  total  notes  in  circulation  in  the  kingdom,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  statement  of  the  amount  of  bank  notes  outstanding  at  the  close  of  1893 : 

Crowns. 

Bank  of  Sweden  (Riksbank)  notes 47,828,400 

Private  bank  notes 59,058,892 


106,887,292 

Of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Sweden,  17,368,828  crowns  were  uncovered.  The 
uncovered  notes  of  the  private  banks  on  the  same  date  amounted  to  about  40,- 
000,000  crowns. 

Norway.  Hank  IVotes. — Norway  has  only  one  central  bank  of  issue— the  Bank 
of  Nor  way,  founded  in  1814.  It  is  a  joint  stock  bank  with  the  state  as  principal  share- 
holder, and  is  under  the  direction  of  State  officials.  Its  capital  is  10,000,000  kronen.  Its- 
issue  of  notes,  which  have  legal  currency  in  the  country,  may  not  exceed  twice  its 
metallic  reserve,  but  the  bank  is  authorized  to  place  one-third  of  that  re.serve  with 
its  correspondents  in  foreign  countries.  The  outstanding  notes  Dec.  31,  1898, 
amounted  to  47,199,800  crowns,  which  exceeds  the  metallic  reserve  by  14,694,006 
crowns. 

Denmark.  Bank  Note*.— The  National  Bank  of  Denmark,  founded  in  1818, 
is  the  only  bank  of  issue  in  the  Kingdom.  Its  capital  is  27,000,000  kronen,  and  its 
issue  of  notes  may,  by  royal  decree  of  1877,  exceed  its  metallic  reserve  by  30,000,006 
kronen.  At  the  end  of  "December,  1893,  the  aggregate  circulation  amounted  to 
81,000,000  crowns,  of  which  20,000,000  crowns  are  "  uncovered." 

Estimated  Slock  of  money  in  Hcandfnavian  Union.— Gold,  $82,- 
000,000;  silver  (subsidiary),  $11,000,000;  uncovered  notes,  $27,000,000,  b^ng  badt 
notes,  $60,000,000,  less  metallic  reserve,  $33,000,000.  Digitized  by  dOOQ Ic 
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THE  NETHERLANDS. 

When  England  in  1616  adopted  the  gold  standard,  the  Netherlands,  which 
then  had  the  single  silver  standard,  went  over  to  the  double  standard,  with  the 
ratio  of  gold  to  silver  of  1  to  15.873.  They  returned  in  1847  to  the  silver  standard, 
and  afterwards,  in  1875,  again  replaced  the  latter  by  the  double  standard.  The 
fundamental  monetary  laws  of  the  country  at  the  present  time  are  those  of 
November  26,  1847,  and  June  6,  1875.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  guilder  or  florin^ 
of  100  cents. 

Oold. — The  standard  ^old  coins  are  the  10-florin  and  5-florin  pieces.  The  10- 
florin  piece  has  a  legal  weight  of  6.720  gi*ams,  0.900  fine,  and  contams  6.048  grama 
(98.832  grains)  of  fine  gold,  worth  in  U.  S.  gold  $4,019. 

ISIIver.— 


Silver  Coine. 

LeMl  Weight, 
Grams. 

Fineness. 

Fine  Weif^ht. 

Value  Compared 
with  Silver  in 

Grams. 

Grain?. 

U.  S.  Silver 
Dollar. 

RtxdAler,  ^  florlne 

25 

10 
6 

8.576 
1.400 
0.685 

.945 

.945 
.640 
.640 
.640 

28.685 
9.450 
4.786 
2.888 
0.896 
0.488 

864.561 
145.882 
78.916 
85.808 
18.824 
6.765 

982 

Florin 

.898 

Half  flo»in 

196 

S5-cent  piece 

.995 

lO-cent  piece 

087 

6-cent  piece 

.018 

The  trade  coins  are  the  double  ducat  and  the  ducat,  0.988  fine,  and  containing 
respectively,  6.8692  and  8.4846  grams  of  pure  metal. 

(Out  of  a  kilogram  of  pure  gold  there  are  manufactured  1,653.43  florins,  and  out 
of  a  kilogram  of  pure  silver  105.82  florins.) 

Only  the  standard  gold  and  silver  coins  are  unlimited  legal  tender.  Silver 
fractional  coins  are  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  10  florins. 

The  coinage  of  gold  is  free ;  that  of  standard  silver  coins,  except  on  account  of 
the  State,  has  been  suspended  since  December  9,  1877. 

The  coinage  of  fractional  silver  is  on  Government  account.  The  coinage 
charges  are  5  florins  per  kilogram  of  gold  and  1  florin  per  kilogram  of  silver. 

The  monetary  system  of  the  Netherlands  colonies  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
mother  country. 

Bank  Koies.— The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  founded  in  1814,  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  issue  notes.  Its  charter  has  been  renewed  three  times,  each 
time  for  twenty-flve  years.  It  last  expired  March  31,  1889,  but  was  c^gain  renewed, 
and  will  not  now  terminate  till  1914.  The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  is  not  a  State 
bank,  but  a  certain  amount  of  surveillance  is  exercised  over  it  by  a  special  com- 
missioner of  the  kingdom,  who  is  paid  by  the  bank ;  and  its  president  and  secretary 
are  appointed  by  the  king.  It  is  situated  at  Amsterdam,  but  has  a  branch  at  Rot- 
terdam, and  agencies  and  correspondents  in  all  important  places  in  the  country. 
Its  capital  is  16,000,000  florins.  It  receives  no  interest-bearing  deposits  and  its 
accounts  current  are  payable  at  sight. 

The  amount  of  issue  of  its  notes  is  not  absolutely  fixed,  but  by  royal  decree  the 
sum  total  of  its  notes,  of  its  checks  and  balances  of  account  current  must  be  covered 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  40  per  cent,  by  its  metallic  reserve,  which  may  consist  of  gold 
and  silver  coin  or  bullion.  Since  1872  the  bank  has  purchased  no  silver  for  its  reserve. 
Under  the  law  its  only  possible  debts  are  its  notes,  its  own  checks,  and  its  accounts 
current.  December  81, 1893,  the  amount  of  its  notes  m  circulation  was  201,899,380 
florins  ($81,127,370),  while  its  metallic  reserve  amounted  to  129,360,504  florins 
($52,002,921). 

Oovernment  IVotcs. — In  addition  to  the  bank  notes  there  are  Government 
notes  in  circulation  to  the  extent  of  15,000,000  florins  ($6,030,000). 

Enlmated  Sl;«»ek  of  Money  In  the  IVeilierlands.— Gold,  $27,000,000 ; 
silver  (full  tender),  $58,400,000  ;  silver  (limited  tender),  $3,200,000  ;  uncovered  notes^ 
$86,000,000,  being  State  notes,  $6,000,000,  plus  bank  notes,  $82,000,000,  less  metallio 
reserve,  $52,000,000. 

RUSSIA. 

Oold. — The  fundamental  monetary  law  of  the  country  is  dated  December  17, 
1885,  and  went  into  force  January  1,  1886.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  silver  ruble  of 
100  kopecks.  The  law  provides  for  the  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  in  the  ratio  of 
1  to  15J.  The  gold  coins  are  the  imperial  (10  rubles)  and  half  imperial  (5  rubles) 
of  the  legal  weight  of  12.9039  and  6.4519  grams  respeclively,  and  the  fineness  of 
0.900.  The  imperial,  therefore,  contains  11.6185  grams  of  pure  gold  (value  $7,718) 
and  the  half  imperial,  5.8067  ^rams.  The  coinage  of  gold  on  private  account  is  un- 
hmited,  and  the  mint  charge  is  3  per  cent,  for  that  metal. 

miver. — The  full  legal  tender  silver  coins  are  the  ruble,  i  ruble  and  i  ruble  pieces. 
The  silver  ruble  has  a  legal  weight  of  19.995  grams,  a  liiienes.s  of  0.900,  and  con- 
tains 17.996  grams  (277.713  grains)  of  fine  silver  ($0,748  at  the  U.  S.  coinage  ratlc^ 
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of  silver  dollaro).    The  half  and  quarter  rubles  are  of  the  same  fineness  and  of  pro- 
portional weight.    The  divisional  coins  of  Russia  are  of  silver  and  copper. 

Legal  Wei(;ht, 
Grami>. 

Fineness. 

Fine  Wt-ight. 

Value  compared 
with  silver  in 

Grams. 

Grains. 

U.  s.  suver 
Dollar. 

■JSO  Kopecks 

8.5»9 
2.699 
1.799 
0.899 

.500 
.500 
.500 
.500 

1.709 
1.849 
0.899 
0.449 

27.766 

20.825 

18.880 

6.9S5 

$0,075 
(150 

15  Kopecks 

10  Kopecks 

0S8 

SKopecks 

.019 

These  coins  arc  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  3  rubles  between  individuals  and 
unlimited  legal  tender  to  the  State  for  taxes,  etc. 

The  coinage  of  silver  on  private  account  is  suspended. 

Such  is  the  monetary  system  of  Russia  as  it  stands  upon  the  statute  book,  but 
•it  has  no  existence  in  fact,  that  country  having  been  under  an  exclusively  paper 
i*egime  since  1855. 

Bank  Notes.—The  National  Bank  of  Russia  is  the  only  bank  of  issue 
In  the  Empire.  It  is  a  State  bank,  established  by  an  imperial  ukase  in  1860, 
whose  capital  and  reserve  fund  were  furnished  by  the  Government.  Its  present 
<3apital  is  25,000,000  rubles,  and  its  reserve  fund  3,000,000.  These  are  the  inviolable 
property  of  the  bank,  which  the  State  cannot  touch  nor  use  for  the  public  expense 
•any  more  than  it  can  the  deposits  of  the  bank.  The  State  shares  the  profits  of  the 
bank  inasmuch  as  they  are  employed  as  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  the  notes  of  the 
bank,  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  and  to  pay  other  loans  made  by  the  State  of  the  bank. 
It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of* the  Minister  of  Finance.  Its  governor  and  vice-gov- 
ernor are  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  its  directors  are  chosen  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor.  The  bills  of 'credit,  or  paper 
money,  of  Russia  are  issued  by  the  bank,  and  hence  are  not,  properly  speaKing*, 
|)aper  money  of  the  Government. 

These  credit  rubles,  in  denominations  of  1,  3,  5, 10,  35  and  100  rubles,  have  legal 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  forced  currency  since  the  cessation  of  specie  payments. 
The  amount  of  credit  notes  it  may  issue  would  seem  to  depend  entirely  on  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  Government. 

Estimated  Stock  of  Money  In  Rusiila.— Gold,  $450,000,000;  silver  (full 
tender),  $22,000,000 ;  silver  (limited  tender),  $38,000,000  ;  uncovered  notes,  $530,000,- 
OOO,  being  bank  notes,  $825,000,000,  less  metallic  reserve,  $295,000,000. 

PORTUGAL. 

Oold. — The  present  monetary  system  of  Portugal  was  established  by  the  Law 
of  July  29,  1854,  and  is  gold  monometallic,  with  the  milreis  of  1,000  reis  as  monetary 
unit.    One  thousand  milreis,  or  a  million  reis,  is  called  a  conto. 

Gold  is  coined  in  unlimited  amounts  on  private  account  at  a  mint  charge  of  1 
milreis  per  kilogram. 


Gold. 

Legal  Weight, 

Fineness. 

Fine  Weight. 

Valne  in  U.  8. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grains. 

Gold  Coin. 

Crown  ©r  10  milrela 

17.735 
8.868 
8.547 
1.774 

.9lfi« 
.91(.S 

16.2569 
8.1284 
3.2518 
0.6256 

250.878 
125.4.30 
60.175 
2.5.0H8 

$I0.H04 
5  402 

fialf  Crown  or  5  milreis.  ......... 

Fifth  Crown  or  S  milreis 

2.161 

Tenth  Crown  or  1  milrei 

1.08 

Sllf'cr. — Silver,  like  copper,  is  coined  only  in  divisional  coins. 
Silver  is  legal  tender  only  to  the  amount  of  5  milreis,  but  by  Lisbon  commercial 
usage  one-third  of  all  payments  are  accepted  in  that  metal. 

SUver. 

Legal  Weight, 
Grams. 

Fineness. 

Fine  Weight. 

Value  com- 
pared with  sil- 

Grams. 

Grains. 

ver  in  U.  S. 
Silver  Dollar. 

5  Tofltonea  or  500  reis 

12.5 
6.0 
2.5 
1.25 

.916?^ 
.9169i 
.91t« 

.9im 

11.45® 
4.5838 
2.2916 
1.1458 

176.«25 
70.780 
85.365 
17.682 

$0,476 
.190 

"2  Teatonea  or  200  reis 

Teatonc  or  100  reis 

.095 

Half  tedtone  or  60  reis 

.048 

Bank  IVotcs. — The  Bank  of  Portugal,  founded  in  1822,  and  seven  others, 
are  authorized  to  issue  notes.  Tlie  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Portugal  are  received 
by  the  public  treasuries,  but  otherwise  have  not  legal  currency. 

The  notes  of  the  other  banks  are  not  received  by  the  public  treasuries,  but  have 
currency  in  their  respective  districts.  By  the  law  of  1854,  bank  notes  should 
represent  gold  exclusivelv  and  be  paid  in  that  metal. 

Estimated  Stock  ^or  money  In  Portu^ral.— Gold,  140,000,000;  silver 
(limited  tender).  $25,000,000;  uncovered  notes,  $50,000,000;  being^ank  notesu 
$55,000,000 ;  less  metallic  reserve,  $5,000,000.  Digitized  byVjOOQlC 
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TURKEY. 

Geld. — The  monetary  system  of  Turkey  has  the  piaster,  equal  to  40  paras,  3 
pes,  as  monetary  unit.  The  gold  coins  are  the  500,  2.70,  100,  50  and  25  piaster 
pieces,  all  of  the  same  fineness,  viz,,  0.916%.  The  100  piaster  piece,  or  gold 
medjidie,  is  called  the  Turkish  pound.  It  has  a  gross  weight  of  7.216  grams  and  a 
fine  weight  of  6.6146  grams.  The  gross  and  fine  weight  of  the  other  gold  coins 
are  proportional  to  those  of  the  Turkish  pound.  The  mint  charge  for  gold  is  1  per 
cent. 

Silver. — The  silver  coins  are  the  20,  10,  5,  2,  1,  and  half  piaster  pieces,  0.880 
fine.  The  20  piaster  piece  has  a  gross  weight  of  24.055  grams,  and  a  fine  weight 
of  19.9656  grams.  The  10,5,  2,1  and  half  piasters  have  a  proportional  gross  and 
fine  weight.  The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  was  originally  1  to  15.09.  By  a  decree  the 
Grovernment  lowered  the  value  of  the  20-piaster  piece  to  19  piasters,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  debasement  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  is  1  to  15^.  The  coinage 
of  silver  is  suspended. 

Such  is  the  system  as  it  exists  on  paper,  but  the  actual  coined  money  of  the 
country  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition. 

Bank  Notes. — The  only  bank  of  issue  in  Turkey  is  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Bank.  Its  notes  are  payable  exclusively  in  gold.  Its  reserve  is  generally 
greater  than  its  circulation.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  1886  it  had  a  circulation  of 
1,758,500,  and  a  reserve  of  $6,150,000.  At  present  it  has  a  reserve  of  about 
$11,000,000  and  a  note  circulation  of  only  $5,000,000. 

EfUlmated  Stock  of  money  In  Turkey.— Gold,  $50,000,000;  silver,  $40,- 
000,000 ;  uncovered  notes,  none. 

ROUMANIA. 

Coin. — The  laws  of  April  14,  1867,  and  April  3,  1879,  introduced  the  system  of 
the  Latin  Union  into  Roumania,  the  franc  being  called  the  lei,  and  the  centime  the 
ban! ;  but  in  1890  a  measure  was  passed  by  the  Roumanian  Chamber,  abrogating 
the  double  standard,  and  substituting  for  it  the  single  ^old  standard  with  a  sub- 
sidiary silver  coinage,  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  50  lei  or  francs. 

Bank  Notes, — The  only  bank  of  issue  is  the  National  Bank  of   Roumania.    - 
The  law  of  1890  introducing  the  single  standard  into  the  country  limited  the 
issue  of  its  notes  in  the  proportion  of  2}^  paper  to  1  of  gold. 

On  the  81st  of  December,  1893,  its  metallic  reserve  was  59,800,000  lei,  and  its 
circulation  128,461,000  lei. 

SERVIA. 

Coin. — The  monetary  system  of  Servia  was  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Latin 
Union  by  the  law  of  November  11,1878.  The  franc  is  called  the  dinar,  and  the  centime 
the  para.  It  was  provided  that  after  the  ^old  pieces  had  been  put  iu  circulation  the 
5  dinar  piece*  should  be  legal  tender  only  to  the  amount  of  500  dinars,  and  the 
smaller  silver  pieces  only  to  the  amount  of  50  dinars,  thus  making  the  country, 
practically,  gold  monometallic. 

Hank  Notes.  —  The  only  bank  of  issue  of  the  country  is  the  National 
Bank  of  Servia,  located  at  Belgrade,  with  a  branch  at  Nisch.  Its  issue  may 
not  exceed  three  times  its  metallic  reserve.  Its  circulation  in  August,  1894,  was 
26,200,000  dinars,  and  its  metallic  reserve  10,600,000  dinars. 

PERSIA. 

SIlTer. — The  monetary  unit  is  the  krAn,  a  silver  coin  now  weighing  24  nakhods 
(71  grains),  0.895  fine.    The  silver  coins  are  the  5,  2,  and  1  krAn  pieces,  and  the  10  t 
sh&his  (3^  kr&n)  and  5  sh&hfs  pieces. 

Ooid. — The  unit  is  the  toman,  nominally  worth  10  kr&ns,  but  gold  is  in  circula- 
tion only  as  a  commodity,  and  one  gold  toman  is  now  worth  about  16  krans.  The 
toman  is  now  worth  in  United  States  gold  coin  about  $2.30. 

Bank  Notes. — The  Shah  in  1889  granted  a  concession  to  Baron  Julius  de 
Renter  for  the  formation  of  an  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  with  head  ofiice  at  Teheran 
and  branches  in  the  chief  cities.  The  bank  is  incorporated  under  an  English  charter. 
It  has  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing  bank  notes,  which  may  not  exceed  £800,000, 
without  the  assent  of  the  Persian  Government.  The  notes  are  based  on  the  silver 
kr&n.  The  coin  reserve  required  for  the  first  two  years  was  50  per  cent. ;  it  is  now 
83  per  cent.    The  notes  are  issued  in  denominations  from  one  toman  upwards. 

CHINA. 
If  China  can  be  said  to  have  any  standard  at  all,  it  must  be  classed  as  a 
silver  standard  country ;  yet  it  has  neither  gold  nor  silver  coinage.  The  actual 
currency  coined  is  the  **  cash,"  or  **  li,"  made  from  an  alloy  of  copper,  iron  and  tin. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  cash  current  in  the  Empire — that  coined  at  Cancon 
weighing  0.08  of  a  tael,  and  being  valued  at  1,350  to  the  tael.  Originally  (and 
nominally  still)  the  cash  represented  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  tael— it  now, 
however,  requires  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire  from  1,600  to  1,800  to^ake  upjthe 
value  of  the  taei,  so  great  has  been  their  depreciation.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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In  all  large  transactions  silver  by  weight  is  the  medium  of  exchange ;  the  form 
chosen  being  mainly  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  dollai*  in  the  southern  part  of  China, 
and  ingots  called  shoes,  from  some  fancied  resemblance,  in  the  North.  These 
shoes  are  assayed  and  stamped,  not  by  a  Government  official,  but  by  the  hong*  koo, 
who  derives  his  authority  solely  from  an  arrangement  among  the  native  bankers. 

The  denomination  used  in  mdicating  the  weight  of  silver,  whether  ingots  or 
foreign  coin,  is  the  tael.  This,  however,  is  a  weight  which  varies  in  different  parts 
of  China.  In  Canton  it  equals  580  grains  troy  (24  taels  equal  29  oz.  Troy).  At 
Shanghai,  where  Mexican  dollars  are  current,  1  tael  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  $1,895 
<$100  equals  71.7  taels). 

No  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  bank  notes  outstanding  are  obtainable.  The 
number  of  banks  in  China  is  very  large.  These  banks  for  the  most  part  have 
•capitals  of  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  dollai*s  only,  and  ai*e  under  no  sort  of 
Oovernment  control.  Their  notes — issued  for  both  **  cash"  and  silver— generally 
have  a  circulation  limited  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bank  and  woiud  not  be 
accepted  in  another  city  or  another  part»of  the  same  city. 

JAPAN. 

The  real  currency  of  Japan,  before  the  admission  of  foreigners  into  the  country, 
consisted  of  a  gold  coin,  the  kobang,  and  a  silver  coin,  the  ichibu,  coined  at  a  ratio 
of  about  1  to  4.  The  Japanese  promptly  discovered  the  danger  to  which  this 
^exposed  them,  and  altered  the  valuation  to  correspond  more  nearly  wiih  the  ratio 
in  other  countries. 

Silver. — Since  1871  the  legal  money  has  been  the  yen  of  100  sen.  The  basis  of  the 
new  monetary  system  was  the  Mexican  dollar,  whose  equivalent,  the  new  silver  yen, 
weighed  416  ^i*ains  Troy  (26.9563  grams)  0.900  fine.  But  as  at  the  same  time  gold 
yens  were  coined  of  .900  fineness,  and  containing  1-1/2  grams  fine  ^old,  the  double 
standard  was  establisiied  in  Japan  with  a  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  as  1  to  16.- 
178818.  As  this  relation  gave  to  gold  a  higher  value  than  its  market  value  for  the 
time  being,  the  Government  found  it  more  advantageous  to  coin  gold,  and  in  187:3 
the  piece  of  20  yens,  weighing  33-1/3  grams,  or  514.41  giains  Troy,  0.900  fine,  t.  c, 
80  grams  or  462.97  grains  Troy,  fine.  Since  1872  gold  has  considerably  risen  in  its 
value  towards  silver.  In  consequence  gold  yens  have  been  largely  exported  to 
Europe,  and  the  actual  standai'd  of  Japan  is  now  silver. 

In  1875  the  Japanese  Government  resumed  the  coinage  of  silver,  this  time  in 
the  shape  of  a  "trade  dollar,"  weighing  420  grains  Troy,  0.900  fine,  the  exact 
•equivalent  of  the  trade  dollar,  and  tried  to  introduce  this  coin  as  a  monetary  basis 
instead  of  the  Mexican  dollar,  and  for  that  purpose  made  it  in  1878  a  legal  tender 
an  all  public  and  private  transactions ;  but  it  did  not  succeed  in  driving  out  the 
3fexican  dollar,  wnich,  although  weighing  only  about  416  grains,  circulated  on  a 
par  with  the  Japanese  trade  dollar ;  and  the  coinage  of  the  trade  dollar  was  dis- 
continued. 

In  September,  1879,  the  Japanese  silver  yen  of  416  grains,  0.900  fineness,  was 
declared  by  the  Government  to  be  a  legal  tender,  to  be  received  and  paid  on  a  par 
with  the  Mexican  dollar,  and  to  be  accepted  at  the  Government  ofilces  in  payment 
of  customs  dues,  land  rents,  etc.  The  foreign  banks  and  the  mercantile  community 
have  recognized  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  this  silver  yen  of 
416  grains  is  the  present  monetary  unit,  having  virtually  supplanted  the  Mexican 
dollar. 

It  was  not  until  1883,  when  the  interest  on  an  internal  loan,  originally  payable 
in  silver  or  gold,  was  made  payable  in  silver  only,  that  Japan's  position  as  a  silver- 
using  country  was  finally  established. 

Ooveniment  and  Bank  Notes.— Trade  among  the  Japanese  is  carried  on 
to  a  large  extent  in  a  Government  paper  money  which  is  inconvertible,  but  at 
present  stands  at  par  in  silver. 

The  weekly  statement  of  the  Treasury  for  March  18th,  1893,  shows  an  outstand- 
ing circulation  of  98,841,655  yen,  while  the  Treasury  held  at  the  same  time  22,800,- 
000  yen  in  gold  coin  and  bullion  and  63.800,000  yen  in  silver  coin  and  bullion. 

The  amount  of  bank  notes  outstanding  December  31st,  1893,  is  given  as  22,756,118 
yen  ;  Bank  of  Japan  convertible  silver  notes,  148,668,128  yen. 

MEXICO. 

Silver, — Mexico  has  the  single  silver  standard. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  law  governing  the  monetary  system  of  Mexico 
are  as  follows : 

The  dollar  (el  peso)  is  the  unit  of  account  fixed  by  article  1  of  the  law  of  Novem- 
ber 28,  1867.  The  mints  of  the  Republic,  of  which  there  are  eleven,  receive  for 
coinage  or  assay  whatever  quantities  may  be  presented  by  individuals,  whether  of 
gold  or  silver.  The  coinage  ratio  is  1  to  16^.  Since  July  1,  1895,  the  coinage  charge  on 
both  gold  and  silver  has  been  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  of  their  respective  values. 

In  the  payment  of  Government  dues  or  taxes  no  fixed  amount  in  gold  or  silver 
IB  exacted,  and  payment  is  admitted  in  any  of  the  coins  in  legal  circulation. 
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The  Mexican  silver  dollar  circulates  not  only  in  Mexico,  but,  under  the  name  of 
piaster,  is  the  current  coin  of  several  countries  in  America,  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  denominations,  weight,  fineness,  etc.,  of  the  coins  of  Mexico  are  as  follows  : 


Gold. 

Weight. 
Gnins. 

Fineness. 

Pure  gold  con- 
tained. 

Grains. 

Value  in  TT.  S.  gold 
coin. 

SOpeMM 

522.234 
261.117 
180.558 
65.279 
26.111 

.875 
.876 
.875 
.876 
.875 

456.954 

228.477 

114.238 

57.129 

22.847 

$19.67.9 

10  peeos 

9.83.9 

fi  pesoe 

4.91.9 

^iVeaoB 

f<eio 

8.45.9 
.98.4 

Silver. 

Weight. 
Grains. 

Fineness. 

Pure  silver  con- 
tained. 

Grains. 

Value  compared 

with  sliver  in  U.  S. 

sliver  dollar. 

Peso 

417.790 
206.896 
104.447 
41.779 
20.889 

.902.7 
.902.7 
.902.7 
.902.7 
.902.7 

877.170 
188.585 
94.292 
87.717 
18.859 

$1,016 

fiO  cents  vofii 

.508 

S5 centavos .  ... 

.254 

10  centavos 

.102 

iftoentavoe 

.051 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  STATES. 

Since  1870  accounts  in  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Salva- 
dor, are  kept  in  dollars  (piastres,  or  silver  pesos).  Though  provision  is  made,  as  in 
Mexico,  for  coinage  of  gold,  the  actual  circulation  is  silver,  except  as  supplemented 
by  paper. 

Guatemala  has  a  circulation  of  about  $3,000,000  bank  notes,  one-half  of  which  is 
**  uncovered." 

In  Costa  Rica  there  remains  a  small  and  diminishing  amount  of  old  Government 
bills,  but  the  main  circulation  is  that  of  the  Bank  of  La  Union  in  denominations 
from  $1  to  $100.  It  is  at  par  with  fractional  silver,  of  which  thei'e  is  a  considerable 
Amount  in  circulation. 

Honduras  has  but  one  bank,  which  has  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  which  are 
legal  tender  in  all  payments  to  Government. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  STATES. 

Chile. — Legally  Chile  has  the  double  standard.  But  the  coinage  ratio  of  gold 
to  silver  being  1  to  16.39,  gold  left  the  country  and  no  gold  pieces  are  to  be  found 
in  actual  circulation,  so  that  Chile  is  really  on  a  silver  basis,  so  far  as  specie  is  con- 
cerned.    The  real  medium  of  exchange,  however,  is  a  depreciated  paper  currency. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  peso,  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the  French 
{^-franc  piece ;  but  by  the  act  of  1  fov.  26,  1893,  the  coinage  of  silver  was  restricted 
solely  to  the  account  of  the  State,  and  an  effort  made  to  return  to  a  gold  standard, 
by  authorizing  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  in  which  currency  all  obligations  shall  be 
settled. 

The  actual  circulation  of  the  country,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
subsidiary  silver,  is  the  national  paper  currency  and  bank  notes.  Of  the  former 
there  were  in  circulation  Dec.  81,  1893,  $29,593,000,  against  $8,850,000  in  gold  was 
held.  The  nominal  value  of  the  bank  notes  in  circulation  at  the  same  time  was 
^17,266,507,  guaranteed  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent.  During  the  year  1893  gold 
was  at  a  premium  of  about  290  per  cent. 

By  laws  of  May,  1893,  amending  the  act  of  1893  providing  for  the  ultimate  re- 
demption of  the  present  inconvertible  paper  currency,  steps  are  taken  to  ensure 
its  convertibility  after  June  1, 1895 ;  and  from  Jan.  1,  1897,  the  notes  shall  cease  to 
be  legal  tender. 

An  important  step  has  also  been  taken  in  the  consolidation  into  one  establish- 
ment, unaer  the  title  of  "Bank  of  Chile,"  of  three  of  the  leading  banks  of  the 
country.  The  new  bank  is  to  consist  of  two  departments — ^the  issue  department 
and  the  banking  department — with  separate  management,  like  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. 

Argentine  Republic. — Up  to  1881  the  Argentine  Republic  had  a  very  inco- 
herent monetary  system,  mostly  paper  of  fluctuating  value  ;  commercial  transac- 
tions being,  in  some  measure,  carried  on  in  foreign  coins.  In  1875  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  coinage  system  failed  owing  to  the  financial  and  economical  condition 
of  the  country.  In  1881,  however,  monetary  reform  was  resumed  with  better 
chances  of  success. 

The  unit  of  the  coinage  system  is  the  gold  peso,  of  the  sgme  ^Jgi^lit  and  fineness 
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as  the  French  5- franc  eold  piece.  Gold  coins  are  full  legal  tender.  The  law- 
restricted  the  coinage  and  use  of  silver,  which  is  legal  tender  only  to  the  amount  of 
10  pesos.    The  country  should,  therefore,  be  classed  as  a  gold  standard  country. 

The  actual  currency  is  depreciated  paper,  fluctuating  gi-eatly  in  value.  The 
amount  in  circulation  at  the  close  of  1893  was  $306,000,000,  of  which  $85,000,000 
was  Government  notes,  and  $221,000,000  bank  notes. 

Bolivia. — Bolivia  has  the  single  silver  standard.  The  real  monetary  unit  is 
the  boliviano,  of  20.25  grams  fine,  in  which  all  bank  notes  are  redeemed,  and  which 
is  the  basis  of  foreign  exchange. 

The  Bank  of  Bolivia  issues  paper  money  redeemable  on  demand,  and  generally 
on  a  par  with  silver.  June  30,  1893,  the  bank  notes  in  circulation  amounted 
to  $1,022,121.40  bolivianos.  The  reserve  of  the  National  Bank  of  Bolivia  at  the 
same  time  was  744,576  bolivianos. 

Brazil — ^In  1849  the  gold  standard  was  adopted  by  Brazil,  with  coins  of  20,  10 
and  5  milreis  in  gold  and  smaller  coins  in  silver.  The  20-milreis  gold  pieoe  weighs 
276.695  grains,  .916}  fine  ($10,923).  Silver  is  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  20 
milreis. 

The  present  money  is,  however,  inconvertible  Government  notes,  dating  from 
1885,  and  bank  notes.  About  1850  the  Bank  of  Brazil  received  the  privileges  of 
issue,  and  until  1864  its  notes  were  convertible  into  gold  coin  or  Government  notes. 
In  1864  specie  payments  were  suspended.  Notes  as  small  as  500  reis(27.8cts.)are 
issued.  Soon  after  the  declaration  of  the  present  Republic,  additional  bankd  of  issue 
were  authorized,  whose  issues  expanded  the  total  circulation  from  $100,000,000  in 
1889  to  $250,000,000  in  1891.  In  the  same  time,  the  paper,  which,  after  being  at  a. 
discount  for  many  years,  had  stood  at  par  in  1889,  depreciated  to  less  than33^  per 
cent,  of  its  par  value.  In  1892  the  two  chief  banks  of  issue,  the  Banco  do  Brazil,  and 
the  Banco  da  Republica  were  united  as  the  Banco  da  Republica  do  Brazil,  becoming 
responsible  for  the  existing  circulation,  while  the  ultimate  liability  rests  with  the 
Government 

CoLO>iBiA — The  dollar  unit  is  silver,  the  weight  of  the  5-franc  piece.  Legal 
tender  bills  have  been  issued  since  1886  through  the  National  bank,  the  maximum 
issue  being  fixed  at  $12,000,000. 

Uruguay— The  total  monetary  circulation  in  July,  1892,  is  stated  as  $5,000,000, 
of  which  $2,388,000  was  paper,  issued  by  two  banks. 

Venezuela — The  monetary  unit  is  the  bolivar,  corresponding  in  weight  and 
fineness  with  the  franc.  Both  gold  and  silver  are  in  circulation.  There  are  only 
two  banks  of  issue,  both  private  corporations,  and  their  notes  are  at  par  with  the 
national  currency. 

SITUATION  PRINCIPAL  BANKS  OF  ISSUE,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1894. 
[From  the  Balletin  dc  Statistique,  October,  18»1.] 


Metallic  Re- 
serve. 

Analysis  of  the  Reserve. 

Bills  payable  to 
bearer  in  cir- 
colaiion. 

Name  of  Banks. 

Gold. 

Sliver. 

Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  •  • .  • 

$229,780,000 

1*0,800,000 

22,780,000 

1,800,000 

14,340,080 

88,260,000 

6,030,000 

632,780,000 

420,000 

71,420,000 
22,260,000 
7,340,000 
6,600,000 
11,100.000 
65,060.000 
10,440,000 

198,500,000 
25,840,000 
15,040,000 

904,000,000 
2,120,000 

6.120,000 

4,660,000 

18,340,000 

237,240,000 

$281,600,000 

Bank  of  Aaetria-HuDflrarv 

$58,340,000 

$62,460,000 

2ll.*^^o,ooo 

Run  If  nt  Rp.lcHiim 

83,060,000 

National  Bank  of  Bulgaria  (a)        

320,000 

National  Bank  of  Denmark 

14,340,000 

40,020,000 

4,340,000 

881,200,000 

20,940,600 

Bank  of  Spain 

48,240,000 

680.000 

251,680.000 

185,180,000 

Bank  of  fintand  (a) 

0,280,000 

Bank  of  France 

675,580,000 

National  Bank  of  Greece  (a) 

22,100,000 

Italy: 

Bank  of  Italy 

166,660,000 

Bank  of  Naples  (6) 

20,160,000 
7,040,000 
6,600,000 

2,100,000 
800,000 

46,960,000 

Bank  of  Sicily  (6) 

10,120,000 

Bank  of  Norway  (a)      

13,440,000 

Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  (Turkey)  (c) 

Bank  of  the  Netherlands 

6,020,000 

20,600,000 
10,120.000 

198,600,000 

84,660,000 
880,000 

85,480,000 

Bank  of  Roamania 

23,160,000 

United  Kingdom : 

Bank  of  England 

127,500,000 

Banks  of  Scotland  (d) 

83,440,000 

Banks  of  Ireland  (d) 

20.260,000 

Imperial  Bank  of  Rassia  ie) 

300,700,000 
1,280,000 

6,160,000 

2,080,000 

15.660,000 

196,920,000 

8,300,000 
840,000 

960.000 
2,680  000 
2,680.000 
40,820,000 

783.800,000 

Bank  of  Servia 

6,240,000 

Sweden  : 

Koval  Bank  (a) 

19,900,000 

Private  Banks  (o) 

16,800,000 

Swiss  Banks  of  Issue  (a) 

88,080,000 

U.  S.  National  Banks 

207,500,000 

a  Situation  on  August  31. 
6  Situation  on  September  20. 


c  Situation  on  May  31. 
d  Sitmation  on  August  1. 


€  Situation  on  September  16. 
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GOLD  PAR  EQUIVALENTS.* 


Florin. 


Milreis. 


Piastre. 


Sovereign 

IVsno 

Hark 

Florin,  A.  H.. 
**     Dutch. 

Bonble 

EKUdo 

Kroner. 

JUlreis,  P 

B 

Dollar,  U.S.A. 

"    Mexico.. 

"    A.  R   ... 

•*  ChlliJ.... 
1   '*    Unigoay 

"    Ven 

"    Bolivia.. 

"    Ecuador 

"    NHd.... 

"    P.I 

Yen 

Toman 

Bupee. 


Tunis, 
pt. 
Turkey 


25.23 

20.43 

10.09 

12.0909 
6.106 
9.70 

18.16 
4.5041 
8.9104 
4.867 
4.95 
5.044 
5.834 
4.69 
5.044 
5.215 
5.125 
4.8 
4.948 
4.89 
2.1P4 

10.S73 

41.68 

97.69 
110.71 


0.0896 


0.81 

0.40 

0.479 

0.242 

0.885 

0.72 

0.179 

0.8588 

0.1929 

0.1962 

0.2 

0.212 

0.186 

0.2 

o.2or 

0.208 

0.1908 

0.1962 

0.194 

0.0648 

0.40ra 

1.650 

8.87 

4.892 


0.049 
1.24 

'6.'494 
0.592 
0.290 
0.476 
0.888 

o.r 

0.486 

O.J 

0.242 

0.24: 

0.26! 

0.28 

0.247 

0.255 

0.251 

0.285 

0.242 

0.1 

0.104 

0.508 

2.04 

4.782 

5.423 


0.099 
2.500 
2.06 


1.196 
0.605 
0.962 
1.800 
0.447 
0.883 
0.4^ 
0.491 
0.500 
0.526 
0.465 
0.500 
0.517 
0.506 
0.476 
0.491 
0.484 
0.210 
1.018 
4.1.S2 
9.668 
10.96 


0.0827 
2.066 
1.689f 
0.8844 


0.5047 

0. 

1.5(K1 

0.8725 

0.7869 

0.4025 

0.4092 

0.4217 

0.4412 

0.8878 

0.4172 

0.4818 

0.4289 

0.897 

0.4092 

0.4087 

0.1757 

0.85 

8.4471 

8.0985 

9.1571 


0.164 

4.188 

8.85 

1.668 

1.96 


1.59 
2.975 
0.736 
1.46 
0.7999 
0.8106 
0.»2» 
0.874 
0.7688 
0.827 
0.855 
0.839 
0.7861 
0.817 
0.800 
0.34G1 
1.688 
6.829 
16.00 
18.15 


0.108 

2.600 

2.106 

1.04 

1.246 

0.629 


1.872 

0.4648 

0.919 

0.5017 

0.51 

0.52 

0.55 

0.4834 

0.52 

0.586 

0.{&88 

0.4949 

0.5100 

0.603 

0.219 

1.06 

4.26 

10.071 

11.42 


0.0651 

l!l26 

0.5556 

0.6658 

0.8361 

0.6841 


0.2481 

0.4905 

0.268 

0.2724 

0.2778 

0.2937 

0.2582 

0.2777 

0.2871 

0.2822 

0.2644 

0.2726 

0.2688 

0.117 

0.5657 

2.29 

5.88 

6.1008 


0.2 

6.6997 

4.5857 

2.2399 

2.6843 

1.8551 

2.15:j8 

4.0817 


1.9712 
1.080 
1.0-J64 
1.12 
1.1317 
1.0411 
1.12 
1.1578 
1.1377 
1.0658 
1.0986 
1.06381 
0.47171 
2.2606 
9.2539 
21.689 
24.595 


0.1123 
2.8806 

2.2r  ' 

1.1S22, 
1.85691 
0.6649 
1.08871 
2.086  I 
0.60651 


0.5461! 
0.5552 
0.5661! 
0.50661 
•3.5262, 
0.5661 
0.58581 
0.5752, 
0.53881 
0.5553, 
0.5478' 
0.23841 
1.153  I 
4.6406 
10.964 
12.4875 
I 


0.024  0. 
0.6051  0. 
0.4901  O. 
0.2425  0, 
0.2900,0 
0.1464  0, 
0.2ae80. 
0.4357i0 
0.10610, 
0.2186  0 
0.1167,0 
0.1187  0, 
0.1210  0 
0.1279  0 
0.11250, 
0.1210  0 
0.1251  0 
0.1229  0 
0.1152  0, 
0.1189  0, 
0.11710 
0.0509,0 
0.24650 

0 

2.3489. 
2.6578,1 


010S5 


9001 
1088 
1248 
0G94 

o»r7 

18S9 

04G1 

913 

0406 

0506 

0516 

0646 

0480 

516 

0534 

0525 

0491 

osorr 

0499 

rnn 

,1062 
,4266 


184 


O.0090 
0,2277 
0.1^44 
O.U9I3 
O.109I 
0.0551 

o.uk:? 

0.16%* 
O.CH«C 
0.0^  M 
0.043U 
0.0444 
0.0455 
0.04*1 
O.Ofct^ 
0.0155 
O.OTl 
0.0«SS 
0.04«J 
0.0447 
0.0*47 
0.01« 

o.oer 
o.8r« 
o.t^i» 


Sovereign  .... 

Franc 

Mark 

Florin.  A.  H.. 

••     Dutch. . 

Bouble 

ICscudo 

Kroner 

Milreis,  P..  .. 

"        B 

Dollar,  U.S.A. 

"    Mexico.. 

"    A.R 

"    Chili.... 

**    Uruguay 

»'    Ven 

"    Bolivia.. 

**    Ecuador 

«    NHd 

*-    P.  I 

Yen 

Toman 

Bnpee 

Piastre,  Tunis. 

**     Turkey 


DoUar. 


OQ 


0.2055 

6.1886 

4.1979 

2.074 

2.4645 

1.254 

1.993 

8.7319 

0.0255 

1.831 

*i!6i65 
1.0366 
1.0961 
0.9636 
1.0365 
1.076 
1.0539 
0.9864 
1.0168 
1.008 
0.4366 
2.1109 
8.5646 
20.074 
,22.763 


098 

1294 

0392 

444 

2837 

968 

6706 

9104 

81 

9887 


078 

9479 

0916 

0541 

08", 

9703 

,0002 

,986^ 

.42U4 

0765 

425 

,832 


1962 

0000 

05 

9999 

89 

21 

9229 

6000 

8928 

7663 

9645 

9607 


I 


0574 


016 

0516 

9809 

9677 

4211 

04 

262J 

866 

9598 


1875 
,7284 
9608 
8918 
2667 
1442 
8186 
4043 
8144 
6704 
9124 
9275 
9458 


8971 

9457 

9777 

9608 

9 

9277 

9152 


14 

315 

7685 


2183 
8785 
8566 
1614 
5784 
3015 


8725 

9605 

,9001 

08781  0 

055  I  0, 

05781 

13751 


0757 
,1121 


1. 

1. 

0. 

0. 

0. 
.  0. 
1907'  2. 
88831  8. 
83.3219, 
6237  21, 


osiS! 

06621 

,041 

4528i 


19® 

0000 

05 

00 

3969 

2099 

923 

600 

8929 

7856 

9648 

9808 

,00006 

0574 

,9296 


,0114 
,9517 
,9809 
,9677 
,4209 
0365 
,2628 
.367 
.9611 


0.191' 
4.8363 
8.9174 
1.9345 
2.8185 
1.1703 
1.6601 
8.4822 
0.86:^7 
1.7086 
0.9882 
0.9487 
0.9673 

i.oas8 

0.8! 
0.9678 


0.9600 
0.9205 
0.9488 
0.9361 
0.4074 
1.9700 
7.91 
18.7381 
21.2424 


0.1951 

4.9214 

8.9863 

1.9( 

2!3692 

1.1909 

1.8928 

3.5434 

0.8788 

1.7r 

0.9496 

0.96.53 

0.9843 

1.0408 

0.9510 

0.9813 

1.0130 


0.9667 
0.9665 
0.9525 
0.4145 
2.0O45 
8.1329 
19.0625 
21 .6158 


0.2063  0. 

5.2540  5. 

4.2567  4, 

2.1016  2. 

2.6187  2, 


1.2n4 
2.0207, 
8.78?7 
0.98821 
1.8661 
1.0187 
1.0305 
1.0508 
1.1111 
0.9768 
1.0508 
1.0864 
1.0676 


1.0806 
1.0165 
0.4435 
2.1400 
8.6825 
20.394 


0971 
1287 
0888 
4435 
2835 
9605 
6700 
9143 
8007 


0195 
0780 
9477 
0194 
0508 
0857 
9701 


9665 
4298 
0760 
4234 
'484 


23.0765122.888 


I 


0.2048   0. 
5.1667111, 


i 


4.1860 

2.0667 

2.4768 

1.2503 

1.9871 

8.720 

0.9227 

1.8258 

0.9969 

1.0184 

1.0884 

1.0927 

0.9606 

1.0888 

1.0683 

1.0496 

0.9634 

1.0136 


0.4852 
2.1044 
8.5888 
20.069 
22.6082 


4707 
8720; 
6161 1 
7488 
6912| 
,8726 
5661 
5477 
12011 
19491 
2906, 
,8287 
.8745 
5107, 
20731 
8744| 
,4548| 
.4123i 
,2979! 
.32911 
.2978 


619 

.0983 

.144 


O.0074 
8.4552 
1.0887 

0.9821 
1.1874 
0.5941 
0.0448 
1.7677 
O.4O0O 
0.8671 
0.47:17 
0.4816 
0.4911 
0.5194 
0.4564 
0.4909 
0.6O?7 
0.4989 
0.4673 
0.4817 
0.4752 
0.9068 

"iioSTS 
9.5100 
10.7886 
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WEIGHTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINS.* 

TUde  of  velghtB  of  gold  and  sflTer  coins  on  teue  from  the  mints.  These  coins  are,  or  should  be,  coirent  in  the 
Worki*8  preeent  twenty-nine  monetary  systems.  Col.  I.— Pure  goA  or  pure  silver  in  1000  porta  of  metal. 
Col.  II.— Proportion  of  silver  to  1  of  gold  between  the  weights  of  ooth  indicated  bv  one  money  of  account 
under  mintage  regulations.  Col.  m.— Names  of  the  coins.  Col.  IV.— Total  weight  and  weight  of  pure 
gold  (G.)  ana  pure  silver  (S.)  in  grams.  Col.  V.— Total  weight  and  weight  of  pure  gold  and  pure  silver  in 
Troy  grains. 


Col.  I. 


Col.  n. 


Col.  m. 


Total  weight   ^^,SL 


Col.  IV.— Grams. 


Pure  Metal. 


Total  Weight  ^^^UO. 


Col.  v.— Grains. 


875. 

15. 

MO. 

918.687 

14.887 

«5. 

916.067 

13. 1 

830. 

91«.e87 

14.09 

916.667 

917. 

14.4 

9P0. 

15.5 

916.W7 

14.S 

9». 

900. 

16. 

900. 

900. 

15.5 

900. 

900. 

"ii'.ai' 

900. 

916.W7 

14.28 

916.667 

W. 

15.6 

M5. 

900. 

14.88 

WO. 

m. 

18.05 

9no. 

900. 

15.5 

9U0. 

9il2.7« 

No  coin 

'ii!'*' 

875. 

900. 

"ii'.m 

900. 

15.79 

875. 

900. 

15.5 

'or'om 

"ikV" 

916.687 

910. 

900. 

15.8 

900. 

916.667 

15. 

916.667 

900. 

18.87 

990. 

900. 

15.86 

900. 



Egyptian  pound 

10  piasters 

British  pound 

IshilUng 

Turkish  pound 

20  piasters 

Portuguese  5-milreis 

5  testoons 

Uruguay  5-peso 

1  peso 

Newfoundland  2-doUars 

50  cents 

United  states  ^dollars 

Iddlar 

Argentine  Kepublic  5-dollar8. 

1  dollar  or  peso , 

Cuba  l-peso , 

Chili  5-pe808 

1  peso 

Brazil  milreis , 

2  milreis 

Netherlands  10-guilders 

1  guilder  or  florin 

Danish  20<nx>wns 

2  crowns 

German  20-marbB 

Imark 

French  20-franc8 

1  franc 

Shanghai  tael 

Trade  dollar 

Mexican  dollar 

16  pesos 

Java  dollar  or  Q^guilders. . 
Japan  1-yen 

ovens 

Philippine  dollar 

1  peso 

Peruvian  sol 

10  sols 

Tripoli  mahbub 

Russian  rouble 

5  roubles 

Siamese  tical 

Austrian  florin 

8  florins. 

Indian  rupeev 

15  rupees 

Persian  kran 

1  thoman 

Tunis  l-piaster 

50  piasters 


G  8.5000 
S  12.6000 
G  7.9881 

5.6662 

7.216 
84.066 

8.8675 
12.5000 

8.4860 
S  25.0000 
G  8.8280 
8  11.7820 
G  8.8601 
S  26.7290 
G  8.0645 
8  26.0000 

G  

G  7.6265 
S  26.0000 
G  8.9648 
S  85.5000 
G  6.729 
S  10.0000 
G  8.9606 
S  15.0000 
G  7.966 
S  6.5665 
G  6.4516 
S  6.0000 

8  

8  87.2156 
8  87.0643 
G  87.0648 
8  28.0786 
8  26.9664 
G  8.33886 
8  25.9600 
G  1.6916 
8  25.0000 
G  16.1200 
8 
8 
G 
8 


19.9067 
6.6440 

15.1806 
8  12.3457 
G  6.4616 

11.6638 

11.6688 
4.5861 
8.4667 
8.0970 
0.7600 


8 
G 
8 
G 
8 
G 


7.4875 

11.26000 

7.8224 

5.2810 

6.6147 

10.9660 

8.1285 

11.4583 

7.7807 

&.6000 

8.0507 

10.8988 

7.5232 

84.0667 

7.25806 

28.5000 

1.8088 

6.8680 

88.6000 

8.2178 

28.3750 

6.0561 

9.4500 

8.0645 

12.0000 

7.16H46 

5.0000 

5.8065 

4.5000 

88.2467 

24.4940 

24.4380 

23.6818 

24.3737 

24.2607 

7.5000 

88.8640 

1.4796 

£2.5000 

14.5161 

80.2067 

17.0061 

6.0087 

18.8670 

11.1111 

5.8065 

10.6918 

10.6018 

4.0843 

8.4321 

2.7875 

8.7840 


131.1749 
102.0048 
128.2740 

87.2260 
111.8608 
871.2818 
186.8460 
102.0048 
180.9486 
885.2087 

51.35886 
181.HS84 
120.0000 
412.6000 
124.5415 
885.2087 

ii7!io4i' 

886.2087 

138.84708 

803.5240 

103.84428 

154.3235 

188.2831 

231.4852 

122.017806 

85.7350 

00.66384 

77.0417 

426!6666* 
417.6657 
417.6667 
483.3172 
416.0000 
128.60317 
400.6253 
26.0961 
886.2087 
848.00837 

808!5866' 
101  .aXK) 
834.2711 
100.5281 
00.663849 
180.0000 
180.0000 
70.7740 
53.40082 
47.7039 
150.61973 


114.7781 
173.6189 
118.0016 

80.T2987 
108  0804 
808.1168 
125.4426 
176.^84 
120.0750 
847.2278 

47.07806 
168.1871 
116.09065 
871 ,2514 
112.00875 
847.2278 

81 .6010 
105.02688 
847.2278 
126.81006 
860.7311 

08.45065 
145.8857 
184.45418 
185.1888 
110.626801 

77.1617 

80.60701 

60.4455 
618.0607 
878.0000 
877.0586 
865.45758 
876.1434 
874.4000 
115.74268 
860.5614 

2S.%«t» 
847.2278 
224.01768 
313.2101 
277.7221 

02.57408 
806.2850 
in. 4708 

80.60701 
165.0000 
165.0000 

63.0816 

fi2. 06586 

43.0145 
186.5577i 


*  Vraai  The  Wcrid't  Metal  Monetary  SyateiM,  by  John  Henry  Norman,  1808. 
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THE   WORLD'S  CURRENCIES. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  RATIOS  AND  PRICES. 

COMHEKCIAIi  RATIO  OF  SILTIEB  TO  GOXJ>  BACH  TEAR  SIlKa&  1687. 

(From  1687  to  1882  the  ratfos  are  taken  from  Dr.  A.  Soetbeer;  from  1883  to  1878  from  Pixley  and  Abell** 
and  for  subsequent  years  from  daUy  cablegrams  from  London  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Hint.) 


Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio! 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Yea 

r.      Ratio. 

1687  ..  .. 

14.94 

17«8.... 

15.17 

1757.... 

14.87 

1792.... 

15.17 

1887.... 

15.74 

1862 

...     15.S 

1688 

14.94 

1728.... 

16.20 

1768.... 

14.85 

1793.... 

16.00 

1828.... 

15.78 

1868 

15.37 

1680 

15.06 

1724.... 

15.11 

1760.... 

14.15 

1704..  . 

16.87 

1829.... 

15.78 

1864 

...      15.S7 

1690 

15.02 

1725.... 

15.11 

1760.... 

14.14 

1796... 

15.66 

1880.... 

15.82 

1866 

...      15.44 

1601 

14.96 

1726... 

15.15 

1761.... 

14.54 

1796.... 

15.66 

1881.... 

15.78 

1866 

...      15.43 

1608 

14.92 

1727.... 

15.24 

1788  ... 

16.87 

1797.... 

16.41 

1888.... 

15.78 

1867 

...      15.57 

1698 

14.83 

17*>S.... 

15.11 

1768.... 

14.99 

1798.... 

15  59 

1888.... 

15.98 

1668 

...      15.59 

1604 

14.87 

ITCif.... 

14.92 

1764.... 

14.70 

1799.... 

15.74 

1884.... 

15.78 

I860 

...      15.60 

1606 

15.02 

1780.... 

14.81 

1786... 

14.88 

1800.... 

15.68 

1835.... 

15.80 

1870 

...      15.57 

1606 

15.00 

1781.... 

14.94 

1766.... 

14.80 

1801.... 

15.46 

1886.... 

15.78 

1871 

...      15.ST 

1697 

15.20 

1788.... 

15.00 

1767.... 

14.85 

1802.... 

15.86 

1887.... 

15.88 

1872 

...      15.68 

1698 

15.07 

1788.... 

15.18 

1766.... 

14.80 

1808.... 

16.41 

1888.... 

16.85 

1878 

15.98 

1600 

14.94 

1784.... 

15.89 

1769.... 

14.72 

1804.... 

15.41 

1880.... 

15.68 

1874 

W.17 

1700 

14.81 

1785... 

15.41 

1770.... 

1462 

1805.... 

15.79 

1840.... 

16.68 

1875 

...      16.59 

1701 

15.07 

1786.... 

15.18 

1771.... 

14.66 

1806.... 

15.52 

1841.... 

16.70 

1876 

...      17.88 

1702 

15.62 

1787.... 

15.08 

1772  ... 

14.52 

1807.... 

15.43 

1848  .. 

15.87 

1877 

...      17.28 

1708 

15.17 

1738.... 

14.91 

1773.... 

14.62 

1806  ... 

16.08 

1848.... 

15.08 

1878 

...      17.94 

1704 

15.22 

1788,... 

14.91 

1774.... 

14.62 

1809  ... 

16.96 

1844.... 

15.85 

1879 

18.40 

1706 

15.11 

1740.... 

14.94 

1775.... 

14.78 

1810.... 

15.77 

1845.... 

15.92 

1880 

...      18.06 

1708 

15.27 

1741... 

14.92 

1776.... 

14.55 

1811.... 

15.63 

1846.... 

15.90 

1881 

...      18.16 

1707 

15.44 

1748.... 

14.85 

1777.... 

14.54 

1818.... 

16.11 

1847.... 

15.80 

1882 

...      18.10 

1708 

15.41 

1748.,.. 

14.85 

1778.... 

14.68 

1818.... 

16.85 

1848.... 

15.85 

1883 

...      18  64 

1709 

15.81 

1744.... 

14.87 

1779.... 

14.80 

1814  ... 

15.04 

1849.... 

16.78 

1884 

...      18.57 

1710.     . . . 

15.23 

1745  ... 

14.96 

1780.... 

14.72 

1816.... 

15.26 

1850.... 

15.70 

1886 

...      19.41 

1711.-.  . 

15.29 

1746.... 

15.13 

1781  ... 

14.78 

1816.... 

15  28 

1851.... 

15.46 

1886 

...      80.78 

1718 

15.81 

1747.... 

15.26 

1782.... 

14.42 

1817.... 

15.11 

1852... 

15.59 

1887 

..       81.18 

1718 

15.24 

1748.... 

15.11 

1783.... 

14.48 

1818.... 

15.85 

1858.... 

15.83 

1688 

...      91.96 

in4 

15.18 

1749.... 

14.80 

1784.... 

14.70 

1819.... 

15.83 

1854.... 

15.38 

1869 

...     SS.IO 

1715 

15.11 

1750.... 

14.55 

1785.... 

14.92 

1880.... 

15.62 

1865.... 

15.88 

1690 

...      19.76 

1716 

15.09 

1751.... 

14.88 

1786.... 

14.96 

1821.... 

15.95 

1856.... 
1857... < 

16.38 

1801 

...      80.99 

1717 

15.18 

1752... 

14.54 

1787.... 

14.92 

1822.... 

16.80 

15.27 

1608. 

...      28.73 

1718 

15.11 

l'?68.... 

14.54 

1788.... 

14.65 

1828.... 

15.84 

1858.... 

16.88 

1693 

...      96.43 

1719 

15.09 

1754.... 

14.48 

1789.... 

14.76 

1824... 

15.82 

1850.... 

15.19 

1894 

...      89.56 

1720 

15.04 

1755.... 

14.68 

1790... 

16.04 ; 

1825.... 

15.70 

I860.... 

15.29 

1T81 

16.06 

1756.... 

14.94 

1791  ... 

U.06  1 

1826  ... 

15.76 

1861.... 

15.50 

HTOHE8T,  LOWEST,   AKD  AYBRAOB  PRICE  OF  BAR-SILTER  TS  LONDOV/ 
[Per  ounce  British  standard  (0.925),  since  1833,  and  the  equivalent  in  United  States  gold  coin  of  an 

fine,  taken  at  the  average  price.] 
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Years. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Average. 

Years. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Average. 

1888 

Pence. 
68.750 
59.760 
60.250 
59.625 
59.000 
69.500 
GO.OOO 
60.125 
59.750 
59.250 
59.000 
69.250 
58.875 
59.000 
58.875 
68.500 
59.500 
59.500 
60.000 
69.876 
60.625 
60.875 
60.000 
60.500 
61.000 
60.750 
61.750 
61.250 
60.125 
61.000 

Pence. 
69.875 
60.750 
60.000 
60.375 
60.875 
60.125 
60.685 
60.750 
60.375 
60.000 
50.625 
69.750 
69.875 
60.125 
60.875 
60.000 
60.000 
61.600 
61.625 
61.876 
61.875 
61.875 
61.625 
62.250 
68.875 
61.875 
62.750 
62.375 
61.375 
68.126 

Pence. 
69.188 
69.988 
59.688 
60.000 
69.568 
59.500 
60.375 
60.376 
60.068 
69.438 
69.188 
69.500 
69.250 
59.813 
59.686 
69.500 
59.750 
61.063 
61.000 
60.500 
61.500 
61.500 
•  61.313 
61.313 
61.750 
61.813 
62.063 
61.688 
60.813 
61.438 

$1,207 
1.813 
1.808 
1.815 
1.805 
1.804 
1.888 
1.883 
1.316 
1.808 
1.297 
1.804 
1.298 
1.300 
1.908 
1.804 
1.809 
1.816 
1.837 
1.836 
1.348 
1.846 
1.844 
1.844 
1.853 
1.844 
1.860 
1.358 
1.338 
1.846 

1863 

1864 

1885 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1878  

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

18T8 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1688 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

\m 

Jggv.;.;;.! 

1894 

Pence. 
61.000 
60.625 
60. 500 
60.8^ 
60.875 
60.125 
60.000 
60.250 
60.188 
69.250 
57.875 
67.250 
65.500 
46.750 
63.250 
49.500 
48.875 
51.625 
60.875 
50.000 
60.000 
49.500 
46.875 
42.000 
43.250 
41.626 
48.000 
48.625 
43.500 
87.875 
80.600 
27.000 

Pence. 
61.750 
68.600 
61.625 
62.250 
61.250 
61.185 
61.000 
60.760 
61.000 
61.125 
59.938 
69.500 
67.625 
68.600 
68.250 
55.250 
53.750 
62.875 
62.875 
62.875 
61.188 
61.875 
60.000 
47.000 
47.125 
44.568 
44.876 
64.626 
48.750 
48.7m 
86.780 
31.750 

Pence. 
61.875 
61.875 
61.063 
61.126 
60.563 
60.500 
60.488 
60.563 
60  500 
60.318 
60.250 
68.818 
66.875 
62.750 
64.813 
69.568 
61.850 
62.950 
51.938 
51.818 
60.625 
60.750 
48.568 
46.875 
44.685 
42.875 
48.688 
47.760 
45.068 
80.818 
86.685 
28.875 

SI. 845 

1834 

1.845 

Ig35 

1.888 

1886 

1.839 

1887 

1.823 

1836 

1.386 

1889 

1.385 

1640 

1641 

1.388 
1.826 

1842 

1.829 

1648 

1844 

1.296 
1.278 

1845 

1.946 

1846 

1.156 

1847 

1.201 

1848 

1.159 

1849 

1.183 

1850 

1.145 

1851 

1852 

1.138 
1.186 

1858 

1.110 

1854 

1.118 

1856 

1.066 

1856 

0.995 

1857 

0.978 

1856 

0.940 

1850 

0.986 

1860 

1.046 

1861 

0.968 

1688 

o.p:6 

0.788 

0.635 
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Each  number  contains  a  special  discussion  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


The  qtiestion.  What  is  money  f  may  seem  as  ptuszling  as  Pilate's  famous  gtiestion, 
••  What  is  truth  f"  but  the  pusde  in  both  cases  is  about  words,  not  things.  Invert  the  ques- 
tions  and  apply  them  to  some  actual  ease.  Is  a  certain  thing  true?  Is  a  certain  thing 
money  t  Straightway  the  puzzle  vanishes  and  we  know  how  to  seek  out  ansioers.  Truth  is 
established  by  evidence;  money  is  recognised  by  its  ability  to  perform  certain  functions. 
WiU  it  buy  things,  or  hire  persons  or  property,  or  pay  debts  f  If  it  will  do  all  these  things 
exactly  as  they  are  done  by  what  is  undoubtedly  rnoney,  then  the  coin  or  note  in  question  Is 
money.  The  community  may  not  be  wise  in  accepting  certain  things  as  money  and  becoming 
dependent  upon  them,  but  that  is  a  very  different  matter. 
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THE   PEOPLE'S  MOSIRY. 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  the  attempt  to  condense  for  general  distribution 
Mr.  Trenholm^s  thorough  work,  which  is  not  merely  the  latest  of  its  kind,  but  has 
been  made  even  more  timely  by  the  events  of  the  last  year  than  it  was  at  the  date 
of  its  publication. 

I.— Industry,  Commerce,  Finance,  and  the  People. 

This  is  essentially  an  industrial  a^e,  and  in  no  country  of  the  world  is  industry 
more  universal  or  more  varied  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Here  nearly  every- 
body is  either  an  industrial  worker,  with  brain  or  sinew,  or  is  maintained  by  son^e 
such  worker. 

So  many  million  industrial  workers  could  not  be  employed  profitably  and  con- 
stantly were  it  not  for  what  Adam  Smith  termed  '^the  division  of  labor,"  but 
what  may  be  termed,  more  accurately,  perhaps,  in  our  day,  **th«  specialization  of 
employments."  It  is  because  the  employments  of  modern  industry  have  become 
varied  and  specialized  that  each  worxer  is  able  to  find  continuous  occupation  in 
producing  something  or  doing  something  beyond  what  is  adapted  to  his  own  use  or 
needs. 

Communities  industrially  organized  as  ours  is,  on  the  principle  of  the  speciali- 
zation of  employments,  consist  almost  wholly  of  individuals  wno  are  dependent 
from  day  to  day  upon  trade  and  commerce  to  carry  on  that  ceaseless  interchange 
by  which  alone  each  converts  what  he  has,  but  does  not  want,  into  w^hat  he  wan&, 
but  lacks.  Trade  and  commerce  effect  the  interchange  of  industrial  products  and 
services  by  the  use  of  money,  or  its  substitute,  credit. 

.  From  the  commercial  point  of  view  money  is  a  receipt  for  value  and  an  order 
for  value,  both  in  one.  Commerce  deals  wholly  in  services  and  commodities,  and 
it  employs  money  or  credit  simply  as  the  medium  or  vehicle  by  means  of  which 
these  values  are  exchanged  one  for  another.  Finance,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  in 
money  and  credit  as  values  in  themselves  distinct  from  their  function  of  represent- 
ing, and  so  conveying,  value  in  other  thin^. 

Between  commerce  and  finance  the  only  common  term,  into  which  all  their 
relations  may  be  resolved  is  value,  because  value  is  the  only  Quality  common  to  all 
the  objects  dealt  in  by  commerce  and  finance  respectively  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
one  hand,  services  and  commodities;  on  the  other,  money  and  credit. 

Prices  form  the  connecting  link  between  commerce  and  finance ;  for  the  price 
of  a  service  or  of  a  thing  is  the  expression  of  its  money  equivalent  at  the  time  and 
place  of  its  passing  from  one  person  to  anotlier. 

Two  forces  are  in  ceaseless  operation,  compelling  activity  in  both  the  commer- 
cial and  financial  worlds,  and  these  forces  are  demand  and  supply.  Commercial 
demand  springs  from  the  wants  of  mankind ;  commercial  supply  flows  from  the 
universality  of  productive  industry.  Financial  demand  arises  out  of  the  need  for 
capital  in  productive  industry  and  in  the  operations  by  which  trade  and  commerce 
are  incessantly  administering  supplies  to  demand  ;  and  financial  supply  is  furnished 
by  accumulated  capital  in  the  form  of  money  or  credit. 

Thus  finance  and  commerce  together  adjust  prices  to  services  and  commodities 
upon  a  basis  of  comparative  values ;  and,  by  means  of  prices,  each  man  knows  how 
much  his  own  talents  and  energies  will  enable  him  to  command  in  the  products  of 
the  energies  and  talents  of  others.  Prices  are  invariably  expressed  in  mone3%  and 
hence  money,  besides  being  the  medium  of  exciiange,  is  also  the  general  measure 
of  values. 

It  is  because  of  its  function  as  a  measure  of  value,  or  more  obviously  a  gauge 
of  prices,  that  the  money  we  use  becomes  of  immense  consequence  to  us.  The 
little  cash  we  ordinarily  have  about  our  persons  may  be  in  any  form  that  passes 
current,  because  that  suffices  to  make  it  a  medium  of  exchange  ;  but  whether  we 
handle  any  money  at  all  or  not,  whether  we  ever  see  money  or  not,  makes  not  the 
least  difference  in  our  absolute  dependence  upon  whatever  money  is  in  use  as  the 
measure  of  values  or  gauge  of  prices  at  the  time  and  place  at  which  we  live  and 
work. 

The  industrial  state  in  which  we  live  places  us  all  under  contract  to  the  world's 
commerce  to  deliver  all  we  can  produce,  and  to  take  in  exchange  all  we  consume, 
both  to  be  measured  by  money.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  dollar's  worth  and  not 
the  dollar  itself  that  on  the  one  hand  we  work  for,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  we 
enioy  in  recompense  for  our  efforts. 

Every  industrial  worker  has  a  right  to  honest  money,  and  to  be  assured  that  his 
work  is  going  to  be  paid  for  in  dollai*s  of  identically  the  same  value  as  the  dollars 
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he  is  compelled  to  pa^  out  for  what  he  consumes.  So  important  is  it  that  money 
should  be  permanent  in  value  that  in  all  civilized  countries  the  regulation  of  it  is 
one  of  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  and  history  shows  that  there  is  hardly  any 
prerogative  of  which  the  intelligent  and  provident  exercise  is  so  far-reaching  in  iti 
effects.  Under  our  Constitution,  Congress  alone  possesses  the  power  to  *'  regulatf; 
the  value  of  money,"  and  this  power  is  exercised  oy  means  of  the  coinage  and  cur- 
rency laws  which  establish  what  shall  be  money. 

History  records  many  instances  of  a  currency  becoming  depreciated,  and  in 
every  instance  the  laboring  classes,  small  traders,  professional  men,  farmers,  and 
the  like,  have  been  the  chief  victims.  These  persons  constitute  the  bulk  of  every 
community,  and  they  seldom  have  the  knowledge,  skill,  or  opportunity  to  protedb 
themselves  from  loss  from  a  depreciating  currency :  while  merchants  whose  trans- 
actions are  on  a  large  scale,  bankers  and  capitalists  in  large  cities,  not  only  possess 
the  knowledge  which  enables  them  to  detect  signs  of  approaching  depreciation,  but 
they  have  also  the  skill  and  opportunity  to  enrich  themselves  under  the  very  con- 
ditions which  are  ruinous  to  all  other  classes. 

Reason  and  history  alike  prove  conclusively  that  money  liable  to  depreciation 
is  bad  money  for  the  people  at  large.  The  longer  it  circulates  at  full  value  the 
worse  and  more  wide-spread  will  be  the  evils  manifesting  themselves  as  soon  as  its 
defects  are  revealed,  and  sooner  or  later  a  defective  currency  will  surely  be  de- 
tected and  become  depreciated. 

n.— Cash  a^d  Credit. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  terms  **Cash  and  Credit,"  as  ordinarily  used 
and  understood..  In  cash  transactions  delivery  and  payment  are  simultaneous, 
while  in  credit  transactions  payment  is  more  or  less  deferred.  Accepting  this  dis- 
tinction for  the  present,  let  each  reader  reckon  up  how  much  in  coins,  bills  and 
notes,  t.  6.,  actual  money,  passes  out  of  or  into  his  hands  in  connection  with  his 
business,  his  investments  and  his  household  and  pei^onal  expenditures ;  then  let 
him  compute  what  amounts  are  represented  by  checks,  collections  or  payments  by 
others,  onsets  in  accounts,  etc. ,  ana  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  small  a  pro- 
portion the  former  amount  bears  to  the  latter. 

If  anyone,  after  making  these  computations,  will  compare  results  with  two 
other  persons,  one  whose  aggregate  receiptA  and  expenditures  are  greater,  and  an- 
other in  whose  case  the  amounts  are  less  than  in  his,  he  will  find  that  the  more  a 
man  receives  and  pays  the  smaller  is  the  percentage  of  actual  money  handled  by 
him.  The  immense  transactions  in  stocks,  exchange  and  merchandise  at  New 
Tork,  London  and  other  great  centres,  are  all  settled  by  checks,  and  these  checks 
are  settled  again  through  clearing-houses,  so  that  very  little  money  passes  even  in 
the  final  adjustment  of  balances. 

From  these  considerations,  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  it  is  apparent  that  in 
every  community  the  poorer  classes  handle  more  actual  money  than  the  richer 
classes,  a  fact  not  generally  recognized,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  think  and 
speak  of  money  being  owned,  paid  and  received  in  a  great  many  cases  in  which  no 
monev  at  all  is  either  possessed  or  handled. 

If  your  bank  account  shows  a  balance  in  your  favor  you  say  you  have  so  much 
money 'in  bank,  while  in  truth  you  have  no  money  in  bank.  The  moment  the  teller 
receives  your  deposit  and  enters  its  amount  in  your  pass-book,  that  moment  the 
ffioney  you  have  handed  him  ceases  to  be  yours  and  becomes  the  money  of  the 
bank. 

This  entry  in  the  pass-book  represents,  as  due  from  the  bank,  a  sum  of  money 
«qual  to  that  deposited,  not  the  same  money,  but  its  equivalent,  and  this  sum  may 
be  fitly  denominated  '*  money  at  credit." 

Although  money  at  credit  is  now  generally  called  "cash,"  still,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  term  "  cash  "  is  applicable  only  to  money,  and  all  transactions  rest  on 
credit,  except  those  balanced  by  a  payment  in  cash  at  the  moment  the  transaction 
is  made.  It  is  important  to  observe  this  distinction,  for  most  readers  will  be  aston- 
ished to  find  how  immense  is  the  preponderance,  both  in  numbers  and  amount,  of 
credit  over  cash  transactions  in  every  community,  and  how  greatly  the  use  of  credit 
economizes  the  use  of  money. 

It  will  also  surprise  many  to  discover  that  as  a  general  thing  those  who  give 
credit  are  more  numerous  than  those  who  receive  it,  and  that  the  ag:gregato 
wealth  of  all  the  creditors  in  a  community  is  generally  less  than  that  of  all  th« 
debtors. 

lEvery  tradesman  who  charges  goods  to  his  customers  is  their  creditor  for  lae 
amount  charged,  and  they  are  his  debtore.  Every  person  working  for  wages  or 
salary,  who  is  not  paid  in  advance,  gives  his  employer  credit,  and  his  employer  is 
ae;>tor,  for  the  amount  of  compensation  earned  up  to  the  moment  of  payment. 
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Every  depositor  in  a  bank,  savings  or  otherwise,  is  a  creditor  of  that  institu- 
tion, smd  every  banknote  is  evidence  of  debt  due  by  the  bank  to  the  holder  of  the 
note. 

Wealth  is  the  basis  of  credit,  and  the  richer  the  man  the  more  he  is  able  to 
borrow. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  wide-spread  popular  error  as  to  whicli 
are  the  creditor  and  which  are  the  debtor  classes  of  the  community,  an  error  hart> 
ful  to  the  masses  chiefly,  because  it  deceives  them  as  to  the  extent  of  their  interest  in 
the  monetary  system  of  the  country. 

A  correct  understanding  of  facts  leads  to  these  conclusions  : 

Ist.  Since  money  and  money-at-credit  are  habitually  regarded  as  identical,  and 
are  used  indiscriminately  in  cash  settlements,  the  theory  of  a  per  capita  supply  of 
currency  lacks  the  foundation  usuallv  assumed  to  underlie  it. 

2d.  Credit  represents  money-value,  not  actual  cash  in  hand,  nor  money-at- 
credit;  and  its  use  enormously  extends  the  sphere  of  trade  and  commerce. 

8d.  Credit  economizes  the  use  of  money  by  affoi-ding  time  for  the  same  coins, 
notes,  etc.,  to  go  about  from  hand  to  hand,  from  bank  to  bank,  and  even  from  city 
to  city,  settling  successively  an  immense  number  of  accounts  ;  it  also  obviates  the 
use  of  money  altogether  in  the  numberless  cases  in  which  credits  are  offset  aad 
balanced,  one  against  the  other. 

4th.  Credit  accomplishes  all  this  through  the  instrumentality  of  bookkeeping, 
checks,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  banks  of  deposit,  clearing-houses  and  other  simi- 
lar appliances. 

5tn.  These  appliances  (the  banks,  etc.)  bring  the  use  of  credit  within  reach  not 
only  of  large  commercial  and  financial  operators,  but  of  most  people  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances throughout  the  United  States,  thus  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  actual 
money  in  the  count i-y  for  the  exclusive  use  of  those  who  are  too  poor  or  too  little 
known  to  obtain  or  to  utilize  credit. 

The  farmers  are,  in  one  sense,  the  great  creditor  class.  The  crop  and  the  stock 
are  debtors  to  the  farmer  not  only  for  the  capital  invested,  but  also  for  the  value  of 
all  labor  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  farmer  and  his  family.  The  farmers,  there- 
fore, are  vitally  interested  in  our  money  laws,  for  there  is  a  long  time  between 
sowing  and  reapine,  and  the  farmer  needs  to  collect  from  the  produce  of  his  fields 
and  flocks  and  herd^as  good  money  as  he  puts  into  these  investments. 

in.— Money. 

The  question :  What  is  money  ?  may  seem  as  puzzling  as  Pilate's  famous 

Question:  *'What  is  truth  ?^'  but  the  puzzle  in  both  cases  is  about  words,  not  things, 
nvert  the  questions  and  apply  them  to  some  actual  case.  Is  a  certain  thing  true  ? 
Is  a  certain  thing  money?  Straightwav  the  puzzle  vanishes  and  we  know  now  to 
seek  out  answers.  Truth  is  established  by  evidence  ;  money  is  recognized  by  its 
ability  to«perform  certain  functions.  Will  it  buy  things,  or  hire  persons  or  prop- 
erty, or  pay  debts?  If  it  will  do  all  these  things  exactly  as  they  are  done  by  what 
is  undouDtedly  money,  then  the  coin  or  note  in  question  is  money.  The  community 
may  not  be  wise  in  accepting  certain  things  as  money  and  becoming  dependent 
upon  them,  but  that  is  a  very  different  matter.  We  are  not  yet  considering  what 
the  material  and  form  of  money  ought  to  be. 

Let  us  next  inquire :  What  is  the  function  or  office  of  money  ? 

However  far  the  collection  and  comparison  of  facts  may  be  carried,  all  the  in- 
ferences from  them  will  be  found  to  coincide  in  establishing  the  primary  functions 
of  money  to  be  these : 

1st.  To  pass  from  one  person  to  another  in  exchange  for  property  or  in  recom- 
pense for  labor  or  services. 

2d.  To  measure  the  value  of  whatever  is  obtainable  by  purchase,  hire  or  other 
form  of  money  payment.* 

These  two  functions  of  money  characterize  it  in  every  land,  and  have  alwsgrs 
characterized  it.  When  Abraham  offer  2d  to  buy  Ephron's  field  he  proposed  to 
"pay  the  full  money  it  is  worth,"  and  when  he  took  possession  of  his  purchase  he 
paid  in  **  money  current  with  the  merchant." 

Whenever  money  passes  in  exchange  for  property,  services,  etc.,  its  value  is 
presumed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  thing  for  which  it  is  exchanged;  hence  the 
amount  of  money  paid — the  price — becomes  the  expression  of  the  value  of  that 
thing.  In  this  respect  a  dollar  is  as  absolutely  a  measure  of  value  as  an  inch  is  a 
measure  of  length,  or  as  a  pound  is  a  measure  of  weight.  In  many  cases,  however 
values  are  estimated  and  expressed  in  money  terms  when  no  money  is  present,  and 


*  Money  has  other  fanctioDB,  some  evolved  oat  of  these,  others  imposed  upon  it  by  law  or  castom,  all 
of  which  wlil  be  considered  hereafter,  bat  for  the  present  oar  apprehension  of  the  aabjecc  will  be  facUi- 
tated  and  kept  clear  by  conllning  attention  to  what  lis  simple  and  familiar. 
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some  persons  have  found  a  difficulty  in  understanding  how  these  can  be  accepted 
as  instances  of  the  measurement  of  value  by  monev. 

Such  difficulty  will  disappear  when  it  is  considered  that  from  the  constant  use 
of  any  standard  in  actual  measurements  we  acquire  more  or  less  skill  in  estimating 
similar  measurements  without  applying  our  standard,  and  since  money  is  by  far  the 
most  frequently  used  of  all  standards  of  measurement,  it  is  quite  natural  that  there 
should  be  fixed  in  our  minds  a  value-scale  marked  off  in  dollars  and  fractions  of  a 
dollar  sufficiently  accurate  to  serve  ordinary  purposes.  In  these  cases,  therefore, 
while  we  may  not  actually  measure  with  money  all  the  values  we  are  dealing  in, 
our  estimate  and  acceptance  of  these  values  proceeds  wholly  from  belief  in  the 
accuracy  of  our  mental  value-scale,  and  accuracy  in  this  case  means,  of  coui*se, 
conformity  with  actual  money  values.  The  fact  is  that  money  performs  its  func- 
tion of  measuring  values  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  computation. 

The  weight  of  the  earth  has  been  ascertained,  and  that  of  some  of  the  planets ; 
yet  no  balance  could  hold  them.  In  like  manner  one  may  accurately  estimate 
values  and  express  them  in  dollars,  even  though  he  may  never  have  had  dollars 
enough  to  exchange  for  even  a  fraction  of  such  values. 

In  various  parts  of  the  world  money  is  of  different  substances  and  forms ;  but 
what  ^ves  to  every  form  of  money  all  the  force  it  has,  what  can  alone  confer  upon 
anything  the  power  to  pass  unquestioned  from  hand  to  hand,  exchanging  and 
measuring  values,  is  the  confidence  and  consent  of  the  people  among  whom  it 
circulates.  Except  for  the  settlement  of  contracts,  the  payment  of  debts,  and  the 
discharge  of  public  dues,  the  power  of  the  government  to  prescribe  a  currency  is 
absolutely  limited  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  people,  and  stability  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  such  currency  depends  from  day  to  aay  upon  the  continuance  of  that 
acquiescence. 

In  countries  where  the  laws  do  not  prescribe  any  particular  form  of  money,  the 
money  in  use  depends  for  its  force  entirely  upon  conventional  recognition,  and  this 
is  always  found  sufficfent. 

To  facilitate  interchange  of  values  and  to  measure  such  values  may  be  regarded 
as  the  natural  functions  of  money,  but  in  most  civilized  countries  it  has  another 
function,  which  is  artificial  and  established  by  law,  viz.,  that  of  a  legal  tender  in 
pa^onent  of  taxes  and  in  discharge  of  debt.  Debt  is  a  product  of  civilization  ;  it  can 
arise  only  where  credit  exists.  Taxation  is  also  peculiar  to  civilization ;  it  is  the 
civilized  and  orderly  form  of  levying  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  State. 

Since,  therefore,  taxes  and  debt  exist  only  under  conditions  which  presuppose 
an  orip^nized  society  and  the  prevalence  of  law,  we  find  monev  invested  witli  the 
functions  of  a  legal  tender  only  by  positive  enactment.  As  the  law  defines  debt 
and  enforces  its  payment,  the  law  must  say  what  is  sufficient  payment ;  an*  the  law 
levies  taxes  and  requires  them  to  be  paid  in  money,  the  law  must  instruct  the 
citizen  as  to  what  the  medium  of  payment  is  to  be. 

It  is  evident  that  popular  conndence  and  consent  are  not  in  any  degree  neces- 
sary to  the  support  of  a  legal-tender  currency.  Within  its  sphere  of  discharging 
debts  and  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  government,  a  legal-tender  currency  exists 
by  force  of  law  alone. 

Putting  together  the  results  of  onr  inquiries  up  to  this  point,  we  get  this 
definition : 

Money  is  a  conventionally  recognized  and  generally  accepted  medium  of  ex- 
change and  measure  of  value  ;  it  is  also,  by  force  of  law,  a  medium  for  the  settle- 
ment of  contracts  and  debts,  and  for  the  discharge  of  public  dues. 

We  all  know  that  the  gold  in  an  eagle  is  worth  more  than  the  silver  in  ten 
standard  dollars,  and  much  more  than  that  in  twenty  half-dollars,  forty  quarters, 
etc.,  while  bank-notes  and  greenbacks  have  but  little  intrinsic  value;  j-etit  is  a 
matter  of  daily  experience  that  ten  dollars  in  one  of  these  forms  is  precisely 
equivalent,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  money,  to  the  same  sum  in  any  other 
form  ;  that  is,  all  our  dollars  are  of  equal  money  force. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  character  of  money  is  not  conferred  upon  a 
coin  by  intrinsic  value  only,  nor  upon  a  note  or  bill  by  fully  secured  representative 
value,  but  coins  and  notes  and  bills  become  money  only  when  invested  with  that 
character  by  some  power  competent  to  give  them  general  currency  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Since  money  alone  is  universally  accepted  in  exchange  for  whatever  is  to  be 
disposed  of,  everybody  knows  that  it  is  with  money  alone  that  he  mpy  buy  what 
he  likes ;  hence  he  will  accept  only  money  for  what  he  has  to  sell,  and  since  the 
need  to  sell  is  quite  as  coercive  as  the  need  to  buy,  he  who  has  money  may  com- 
mand anything  that  is  for  sale.  So,  too,  the  need  of  being  hired  is  quite  as  pressing 
as  the  need  to  hire;  hence  money  commands  services  as  well  as  things. 

The  compulsion  of  taxation  and  of  debt  applies  almost  universally,  so  that  the 
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industrial  need  of  money,  imperative  of  itself,  is  augmented  by  the  pressure  of 
taxation  and  by  the  incessant  accretion  of  interest  So  universal  are  the  forces 
compelling  men  in  all  conditions  of  life  to  obtain  money,  that  there  is  a  universal 
demand  for  it,  and  he  who  has  it  possesses  a  wide  choice  as  to  how  he  shall  spend 
it,  while  neither  property'  nor  commodities,  services  nor  the  creations  of  intellect^ 
can  procure  desired  objects  unless  first  parted  with  for  money. 

rv.— Natural  Basis  op  Money. 

As  civilization  has  progressed  money  has  become  more  definite  in  form  and 
each  form  moi*e  precise  and  constant  in  value.  Numerous  substances  have  served 
as  money  at  different  times  and  in  different  places,  which  shows  that  the  need  of 
money  was  felt  and  that  efforts  were  made  to  supply  that  need  before  the  qualities 
of  any  particular  substance,  such  as  gold  or  silver,  suggested  the  idea  of  that  sub- 
stance being  made  into  money. 

The  idea  which  thus  found  expression  was  begotten  of  the  need  of  having 
a  medium  of  exchange,  something  that  would  be  generally  valued  alike  by  every- 
body, and  the  first  use  of  money  must  have  been  to  facilitate  barter,  because  barter 
was  the  only  method  of  exchange  or  trade  known,  or  even  practicable,  before 
monev  came  into  general  use. 

Money  was  probably  at  the  very  first  used  only  as  a  make- weight  in  bartering 
and  trading ;  the  *'  boot,''  as  we  call  it  now.  It  may  be  imagined  that  when  barter- 
ing and  **  trading"  became  close,  some  article  of  general  acceptability  was  added 
to  the  less  valuable  of  the  two  things  under  exchange,  so  as  to  equalize  the  values 
received  by  the  parties  to  the  barter.  Naturally  the  best  substance  for  this  would 
be  one  in  general  use  and  easily  divisible  without  loss  of  value,  and  also  of  rare 
occurrence  as  a  natural  product ;  hence  salt,  an  article  of  universal  consumption  ; 
iron,  the  material  of  weapons  ;  copper,  the  material  of  armor ;  silver,  the  material 
of  household  utensils,  of^  personal  ornament,  and  of  religious  vessels;  gold,  the 
material  of  royal  and  female  adornment,  came  into  use  as  make-weights  or  "boot.'- 

It  was  probably  a  long  time  before  this  primitive  stage  was  passed,  but  at 
length  men  must  have  perceived  that  if  money  could  stand  for  a  part  of  the  value 
of  a  thing,  it  could  stand  for  its  whole  value,  and  thus  money  in  one  or  the  other  of 
its  primitive  forms  came  to  be  a  measure  of  value. 

The  activity  of  traffic,  increasing  from  century  to  centurv,  afforded  more 
frequent  opportunities  and  more  numerous  inducements  to  employ  money  advan- 
tageously until,  amid  the  countless  industries  and  dealings  of  our  day,  it  moves  in 
a  million  circuits,  of  which  the  axes  traverse  the  plane  of  society  in  every  direction, 
and  cross  each  other  at  a  thousand  points.  During  the  period  of  this  development, 
from  the  point  at  which  money  was  first  thrown  in  as  "  boot "  to  close  a  **  trade," 
down  to  the  point  at  which  we  now  find  it,  it  gradually  came  also  to  be  regarded 
as  a  measure  of  value,  and  every  where  history  shows  a  progression  of  some  sort  as 
to  the  substance  used  for  money  considered  as  a  measure  of  value. 

In  every  country,  and  in  every  race,  there  was  a  similar  progression,  beg^inning 
with  rude  materials  of  low  intrinsic  value,  and  advancing  toward  finer  materials  of 
higher  intrinsic  value. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  a  natural  law  governing  this  progression  ;  a  natural 
law  which  tends  always  to  establish  as  the  standard  of  value  the  material  of  highest 
intrinsic  value  available  at  the  time.  If  there  is  such  a  natural  law,  it  must  be  still 
operative,  and  to  its  effect  we  may  attribute  the  steadfast  movement  of  modern 
nations  toward  silver  as  the  general  standard  of  value,  when  copper  ceased  to  be 
adequate,  and  now  toward  gold,  when  silver  is  no  longer  adequate. 

v.— Industrial  Basis  of  Money.  • 

Without  money  trade  could  never  have  expanded  beyond  the  limits  of  barter ; 
without  trade,  industry  could  never  have  become  specialized ;  that  which  has  been 
called  (clumsily  enougn)  the  division  of  labor,  could  never  have  taken  place.  In- 
dustry, therefore,  depends  upon  money  as  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  its  diverse 
products,  and  at  the  present  day,  in  civilized  countries,  money  is  assisted  in  this 
ofifice  by  credit  in  various  forms.  The  use  of  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange  of 
the  products  of  industry  brings  into  play  also  its  functions  as  a  measure  of  value. 
Every  transaction  involves  an  estimation  and  a  comparison  of  values. 

Value  is  a  relation,  and  more  than  that,  it  is  a  compound  relation.  It  is  the 
relation  between  a  human  desire  and  the  object  of  that  desire  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  it  is  a  relation  between  that  object  and  the  desire  of  its  possessor  with 
respect  to  it. 

At  every  point  throughout  the  industrial  world  the  opposing  desires  and 
opinions  of  buyers  and  seliei-s,  the  conflict  of  interests  and  purposes  as  to  the  disp«^ 
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sition  and  value  of  labor,  services  and  commodities,  create  an  incessant  contention, 
•out  of  which,  and  by  means  of  which,  definite  results  as  to  value  are  obtained,  and 
these  results  are  expressed  under  the  designation  of  price. 

Prices  are  always  expressed  in  money,  and  values  are  estimated  in  money, 
hence  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  price  and  value  as  identical,  but  they  are  not  so, 
for  price  is  only  the  exponent  of  estimated  value. 

Since  money  is  ordinarily  the  only  measure  of  value  generally  accessible,  since 
trade  depends  at  every  turn  upon  measuring  values  in  order  to  compare  them,  and 
since  a  comparison  of  values  is  essential  to  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  industry, 
industry  itself,  and  all  who  live  by  industry,  have  a  vital  interest  in  money,  re- 
^^arded  as  a  measure  of  value.    They  depend  upon  it  absolutely. 

Now,  whatever  is  depended  upon  as  a  measure  of  anything,  must  itself  be  con- 
stant and  unchanging  in  respect  to  the  quality  which  it  is  to  measure.  A  measure 
of  length  must  not  be  subject  to  linear  contraction  and  expansion ;  a  measure  of 
weight  must  not  be  subject  to  changes  in  its  own  weight ;  a  measure  of  time  must 
be  chronometrically  accurate ;  a  measure  of  force  must  never  show  variable  results 
under  identical  conditions ;  hence  money,  as  a  measure  of  value,  should  itself  be 
free  from  variation  in  value. 

VI.— Law  as  a  Basis  op  Money. 

In  communities  where  society  has  not  yet  reached  a  degree  of  development 
which  brings  it  under  settled  government  and  written  law,  local  conditions  and 
ideas  bring  about,  in  process  of  time,  a  general  consensus  of  the  people  as  to  the 
form  and  value  of  the  money  best  suited  to  their  use,  and  what  is  thus  evolved  is 
afterward  maintained  by  custom;  but  when  government  is  perfected,  these  matters 
are  more  fully  provided  for  by  law. 

One  of  the  duties  thus  devolved  upon  modern  government  is  that  of  selecting 
the  material  of  money,  prescribing  its  forms,  and  fixing  its  value,  and  it  is  in  this 
way,  and  under  these  conditions  t£at  law  is  a  basis  of  our  money. 

Although  it  may  at  first  seem  superfluous  for  the  law  to  concern  itself  with 
what  existed  before  there  were  law-g6verned  communities,  and  what  would  con- 
tinue to  exist  if  there  were  neither  parliaments  nor  congresses,  mints  nor  public 
treasuries,  it  is  not  so.  Roads,  bridges,  and  ferries  have  been  constructed  and  used 
before  there  were  laws  providing  for  their  establishment  and  maintenance,  but 
civilization  requires  that  in  populous  communities  these  should  be  provided  and 
regulated  by  the  public  authority.  So  it  is  with  money.  That  which  sufiices  for 
barbarous  nations  would  not  satisfy  those  that  are  civilized,  and  in  our  day  the 
uses  of  money  are  much  more  important  and  diversified  than  they  have  ever  been 
before. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  respects  taxes  and  debts  there  must  be  some  medium  of 
payment  prescribed  bv  the  law  that  imposes  the  one  and  sanctions  the  other,  for 
since  the  law  undertakes  to  enforce  payment  in  these  oases  the  law  alone  can  fix 
what  shall  constitute  such  payment.  But,  one  may  ask,  why  should  the  law  presume 
to  say  what  I  must  take  in  payment  for  my  labor,  my  talents,  my  property,  or  my 
land?  Why  should  I  not  be  free  to  dispose  of  these  as  I  like,  as  is  done  where  only 
natural  law  pi*evails  ?  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  every  one  is  free  to  do  so,  but 
since  ordinarily  none  exercise  that  freedom  because  it  is  more  convenient  to  accept 
the  money  the  Government  provides,  there  is  no  stock  of  any  other  money  in  the 
•community. 

In  a  later  chapter  we  shall  see  that  when  men  do  not  like  the  money  in  use, 
when  they  do  not  trust  it,  that  very  opinion  inflicts  loss  upon  them  by  causing  the 
money  to  depreciate  on  their  hands, 

Smce,  therefore,  the  people  individually,  or  even  bv  voluntary  combination  in 
large  numbers,  cannot  sustain  a  currency  not  universally  trusted,  it  is  evident  that 
in  order  to  command  general  confidence  the  value  of  the  money  in  use  must  be 
vouched  for  by  some  authority  universally  known  and  respected,  and  in  modern 
nations  the  government  is  such"  an  authority,  and  it  vouches  for  the  money  by  sub- 
jecting its  coinage  or  manufacture  to  the  regulation  of  law. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  vested  in  Congress  **  the  power  to  coin  money, 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coins,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures." 

Another  clause  provides  that  **  no  State  shall  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit, 
or  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coins  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts." 

These  two  clauses  of  the  Constitution  vest  in  the  United  States  Government 
exclusive  control  over  the  money  of  the  people.  Congress  has  placed  a  very  wide 
construction  upon  this  grant  of  power,  hence  it  behooves  the  people  to  know  what 
limitations  are  imposed  upon  its  exercise  by  the  natural  laws  on  which  the  consti* 
tutional  grant  is  founded,  and  by  which,  therefore,  it  should  be  interpreted. 
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This  inquiry  is  momentous  in  practical  importance,  because  unless  Congress 
exercises  its  powers  in  conformity  with  natural  laws,  there  will  inevitably  arise  a 
state  of  things  contravening  those  laws,  and  such  a  situation  invariably  leads  to 
disaster. 

The  whole  function  of  government,  with  respect  to  money,  is  limited,  first,  to 
establishing  by  law  what  shall  constitute  the  general  medium  of  exchange,  meas- 
ure of  value,  and  legal  tender  for  debt  and  public  dues,  and,  secondly,  to  protecting- 
this  money  from  variations  in  value  one  way  or  the  other. 

Sentiment,  prejudices,  ignorance,  vague  and  ill-digested  theories,  experiments 
and  shifting  expedients,  are  pernicious  in  their  effects  evervwhere  and  always,  but 
when  embodied  in  monetary  laws  they  work  evils  hard  to  aetect  and  harder  still  to 
cure ;  they  cast  a  blight  upon  industry  and  sow  ruin  and  demoralization  broadcast 
among  the  people. 

vn.— Confidence  as  a  Basis  op  Money. 

All  the  teachings  of  history,  all  the  logic  of  political  economy,  all  the  facts  of 
common  experience  in  respect  to  money,  concur  in  support  of  the  proposition  that 
public  confidence  can  make  anything  pass  as  money,  and,  conversely,  that  nothing 
can  so  pass  unless  there  is  confidence  in  the  future  continuity  of  its  efficiency  as  a 
medium  of  purchase  and  payment.  v 

Mistaken  confidence,  as  long  it  lasts,  is  quite  as  effective  for  this  purpose  as 
confidence  sagaciously  g^ven,  and  a  mistaken  withholding  or  withdrawal  of  cor* 
/'deace  is  just  as  fatal  as  that  which  ensues  from  right  reasoning. 

"  It  is  the  province  of  the  law  to  determine  the  material  of  monejr,  to  prescribe 
its  form  or  forms,  and  to  fix  its  value ;  but  the  law  cannot  make  it  circulate  unless, 
the  money  Itself  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Whether  any  particular  form  of  money  is  or  is  not  entitled  to  command  this 
confidence  will  depend  wholly  upon  how  the  government  exercises  its  prerogative 
of  regulating  money,  for  the  conditions  determining  public  confidence  in  respect  to 
money  arise  out  of  natural  laws,  which  are  superior  in  force  to  statutes. 

There  is  historical  evidence  to  show  that  when  these  conditions  are  either 
not  all  originally  present,  or  have  become  varied  by  events,  still  public  confidence 
in  certain  forms  of  money  may  be  won  and  preserved  by  the  force  of  the  govern- 
ment's credit.  In  such  cases  the  credit  of  the  government  is  substituted  for  the 
whole  or  for  a  part  of  that  intrinsic  value  which  constitutes  the  natural  basis  of 
money,  and  the  degree  of  confidence  thus  imparted  to  any  particular  form  of 
money  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  degree  of  the  government's  credit. 

Now,  public  trust  in  the  government  includes  three  distinct  beliefs. 

1st.  JBelief  in  the  good  faith  of  the  government ;  that  is,  in  its  purpose  to  fulfil 
all  obligations  expressed  and  implied  in  its  engagements. 

2d.  Belief  in  the  stability  of  the  government ;  that  is,  that  it  will  continue  to 
have  the  power  to  apply  the  national  resources  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  engage- 
ments. Stability,  under  our  form  of  government,  implies  a  settled  purpose  among- 
the  people  to  require  all  public  obligations  to  be  fulfilled,  however  local  politics 
may  vary. 

3d.  Belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  material  resources  of  the  government  for 
fulfilling  its  engagements. 

These  three  elements,  therefore,  constitute  the  substance  of  government  credit, 
and  when  they  all  exist  in  the  highest  degree,  that  credit  is  generally  sufficient  to 
support  a  portion  at  least  of  the  monetary  circulation. 

There  is,  however,  something  else  wanting  to  the  complete  monetary  efficiency 
of  any  form  of  money  that  depends  wholly  or  partially  upon  government  credit, 
and  that  is,  its  convertibility  into  other  money  tnat  derives  its  value  wholly  from 
intrinsic  qualities. 

These  being  the  principles  underlying  that  public  confidence  which  is  essential 
to  money  as  an  effective  servant  of  society,  let  us  test  them  by  the  experience  of 
our  own  people,  and  apply  them  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time. 

The  money  existing  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  dozen  years  has  been 
of  various  kinds ;  gold  coins,  silver  coins,  gold  certificates,  silver  certificates,  cur- 
rency certificates,  greenbacks,  and  National  Bank  notes,  to  which  are  now  added 
"coin  notes,"  issued  under  the  act  of  July,  1890.  Since  January  1,  1879,  it  has  all 
enjoyed  equal  confidence,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  all  circulated  indiscriminately ;  has 
been  equally  effective  in  purchasing ;  has  been  of  uniform,  and  therefore  of  inter- 
changeable, value. 

Before  1879,  however,  this  was  not  the  case ;  gold  coin  and  gold  certificates 
then  were  more  valuable  than  corresponding  denominations  of  greenbacks  and  Na- 
tional Bank  notes.*    The  reason  why  greenbacks  and  National  Bank  notes  were  lesa 

*  There  were  no  silver  dollars  at  that  time  and  the  sabeidiary  coin  being  of  low  intrinsic  value  and  used 
only  for  change,  is  not  taken  note  of  here  or  elsewhere  in  this  treatise. 
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"valuable  than  gold,  before  1879,  is  because  the  credit  currency  did  not  then  stand  as 
bigh  in  popular  confidence  as  did  gold  coins  and  the  gold  certificates. 

When,  however,  the  government  provided  for  the  convertibility  of  its  paper 
into  gold,  first,  by  the  Resumption  Act,  and  then  by  actually  getting  the  gold  in 
hand  to  effect  resumption,  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  greenbacks  and  Na- 
tional Bank  notes  rose  to  the  level  of  their  confidence  in  gold  itself.  The  paper 
currency  came  to  "  par,"  as  the  phrase  goes. 

If  we  analvze  the  grounds  of  this  confidence  we  shall  find  that  it  rested  on  the 
three  distinct  oeliefs  already  enumerated,  viz. : 

1st.  Belief  in  the  good  faith  of  the  government. 

3d.  Belief  in  the  stability  of  the  government. 

8d.  Belief  in  the  means  of  the  government  for  fulfilling  its  undertaking  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  convertibility  of  greenbacks  into  gold. 

It  will  be  profitable  to  follow  this  instructive  episode  in  our  recent  monetary 
experience  somewhat  in  detail. 

When  the  greenbacks,  which  are  the  government's  due  bills,  were  depreciated, 
that  depreciation  was  the  sign  of  the  government's  discredit ;  the  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion was  the  measure  of  the  degree  of  such  discredit. 

The  Resumption  Act,  which  was  passed  January  14,  1875,  did  not  raise  the 
g-reenbacks  to  par,  but  the  accumulation  of  $70,000,000  of  gold  coin  in  the  Treasury 
brought  the  gold  premium  down,  and  the  negotiation  of  $50,000,000  of  bonds  for 
$60,(>00,000  of  gold  coin  finally  extinguished  it.  The  credit  of  the  government  was 
{>erfected,  not  by  the  law,  but  by  the  financial  operations  that  rendered  resump- 
tion practicable. 

Now,  undoubtedly,  the  confidence  of  the  foreign  bankers  who  lent  the  greater 
part  of  this  $50,000,000  rested  upon  their  belief  in  the  honesty  and  intelligence,  as 
well  as  in  the  resources  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  that  these  obligations  are  but  little  underetood,  and  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  through  their  representatives,  can  break  iall  contracts  and 
invalidate  all  bonds,  while  no  physical  power  on  earth  could  coerce  the  payment  of 
either  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  national  debt  if  Congress  should  refuse,  or 
even  should  omit  to  provide  for  such  payment. 

The  bonds  of  such  a  government  may  seem  but  slight  security  for  $50,000,000 
of  gold  coin;  but  the  bankers  who  took  our  bonds  in  1878  knew  that  the  natural 
laws  of  finance  gave  them  a  grip  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  more  sure 
and  more  durable  than  could  be  secured  by  the  combined  fleets  and  armies  of 
Europe.  These  natural  laws  compel  every  commercial  people  to  sustain  the 
national  credit  at  any  sacrifice,  and  under  all  circumstances,  on  peril  of  intolerable 
loss.  The  repudiation  of  those  bonds  would  cost  the  people  of  the  United  States 
vastly  more  than  they  would  gain  by  extinguishing  the  debt  of  $50,000,000  in  that 
way;  it  would  cost  us  not  less  than  six  times  as  much,  while  the  mere  attempt  to 
repudiate,  even  if  afterward  abandoned,  would  cost  us  eventually  more  than 
$50,000,000. 

Can  this  be  doubted  ?  Consider  the  effect  of  discrediting  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Let  the  government  lose  its  credit  with  the  bankers,  can  it  be 
retained  among  the  people?  Surely  not.  The  $100,000,000  of  gold  now  held  as  a 
special  redemption  fund  will  be  drawn  out  sus  fast  as  greenbacks  can  be  handed  in 
through  every  aperture  of  the  redemption  counters  of  the  Treasury,  and  then  there 
will  remain  $246,000,000  of  greenbacks  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  neither  gold 
to  redeem  them  with  nor  credit  with  which  to  get  more  gold.  These  will,  of  course, 
immediately  depreciate,  how  much  is  immaterial  to  our  immediate  purpose;  let  us 
say,  only  ten  per  cent.  That  will  take  ten  per  cent,  off  the  purchasing  power  of 
*  $380,000,000  of  silver  dollars,  $346,000,000  of  greenbacks,  $150,000,000  of  Treasury 
notes  of  1890,  about  $300,000,000  of  National  Bank  notes  [because  they  are  redeemable 
in  greenbacks],  making  $976,000,000  of  currency,  on  which  ten  percent,  is  $97,600,000. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  (December,  1894),  deposits 
of  all  the  State  banks  and  trust  companies  are  estimated  at  $1,129.000,000 ;  savings 
bank  deposits,  $1,778,000,000 ;  individual  deposits  in  National  Banks,  $1,728,000,000; 
private  bankers'  deposits,  $66,000,000.  Total  debt  of  the  banks,  etc.,  to  the  people, 
payable  in  lawful  money,  $4,701,000,000.  These  deposits  would,  of  course,  follow 
the  value  of  the  lawful  money  in  which  they  are  payable.  On  the  $4,701,000,000  of 
deposits  above  shown,  the  loss  would  be  $470,100,000;  and  the  loss  on  currency,  ai 
above,  would  be  |97,600,000 ;  aggregate  loss  on  above  items  resulting  from  ten  per 
cent  depreciation  of  greenbacks,  $567,700,000.  Here,  then,  is  the  sword  held  over 
us.     Here  is  the  power  that  compels  us  to  presence  the  credit  of  our  government. 

Our  circulation  now  includes  :  Greenbacks  about  $346,000,000 ;  National  Bank 
notes,  $200,000,000 ;  silver  dollars  and  silver  and  coin  certificates  outstanding,  say 
$495,000,000 ;  making  the  total  of  paper  and  silver  held  up  to  a  parity  of  value  with 
gold  by  the  credit  of  the  government,  $1,041,000,000. 
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The  entire  value  of  the  greenbacks  and  National  Bank  notes  depends  upon 
credit,  while  the  silver  dollars  and  silver  certificates  derive  more  than  a  fourtn  of 
their  value  from  credit.  Impair  that  credit,  and  for  every  one  per  cent,  of  cur- 
rency depreciation  resulting*  from  its  impairment,  you  will  inflict  upon  tiie  people 
who  are  holding  the  currency,  a  loss  of  $10,410,000 ;  and  upon  depositors  in  banKs, 
etc.,  $47,010,000 ;  here  is  a  loss,  for  every  one  per  cent,  depreciation  of  $57,420,000. 
If  the  currency  drops  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  412J^  grains  of  silver  to  the  dollar, 
now  less  than  50  cents,  that  will  be  a  loss  of  over  fifty  per  cent.,  or  more  than 
$2,870,000,000,  which  is  more  than  four  times  the  entire  volume  of  the  national 
bonded  debt  still  unpaid 

Who  can  doubt  that  this  result  will  follow  upon  any  act  of  our  government 
which  lets  go  the  gold  standard?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  must  have  a  solid 
metallic  basis  of  value  somewhere  for  our  currency.  What  is  it  to  be  ?  According* 
to  existing  laws  it  must  be  coins  containing  either  25.8  grains  of  gold,  or  else  412.5 
grains  of  silver  900  fine.  There  is  no  standard  but  these  two  by  which  to  measure 
ten  dollars  in  this  country,  and  as  these  two  standards  differ  in  real  value,  the 
time  will  come  when  we  must  cleave  to  the  one  and  forsake  the  other. 

J  Admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument  merely,  that  the  government  can  elect  to 
make  the  silver  dollar  the  standard  ;  dare  we  encounter  the  consequences  ?  At 
present,  the  standard  is  gold--gold  by  force  of  the  statute  of  February  12,  1878, 
establishing  the  dollar  of  25.8  grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine,  as  the  monetary  unit ; 
gold  by  contract  under  the  Resumption  Act  of  1875 ;  gold  according  to  the  real 
worth  of  the  $4,700,000,000  of  good  money  lent  by  the  people  to  the  banks,  in  the 
form  of  deposits,  and  now  owed  by  the  banks  to  the  people  in  gold ;  gold  by  the 
common  understanding  and  business  dealings  of  the  people  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  State,  municipal,  railroad  and  other  corporation  bonds,  private  bonds,  notes 
and  contracts,  salaries,  wages,  rents  and  taxes,  are  all  on  a  gola  basis,  placed  there 
in  consequence  of  the  popular  faith  in  these  solemn  enactments  by  Congress,  sanc- 
tioned by  public  acquiescence. 

Let  Congress  say,  now,  that  the  standard  is  the  silver  dollar,  and  straightway 
a  loss  of  $2,350,000,000  will  fall  upon  those  among  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  have  no  gold,  no  foreign  exchange,  no  government  bonds,  no  bank  stock. 

The  people,  the  masses,  who  have  deposits  in  the  various  banks,  and  who  hold  the 
money  provided  by  the  government,  will  have  to  bear  the  entire  loss.  What  boots 
it  that  a  large  part  of  this  fearful  loss  will  be  offset  by  gains  to  those  [banks  and 
bankers]  who  now  owe  this  money,  and  who  have  been  wise  enough  or  fortunate 
enough  to  invest  it  abroad,  or  to  hold  it  here  in  gold,  or  in  securities  convertible 
into  gold  ? 

In  the  case  supposed  the  poor  will  all  be  made  poorer,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  who  are  in  moderate  circumstances  will  bear  the  chief  loss,  while  some  few 
amoog  the  rich  may  possibly  be  made  richer.  If  these  things  are  clearly  appre« 
hend^,  either  in  Congress  or  among  the  people,  will  anv  voice  be  raised  to  dis- 
turb the  public  confidence  now  enjoyed  by  our  money  ?  No  patriot,  no  statesman 
could  wish  to  disturb  it ;  no  demagogue  or  fanatic  would  dare  to  do  so. 

Vm.— Depiniteness  and  Stability  of  Value  the  Essentdll  Qualities 

OF  Money. 

What  quality  must  money  possess  in  order  to  conform  to  natui^al  law,  to  serve 
the  needs  of  industry,  to  command  the  confidence  by  which  alone  it  can  fulfil  its 
functions  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  a  measure  of  value,  and  hence  to  merit  the 
sanction  of  civil  law  ? 

The  answer  is,  the  qualities  essentially  requisite  for  money  are,  definiteness 
and  stability  of  value. 

In  the  payment  of  wages,  and  in  all  small  transactions,  the  current  money  of 
the  time  and  place  is  used  to  measure  values,  just  as  in  the  retail  trade  the  yard- 
stick is  used  to  measure  cloth,  pound  weights  to  measure  sugar,  or  pint  cups  to 
measure  molasses.  But  beyond  the  retail  trade  goods  are  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  among  wholesale  dealers  by  the  package  or  bale,  the  barrel  or  hogshead,  and 
are  paid  for  by  checks  or  drafts.* 

Now  the  packages,  bales,  barrels,  hogsheads,  and  cargoes  are  aggregations  of 
quantity  and  weight,  based  upon  primary  and  fixed  units  of  weight  and  measure- 
ment ;  in  like  manner  amounts  of  doUara  or  pounds  sterling,  specified  in  checks, 
drafts,  and  bills  of  exchange,  are  aggregations  of  money  based  upon  a  primary  and 
fixed  unit  of  value. 

Without  a  perfect  understanding  and  agreement  between  buyer  and  seller  as 
to  the  actual  weight  of  an  ounce,  and  the  actual  value  of  a  dollar,  these  ti^ansactions 

•  Bonds  and  stockB  are  paid  for  in  tlie  same  way. 
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could  never  occur ;  merchants  demand  this  certainty  in  all  their  dealings,  and  they 
are  generally  able  as  well  as  careful  to  secure  it.  If  the  man  who  is  about  paying 
for  a  cargo  by  the  thousand  tons  has  any  doubt  as  to  what  constitutes  an  ounce  in 
the  Estimation  of  the  person  who  has  weighed  the  cargo  at  the  port  of  shipment, 
he  will  not  make  the  payment  until  he  has  verified  the  weight  by  his  own  scales ; 
but  if  there  is  no  doubt  upon  that  point,  he  pays  by  the  weight  specified  in  the  bills 
of  lading. 

So  if  the  man  to  whom  payment  for  this  cargo  is  being  made  in  the  form  of 
check  or  draft,  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  value,  i.  c,  the  kind  of  dollars,  repre- 
sented by  these  paper  orders  for  money,  he  accepts  them  as  if  they  were  money ; 
but  if  he  has  doubts,  he  requires  to  be  assured  upon  this  point  before  parting  with 
the  bills  of  lading:,  which  are  paper  orders  for  his  property.  The  quantity  or  weight 
specified  in  the  bills  of  lading  being  fixed,  he  very  reasonably  demands  equal  certi- 
tude as  to  the  exact  value  he  is  to  get  in  exchange. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  nave  a  unit  of  value,  not  only  for  measuring 
values,  but  for  expressing  their  measurement  accurately,  because  unless  the  several 
values  of  different  objeds  can  be  thus  ascertained  by  a  common  unit  or  value- 
measure,  and  unless  thev  can  be  expressed  in  terms  common  to  all,  these  values 
cannot  be  compared  witn  the  requisite  degree  of  exactness  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  commerce.  Without  the  means  for  such  comparison  industry  would  be 
paralyzed. 

.•Contracts  to  pay  or  to  receive  money  at  a  future  time  would  never  be  entered 
into  if  the  actual  vsuiue  to  be  paid  or  received  at  that  time  cannot  be  relied  upon  by 
both  parties.  The  very  existence  of  credit  is  therefore  dependent  upon  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  monetary  unit.  The  establishment  of  a  monetary  unit  or  fixed  stand- 
ard of  value  is,  therefore,  the  highest  duty  of  governments,  and  the  more  numerous 
and  diverse  the  forms  of  mo^ney  in  use,  the  more  imperative  does  this  duty  become. 

There  is,  however,  another  element  required  to  make  any  particular  kind  of 
money  really  good,  namely,  invariability  in  its  purchasing  power,  stability  of 
value. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  measure  values  and  to  express  all  variations  of  value 
by  money,  that  it  requires  a  little  effort  to  conceive  oi  money  itself  as  varving  in 
value,  but  such  a  conception  will  be  by  no  means  difficult  if  regard  is  had  to  the 
distinction  between  price  and  value  which  has  been  already  pointed  out. 

When  we  compare  the  value  of  any  commodity  with  tnat  of  money,  we  ex- 
press the  result  of  the  comparison  in  money  value,  that  is,  price.  So  we  say, 
"  This  watch  is  worth  $100,"  **  The  price  is  $100."  Yet  we  can  conceive  of  a  man 
who  has  $100  saying,  "The  price  of  this  $100  is  such  and  such  a  watch."  The 
jeweler  buys  $100  with  his  watch  when  the  customer  buys  the  watch  with  $100. 

Variations  of  the  relation  expressed  by  price  may,  of  course,  be  caused  by  a 
change  in  the  value  of  the  article,  or  by  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  money,  or  by 
changes  in  both  values. 

This  point  being  made  clear,  it  is  evident  that  good  money  should  not  only 
stand  the  test  of  passing  current,  but  it  should  also  be  definite  in  value  and  possess 
the  further  quality  of  stability  of  value.  The  possession  of  this  latter  quality  is 
essential  to  good  money,  because  we  measure  all  other  values  by  money. 

Since  stability  of  value  is  an  essential  property  of  good  money,  the  question 
arises,  how  is  this  obtained?  And  then  there  is  another  question  behind  this, 
namely,  how  are  the  people  to  distinguish  between  money  that  possesses  this  qual- 
ity ana  money  that  lacks  it?  Stability  of  value  is  assured,  when,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  England  for  nearly  half  a  century,  only  one  metal  is  used  for  money,  or 
when,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  United  States  since  January,  1879,  all  the  differ, 
ent  kinds  of  money  in  use  are  maintained  constantly  at  a  parity  of  value  with  the 
monetary  unit. 

The  practical  test  of  stability  in  the  value  of  the  money  in  use  is  general  sta- 
bility in  prices.    There  is  no  other  test,  nor  can  any  better  be  conceived. 

IX.— The  Monetary  Unit. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  the  experience  of  past  generations,  that  even  two 
kinds  of  money  cannot  possibly  continue  circulating  side  by  side  when  once  they 
are  recognized  as  differing  in  purchasing  power,  i.  e.,  in  money  force,  because  the 
moment  any  inequality  of  value  among  the  ingredients  of  a  mixed  currency  is  dis- 
covered or  even  suspected  to  exist,  that  moment  everybody  boards  ,the  more  valu- 
able and  hurries  to  pass  off  the  less  valuable  of  those  ingredients;  so  that  in  a 
short  time  the  former  are  sifted  out  from  tho  circulation  and  disappear,  while  only 
the  least  valuable  ingredient  of  all  remains  accessible  to  the  people;  thus  debasing 
the  money  of  the  community  and  correspondingly  affecting  all  measurements  of 
values,  i.  e.,  raising  the  prices  of  everything.  *    . 
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This  natural  law  was  first  poioted  out  b^  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  three  hun- 
dred years  ago^  and  by  reference  to  history  it  is  found  to  have  asserted  itself,  both 
before  his  time  and  since,  whenever  and  wherever  two  or  more  kinds  of  money,  cir- 
culating together,  have  been  perceived,  or  even  suspected,  to  have  lost,  or  to  be 
likely  to  lose,  their  equipoise  in  value.  So  universal  and  inevitable  is  the  operation 
of  this  law  that  people  of  all  lands  and  all  tongues  have  defied  edicts,  statutes,  and 
even  military  force  ;  thej  have  put  aside  old  prejudices  and  disregarded  unage. 
tradition,  patriotism,  pubhc  spirit,  even  what  appears  to  be  their  own  immediate 
welfare  and  prosperity,  in  the  irresistible  impulse  to  pursue  a  course  of  individual 
conduct  which  when  practised  by  all  inevitably  results  in  restricting  the  money 
circulating  in  the  community  to  the  least  valuable  and  least  desirable  of  its  ele- 
ments. 

In  such  cases,  of  course,  the  sifting  and  hoarding  is  done  chiefly  by  those  who 
are  the  first  to  perceive  the  tendency  toward  divergence  in  value,  and  as  these  are 
generally  bankers  and  other  dealers  in  money,  tney  reap  whatever  benefit  can 
possibly  be  got  out  of  the  sifting  and  the  hoarding,  while  the  refuse  of  the  circula- 
tion is  put  off  upon  laborers,  artisans,  farmers  and  other  plain  folk.  As  every 
mixed  currency  is  in  danger,  more  or  less,  of  having  the  equilibrium  of  value  amonf 
its  ingredients  disturbed,  at  some  time  or  other,  by  causes  beyond  the  control  en 
the  government  and  people,  and  of  thus  suffering  dissolution,  such  currencies 
have  oeen,  by  many  writers  and  statesmen,  altogether  condemned  as  mischievous 
to  the  people,  and  the  only  grounds  upon  which  they  have  been  justified  are  these 
four :  First,  the  convenience  to  the  people  of  having  several  kinds  of  money  from 
which  to  select  whichever  best  suits  each  occasion ;  secondly,  economv  in  the  use 
of  one  or  both  of  the  precious  metals ;  thirdly,  raising  the  volume  of  the  circula- 
tion above  what  could  be  maintained  by  using  only  one  of  these  metals;  fourthly, 
the  various  considerations,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  support  the  doctrines  of 
the  blmetallists. 

All  who,  for  any  reason,  favor  our  present  mixed  currency,  must,  by  logical 
necessity,  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  good  of  the  people  requires  that  Uie 
elements  composing  it  be  perserved  in  harmony  of  value,  since,  because  of  Gre5^- 
am's  law,  that  is  the  sole  condition  upon  which  the  integrity  of  the  currency  can 
be  secured  and  the  volume  of  the  circulation  maintained. 

This  desired  object  can  be  practically  accomplished  only  by  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  monetary  unit,  or  a  unit  of  value,  corresponding  with  the 
denominational  unit  of  the  monejr  system  of  the  community. 

A  monetary  unit  is  a  definite  weight  of  a  particular  metal  of  a  certain  fine- 
ness, established  by  law,  to  be  the  actual  substantive  value  designated  by  the 
term  which  is  the  denominational  unit  of  the  money  system  of  the  countiy.  The 
denominational  unit  of  our  money  system  is  the  term  dollar ;  the  monetary  unit 
or  imit  of  value,  is  25.8  grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine.  It  may  be  interestmg  to 
trace  the  history  of  this  matter  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  money  circulating  in  the  colonies  consisted  of  British,  French  and  Spanish 
coins,  chiefly  the  latter,  and  also  of  paper  bills  of  credit  emitted  by  the  different 
colonial  governments.  In  all  history  there  is  nothing  so  instructive,  in  respei*t  to 
money,  as  the  account  of  the  various  currencies  that  from  time  to  time  vexed  the 
souls  of  the  people  and  thwarted  all  industrial  efforts  in  these  enterprising  and  res- 
olute communities.*  Experience,  therefore,  impressed  the  fathers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  with  the  importance  of  a  new  departure  in  financial  management,  and 
hence  we  find  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  stand  at  the  threshold  of 
our  national  existence,  vested  in  Congress  "the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power 
of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority  or  by  that 
of  the  respective  Stales." 

A  further  and  more  effective  step  in  the  same  direction  was  afterward  made  by 
providing  in  the  Constitution  that  **the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  money, 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coins."  and  that  "no  State  shall  coin 
money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts." 

In  pursuance  of  these  wise  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  Congress,  by  the 
Act  of  April  2d,  1792,  established  the  dollar  as  the  '*  unit  of  the  money  of  account" 
for  the  whole  United  States,  and  from  that  day  to  this  all  our  conceptions  of  the 
value  of  things,  all  our  compulations  and  contracts,  have  been  expressed  in  dollars. 
From  1792  to  1862  legal  provision  was  made  from  time  to  time  for  preserving  uni- 
formity in  the  conventional  value  of  whatever  different  kinds  of  money  enjoyed 
the  recognition  of  the  Federal  Government. 

After  1862  monetary  affairs  became  greatly  disordered  by  the  war,  coin  disap- 

•  See  MoDey,  p.  804  et  wq.    F.  A.  Walker,  New  York,  1878.    Money  :  Its  Laws  and  Hiatoxy,  p.  4S9 
tf  seq.    H.  Y.  Poore,  New  York,  1877.    Sumner's  American  Currency. 
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lieared  from  general  circulation,  while  United  States  Treasury  notes  on  one  side, 
and  Confederate  States  Treasury  notes  oq  the  other,  became,  under  the  operation 
of  Gresham's  law,  the  only  kind  of  money  available  to  the  people  at  large,  not- 
withstanding that,  according  to  the  best  estimate,  the  gold  coin  in  the  country  was 
never  less  than  $200,000,000.  When  the  war  ended,  in  1865,  the  Confederate  cur- 
rency was  worthless,  and  the  greenbacks  were  so  depreciated  that  $100  in  that 
<;urrency  would  buy  only  about  $70  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States.  The  Na- 
tional Bank  notes,  being  redeemable  in  greenbacks,  conformed  in  conventional 
value  to  that  depreciated  currency. 

The  Resumption  Act,  and  the  measures  taken  in  pursuance  of  it,  restored  to 
the  people  substantially  the  money  intended  to  be  guaranteed  to  them  bv  the 
■Constitution,  and  the  last  of  the  series  of  acts  fixing  the  value  of  this  mone3%  based 
it  on  a  monetary  unit,  viz.,  35.8  grains  of  ^old,  nine-tenths  fine.  This  has  remained 
until  to-day  the  monetary  unit  of  the  United  States,  and  by  this  all  values  have 
•been  measured  and  computed  since  January  1,  1879. 

The  importance  to  the  people  of  selecting  and  adhering  to  a  certain  weight 
And  fineness  of  one  metal  as  the  monetary  unit,  arises  wholly  out  of  the  fact  that 
their  money  is  manifold  in  form,  substance  and  intrinsic  value.  Our  four  kinds 
of  money,  differ  in  intrinsic  value,  and  therefore  they  can  be  maintained  at  uni- 
form conventional  and  legal  value  only  by  investing  one  of  the  two  metallic 
coinages  (gold  and  silver)  with  the  character  of  a  basis  or  standard  of  value,  and 
by  force  of  law  conferring  upon  the  other  elements  of  the  currency,  values  rep- 
resentative of  the  actual  value  intrinsically  present  in  that  selected  to  be  the 
standard. 

The  Government  is  by  no  means  free  to  select  either  of  the  two  coinages  as 
the  standard,  but  must  select  that  of  greater  intrinsic  value,  or  else,  under  Gresh- 
•am*s  law,  those  coins  will  disappear  from  circulation.     If  instead  of  25.8  grains  of 

fold  4123^  grains  of  silver  had  been  made  the  monetary  unit  in  1878,  we  should  now 
ave  no  gold  coin  at  all  in  circulation. 

The  monetary  unit  once  established  becomes  the  standard  for  measuring  all 
values  expressed  in  money,  and  thus  it  enters  into  all  business  and  financial  trans- 
actions, arrangements,  and  contracts ;  hence  it  should  be  always  preserved  at  sub- 
stantially the  same  level  of  value. 

The  progress  toward  simplification. and  method,  which  begun  when  coins  were 
substituted  for  scales  and  weights  in  the  measurement  of  copper,  silver  and  gold,  has 
been  continued  constantly  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  coins,  perfecting  their 
accuracy,  and  fortifying  their  permanency  in  respect  to  value,  und  its  logical  con- 
clusion is  now  reached  in  the  adoption  of  a  monetary  unit,  by  means  of  which 
-several  kinds  of  money,  varying  in  intrinsic  value,  are  co-ordinated  as  to  legal 
value,  and  their  solidarity  in  the  currency  is  established  and  preserved. 

The  duty  of  the  government,  therefore,  in  respect  to  this  matter,  is  to  establish 
A  monetary  unit,  and  to  provide  against  its  being  changed  except  by  such  universal 
oonsent  as  is  requisite  to  effect  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Imagine  an  ordinary  workshop  where  the  foot-rules  arc  not  on  the  same 
scale ;  where  the  unit  of  linear  measure — the  inch — is  not  definite  nor  fixed,  so  that 
the  inches  and  the  feet  marked  on  one  man's  rule  do  not  correspond  with  the  inches 
and  the  feet  marked  on  the  rule  of  another  man  engaged  on  a  different  pai*t  of  the 
same  work.  Would  there  not  be  inextricable  confusion  and  wrangling  among  the 
men,  attended  with  spoiling  of  material  and  consequent  loss  and  vexation  to  the 
proprietor?  Would  there  not  be  necessarily  a  spontaneous  halt  in  the  work,  and  a 
simultaneous  demand  that  some  one  of  the  various  inches  be  selected  as  a  standard, 
and  that  all  rules  that  differed  from  the  standard  be  banished,  and  even  destroyed 
utterly? 

Now  money,  as  a  measure  of  value,  sustains  toward  the  specialized  and  differ- 
entiated industries  of  this  country,  relations  precisely  like  those  which  foot-rules 
sustain  to  the  specialized  and  differentiated  employments  into  which  the  work  of  a 
great  machine-shop  is  distributed.  An  industrial  people,  subjected  by  their  gov- 
ernment to  the  use  of  an  uncertain  currency,  are  just  as  badly  treated  as  would  be 
the  hands  in  a  machine-shop  who  should  be  furnished  with  defective  and  inaccu- 
rate foot-rules,  and  then  held  accountable  for  material  spoiled  and  time  lost  by 
misfits. 

One  step  further  :  while  the  United  States  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  work- 
shop, yet  it  is  only  a  branch  of  the  still  greater  workshop  of  the  world  at  large. 

The  value-rule  in  use  among  us  should,  therefore,  bear  a  definite,  known,  and 
unchangeable  relation  to  the  value- rules  in  use  among  the  people  with  whom  we 
trade.  While  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  but  one  monetary  unit  for  ail 
the  world,  it  is  not  necessai'jr  to  do  so.  Diflerent  nations  may  still  retain  those 
they  are  accustomed  to,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  each  of  these  should  be 
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immutable  in  real  value,  and  that  they  should  all  be  alike  in  material,  for  identity 
.  of  metal  can  alone  insure  identity  of  intrinsic  value  in  equal  weights. 

X  —Legal  Tender. 

The  term  "legal  tender"  is  a  technical  expi-ession  signifying  that  which  the 
law  prescribes  to  be  paid  or  tendered  in  order  to  discharge  a  debt,  satisfy  a  judge- 
ment, fulfil  a  money  contract,  or  pay  taxes. 

The  very  object,  therefore,  of  a  legal  tender  law  must  necessarily  be  to  estab- 
lish a  fixed  and  immutable  measure,  or  standard,  by  which  the  value  repaid  or  re- 
turned may  be  compared  with  and  made  equal  to  the  value  acknowledged  to  have 
been  received,  and  in  other  cases  by  which  the  value  paid  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt, 
or  a  judgment  may  be  compared  and  equalized  with  the  value  agreed  or  adjudged 
to  be  payable  therefor. 

This  beine  the  nature  and  the  object  of  all  legal  tender  laws,  reason  itself  re* 
ouires  that  when  such  a  law  gives  legal  tender  lorce  to  several  kinds  of  money, 
tnese  kinds  of  money  must  be  always  preserved  at  equal  value,  for  if  they  are  not 
BO  preserved  the  nature  of  the  legal  tender  law  is  violated  and  its  essential  objeet 
is  defeated.  This  is  not  only  a  requirement  of  reason,  but  it  is  also  demanded  by 
that  spirit  of  jjustice  which  is  the  soul  of  law  and  should  be  the  animating  princi- 
ple of  all  legislation. 

Legal  tender  laws  control  the  execution  of  contracts,  and  every  contract  em- 
braces two  or  more  persons,  sustaining  to  each  other  complementary  relations. 
The  essence  of  these  reciprocal  relations  is  equality;  equality  of  the  value  re- 
»eived  at  the  date  of  the  note  or  bond,  with  the  value  agreed  to  be  returned  at  its 
kiaturity. 

The  whole  theory  of  a  money  penalty  for  default  of  specific  performance  rests 
Upon  the  doctrine  here  set  forth,  and  this  doctrine  also  underlies  all  taxation,  for 
without  fixed  value  in  the  medium  of  payment  the  taxing  power  can  neither  pro- 
ride  adequately  for  tlie  public  needs  nor  gauge  the  burden  laid  on  the  tax-payers. 

Not  money  but  money's  worth,  not  the  dollar  but  the  dollar's  worth,  is  the 
motor  of  industry,  the  propelling  force  behind  human  enterprise  and  endeavor. 
This  truth  is  the  key  to  the  obligations  of  governments  in  respect  to  legal  tender 
money ;  they  are  bound  to  preserve  its  value,  its  true  worth.  The  name  of  the 
eoin,  the  denomination  of  the  note,  is  absolutely  naught;  the  value  is  the  essence 
of  the  matter ;  equality  of  value,  not  identity  of  substance,  between  the  thing  bor* 
rowed  and  the  thing  returned ;  equality  of  value,  not  specific  identity,  between  the 
thing  promised  ancTthe  thing  performed,  will  alone  content  the  avidity  of  justice 
for  what  is  right. 

XI.— The  Material  and  Form  of  Monet. 

Since  the  government  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  what  the  peo- 
ple's money  shall  be,  it  is  well  to  inquire  what  principles  should  govern  the  coinage 
of  metals  and  the  creation  of  paper  currency. 

Before  proceeding  to  these  inquiries,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  money  Coins  possess  intrinsic  value  ;  that 
is,  the  substance  of  which  they  are  made  is  valuable  in  itself.  Whether  coined  or 
not^  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  valuable  as  metals,  and  their  value  is  nearly  the 
same  all  the  world  over.  Paper  money  has  practicsilly  no  intrinsic  value;  its 
money-force  depends  upon  law,  or  upon  the  financial  oreait  of  the  government,  or 
the  credit  of  a  bank ;  sometimes  certificates,  representing  coins  of  gold  or  silver 
deposited  in  the  Treasury,  and  redeemable  in  such  coins,  are  used  as  money. 
Paper  money  generally  expresses  an  obligation  or  a  promise;  it  usually  implies  a 
contract  or  a  trust,  and  its  value,  derived  wholly  from  these,  depends  for  iLs  con- 
tinuance upon  the  public  confidence  that  the  promise  or  obligation  will  be  fulfilled, 
the  trust  or  contract  executed.  Beyond  the  limits  within  which  this  confidence 
suffices  to  give  it  currency,  paper  money,  whether  in  the  form  of  Bank  of  England 
notes,  greenbacks,  National  Bank  notes,  or  coin  certificiites,  loses  its  money  func- 
tion ;  it  hiis  no  force  to  pay  wages,  or  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  daily  traffic. 

There  is  another  very  important  difference  between  coins  and  paper  money. 
The  value  of  coins,  being  in  thoir  substance,  is  not  affected  by  or  aependent  on 
what  is  stamped  or  imprinted  upon  them. 

Coined  metal  is  beyond  the  reach  of  political  strife  ;  it  is  free  from  danger  by 
reason  of  disaster,  panic,  or  war.  Eartliquakes,  revolutions,  the  rise  aad  fall  of  em- 
pires, have  been  powerless  to  impair  by  a  fraction  trie  value  inhering  in  the  coins 
sewed  in  the  garments  of  trembling  towns-people  or  hidden  in  the  huts  of  a  terri- 
fied peasantry. 
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Paper  currency,  on  the  other  hand,  is  created  by  statute  ;  every  note  has  value 
conferred  upon  it  solt'ly  by  the  stroke  of  the  pen  recording  an  official  signature.  A 
greenback  or  bank-note  of  $1,000  contains  no  more  paper  and  ink  than  one  for  onlv 
$5 ;  it  costs  no  more  to  produce  the  one  than  the  other.  The  money  life  of  such 
currency  depends  wholly  upon  the  continuous  sustaining  force  of  the  law ;  interrupt 
this,  and  it  droops  depreciated  ;  cut  off  this  support  by  repealing  the  law  or  dis- 
abling the  government,  and  the  currency  dies,  as  the  lights  go  out  when  the  g^  is 
turned  off.  Every  note  that  draws  vitality  from  the  law  perishes  with  the  repeal  of 
the  law,  or  with  the  downfall  or  bankruptcy  of  the  government,  even  though  it  be 
locked  in  a  hidden  recess  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  seat  of  legislation  or 
the  theatre  of  revolution. 

A  depreciated  currency,  whether  metallic  or  paper,  is  the  sum  of  all  monetary 
evils  ;  it  is  worse  in  its  effects  than  war  or  pestilence ;  it  seeks  out  and  ruins  the 
meet  secure  and  the  most  secluded ;  it  brings  widows  and  orphans  to  penury ;  it 
corrupts  the  virtuous,  disheartens  the  industrious,  destroys  the  helpless  ;  it  breeds 
rapacity,  pampers  vice,  and  sets  up  gambling  as  a  substitute  for  profitable  toil. 

It  may  be  asked,  How  may  a  government  secure  its  people  against  the  danger 
of  the  currency  becoming  depreciated  ?  The  answer  is  :  A  government  should 
never  make  anvthing  lawful  money  but  coins  of  metal,  and  paper  convertible  into 
such  coins  on  demand  of  the  holder. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  though  there 
may  be  political  reasons  a^nst  it,  why  the  United  States  government,  after 
establishing,  under  constitutional  sanction,  an  unchangeable  monetary  unit,  should 
not  provide  in  its  laws  for  a  svstem  of  banks  of  issue,  which  may  supply  to  the 
currency  an  element  adjustable  in  volume,  under  natural  laws,  to  the  varying 
needs  of  industry. 

Metallic  money  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  time  of  Abraham.  Then  it  passed  by 
weight.  More  than  a  thousand  years  after  that  coins  were  invented — at  first  these 
were  made  of  brass,  then  of  iron  and  copper;  long  afterwards  silver  coins  were 
struck ;  gold  was  the  last  to  be  coined. 

At  each  stage  in  the  progression  from  the  less  valuable  to  the  more  valuable 
metals,  the  material  of  money  seems  to  have  borne  a  relation  to  the  value  of  labor. 

In  primitive  times  money  had  no  general  sphere  of  circulation.  Nearly  all  labor 
was  performed  by  slaves  or  dependents,  hence  there  were  no  wages  to  be  paid, 
personal  service  was  requited  not  by  money  but  by  protection,  shelter  and  main- 
tenance, few  industries  were  pursued  for  gain  and  tra^e  consisted  lai'gely  of  barter. 

Now  industry  has  become  almost  universal  and  is  infinitely  varied,  each  worker 
is  master  of  his  own  earnings,  so  that  money  is  indispensable  to  the  daily  life  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  men,  women  and  children,  and  the  material  of  money  has 
increased  in  value  with  the  rising  value  of  the  labor  it  measures  and  the  increasing 
volume  of  the  transactions  it  liquidates. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  world  has  outgrown  brass,  iron  and  copper,  succes- 
sively used  us  money;  these  metals  are  now  all  too  low  in  value,  in  proportion  to 
their  weight  and  bulk,  to  serve  the  needs  of  industry  among  the  more  advanced 
nations,  although  copper  coins  are  still  found  in  circulation  among  peoples  less 
advanced.  Gold  and  silver  are  the  metals  now  chiefly  used  as  money  in  Europe 
and  America.  Mankind  has  become  satisfied  by  experiment  that  silver  and  gold 
are  the  best  metals  to  be  used  as  money  at  the  present  time,  and  when,  if  ever, 
thev  become  satisfied  that  either  of  them  can  be  advantageously  dispensed 
with  for  such  use,  that  metal  will  cease  to  be  used  for  money,  and  no  amount  of 
sentiment,  no  force  of  declamation,  can  prevent  its  disuse. 

It  is  only  in  modern  times  that  paper  money  has  come  into  use.  A  sketch  of 
its  history  will  be  found  in  Chapter  Xll ;  but  it  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  sug^ 
gest  some  views  as  to  p«per  money  generally.  AM  paper  currency,  whether  issued 
by  the  government  or  by  a  bank,  consists  of  due  bills  only ;  these  due  bills  may  be 
simply  the  government  outlav,  or  they  may  represent  taxes  to  be  collected,  or  gold 
or  silver  coins  deposited  in  tne  Treasury ;  or  they  may  represent  value  in  some 
other  form  received  by  the  government  or  by  the  banks.  History  teaches  that  it  is 
never  entirely  safe  for  any  people  to  entrust  the  keeping  of  all  their  gold  and  silver 
to  treasuries  and  banks,  while  they  have  nothing  to  show  for  it  but  a  paper  receipt ; 
and  it  is  always  exceedingly  unsafe  for  the  people,  especially  farmers,  artisans, 
and  laboring  men,  who  are  not  in  the  way  of  keeping  up  with  financial  changes, 
to  become  wholly  dependent  upon  a  currency  that  hits  neither  goM  nor  silver 
behind  it,  but  which  consists  wholly  of  paper  tepresenting  future  taxation,  or 
which  is  based  solely  upon  the  credit  of  a  government,  or  of  a  corporation  under 
governmental  control. 

If  the  government  supplies  the  money  it  ought  to  take  care  that  all  of  it  is 
equally  good,  and  equally  good  at  all  times  ;  but  this  cannot  be  depended  upon 
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unle&s  the  people  understand  the  difference  between  good  money  and  bad,  and  re- 
quire their  representatives  to  possess  that  knowledge  also,  and  to  apply  it  in  legis- 
lation, where  alone  such  knowledge  can  be  applied  effectively. 

Is  a  man^s  labor,  or  his  crop,  not  always  good  value,  and  should  they  not  at  all 
times  be  paid  for  in  monev  that  has  equally  good  value  ?  Can  a  man  afford  to  be 
indifferent  as  to  whether  the  money  he  gets  is  always  equally  good  ?  It  is  certain 
that  bad  money  can  never  be  so  plentiful  that  wages  paid  in  it  will  go  as  far  when 
they  are  to  be  spent  as  wages  paid  in  good  money. 

XII.— Paper  Money. 

From  what  precedes  it  is  apparent  that  to  the  people  of  an  industrial  commu- 
Qity  it  is  essential  that  all  their  money  should  be  of  such  material ,  and  so  rooted  in 
natural  laws,  as  to  merit  and  to  obtain  universal  confidence,  both  as  a  medium  of 
•exchange  and  as  a  measure  of  value.  For  this  reason  many  economists  insist  that 
the  law  should  recognize  nothing  as  money  but  coins  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  be- 
•cause  these  alone  possess  intrinsically,  and  in  the  highest  degree,  the  Qualities 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  characteristic  of  good  money.  It  is  to  oe  con- 
sidered, however,  that  a  great  volume  of  circulation,  consisting  exclusively  of 
these  metaJs,  is  a  very  costlv  appliance. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  force  of  this  objection  to  an  exclusively  metallic  cir- 
culation, we  neea,  first  of  all,  to  fully  realize  that  every  dollar  of  money  actually 
present  in  any  community  belongs  to  some  individual  or  institution,  and  that  every 
such  dollar  is  inert  capital,  void  of  increase  and  earning  nothing.  Whether  car- 
ried in  the  pocket  or  locked  in  a  safe,  every  coin  and  every  note  costs  to  its  pos- 
sessor, day  by  day,  the  loss  of  whatever  interest  or  profit  ne  might  obtain  by  part- 
ing with  it,  through  investing  its  value  in  some  proauctive  form,  t.  «.,  in  a  savings 
bank  deposit  or  in  bonds,  stocks,  promissory  notes,  real  estate,  machinery,  tools, 
animals,  etc.  All  these  and  many  other  forms  of  property  yield  to  their  possessor 
either  profit  or  pleasure  without  diminution  of  their  valiie  as  property ;  but  money 
yields  nothing  while  it  is  kept.  To  derive  pleasure  or  profit  from  money  one  must 
part  with  it. 

Merchants,  traders,  and  manufacturers  keep  as  little  cash  on  hand  as  possible, 
even  though  they  possess  large  capital ;  while  the  great  operators  in  exchange,  se- 
curities and  produce  habitually  draw  their  bank  balances  down  to  the  lowest  point 
they  consider  consistent  with  safety  to  their  business,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  any 
day's  operations,  one  of  these  finds  his  balance  latter  than  necessary,  he  will  try 
to  lend  out  the  excess,  even  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest. 

So  great  is  the  burden  of  idle  money  that  in  many  kinds  of  business  needing 
the  use  of  money  for  short  periods  of  time  only,  it  is  found  more  economical  to 
borrow  for  such  periods  than  to  hold  so  much  money  over  the  intervening  spaces 
of  time ;  thus,  builders  are  always  large  borrowers,  farmers  invariably  get  ad- 
vances on  a  maturing  crop ;  while  factors,  warehousemen,  and  others  engaged  in 
marketing  agricultural  products  would  have  their  commissions  and  profits  con- 
sumed in  loss  of  interest  if  they  should  undertake  to  keep  idle  all  through  the  late 
spring  and  the  summer  the  money  they  know  they  must  pay  out  during  the  autumn 
and  winter. 

Having  fully  realized  that  the  entire  volume  of  circulation  in  any  community 
is  a  burden  upon  its  industries,  it  is  next  in  order  to  inquire  how  that  burden  may 
be  lightened,  and  the  answer  will  be  found  to  be,  first,  by  abstaining  from  legisla- 
tion tending  to  enlarge  the  circulation  beyond  actual  needs ;  and,  secondly,  by 
using  paper  money  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  first  point  will  be  treated  in 
the  chapter  entitled  Volume  of  Circulation ;  the  second  is  to  be  now  established. 

Of  course  the  burden  of  idle  money  is  the  same  whether  such  money  be  of 
metal  or  paper,  but  a  part  of  the  cost  of  **  cariying"  paper  money  is  offset  by  the 
profit  upon  its  issue,  while  there  is  no  such  offset  in  the  case  of  coins.  Banks  issue 
their  own  notes  in  exchange  for  interest-bearing  obligations  of  some  character,  and 
as  long  a«i  those  notes  remain  ''out"  the  bank  nas  the  use  of  that  capital  free  of 
cost.  The  profit  from  such  use  coming  to  the  bank  is  (taking  the  bank  and  the 
rest  of  the  community  as  one  whole)  an  offset  to  the  loss  of  profit  upon  the  same 
amount  of  capital  which  has  been  sustained  by  the  members  of  the  community 
who  have,  for  tlie  same  period  of  time,  been  successively  holding  the  notes.  The 
first  cost  of  the  notes  to  the  bank  which  issues  them  is  small ;  but  if  the  bank  had 
no  power  to  issue  notes,  and  was  compelled,  before  it  could  discount  paper,  to  buy 
bullion  and  get  it  coined,  the  cost  of  the  bullion  would  be  only  a  fraction  less  than 
the  money  produced  by  its  mintage.  The  saving  to  the  community,  therefore,  from 
the  use  of  paper  money  is  about  equal  to  the  annual  interest  on  the  volume  of  such 
money  less  the  expense  of  its  issue,  redemption,  and  maintenance  in  a  clean  condi- 
tion.   This  saving  is  less  upon  government  issues  of  curr^icy  than  upon  bank- 
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notes,  because,  the  expenses  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  gross  saving  on 
government  paper  money  is  merely  the  interest  upon  an  equal  amount  of  its  * 
funded  debt,  while  the  saving  on  bank  issues  is  the  interest  on  an  equal  amount  of 
commercial  debt,  and  the  rate  of  interest  on  government  debts  is  always  less  than 
the  rate  charged  for  bank  loans. 

Bank-notes  came  into  use  in  Italy  during  the  twelfth  century,  and  their  use 
afterward  followed  the  development  of  trade  in  the  several  countries  of  modern 
Europe.  Like  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange,  the  circulation  of  bank-notes  rests  en- 
tirely upon  the  credit  enjoyed  hy  the  issuing  banks ;  but  this  fundamental  principle 
was  for  centuries  either  unperceived  or  disregarded bv  certain  governments,  which, 
observing  the  favor  enjoyed  by  bank-notes,  conceived  the  idea  of  augmenting  their 
resources  by  issues  of  paper  money  with  no  basis  but  the  force  of  the  royal  man- 
date. 

From  this  sketch  it  appears  that  paper  money  is  of  two  kinds  :  that  issued  by 
banks  and  that  issued  by  governments,  and  further  examination  will  show  that 
each  of  these  two  kinds  may  be  classified  into  convertible  and  inconvertible.  Con- 
vertible paper  money  is  that  which  is  maintained  at  a  parity  of  value  with  metallic 
money,  bv  means  of  arrangements  giving  to  the  public  the  right  and  the  means  to 
convert  the  notes,  at  will,  into  equivalent  amounts  in  coin.  Inconvertible  paper 
money  is  that  in  respect  to  which  no  such  arrangements  exist.  Three  conditions 
are  essential  to  maintaining  the  convertibility  of  paper  money,  viz. : 

1.  The  existence  of  a  monetary  unit,  established  by  law,  or  so  rooted  in  the  tra- 
ditions and  habits  of  the  people  as  to  be  practically  beyond  chance  of  variation. 

2.  Adeauate  provision  for  securing  tlie  conversion  of  notes  into  coin  without 
xmreasonable  expense  or  delay,  and  in  any  amount  likely  to  be  demanded. 

8.  General  confidence  among  the  people  in  the  permanency  and  sufficiency  of 
the  two  preceding  conditions. 

Inconvertible  paper  money  may  be  maintained  in  circulation  by  a  government, 
but  under  present  conditions  of  corporate  credit  it  does  not  seem  posfsible  for  any 
bank  to  maintain  such  a  circulation.  The  Bank  of  Venice,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  in  the  seventeenth,  were  able  to  obtain  deposits  not 
subject  to  withdrawal,  and  they  long  maintained  this  rule,  but  both  abandoned  it 
in  time. 

Inconvertible  paper  money,  issued  by  a  government,  may  be  maintained  at  a 
parity  of  value  with  metallic  money,  provided  the  following  conditions,  five  in 
number,  exist : 

1.  There  must  be  a  monetary  unit,  as  in  the  case  of  convertible  paper  monpy. 

2.  There  must  be  a  considerable  volume  of  metallic  money  in  the uountiy,  and 
sufficient  foreign  trade,  or  other  specific  use  for  coins  to  keep  them  in  general  cir- 
culation. 

8.  The  government  must  make  no  distinction,  in  its  dealings  with  the  people, 
between  the  two  kinds  of  money ;  both  or  either  must  be  received  and  paid  out 
with  at  least  ostensible  impartiality. 

4.  Provision  must  be  made  bv  taxation,  or  by  voluntary  funding  for  the 
prompt  absorption  of  any  redundancy  apparent  m  the  volume  of  outstanding 
paper  money. 

5.  The  people  using  the  paper  money  must  have  confidence  in  the  purpose 
and  the  ability  of  the  government  to  maintain  indefinitely  the  four  preceding  con- 
ditions. 

Both  convertible  and  inconvertible  paper  money  become  depreciated  the 
moment  public  confidence  is  shaken  in  the  purpose  or  power  of  the  issuer  to  pre- 
serve the  conditions  under  which  alone  such  money  can  circulate  in  interchangeable 
effectiveness  with  coins.  Under  Gresham's  law  the  primary  effect  of  the  depre- 
ciation is  to  cause  contraction  of  the  total  volume  of  circulating  medium,  by  ex- 
pelling from  it  all  money  that  is  not  depreciated.  What  is  left  thus  becomes  a  sort 
of  leprous  currency,  with  which  association  and  mingling  is  abhorrent  to  all  forms 
of  sound  and  healthy  money. 

Xni.— Trea-sury-Notk  or  Due-Bill  Circula.tion. 

The  power  to  prescribe  what  shall  be  legal  tender  for  debt  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  natural  right  possessed  by  every  sovereign  government  to  deter- 
mine what  shall  be  the  medium  for  paying  public  dues.  That  right  flows  from  the 
right  of  taxation,  and  were  the  States  of  the  Union  not  prohibited  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  from  issuing  bilk  of  credit,  there  would  be  no  force  in  the  legal  tender 
inhibition  to  restrain  them  from  maintaining  a  State  currency  receivable  for  State 
dues. 

The  principle  upon  which  an  irredeemable  due-bill  currency  rests,  is  worthy  of 
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careful  observation,  because  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying*  all 
monetary  circulation  except  that  of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  human  body. 

Let  us  follow  the  note  circulation  under  such  a  system.  The  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  government,  the  soldiers,  the  contractors  for  public  supplies,  the 
mail  carriers,  the  artisans  and  laborers  on  public  works,  with  many  others,  receive 
the  fresh  issues  as  they  come  crisp  from  the  Treasury.  All  these  persons  use  the 
notes  to  pay  tlie  grocer,  the  butcner,  and  other  tradespeople ;  some  part  ^oes  in 
servants^  wages,  some  in  travel  and  amusement ;  in  one  way  or  another  the  notes 
penetrate  every  nook  and  cranny  in  the  v community.  From  these  innumerable 
points,  which  may  be  called  the  capillaries  of  money  circulation,  where  money 
passes  from  hand  to  hand,  the  notes  enter  the  channels  of  trade;  they  are  deposited 
m  bank  one  day,  drawn  out  another,  shipped  from  city  to  country,  and  back  from 
country  to  city,  until  at'  length  the  tax-collector  gathers  them  in  and  sends  them 
back  to  the  Treasury,  soiled  with  the  dust  of  traffic,  the  grime  of  toil,  and,  perhaps, 
even  the  stain  of  vice.  From  the  moment  of  issue  to  that  of  return  to  the  Trea- 
sury, every  note  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  from  bank  to  bank,  from  place  to  place, 
entirely  because  of  its  tax-paying  force.  Such  circulation  may  bemamtainea  upon 
two  conditions  :  First,  that  taxation  shall  always  keep  pace  with  expenditure,  so  as 
to  insure  that  every  dollar  that  is  put  out  will  be  ultimately  demanded  back  in 
payment  of  taxes ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  stability  of  the  government  is  suffi- 
ciently established  to  exclude  all  doubt  as  to  its  power  to  enforce  the  return  of  the 
currency  by  means  of  taxation. 

A  due-bill  system,  as  here  described,  is  virtually  a  method  of  borrowing  by  the 
government  from  the  people,  upon* the  security  of  the  proceeds  of  future  taxation, 
and  without  paying  interest.  The  lenders  are  the  employees  of  the  government, 
its  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  laborers  it  employs,  the  contractors  and  dealers  from 
whom  it  purchases  supplies ;  they  lend  the  value  of  their  services  or  their  property, 
and  the  government  due-bills  are  their  receipts.  From  these  primary  creoitors  the 
£^overnment  I.  O.  U.'s  pass  to  its  only  debtors,  the  tax-payers,  who  settle  their  taxes 
with  the  government  by  passing  the  paper  back  into  the  Treasury. 

No  device  combines  within  itself  so  many  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  tyranny 
as  a  due-bill  circulation,  redeemable  only  in  commutation  for  taxes ;  for  while  it 
represents  the  extreme  of  arbitrary  exaction  by  the  government,  it  fastens  upon 
the  mass  of  the  people  a  yoke  from  which  they  cannot  escape,  except  by  themselves 
destroying  the  value  of  tne  paper  upon  whicn  they  have  advanced  full  value  by 
giving  their  services,  their  products,  and  their  property  in  exchange  for  it.  By. 
submitting  to  the  issue  of  such  a  currency  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy  abandon 
their  only  effective  defence  against  oppression,  and  they  aggravate  enormously  the 
cost  of  revolution,  while  the  citizens  of  a  free  state  who  allow  such  a  currency  to 
be  established  among  them,  invest  their  rulers  with  a  power  dangerous  to  liberty 
and  difficult  of  restraint.  The  reason  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  an  irredeemable 
government  currency  binds  the  people  indefinitely  to  a  scale  of  taxation  commen- 
surate with  the  volume  of  the  paper  issues,  and  thereafter  taxation  can  be  reduced 
only  by  contracting  the  currency  or  by  suffering  it  to  become  depreciated,  alter- 
natives of  which  both  are  oppressive  and  of  which  therefore  either  is  difficult  of 
adoption. 

A  due-bill  currency  may  or  may  not  be  made  a  legal  tender  for  debt 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  1863,  issued  an  irredeemable  paper 
currency,  commonly  called  greenbacks,  and  made  the  notes  a  legal  tender  for 
debts.  In  this  case  taxation  was  not  adjusted  to  the  volume  of  currency  emission, 
consequently  the  gi*eenbacks  became  depreciated,  although  throughout  the  North 
commerce  and  manufactures  were  enormously  stimulated  by  the  war ;  the  country 
suffered  little  or  nothing  from  invasion,  and  immigration  wsts  constantly  bringing^ 
in  resources  from  outeide. 

Xrv.— Bank-note  Circulation. 

In  the  chapter  on  Paper  Money  it  was  shown  that  two  kinds  of  such  money 
have  been  in  use  at  various  times  and  places,  viz.,  government  currency  and  bank- 
notes. We  have  considered  the  subject  of  government  currency;  we  come  now  to 
that  of  bank-notes. 

.  It  has  been  shown  (Chapter  Xn.)  that  bills  of  exchange  were  the  first  paper 
money,  and  that  bank-notes  were  afterward  devised.  Checks  on  banks  of  deposit, 
so  familiar  to  us,  are  the  most  recent  development  of  the  bill  of  exchange,  and 
when  **  certified  "  they  acquire  also  the  force  of  a  bank-note.  Indeed,  these  certified 
checks  are  very  much  like  the  earliest  bank-notes,  which  were  merely  certificates 
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of  deposit  invented  to  economize  the  use  of  the  precious  metals.     It  would  be 

3uite  practicable  now  for  depositors  to  draw  checks  in  round  sums  of  five,  ten,  etc., 
ollars,  payable  to  bearer,  have  them  certified  by  a  bank,  and  (ualess  Section  8,418 
United  States  Revised  Statutes  should  be  construed  as  prohibiting  it)  use  them  as 
bank-notes.  Should  such  certified  checks  obtain  general  currency  they  would  be- 
come money  in  ttie  community  where  so  circulating,  and  would  differ  from  all 
other  kinds  of  money  now  in  use  in  this  country  in  being  simply  a  creation  of 
credit,  unsupported  by  governmental  provision,  and  dependent  for  the  continuity 
of  their  use  wholly  on  their  acceptability  to  the  public. 

Such  ceiiified  checks,  used  as  money,  would  oe,  for  all  practical  purposes,  like 
the  bank-notes  that  were  in  circulation  prior  to  1862.  and  the  supposed  process  of 
their  issue  illustrates  how  those  bank-notes  were  issued.  During  the  olaer  period 
the  banks  that  issued  notes  placed  them  in  circulation  by  paying  them  out  upon 
the  checks  of  their  depositors,  while  under  the  system  above  imagined  the  checks 
themselves  would  be  certified.  This  illustration  of  the  certified  check  is  intended 
only  to  make  quite  plain  the  true  nature  of  the  bank-note  by  showing  that  such 
checks,  should  they  be  used  for  money,  would  serve  all  the  purposes  of  oank-notes.  ' 

The  main  advantage  to  be  derived  by  any  community  from  banks  of  issue  con- 
sists, first,  in  the  economy  of  paper  as  compared  with  metallic  money ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, in  the  utility  of  such  bauKs  to  productive  industry.  The  plea  of  economy 
for  the  use  of  paper  money,  rather  than  coin,  applies  to  government  issues  as  well 
as  bank-notes,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  relative  saving  effected,  and  this 
difference  has  been  shown  to  be  in  favor  of  the  bank-note.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  use  of  a  government  currency  tends  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest  on  govern- 
ment bonds,  but  the  share  of  any  one  citizen  in  a  fractional  saving  of  interest  by 
the  government  is  so  infinitesimal  as  to  be  practically  worthless,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  increase  of  bank-note  issues  tends  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  interest  on  commercial  loans,  and  the  reduction  of  one  or  two 
per  cent  per  annum  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  loans  made  by  banks  to  their 
customers  is  a  matter  of  immense  consequence  to  all  borrowers. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  government  taxation  is  not  in  the  leasttdegpree 
affected  by  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the  people  gain  absolutely  nothing  from 
the  greenback  currency,  amounting  to  $846,000,000 ;  while  the  issue  of  bank-notes 
to  that  amount  based,  not  on  bonds  but  on  commercial  paper,  would  probably 
make  seven  per  cent,  a  maximum  rate  of  interest  throughout  all  our  agricultural 
communities,  except  those  in  the  newest  States  and  the  Territories,  and  would  even 
there  greatly  reduce  present  rates  for  money.  Under  the  imperfect  and  often 
hazardous  system  of  note  issues  by  State  banks  between  1820  and  1860,  the  pre- 
vailing^  rates  during  that  period  in  the  communities  where  those  banks  were  located 
were  six  per -cent,  for  discounts,  and  seven  per  cent,  for  interest. 

The  history  of  the  Bank  of  Stockholm  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  effect  of 
bank  issues  of  currency  in  reducing  the  rates  of  interest.  This  institution  was 
established  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  a  merchant,  and  subsequently, 
viz.,  in  1688,  was  made  a  State  bank.  At  that  date,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
change,  it  was  limited  to  eight  per  cent,  as  the  maximum  rate  for  loans  on  good 
security,  and  it  was  required  to  allow  six  per  cent,  interest  on  all  deposits,  except 
those  of  the  government,  which  drew  no  interest.  As  a  consequence  of  its  opera- 
tions and  its  growing  credit,  the  rates  of  interest  rapidly  declined  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  before  the  close  of  the  century  the  bank  rate  for  loans  was  succes- 
sively reduced  to  seven,  six,  four,  and  finally  to  three  per  cent  per  annum,  while 
the  rate  allowed  to  depositors  was  reduced,  pari  passu,  until  it  reached  two  per 
cent. 

It  is  obvious  that  during  those  twelve  years  the  people  of  Sweden  gained  from 
cheaper  money  vastly  more  than  they  could  have  gained  from  any  saving  in  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt  that  could  possibly  have  been  effected  by  issues  of  gov- 
ernment currency,  and  they  would  have  been  greatly  injured  if  such  government 
currency  had  been  maintained  in  circulation  by  the  prohibition  of  bank-notes — 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  United  States  since  February,  1862. 

I  say  this  has  been  our  policy,  because  the  National  Bank  notes  are  truly  a 
government  currency  and  possess  none  of  the  essentials  of  bank-notes.  When  the 
system  was  first  instituted  the  National  Banks  were  able  to  make  large  profits, 
liecause  they  were  getting  six  per  cent,  interest  on  the  bonds,  besides  having  the 
use,  free  of  interest,  of  money  amounting  to  very  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  that 
Invested  in  the  bonds. 

These  profits  were  not  such  as  banks  of  issue  make  on  their  circulation  They 
accrued  because  the  banks  bought  their  bonds  for  about  ten  per  cent,  cash  and 
ninety  per  cent,  credit  without  having  to  pay  interest  on  the  credit  portion  of  such 
cost,  although  they  received  interest  on  the  face  of  the  bonds.    There  is  no  profit 
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BOW  on  circulation  because  the  bonds  cost  115$t,  yielding  as  an  investment  only  about 
2^^,  while  the  circulation,  less  i*edemption  fund,  is  only  /iV  ^^  ^^^ 

Because  there  was  no  profit  in  it,  tne  circulation  of  the  National  Banks  never 
did  make  money  cheap  to  borrowers.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  risk  taken  by 
the  banks  during  the  war,  in  buying  bonds  and  banking  on  greenbacks,  were  fully 
commensurate  with  any  profits  made  out  of  the  armngement  for  circulation  then 
or  afterward;  hence  there  is  no  basis  for  assuming  that  these  profits  produced  an^y 
effect  in  reducing  rates  of  interest  on  commercial  loans,  while  all  the  evidence  is 
to  the  contrary.  The  profits  described  having  long  since  ceased,  of  course  they 
cannot  now  have  any  such  effect;  hence  the  National  Bank  currency  never  has  pos- 
sessed one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  true  bank-note  circulation,  viz.,  that  of 
cheapening  loans. 

That  notes  issued  against  deposited  bonds  never  can  tend  to  the  cheapening  of 
loans  will  be  evident  when  it  is  considered  that  such  notes  derive  their  existence 
from  the  deposits  of  the  bonds  and  their  value  from  that  of  the  bonds ;  they  are 
issued  to  the  bank  reallv,  not  by  it,  and  while  in  its  possession  are  a  part  of  its 
assets,  being  collectively  representative  of  the  bonds,  its  property,  deposited  at 
Washington.  The  notes  issued  to  each  National  Bank  are,  indeed,  government 
monev  advanced  on  the  bank*s  bonds,  and  for  all  money  purposes  they  are  just 
like  the  notes  issued  to  any  other  bank;  the  bank  whose  name  they  bear  gains 
nothing  by  their  prolonged  circulation.  Not  so* with  bank-notes  proper  which  are 
issued  by  the  bank,  have  no  vitality  until  issued,  and  cease  to  have  any  money 
force  the  moment  they  come  back  to  the  bank  that  issued  them. 

Unlike  the  National  Banks,  under  present  laws  and  conditions,  true  banks  of 
issue  have  an  interest  in  putting  out  all  the  circulation  possible,  and  in  keeping  i^ 
out  as  long  as  possible,  and  this  tends  to  the  cheapening  of  loans  in  two  wavs: 

First.  The  discount  of  paper  and  the  making  of  loans  constitute  the  only  waf 
in  which  a  bank  can  get  out  circulation ;  hence,  as  between  a  bank  desirmg  to 
extend  its  ciroulation  and  one  confined  to  the  use  of  coin  or  government  currency 
in  making  loans,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bank  of  issue  has  the  greater  incentive  to 
lend  and  can  afford  to  take  lower  rates  of  interest  than  the  other.  Let  us  suppose 
two  such  banks  newly  established  in  a  place  where  prevailing  rates  of  interest 
have  been  six  per  cent.  The  non-issuing  bank  finds  no  inducement  to  lend  below 
that  rate,  but  the  issuing  bank,  reckoning  the  profit  on  its  circulation  as  equivalent 
to,  sav,  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  can  afford  to  lend  as  low  as  four  per  cent. 

The  second  way  in  which,  when  banks  are  allowed  to  issue  notes,  rates  of  in- 
terest are  brought  lower  than  they  are  when  the  circulation  consists  wholly  of 
coins  and  government  currency,  is  through  an  elasticity  in  the  volume  of  bank 
issues,  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  "other  system.  A  specie  reserve  of  one 
dollar  to  every  three  or  four  dollars  of  circulation  has  generally  been  accepted  a» 
sufficient  to  insure  the  complete  efficiency  of  bank-note  circulation ;  hence,  when 
there  is  an  active  demand  for  money,  the  bank  of  issue  that  gets  in  $1,000  in  specie 
may  issue  against  it  $3,000  or  $4,000  of  notes,  whereas  under  present  conditions  na 
bank  can  lend  out  more  than  the  $1,000  it  has  taken  in,  and  National  Banks  may 
lend  only  $750  or  $850,  according  to  location. 

This  power  to  expand  the  circulation  very  materially  modifies  the  effect  of  the 
forces  which  operate  from  time  to  time  to  enhance  the  rate  of  interest,  and  if  the 
banks  authorized  to  issue  notes  are  numerous,  widely  dispersed,  and  subjected  to 
proper  regulations  and  restraints  as  to  such  issues,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  alwaya 
competing  to  put  out  loans,  because  they  will  be  under  the  strongest  solicitations 
of  selfish  advantage  to  do  so,  and  such  competition  must  cheapen  rates  of  interest. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  power  to  put  out  four  dollars  of 
notes  for  one  dollar  of  specie  acquired  is  inseparable  from  the  obligation  to  retire 
four  dollars  of  the  bank^s  circulation  for  evei*y  specie  dollar  withdrawn  from  ita 
vaults ;  hence  the  Importance  of  numbers,  wide  distribution,  and  intelligent 
effective  regulation. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  performance  of  that  primary  function  of  money  which 
consists  in  effecting  industrial  and  commercial  exchanges  that  a  bank  currency  i» 
chiefly  superior  to  a  currency  of  coin  and  government  paper,  singly  or  mixed. 

Purely  agricultural  communities  use  very  little  money  during  long  periods  of 
each  year ;  very  little  is  retained  there.  On  the  other  hand,  when  crops  ripen  and 
have  to  be  harvested  and  marketed,  a  great  deal  of  money  is  required  in  those  com- 
munities, and,  as  it  is  not  present,  it  must  be  brought  there,  and  that  involves, 
delay,  expense,  and  sometimes  inability  to  command  a  sufficient  supply. 

Now  no  augmentation,  gradual  or  spasmodic,  in  Government  issues  of  currency 
or  in  Treasury  disbursements  of  surplus  revenue,  can  obviate  this  inconvenience 
and  expense  to  farmers,  because  a  currency  abundant  even  to  the  point  of  redun- 
dancy never  overflows  into  places  where  there  is  no  profitable  employment  for 
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money,  but  the  excess  becomes  absorbed  in  speculation,  and  that  is  carried  on,  not 
on  farms,  but  in  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  banks  of  issue  loca^ pd  in  agricultural 
sections  are  admirably  adapted  to  supplying  with  their  issues  of  notes  these  annual 
and  comparatively  brief  periods  of  demand  for  mone^r  for  moving  the  crops,  and 
farmers  whose  needs  are  thus  supplied  are  neither  subjected  to  heavy  discounts  on 
the  drafts  drawn  against  their  produce  nor  delayed  in  marketing  their  crops,  or  in 
making  their  purchases,  by  the  want  of  money. 

Under  our  present  system  of  curreocjr,  during  the  months  from  March  to 
August,  the  bulk  of  the  circulating  medium  is  finding  its  way,  at  much  expense  for 
expressage,  and  much  cost  in  loss  of  interest,  from  thousands  of  points  all  over  the 
country  to  the  cities,  and  ultimately  it  becomes  concentrated  at  a  few  centres;  then, 
during  September,  October,  and  November,  it  has  to  be  redistributed,  at  like  ex- 
pense ;  whereas  if  our  six  thousand  hanks  were  allowed  to  issue  notes  as  the  State 
banks  did  before  1802,  a  great  part  of  this  trouble  and  expense  would  be  avoided. 

If  country  banks  were  required  to  keep  a  reserve  of  twenty  per  cent,  against  their 
note  issues  their  entire  autumnal  expansion  would  cost  just  one-fifth  of  what  it  now 
costs  to  fetch  currency,  and,  under  a  proper  system  of  redemption  centres,  the  ex- 
pense could  be  still  further  curtailed. 

We  had  once  in  this  country  a  great  many  banks  chartered  by  the  different 
States  and  authorized  to  issue  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand.  Con- 
fidence of  course  was  essential  to  the  circulation  of  the  State  bank-notes.  It  was 
therefore  vital  to  banks  of  issue  to  maintain  their  credit,  and  to  this  end  a  reputa- 
tion for  prudent  management,  as  well  as  for  integrity,  was  essential. 

A  well-managed  bank  of  issue  got  its  notes  into  circulation  by  exchanging 
tbem  for  the  notes,  drafts,  or  acceptances  of  individuals  and  firms  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, "  commercial  paper,"  as  it  is  called.  The  bank's  profit  was  obtained  in  the 
form  of  discount  or  interest  on  the  commercial  paper,  the  banknotes  carrying  no 
interest  To  put  out  a  circulation  in  this  way  was  regarded  as  intelligent  and 
prudent  banking,  if  care  was  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  commercial  paper  "  done,"" 
if  the  maturities  of  this  paper  corresponded  with  the  probable  course,  as  to  time, 
of  the  bank's  circulation,  and  if  the  volume  of  notes  thus  put  out  was  aid  justed  to 
the  capacity  of  the  community  to  absorb  currency. 

Manifestly  this  kind  of  money  is  much  more  economically  obtained  than  the 
same  amount  of  gold  and  silver;  consequently  communities  where  it  prevails  are 
enabled  by  it  to  use,  productively,  whatever  proportion  of  their  capital  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  keep  in  the  unproductive  form  of  coin. 

Under  such  a  svstem  of  banking,  however,  the  cost  of  a  metallic  currency  is 
not  wholly  avoided,  because  some  coin  has  to  be  kept  by  the  banks.  This  coin  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  bank-note  and  the  monetary  unit,  for  it  is  the 
medtuai  of  redemption  of  the  notes.  Identity  of  value  between  the  bank-note  dol- 
lars ami  the  monetary  unit  is  essential  both  to  the  bank  and  to  the  holder  of  its 
notes,  for  the  latter  requires  assurance  as  to  this  identity  before  extending  his  con- 
fidence to  the  notes,  and  the  former  is  ready  to  furnish  such  assurance,  because  it 
absolutely  depends  upon  that  confidence  to  keep  its  circulation  afioat.  This  system 
of  banking,  beginning  in  England,  acquired  its  highest  British  development  in 
Scotland,  and  grew  up  in  this  country  as  soon  as  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution of  1787,  and  the  monetary  legislation  of  Congress  established  a  foundation 
for  it  in  the  institution  of  metallic  money  and  a  definite  and  stable  monetary  unit. 

Though  there  were  many  imperfections  of  system,  and  numerous  instances  of 
dishonest,  ignorant,  and  imprudent  management,  most  of  the  banks  of  issue  under 
State  charters  were  so  managed  as  to  materially  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
communities  where  they  were  established.  In  1862  the  National  BanK  Act  put  an 
end  to  this  system  of  banking. 

In  speaking  of  the  banks  of  issue  in  a  previous  part  of  this  chapter  it  was  said 
that  prudent  and  intelligent  banking  forbids  a  bank  to  lock  up  a  bank's  funds  in 
anything  that  has  to  be  sold  in  the  local  market  in  order  to  get  them  out  again. 
The  only  legitimate  investment  for  the  funds  of  a  bank  is  the  commercial  paper 
which  represents  the  actual  industrial  operations  of  the  community,  and  which 
presumably  will  be  paid  at  maturity. 

Now  the  National  Banks  are  required  by  law  to  violate  this  ancient  and  well- 
established  rule,  for  while  it  is  true  that  the  capital,  wholly  or  in  part,  is  first  in- 
vested in  bonds,  and  then  the  notes  issued  upon  the  bonds  are  available  for  invest- 
ment in  commercial  paper,  yet  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  capital  were  held  in 
money  and  the  notes  invested  in  the  bonds.  Take  a  bank  with  a  paid-in  capital  of 
$1,000,000  and  a  circulation  of  $900,000.  The  effective  force  of  such  a  bank  as  an 
auxiliary  to  productive  industry  should  be  $1,900,000,  but  is  really  less  than  $1,000- 
000,  because,  as  the  bank  holds  $1,000,000  in  United  States  bonds  as  a  basis  of  cir- 
culation, the  bond  investment  locks  up  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,150,000,  according  to 
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the  class  of  bonds  held,  and  leaves  the  bank  only  from  $750,000  to  $900,000  effective 
-capital.* 

The  public,  shareholders  and  note-holders  combined,  have  put  into  the  bank 
•$1,000,000  of  money  or  its  (equivalent,  and  they  are  getting  the  use  of  only  $750,000 
of  this  sum,  while  under  the  former  system  they  would  have  the  use  of  the  whole 
f  1,900,01K),  while  the  bank  would  hold  against  it  not  government  bonds  locked  up 
a.t  Washington,  and  constantly  depreciating  in  value,  but  gold  and  silver  coin  to 
the  amount  of  $300,000  to  $400,000,  and  commercial  paper  constantly  and  con- 
tinuously running  to  maturity  and  amounting  to  $1,500,000  to  $1,600,000. 

Contrasting  the  two  systems  as  sources  of  circulation,  the  one  reduces  the 
•available  money  of  the  community  from  $1,000,000  to  $750,000,  an  actual  con- 
traction of  $250,000  on  every  million,  or  twenty- five  per  cent.,  while  the  other 
increases  it  from  $1,000,000  (original  capital)  to  $1,900,000,  less  $800,000  to  $400,000 
4X>in  reserved,  say  to  $1,550,000,  making  an  addition  of  fifty-five  per  cent,  to  the 
local  supply  of  loanable  funds. 

Another  feature  of  the  National  Bank  system  which  will  prove  a  source  of 
great  weakness  in  case  of  disaster  is  the  practical  inconvertibility  of  the  notes. 

The  total  volume  of  National  Bank  currency  outstanding  October  2,  1894, 
as  reported  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  page  4  of  his  Annual  Report,  was 
About  $300,000,000.  This  was  redeemable  in  greenbacks,  and  the  greenbacks  are  by 
law  redeemable  in  coin.  To  meet  this  obligation  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
holds  $100,000,000  in  gold  a^inst  the  total  greenback  issue  of  $846,000,000.  Now 
in  case  a  condition  of  things  should  arise  leading  to  a  run  upon  this  reserve, 
holders  of  the  National  Bank  notes  would  demand  greenbacks  for  them  and  then 
use  the  greenbacks  to  obtain  gold.  Consequently  the  $100,000,000  of  gold  is  the 
<x>in  basis  of  the  National  bank  circulation  and  of  the  greenbacks  also,  which  is  ^|, 
or  less  than  twenty  per  cent.,  of  the  circulation  resting  upon  it,  while  under  the  old 
svstem  the  coin  reserve  was  from  thirtjr  to  forty  per  cent  From  this  point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  National  Bank  note  circulation  does  not  appear  to  be  as  well 
equipped,  as  to  convertibility,  as  was  the  old  State  bank  circulation. 

it  being  clear  that,  regarded  merely  as  a  substitute  for  coin,  bank-notes  are 
more  profitable  to  a  community  than  government  notes,  the  next  point  is  as  to  the 
relative  liability  to  depreciation  of  these  two  kinds  of  currency.  The  first  point  of 
difference  between  them  in  this  respect  is  fundamental,  because  it  lies  in  tne  basis 
of  their  issue.  As  has  been  seen,  the  government  notes  are  issued  to  creditors  of 
the  government,  while  the  bank-notes  are  issued  to  debtors  to  the  bank. 

Thus,  for  the  redemption  of  its  own  notes  the  bank  holds  the  security  it  exacts 
from  its  debtors,  while  against  the  government  notes  there  is  no  provision  for  re- 
demption but  the  government  power  to  levy  and  to  collect  taxes. 

There  is  another  point :  No  bank  has  any  obligations  inconsistent  with  that 
of  preserving  its  solvency,  so  that  every  bank  that  is  honestly  and  intelligently 
managed  will  generally  have  assets  sumcient  to  meet  its  liabilities ;  but  govern- 
ments are  subject  to  political  and  other  influences  tending  to  extravs^nce,  and 
nothing  is  so  well  adapted  for  disguising  extravagance  as  the  power  to  issue  paper 
money — nay,  nothing  is  so  conducive  to  extravagance  as  that,  because,  generally, 
currency  inflation  commands  popular  applause.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  it  is 
wiser  to  use  bank-notes  than  to  permit  the  government  to  issue  paper  money. 

XV.— The  Balance  op  Trade. 

Evenr  man  in  business  understands  what  is  meant  by  making  his  bank  account 
good.  He  knows  that  however  large  may  be  the  aggregate  amount  of  his  checks 
and  deposits  during  the  day,  all  that  he  has  to  be  careful  about  is  that  the  resulting 
balance  is  in  his  favor.  T&e  balance  is  the  only  thing  regai'ded,  either  by  the  bank 
or  hy  the  merchant. 

When  several  banks  are  doing  business  in  the  same  place,  each  will  receive 
from  its  depositors  checks  upon  the  others.  In  settlements  between  these  banks 
the  balances  only  are  regarded.  If  there  is  a  clearing-house,  each  {Ays  or  receives 
its  own  general  balance  through  that  institution. 

Where  there  are  banks  and  clearing-houses,  therefore,  all  the  varied  operations 
of  a  great  mercantile  community  may  go  on  without  any  money  passing,  except 
what  is  required  to  settle  balances,  to  pay  wages,  and  to  carry  on  the  retail  trade. 
The  same  principle  obtains  in  settlements  between  cities.  The  state  of  the  balance 
between  the  two  cities  influences,  but  does  not  of  itself  alone  determine,  the  rate  of 
exchange  on  New  York  at  Chicago  ;  but  the  I'ate  of  exchange  determines  currency 

*  For  obvious  reasonB  the  banks  generally  hold  four  per  cent,  be  ids,  so  that  the  larger  flgnre  is  nearer 
lAft  avtnga  Uum  the  smaller. 
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movements  between  the  two  cities,  and  practically  brings  it  about  that  only  the 
final  balance  between  all  the  banks  in  Cnicago,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  cor- 
respondents in  New  York,  on  the  other,  is  settled  in  money. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange 
payable  in  London,  Paris,  etc.,  the  bankers  here  purchasing  and  remitting  bills 
drawn  a^nst  exports  and  supplying  their  own  drafts  to  importers  to  pay  for  goods 
brought  mto  the  country.  Here,  again,  it  is  the  balance  only  that  has  to  be  settled 
in  money.  If  the  values  imported  exceed  those  exported,  rates  of  exchange  rise, 
And  money  must  be  shipped  abroad ;  if  exports  exceed  imports  in  value,  exchange 
falls,  and  money  comes  from  abroad. 

Amid  the  countless  transactions  of  great  cities,  indeed,  in  the  vast  volume  of 
<;ommerce  between  continents  the  primary  use  and  function  of  money  still  sur- 
rives;  values  are  exchanged  (through  cheques  and  bills  of  exchange),  as  they 
were  in  barter  8,000  years  ago  and  the  money  comes  in  at  the  end  only  to  *'  even 
the  trade"  to  settle  the  balance.  What  is  still  more  rem..rkable  is  that  to-day 
settlements  are  made  between  nations  as  Abraham  settled  with  Ephron  by  weighing 
the  silver  and  gold,  for,  whether  coined  or  not,  the  precious  metals  in  international 
trade  pass  by  weight,  i.  e.,  by  intrinsic  value  only.  So  difficult  is  it  for  men  to 
escape  the  operation  of  natural  laws. 

Czars,  Parliaments,  and  Congresses  may  coin  metal  and  emit  paper  money, 
Latin  unions,  great  nations,  and  many  small  communities  mav  accept  these  and 
g^ve  them  currency  at  arbitrary  valuations,  each  within  its  own  borders,  but  in  the 
world's  clearing-house  world-wide  values  alone  are  available,  and  these  must  come 
in  pure  metal  and  must  stand  the  test  of  accurate  weighing. 

Now  the  law  of  finance  underlying  all  these  instar^^es  is  the  law  embodied  in 
clearing-house  rules,  viz.,  that  when  several  kinds  of  money  are  circulating  in  the 
community,  all  balances  must  be  settled  in  that  kind  only  which  is  available  for 
the  settlement  of  outside  exchanges;  and  from  this  proposition  there  is  deduced,  as 
A  corollary,  the  following  principle,  viz.,  that  only  what  is  available  to  settle 
balances  at  any  monev  centre  is  good  money  throughout  the  entire  area  within 
wrhich  exchanges  are  focused  on  that  centre. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  A  man  who  has  to  make  good  his  balance  in 
bank  cannot  accept  from  his  debtor,  or  in  payment  for  his  services  or  wages,  any< 
thing  but  what  the  bank  will  take,  i.  e.,  what  is  known  as  bankable  funds.  The 
banks  exact  this  because  they,  too,  must  meet  all  demands  upon  them,  including 
their  clearing-house  balances,  and  they  can  do  so  only  in  such  funds.  The  clearing- 
house cannot  relax  the  rule,  because  if  it  did  the  community  would,  under  the 
operation  of  Gresham's  law,  very  soon  lose  all  its  wide-range  money  and  have  only 
a  local  circulation,  unavailable  for  meeting  the  demands  upon  it  from  other  places, 
and  that  unavailability  would  paralyze  its  business  by  embarrassing  collections,  thus 
discrediting  its  merchants  and  eventually  crippling  the  banks  themselves. 

This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  no  commercial  community  is  entirely  free  to 
set  up  a  local  money  of  its  own ;  if  statute  laws  do  not  forbid,  natural  laws  will 
hinder  and  embarrass  the  use  of  such  money,  while  every  commercial  community 
finds  its  interest  promoted  by  the  largest  possible  local  circulation  of  that  currency, 
among  all  within  its  reach,  which  has  the  widest  ran^e.  In  the  United  States  no 
commercial  city  can  afford  to  be  without  money  that  is  ^ood  in  New  York.  In 
New  York  and  other  financial  centres  there  must  always  be  a  stock  of  money  that 
is  good  in  London. 


XVI.— The  Volume  op  Money. 

Much  controversy  exists  as  to  what  volume  of  money  should  be  maintained 
in  the  United  States.  The  first,  and  apparently  the  most  popular,  theory,  is  what 
may  be  called  "theper  capita  requirement,"  which  is,  in  effect,  that  the  volume  of 
money  m  the  country  should  increase  in  some  sort  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  first  inquiry  must  be  whether  there  is  really,  or  can  be,  any  relation 
between  the  number  of  people  in  the  country  and  the  number  or  the  money  amount 
of  coins  and  notes  existing  at  any  particular  time ;  because,  of  course,  the  whole 
theory  of  a  per  capita  requirement  of  currency  depends  upon  there  being  such  a 
relation.    If  iny  argument  exisjbs  in  support  of  this  postulate,  I  iiave  not  seen  it. 

The  following  table  contains  facts  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  in  hand,  the 
column  "  Bank  Credits  "  including  bank  capital  and  deposits. 
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APPROXIMATE  SUPPLY  OP  CURRENCY   IN  THE  AGGRBQATE  AND  PER  CAPITA  IN  Tffll 
PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OP  THE  WORLD. ♦ 


Oonntries. 

Popalation. 

Stock  of 
Gold. 

Stock  of 
Silver. 

Vncovered 
Paper. 

Per  Capita. 

Gold. 

surer. 

Paper. 

Bank 
Cred- 
its. 

Total. 

United  States.... 
United  Kiagdom. 
Franee 

68.903,000 

88,800,000 

88.800,000 

49,400.000 

6,200,000 

80,500,000 

2,900,00a 

17,500,000 

4,700.000 

48,200,000 

4,700,000 

2,000.000 

4  800,000 

2,900,000 

124,000,000 

$626,600,000 

550,000,000 

825,000,000 

625.000,000 

65  000,000 

96,000,000 

15.000,000 

40.000.000 

88.900,000 

130.000.000 

X7,600,000 

7,800.000 

6,600,000 

14,900,000 

465,000,000 

$685,800,000 
112,000.000 
498,900,000 
215.000,000 

a        NX) 

1  NX) 

16           KX) 

2  NX) 
12           KX) 

6           KX) 
KX) 

KX) 
4           KX) 

$475,;XX),000 
118,400,000 

88,000,000 

88,000,000 

61,200,000 
167,600,000 

16,600,000 
107,100,000 

65,500,000 
146,800,000 

86,900,000 
8,900,000 

16,500,000 

5,400,000 

680,000,000 

$9  09 
1«.18 
21.64 
12.65 
8.87 
8.15 
6.17 
2.29 
8.27 
8.00 
6.87 
8.65 
1.86 
6.46 
8.67 

$9.06 
2.88 

12.85 
4.85 
8.86 
0.98 
5.17 
9.48 
6.28 
2.81 

12.03 
0.96 
1  00 
2.45 
0.88 

$6.90 

2.81 
1.78 
8.26 
6.60 
6.7« 
6.18 
11.81 
888 
7.64 
1.95 
8.44 
2.46 
<.^ 

taOJK) 
^.00 
85.00 
25.00 
85.00 
18.00 
80.00 
14.00 
11.00 
10.00 
88.60 
15.00 
86.60 
68.00 
6.00 

$105.6r 

iao.9» 

71  70" 

Germany 

Swftaerland 

Spain 

Portugal 

48.78- 
60  98 
«7.6a 
46.06 
81.89- 
86  86 

AuBtria-Hongary. 

Netherlands 

Norway 

28. 19- 
48.08- 
21  55 

Sweden 

82  29- 

Denmark 

RoBsia  A  Finland. 

69.86 
14.88^ 

*  Thl5  tabH  is  made  ap  from  data  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  1894,  and  Malhall's 
Dictionary  of  Statistics. 

If,  as  appears  from  this  table,  no  uniform  proportion  of  currency  to  population 
exists  as  to  countries,  does  any  exist  as  to  lesser  communities,  say  our  States, 
counties,  cities,  and  towns,  or  the  cities  or  provinces  of  the  European  countries  re- 
ferred to?  The  experience  and  the  common  sense  of  every  reader  may  be  appealed 
to  in  derision  of  the  notion  that  the  number  of  people  in  a  house,  a  town,  a  State, 
or  the  whole  country,  has  anything  to  do  with  the  total  volume  of  the  money  held 
or  required  in  each  of  these  communities. 

The  disparity  shown  in  the  tables  simply  proves  that  everywhere  but  here  gov- 
ernments accept  the  doctrine  which  requires  them  to  refrain  from  meddling  in 
commercial  adjustments,  and  especially  to  refrain  from  any  attempt  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  volume  of  money  by  administrative  measures  or  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. 

Another  theory  is,  that  the  volume  of  currency  should  increase  with  increased 
wealth.  This  is  indeed  the  true  doctrine  on  this  subject,  as  may  easily  be  substan- 
tiated without  going  abroad. 

The  facts  connected  with  currency  distribution  and  movements  over  great  areas- 
and  among  large  populations  are  difficult  of  discovery  and  impossible  of  precise  as- 
certainment because  of  the  incessant  mobility  of  money ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
facts  as  to  the  normal  movement  of  coins  and  notes  in  any  particular  locality  are 
readily  obtainable.  These  facts  establish  the  principle  that  the  office  and  functioa 
of  money  is  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and  a  corollary  deduced  therefrom  is  that, 
except  while  actually  so  passing,  coins  and  notes  are,  as  far  as  their  effect  goes,  not 
money  at  all. 

V^hatever  money,  therefore,  is  hoarded,  whatever  is  held  up  in  banks,  what- 
ever is  otherwise  out  of  circulation,  constitutes  reserve  of  material  available  for  cir- 
culation, but  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  active  circulation ;  hence  the  tables  above- 
referred  to  are  misleading,  because  in  interpreting  them  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  all  the  money  in  each  country  is  in  circulation,  whereas  it  is  never  all  in  circu- 
lation, and  no  one  knows  how  much  of  it  is  circulating  at  any  particular  time  of 
day  or  night. 

One  dollar  that  changes  hands  ten  times  a  day  does  the  duty  of  ten  dollars  used 
once  in  liqui<iating  debt,  effecting  exchanges,  and  measurmg  values,  which  are  the 
only  uses  of  dollars  as  money ;  but  the  dollars  resting  in  some  man's  pocket,  or 
till,  or  safe,  are  functionless. 

Now  any  theory  of  money  distribution  or  currency  supply  must  be  defective 
that  does  not  take  account  of  the  increased  effectiveness  of  money  by  reason  of 
repetition  of  employment,  and  also  of  the  proportion  between  active  circulation 
and  reserve  which  obtains  in  different  communities.  These  two  pnnciples  are 
really  what  control  the  quantity  of  money  required  in  any  community,  at  any  given 
time,  and  because  these  vary  incessantiy  and  independently,  while  the  population 
is  nearly  constant  numerically,  it  is  impossible  for  the  per  capita  requirement 
theory  to  have  any  foundation  in  reason,  or  to  find  any  support  from  facts. 

Legislation,  therefore,  influenced  in  any  decree  by  efforts  to  apply  this  theory, 
is  misguided  and  likely  to  prove  injurious.  To  illustrate  this  view  of  the  subject^ 
money  may  be  compared  to  the  rolling  stock  of  a  railioad.    Money  is  an  instru- 
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ment  of  exchange  through  the  transportation  of  value ;  railroad  cars  are  instru- 
ments of  exchange  through  the  transportation  of  commodities. 

Now  what  railroad  manager  would  disregard  these  considerations  and  fix  the 
number  and  capacity  of  the  locomotives  and  cars  for  each  road  by  the  length  of  its 
track,  or  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  country  through  which  it  runs  ? 

Manifestlv  the  best  thing  for  railroads  generally  is  that  each  company  should 
be  free  and  able  to  adjust  the  number  of  its  locomotives  and  cars  to  its  average 
needs,  to  hire  out  its  idle  stock  when  its  own  traffic  is  dull,  to  hire  from  its  neigh- 
bors in  times  of  skctivity. 

Now  within  fifty  years  our  railroads  have  marvellously  increased  in  number 
and  extension ;  this  whole  system  of  car-interchanging  has  come  into  existence  and 
attained  proportions  but  little  appreciated  by  the  general  public,  and  although  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  every  sort  and  everywhere  are  vitally  dependent  upon  the 
uninterrupted  use  of  the  facilities  of  transportation  they  afford,  tbere  is  among  the 
people  absolute  confidence  that  the  managers  of  these  roads  can  and  will  provide 
cars  and  locomotives  enough  for  all  purposes.  No  one  has  dreamed  of  suggesting 
that  the  supjply  of  these  should  be  proportioned  to  the  population ;  no  one luis  pro- 
posed that  the  government  should  build  locomotives  and  cars. 

If  such  measures  were  adopted  they  would  immediately  disturb  railroad  man- 
agement throughout  the  United  States ;  every  workshop  for  the  manufacture  cf 
locomotives  and  cars  would  curtail  its  operations,  stop  the  purchase  of  raw  material, 
of  castings,  fittings,  etc.;  the  purveyors  of  these  articles  would  find  their  business 
paralyzed,  and,  after  fifteen  years  of  government  effort  to  increase  the  supply  of 
rolling-stock,  there  would  be  fewer  locomotives  and  cars  in  the  country  than  if  the 
railroads  had  been  let  alone 

Is  this  not  a  striking  likeness  of  the  consequences  of  the  effort  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  increase  the  supply  of  money  in  the  country  by  first  coining  two  million 
dollars'  worth  of  silver  every  month  and  afterward  buying,  with  notes  issued  for 
the  purpose,  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  monthly  ?  Are  not  the  banks  surrendering 
their  circulation ;  are  not  credits  curtailed ;  have  not  gold  coins,  estimated  to 
amount  to  1900,000,000,  disappeared  entirely  from  ordinary  circulation ;  have  not 
greenbacks  become  rare  ? 

Since  communities,  however  populous  or  geographically  extended,  consist 
wholly  of  individuals,  and  since  all  individuals  are  governed,  in  respect  to  these 
matters,  by  the  same  impulses  and  considerations,  it  follows  that  the  supply  of 
currency  in  every  community  will  be  distributed  at  any  particular  moment  accord- 
ing, first,  to  the  relative  desire  of  different  individuals  t^  use  particular  amounts, 
immediately  or  prospectively;  and,  secondly ,  according  to  the  relative  ability  of 
these  individuals  to  obtain  the  amounts  they  severally  desire. 

If  anything  causes  a  large  proportion  of  the  individuals  in  any  community  to 
simultaneously  accumulate  currency,  each  having  regard  only  to  his  own  require- 
ments, immediate  and  future,  the  aggregate  of  such  withdrawals  from  the  volume 
of  currency  will  reduce  that  portion  available  for  active  circulation  below  the  cur- 
rent needs  in  the  community,  and  produce  what  is  commonly  called  <*a  scarcity  of 
money."  It  is  a  natural  law,  resulting  from  the  uniformity  of  human  action  under 
like  conditions,  that  a  general  opinion  that  such  a  scarcity  is  likely  to  arise  tends 
of  itself  to  produce  that  scarcity,  because  every  man  in  endeavoring  to  provide 
himself  with  money  enough  to  tide  over  the  apprehended  **  squeeze,"  holds  up  all 
the  money  he  can,  and  so  helps  to  precipitate  that  very  condition  against  whicn  he 
is  endeavoring  to  guard. 

Now  in  spite  of  whatever  efforts  governments  may  make,  no  coramuity  ever 
retains  for  any  length  of  time  a  greater  volume  of  circulation  than  will  suffice  for 
its  ordinary  needs. 

There  is,  therefore,  always  a  tendency,  under  normal  conditions  of  business 
and  of  political  and  social  tranquillity,  toward  the  establishment  of  an  equilibrium 
between  the  average  volume  of  daily  cash  transactions  and  the  volume  of  the  cir- 
culation, including  in  this  term  the  checks,  drafts,  notes  and  credits  which  take 
the  place  of  "lawful"  money.  This  being  the  case,  when  an  occasion  arises,  as 
above  described,  impelling  a  general  resort  to  the  holding  up  of  money,  scarcity  is 
inevitable. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  amount  of  money  emitted  by  the  Government 
can  avert  periods  of  scarcity,  and  there  are  those  who  think  that  the  somewhat 
regular  recurrence  of  such  periods  is  inevitable.  It  is,  however,  equally  evident 
that  the  greater  the  area  covered  by  any  single  monetary  system,  the  less  likelihood 
will  there  be  of  any  occurrence  producing  a  unanimous  and  simultaneous  move- 
ment toward  the  holding  up  of  money. 

At  the  same  time,  if  all  over  this  area,  through  the  agency  of  banks  and  the 
other  appliances  of  modem  finance,  a  free  movement  of  money  is  practicable, 
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from  one  individual  or  bank  or  town  or  city  or  country  to  another,  a  temporary  in- 
crease of  need  at  one  point  will  generally  be  coincident  with  and  be  supphed  from  a 
temporary  superfluity  at  another.  In  this  way  actual  scarcity  would  be  prevented 
to  a  great  extent,  and  the  effect  of  an  apprehension  of  scarcity  would  be  reduced 
to  the  rainimnm. 

It  follows  that  periods  of  stringency  are  less  likely  to  occur  in  proportion  as  the 
area  and  population  under  one  monetary  system  become  enlarged,  and  hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  if  the  whole  world  were  under  a  uniform  monetary  system, 
such  occurr^ces  would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  if  they  were  not  rendered 
impossible. 

The  great  majority  of  people  are  led  to  favor  the^r  capita  theorv  of  money, 
not  because  they  believe  in  it  as  a  theory,  but  because  it  affords  ground  for  increased 
issues  of  money  by  the  Government,  and  they  think  that  such  increased  issues 
will  promote  prosperity  by  *' making  money  plentiful." 

Let  us  therefore  examine  this  latter  proposition. 

If  one  tries  to  think  out  the  detcils  of  any  conceivable  process  by  which  the 
mere  plentifulness  of  money  benefits  any  individual,  he  will  find  that  he  has  to 
suppose  certain  conditions  of  means,  opportunities,  abilities  and  purposes,  all  of 
which  must  be  combined  before  such  an  individual  can  appropriate  any  advantage 
to  himself  from  the  plentifulness  of  money,  and  then  upon  a  close  analysis  it  will 
be  found  that  the  advantage  arises  out  of  that  combination,  and  not  out  of  the 
plentifulness  of  money. 

The  fundamental  fallacy  of  this  whole  notion,  that  the  government  should 
make  money  plentiful,  lurks  probably  in  a  confusion  of  ideas  about  the  effect  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  money. 

The  dearness  or  cheapness  of  money  must  depend  primarily  upon  the  relation 
between  the  supply  of  loanable  funds  and  the  demand  for  the  use  of  such  funds. 
The  term  loanable  funds  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  actual  monev.  Nearly  all 
loans  are  made  by  credits  entered  on  the  books  of  a  bank,  or  by  checks  or  drafts  or 
acceptances,  and  these  pass  into  the  general  clearings  of  the  community,  of  which 
only  the  resulting  balances  are  settled  in  money;  hence  the  mere  plentifulness  of 
money  is  only  remotely  connected  with  the  supply  of  loanable  funds.  The  state  of 
trade,  the  prosperity  of  the  community,  the  degree  of  confidence  in  the  immediate 
future,  ana  the  general  state  of  credit,  immediately  and  directly,  influence  both 
lending  and  borrowing.  Whatever  tends  to  depress  these,  tends  to  raise  the  price 
of  money  by  decreasing  the  supply  of  loans  and  increasing  the  demand  for  them; 
and,  vice  versa,  whatever  tends  to  improve  trade  and  augment  prosperity,  whatever 
increases  general  confidence  and  strengthens  credit,  tends  to  make  money  cheaper 
by  encouraging  lenders  and  rendering  oorrowers  less  eager. 

Now  unnecessary,  unwise,  or  ill-considered  augmentations  in  the  volume  of 
the  currency  tend  to  produce  the  conditions  that  inevitably  make  money  scarce 
and  raise  the  rate  of  interest 

Ist.  They  tend  to  unsettle  values,  and  in  that  way  to  disturb  trade  adjust- 
ments, which  disturbance  in  turn  impairs  confidence  and  abridges  credit.  Conse- 
quently lenders  of  money  become  timid  and  borrowers  become  more  eager,  money 
is  held  out  of  circulation  and  people  say  it  is  scarce. 

2d.  A  government  that  assumes  to  itself  the  function  of  continually  increasing 
the  volume  of  money  never  reaches  a  point  at  which  it  can  stop,  because  each 
augmentation  tends  to  make  money  dearer,  and  since  the  object  is  to  make  money 
cheaper,  there  will  always  be  a  clamor  to  increase  the  scale  of  annual  augmenta- 
tions, A  government  so  situated  is  like  a  horse  going  down  hill  in  a  wagon  with- 
out brakes ;  he  must  ever  be  going  faster  and  faster,  and  yet  at  each  stride  he  aug- 
ments the  momentum  of  the  mass  that  is  pushing  him  to  destruction. 

Simply  making  monny  plentiful  cannot  exercise  the  least  influence  to  increase 
the  demand  for  any  man's  labor  or  products.  A  tradesman  may  have  millionaires 
passing  his  shop  every  day  without  selling  them  anything,  while  he  drives  a  good 
trade  with  boot-blacks  and  others  whose  means  are  limited  and  precarious,  but  who 
desire  the  goods  he  deals  in,  while  the  millionaire  does  not  want  them.  If  the 
money  in  the  pockets  of  the  passer-by  brings  no  increase  of  trade  to  a  shop,  how 
can  such  increase  come  to  it  because  of  money  lying  in  bank  or  held  in  the  NationaJ 
Treasury  ? 

It  follows  from  this  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  government,  in  provid- 
insT  money  for  its  people,  to  attempt  to  create  supplies  of  money  to  any  amount, 
arbitrarily  or  liypothetically  determined  upon  in  advance.  The  laws  can  and 
should  be  so  framed  as  that  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  will  be  deter« 
mined,  from  day  to  day,  by  the  demand  for  it.  It  is  the  demand  for  money,  the 
extent  of  the  need  for  its  use,  that  should  regulate  its  quantity. 

Since  money  performs  its  functions  as  a  medium  of  exchange  by  passing  from 
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hand  to  hand,  its  effectiveness  depends  upon  the  number  of  exchanges  effected  hy 
the  same  m  )ney  ia  a  given  time.  Kapidity  and  smoo  thness  of  circulation,  not  great- 
ness of  volume  give  effectiveness  to  a  curreacy.  To  attempt  to  stimulate  trade 
and  so  to  increase  general  prosperity  by  creating  a  volume  oC  money  greater  than 
can  be  used  effectively,  is  not  only  futile  but  pernicious,  because  it  inflicts,  either 
upon  the  government  or  the  people,  the  expense  of  carrying  so  much  dead  capitaL 

XVn:— Value. 

Value  is  an  abstract  term  expressing  a  relation — it  does  not  exist  in  things 
said  to  possess  it,  but  is  imputed  to  them  by  human  intelligence — it  is  not  a  quality 
of  objects,  but  onlv  an  attribute  with  which  they  become  invested.  Value  is  very 
different  from  utility,  though  utility  is  generally,  but  not  always,  the  basis  of  value. 
Utility  is  a  phjrsical  relation,  whereas  value  is  an  abstract  relation.  Brute  animala 
have  a  perception  of  utility ;  they  have  no  conception  of  value.  Value  is  a  purely 
human  conception.  Value  may  be  primarily  and  generically  defined  as  the  relation 
between  human  desire  and  proximate  objects  of  human  pursuit.  Those  things  with 
which  nature  supplies  us  gratuitously  are  not  objects  of  pursuit,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  invested  with  value ;  value  comes  wholly  from  unsatisfied  desire.  It  is  true 
this  desire  is  excited  by  our  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  the  thing,  and  by  our 
opinion  that  those  qualities  render  the  thing  desirable ;  J)ut  this  knowledge  anci 
this  opinion  are  in  our  minds,  they  are  not  in  the  thing,  value  being  a  relation, 
it  must  vary  by  degrees,  not  by  quantities ;  and  degrees  of  value,  since  valuo  is 
the  correlative  of  desire,  must  vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  desires  to  which  they 
are  related.  But  since  value  attaches  only  to  that  which,  though  desired,  is  as 
yet  withheld  from  our  possession,  then  value  must  vary  also  with  the  resistance  to 
appropriation. 

We  may,  therefore,  measure  the  intensity  of  such  desires  by  money  or  else  by 
human  exertion,  say  by  hours  or  days  of  labor  or  of  pursuit  Under  civilization, 
costy  outside  of  civilization,  intensity  and  duration  of  exertion,  measure  the  obsta- 
cles to  appropriating  any  desired  object.  Value,  therefore,  is  measured  by  money 
or  by  human  exertion  during  certain  intervals  of  time. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  things  alreculv  possessed  have  value.  This  is  true,  for  their 
possession  by  one  man  is  an  obstacle  to  their  appropriation  by  others ;  but  it  is 
only  the  desire  of  others  to  appropriate  them  that  gives  then  value  when  in  the 
hands  of  their  possessor. 

As  an  attribute  only,  value  is  potential,  indefinite,  undetermined,  conditional^ 
and  onlv  becomes  actual,  definite  and  determined  when  it  is  conditioned,  and  has 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  relation  between  the  thing  desired  and  one  or  more  persona 
desiring  it. 

The  force  of  gravitation  produces  relations  somewhat  like  those  expressed  by 
the  term  **  value."  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  weight  of  bodies  as  we 
speak  of  the  value  of  commodities,  but  weight  is  not  a  quality  of  such  bodies ;  it 
is  merely  an  attribute  expressive  of  a  relation  between  its  mass  and  the  earth*s 
mass. 

Ordinarilv,  value  varies  according  to  demand  and  supply,  as  the  phrase  goes,, 
and  ordinarily  demand  is. assumed  to  be  as  constant  as  the  earth's  mass  is, 
while  supply,  being  visibly  variable,  is  represented  by  the  mass  and  density  of  the 
lesser  boay. 

While  all  matter  is  subject  to  the  force  of  gravity,  and  under  ordinary  condi* 
tions  that  is  a  constant  force,  certain  substances  are  subject  to  other  forces  which, 
because  they  tend  to  modify  the  influence  of  gravity,  are  habitually  measured  by 
the  degrees  in  which  tliey  effect  such  modification.  Motion  is  one  of  these  forces ; 
magnetism  is  another. 

As  weight  is  the  relation  between  the  earth's  mass  and  any  body  suspended 
ponderably  within  thescx>pe  of  the  earth's  attraction,  so  value,  in  a  general  sense, 
IS  the  relation  between  the  world's  demand  and  any  commodity  suspended  com- 
mercially within  the  scope  of  the  world's  attainment.  Again,  as  motion  is  a  rela- 
tion  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  body  moving  and,  on  the  other  h  nd,  definite 
points  in  time  and  space,  so  "  value  in  exchange  "  (money  or  its  equivalents)  is  the 
relation  between  the  commodities  serving  as  money,  on  the  one  hand,  and  definite 
standards  or  fixed  points  of  value,  on  the  other.  Finally,  as  magnetism  is  a  sim- 
ple relation  of  elective  affinity,  so  the  intrinsic  value  of  precious  stones  and  objects 
of  art  seem-i  to  express  that  intensity  of  desire  which  distinguishes  the  pursuit  of 
gratifications  from  tho  pursuit  of  objects  of  mere  utility. 

In  the  light  of  this  conception,  it  may  clarify  our  views  of  money  to  regard  it 
as  a  value  in  action.    It  does  exhibit  some  of  the  characteristics  of  force.    It  is  a 
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debt-paying  force  under  statute  law ;  a  labor-compelling  force,  and  a  purchasing 
force  under  indastrial  laws.  Now,  forces  to  be  utilized  must  be  measured,  and 
their  measurement  is  expressed  in  degrees  of  force,  while  the  mode  or  scale  of 
measurement  depends  upon  a  Axed  standard,  in  like  manner,  money,  to  be  useful, 
even  as  a  debt-paying  force,  must  be  permanently  related  to  some  fixed  standard 
of  value. 

Commerce  deals  in  commodities;  finance  deals  in  values.  Commodities  are 
things  classified  according  to  their  substance,  their  utility  and  their  distribution; 
values  are  things  classified  according  to  their  value,  without  regard  to  substance, 
utility,  or  distribution. 

Regarded  as  a  whole,  commerce  is  really  reducible  to  a  complicated  system  of 
barter,  of  which  finance  is  employed  in  keeping  an  account.  The  commodities  ex- 
changed in  bulk  by  commerce  are  here  measured  by  value,  regardless  of  their  sub- 
stance. Everv  invoice  is  rept*esented  by  a  bill  of  lading  describing  its  substance 
(commercial  force)  and  a  bill  of  exchange  specifying  its  value  (financial  force). 
JBankers  deal  in  these,  and  when  balances  arise  between  individuals,  cities,  sections, 
or  countries,  bankers  (who  are  merchants  of  money)  transfer  the  "boot"  that 
"evens  the  trade."  Banks  perform  this  office  for  individual  traders,  cities,  and 
sections ;  clearing  houses  perform  it  for  banks ;  the  body  of  foreign  bankers  per- 
form it  for  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  considered  as  a  whole. 

This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  the  principles  of  barter,  of  simple  trade, 
must  apply  to  all  commercial  and  financial  operations ;  that  the  ciphers  which  in 
notation  distmguish  1,000,000  from  1,  merely  change  the  degree  of  whatever  force 
the  integer  possesses— 1,000,000  dollars  is  simply  oaa  dollar  raised  to  the  millionth 
power,  as  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  means  one  bushel  repeated  a  million  times. 
The  commerce  of  the  country,  though  expressed  in  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
is  made  up  wholly  of  transactions  conducted  by  individuals  ;  all  of  these  are  reduci- 
ble, as  we  have  seen,  to  a  common  denominator,  value ;  hence  in  the  aggreg^ate 
they  are  subject  to  the  laws  and  influences  that  apply  to  each  separate  transaction, 
ana  to  none  others. 

XVin. — The  Standard  op  Value. 

Ephron  the  Hittite,  dwelling  among  the  children  of  Heth,  owned  a  field  which 
Abraham,  who  had  come  to  Hebron  to  bury  Sarah,  his  wife,  desired  to  buy  for  a 
sepulchre.  Ephron  pressed  it  upon  him  as  a  gift ;  Abraham  insisted  upon  paying 
** the  full  money  it  is  worth."  Whereupon  Ephron  said,  "The  land  is  worth  400 
shekels  of  silver." 

We  feel  as  much  confidence  as  Ephron  expressed  as  to  the  money  our  property 
is  worth ;  yet  statesmen,  financiers,  and  economists  have  been  for  a  hundred  years 
debating  what  is  thu  standard  of  value,  and  are  to-day  undecided  whether  the  labor 
that  produces  values  is  also  the  basis  of  their  measurement,  or  whether  values  and 
labor,  too,  are  measured  bv  gold  and  silver.  In  recent  years  another  question  has 
arisen,  viz. ,  whether  gold  alone  should  or  should  not  be  made  by  law  the  sole 
standard  of  value. 

The  existence  of  trade  creates  the  need  of  a  standard  of  value,  and  since  trade 
at  the  present  day  is  world-wide,  there  is  now  a  necessity,  not  existing  even  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  for  a  world-wide  standard  of  value.  .Millions  of  us  buy  and  sell 
things  by  yards  and  pounds,  bushels  and  gallons,  and  are  content  with  the  imple- 
ments kept  in  the  shop  or  those  sold  to  us  for  use  at  home.  We  assume  that  they 
are  correct,  and  make  them  the  standards  for  all  our  measurements — without  re- 
calling, even  if  we  know,  that  the  laws  require  implements  of  measurement  to 
■conform  to  certain  standards  carefully  and  accurately  constructed,  which  are  kept 
under  lock  and  key  at  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 

So  it  is  with  our  value-scales ;  we  use  dollars,  etc.,  as  measures  of  value,  with- 
out reflecting  that  their  usefulness  for  this  purpose  depends  wholly  upon  their  cor- 
respondence with  the  standard  of  value  fixed  by  law,  just  as  the  usefulness  of  foot- 
rules,  quart  measures,  and  oound  weights  depends  upon  their  conformity  with  the 
legal  standards  of  dimension  and  weight. 

We  have  seen  how  in  each  country  the  monetary  unit  serves  as  a  standard  by 
which  local  money  is  maintained  at  uniform  value,  so  that  any  of  it  may  serve  as 
a  measure  of  value  in  the  daily  traffic  of  the  people ;  and  the  same  principle  re- 
•quires  that  all  nations  that  trade  together  must  have  a  standard  of  value  common 
to  all. 

.It  has  been  established  in  Chapter  XV.  of  this  treatise,  that  whatever  settles 
balances  at  any  focus  of  exchanges  is  alone  competent  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of 
money  throughout  the  area  traversed  by  the  transactions  settled  at  that  focas; 
hence,  so  far  as  the  purely  commercial  aspect  of  the  question  is  concerned,  it 
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enemy,  and  its  not  having  recovered  to  the  circumstance  of  the  paper  of  England  not 
being  exchans^eable  for  cash." 

•*  Since  tlie  conduct  of  the  enemy  which  you  have  described,  what  other  causes  have 
continued  to  operate  on  the  continent  to  lower  the  course  of  exchange  ?— Very  con- 
siderable shipments  from  the  Baltic,  which  were  drawn  for  and  the  bills  negotiated 
immediateljT  on  the  shipments  taking  place,  without  consulting  the  interest  of  ther 
proprietors  in  this  country  much,  by  deferring  such  a  n"gotiatiou  till  a  demand  should 
take  place  for  such  bills  :  The  continued  difficulty  and  uncertainly  in  carrying  on  ther 
correspondence  between  this  country  and  the  continent :  The  curtfiilcd  number  of 
houses  to  be  found  on  the  continent  wiltinir  to  undertnke  such  operations,  either  by 
accepting  bills  for  English  account  drawn  from  the  various  parts  where  shipments  take 
place,  or  by  accepting  bills  drawn  from  this  country,  either  against  property  shipped,  or 
on  a  speculative  idea  that  the  exchange  either  ought  or  is  likely  to  rise  :  The  length  of 
time  that  is  required  before  goods  can  be  converted  into  cash,  from  the  circuitous  routes 
they  are  obliged  to  take  ;  The  very  large  sums  of  money  paid  to  foreign  ship  owners, 
which  in  some  instances,  such  as  on  the  article  of  hemp,  has  amounted  to  nearly  its 
prime  cost  in  Russia  :  The  want  of  middle  men  who  as  formerly  us^ed  to  employ  great 
capitals  in  exchange  operations,  who.  from  the  inc^re  ised  ditficulties  and  d»ing«-rs  to 
which  such  operations  are  now  subject,  are  at  present  rarely  to  be  met  with,  to  make  com- 
bined exchange  operations,  which  tend  to  anticipate  prohable  ultimate  lesults." 

The  preceding  answers,  and  the  rest  of  this  genileman's  evidence,  all  involve  this 
principle,  expressed  more  or  less  distinctly,  that  bullion  is  the  true  rejjulator  both  of  the 
value  of  a  local  currency  and  of  the  rate  of  foreign  exchnnges  ;  and  that  the  free  con- 
Tertibility  of  paper  currency  into  the  precious  metals,  and  the  free  exportation  of  those 
metals,  place  a  limit  to  the  fall  of  exchan&re,  and  not  only  check  the  exchanges  from 
falling  below  that  limit,  but  recover  them  by  restoring  the  balance. 

Par  op  Exchange 

Tour  Committee  need  not  particularly  point  out  in  what  respects  these  opinions 
received  from  persons  of  practical  detail,  are  Vigue  and  unsatisfactory,  and  in  what 
respects  they  are  contradictory  of  one  another  ;  considerable  assistance,'  however,  may 
be  derived  from  the  information  which  the  evidence  of  these  persons  affords,  in  ex- 
plaining the  true  causes  of  the  present  sta  e  of  the  exchanges. 

Your  Committee  conceive  that  there  is  no  point  of  trade,  considered  politically, 
which  is  better  settled  than  the  Bubj?ct  of  foreign  exchanges.  The  par  of  exchange  be- 
tween two  countries  is  that  sum  of  the  currency  of  either  of  the  two,  which  in  point  of 
intrinsic  V;ilue,  is  precisely  equal  to  a  given  sum  of  the  currency  of  the  other  ;  that  is, 
contains  precisely  an  equal  weight  of  ^old  or  silver  of  the  same  fineness.  If  25  livres 
of  France  contained  precisely  an  equd  quantity  of  pure  silver  with  20«.  sterling,  26 
would  be  Slid  to  be  the  pir  of  exchange  between  London  and  Paris.  I!^  one  country 
uses  gold  for  its  principal  measure  of  value,  and  another  uses  silver,  the  par  between 
those  countries  cannot  be  estimated  for  any  particular  period,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  at  that  particular  period  ;  and  as  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  precious  metals  is  subject  to  fluctuation,  the  par  of  exchange  between 
two  such  countries  is  not  strictly  a  fixed  point,  but  fluctuates  within  certain  limits.  •  An 
illustration  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  evidence,  in  the  calculation  of  the  par  between 
London  and  Hamburgh,  which  is  estimated  to  be  84/  SJ^  Flemish  shillings  for  a  pound 
sterling.  That  rate  or  exchange.which  is  produced  at  any  particular  period  by  a  balance 
of  trade  or  payments  between  the  two  countries,  and  by  a  consequent  disproportion  be- 
tween the  supply  and  the  demand  of  bills  drawn  by  the  one  upon  the  other,  is  a  de- 
parture on  one  siie  or  the  other  from  the  real  and  fixed  par.  But  this  renl  par  will  be 
altered  if  any  change  takes  place  in  the  currency  of  one  of  the  two  countries,  whether 
that  change  consists  in  tte  wear  or  debasement  of  a  metallic  currency  below  its  stan- 
dard, or  in  the  discredit  of  a  forced  paper  currency,  or  in  the  excess  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency, not  convertible  into  specie  ;  a  fall  having  taken  place  in  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  a  given  portion  of  one  currency,  that  portion  will  no  longer 
be  equal  to  the  same  p'>rtion,  as  before,  of  the  other  currency.  But  though 
the  real  par  of  the  currencies  is  thus  altered,  the  dealers,  having  little  or  no  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  par,  continue  to  reckon  their  course  of  exchanges  from  the  former  denom- 
ination of  the  par  ;  and  in  this  state  of  things  a  distinction  is  necessary  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  real  and  computed  course  of  exchange.  The  computed  course  of  exv^hange 
as  expressed  in  the  tables  used  by  the  merchants,  will  then  include,  not  only  the  real 
difference  of  exchange  arising  from  the  state  of  trade,  but  likewise  the  difference  be- 
tween the  original  par  and  the  new  par.  Those  two  sums  may  happen  to  be  added  to- 
gether in  the  calculation,  or  they  may  happen  to  be  set  against  each  othe^  If  the 
country,  whose  currency  has  been  depreciated  in  comparison  with  the  othci,  has  the 
balanc  of  trade  also  against  it,  the  computed  rate  of  exchange  will  appear  to  be 
still  more  unfavorable  than  the  real  difference  of  exchange  will  be  found  to  be  ;  and  so 
if  that  same  country  has  the  balsvnce  of  trade  in  its  favor,  the  computed  ^te  of  ep 
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change  will  appear  to  be  much  less  favorable  than  the  real  diflference  of  exchange  "will 
be  found  to  be.  Before  the  new  coinage  of  our  silver  in  King  William's  time,  the  ex- 
change between  England  and  Holland,  computed  in  the  usual  manner  according  to  the 
standard  of  their  respective  Mints  was  2/>  per  cent,  against  England  ;  but  the  value  of 
the  current  coin  of  England  was  more  than  25  per  cent,  below  the  standard  value  ;  so 
that  if  that  of  Holland  was  at  its  full  8t>iudard,  the  n>al  exchange  was  in  fact  in  favor 
of  Eaglaml.  It  may  happen  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  two  parts  of  the  calculation 
may  be  both  opposite  and  equal,  the  real  exchange  in  favor  of  the  country  by  trade 
being  equal  to  the  nominal  exchange  against  it  by  the  state  of  its  currency  ;  in  that  case, 
the  computed  exchange  will  be  at  par,  while  the  real  exchange  is  in  fact  m  favor  of  that 
country  .  Again,  the  currencies  of  both  the  countries  which  trade  together  may  have 
under&one  an  alteration,  and  that  either  m  an  equal  degree,  or  unequally  ;  in  such  a 
case,  tne  question  of  the  real  state  of  the  exchange  between  them  becomes  a  little  more 
complicated,  but  it  is  to  be  resolved  exactly  upon  the  same  principle.  Without  goin^ 
out  of  the  bounds  of  the  present  inquiry,  this  may  be  well  illustrated  by  the  present 
state  of  the  exchange  of  London  with  Portugal,  as  quoted  in  the  tables  of  the  18th  €>t 
May  last.  The  exchange  of  London  on  Lisbon  appears  to  be  67^  ;  67^<Z.  sterling  for 
a  milree  is  the  old  established  par  of  exchange  between  the  two  countries  ;  and  67^  ac- 
cordingly is  still  said  to  be  the  par.  But  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lynde,  it  appeare,  that, 
in  Portugal,  all  payments  are  now  by  law  made  one-half  in  hard  money,  and  one  half  in 
government  paper  ;  and  that  this  paper  is  depreciated  at  a  discount  of  27  per  cent  Upon 
all  payments  made  in  Portugal,  therefore,  there  is  a  discount  or  loss  of  13 J^  per  <^ent.  and 
the  exchange  at  67^,  though  nominally  at  par,  is  in  truth,  18^  per  cent,  against  this 
country.  If  the  exchange  were  really  at  par,  it  would  be  quoted  at  56  65-100  or  appar- 
ently 18^  per  cent,  in  favor  of  London,  as  compared  with  the  old  par  which  was  fixed 
Jr'^'ore  the  depreciation  of  the  Portuguese  medium  of  payments.  Whether  this  18i  per 
cr  '.  which  stands  against  this  country  by  *he  present  exchange  on  Lisbon,  is  a  real 
d?  srence  of  exchange,  occasioned  by  the  oourse  of  trade  and  by  the  remittances  to 
P  tugal  on  account  of  government,  or  a  nominal  and  apparent  exchange  occasioned  by 
a.  lething  in  the  state  of  our  own  currency,  or  is  partly  real  and  partly  nominal,  maj 
peihaps  be  determined  by  what  your  Committee  have  yet  to  state. 

It  appears  to  your  Committee  to  have  been  long  settled  and  understood  as  a  principle 
that  the  difference  of  exchange  resulting  from  the  state  of  trade  and  payments  between 
two  countries  is  limited  by  the  expense  of  conveying  and  insuring  the  precious  metals 
from  one  country  to  the  other  ;  at  least,  that  it  cannot  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
exceed  that  limit.  The  real  difference  of  exchange,  resulting  from  the  state  of  trade, 
and  payments  never  can  fall  lower  than  the  amount  of  such  expense  of  carriage,  includ- 
ing the  insurance.  The  truth  of  this  position  is  so  plain,  and  it  is  so  uniformly  agreed 
to  oy  all  the  practical  authorities,  both  commercial  and  political,  that  your  Committee 
will  assume  it  as  indisputable. 

It  occurred,  however,  to  your  Committee  that  the  amount  of  that  charge  and  premium 
of  insurance  might  be  increased  above  what  it  has  been  in  ordinary  periods  even  of  war, 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  at  present  obstruct  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and  that  as  such  an  increase  would 
place  so  much  lower  than  usual  the  limit  to  which  our  exchanges  might  fall,  an  explan- 
ation might  thereby  be  furnished  of  their  present  unusual  falL  Your  Committee  accord- 
ingly directed  their  enquiries  to  this  point. 

Cost  op  TRAKSPOBTiNa  Gold. 

It  was  stated  to  your  Committee,  by  the  merchant  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  trade  between  this  country  and  the  Continent,  that 
the  present  expense  of  transporting  gold  from  London  to  Hamburgh,  independent  of 
the  premium  of  insurance,  is  from  li  to  2  per  cent. ;  that  the  risk  is  very  variable  from 
day  to  day,  so  that  there  is  no  fixed  premium,  but  he  conceived  the  average  risk,  for  the 
fifteen  months  preceding  the  time  when  he  spoke,  to  have  been  about  4  per  cent.,  mak- 
ing the  whole  cost  of  sending  gold  from  London  to  Hamburgh  for  those  fifteen  months 
at  such  average  of  the  risk,  from  5i  to  6  per  cent.— Mr.  Abraham  Goldsmid  stated,  that 
in  the  last  five  or  six  months  of  the  year  1809,  the  expense  of  sending  ^Id  to  Holland 
varied  exceedingly,  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  for  all  charges,  covering  the  nsk  as  well  as  the 
costs  of  transportation.  By  the  evidence  which  was  taken  before  the  Committees  upon 
Bank  Affairs,  in  1797,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  sending  specie  from  London  to  Ham- 
burgh in  that  time  of  war,  including  all  charges  as  well  as  an  average  of  insur- 
ance, was  estimated  at  a  little  more  iian  8i  per  cent.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  state  of  tiie  war, 
and  the  increased  difficulties  of  intercourse  with  the  Continent,  the  cost  of  transporting 
t^te  precious  metals  thither  from  this  country  has  not  only  been  rendered  more  fluctuat- 
f  ig  than  it  used  to  be,  but,  upon  the  whole.  Is  very  considerably  increased.  It  would 
.  ppear,  however,  that  upon  an  average  of  the  risk  for  that  period  when  it  seems  to 
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liave  been  highest,  the  last  half  of  the  last  year,  the  coi-t  and  insurance  of  transporting 
gold  to  Hamburgh  or  to  Holland  did  not  exceed  7  per  cent.  It  was  of  cruise  greaier 
fit  particular  tinies,  when  tne  risk  was  above  that  average.  It  is  evident  al>o  that  the 
risk,  and  consequently  the  whole  cost  of  transporting  it  to  an  inland  market,  lo  Paris, 
for  example,  would  upon  an  average,  be  higher  than  that  of  carrying  it  to  AmNier- 
•dam  or  Hamburgh.  It  follows  that  the  limit  to  which  the  exchanges,  as  resulting 
from  the  state  of  trade,  might  fall  and  continue  unfavorable  for  a  consiuerable  length 
of  time,  has,  during  the  period  in  question,  l)een  a  good  deal  lower  than  in  former 
limes  of  war  ;  but  it  appears  also,  that  the  expense  of  remitting  specie  has  not  been 
increased  so  much,  and  that  the  limit  by  which  the  depression  of  the  exchanges  is 
bounded  has  not  been  lowered  so  much,  as  to  afford  an  adequate  explanation  of  a  faU 
of  the  exchanges  so  great  as  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  below  par.  The  increased  cost 
of  such  remittance  would  explain,  at  those  moments  when  the  risk  was  greatest,  a  fall 
of  something  more  than  7  per  cent,  in  the  exchange  with  Hamburgh  or  Holland,  and  a 
fall  still  greater  perhaps  in  the  exchange  with  Paris  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  fall  which  has 
^ictiially  taken  place,  remains  to  be  explained  in  some  other  manner. 

Your  Committee  are  disposed  to  think  from  the  result  of  the  whole  evidence, 
contradictory  as  it  is,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  of  this  country,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  were  such  as  to  occasion  a  real  fall  of  our  exchanges  wuth  the  Con- 
tinent to  a  certain  extent,  and  perhaps  at  one  peiiod  almost  as  low  as  the  limit  fixed 
hy  the  expense  of  remitting  gold  from  hence  to  the  respective  markets.  And  your 
Committee  is  inclined  to  this  opinion,  both  by  what  is  stated  regarding  the  excels  of 
imports  from  the  Continent  above  the  exports,  though  that  is  the  part  of  the  subject 
which  is  left  most  in  doubt ;  and  also  by  what  instated  respecting  the  mode  in  which 
the  payments  in  our  trade  have  been  latterly  effected,  an  advance  being  paid  upon  the 
imports  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  a  long  credit  being  given  upon  the  ex- 
ports to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

Your  Committee,  observing  how  entirely  the  present  depression  of  our  exchange 
^th  Europe  is  referred  by  many  persons  to  a  great  excet's  of  our  imports  above  our 
exports,  have  called  for  an  account  of  the  actual  value  of  those  for  the  last-  five 
years  ;  and  Mr.  Irving,  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs,  has  accordingly  furnished 
the  most  accurate  estimate  of  both  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  form.  He  has  also 
endeavored  lo  forward  the  object  of  the  Committee  by  calculating  how  much  should 
be  deducted  from  the  value  of  goods  imported,  on  account  of  articles  in  return  for 
which  nothing  is  exported.  These  deductions  consist  of  the  produce  of  fisheries,  and 
of  imports  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  rents,  profits, 
«nd  capital  remitted  to  proprietors  in  this  country.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
this  country,  upon  the  face  of  the  account  thus  made  up,  was  : 

In  1805  about £  6,616,000 

'*  1806   •*  ....  10.437,000 

**  1807  '*     5,866,(K)0 

"1808     '* 12,481,000 

"1809      "     14,834,000 

So  far,  therefore,  as  any  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  balance  thus  exhibited, 
the  exchanges  during  the  present  year,  in  which  many  payments  to  this  country  on  ac- 
•count  of  the  very  advantageous  balinces  of  the  two  former  years  may  be  expected  to 
take  place,  ought  to  be  peculiarly  favorable. 

Your  Committee,  however,  place  little  confidence  in  deductions  made  even  from  the 
improved  document  which  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  the  Inspector-General  has 
'enabled  him  to  furnish.  It  is  defective,  as  Mr.  Irving  has  himself  stated,  inasmuch  as 
it  supplies  no  account  of  the  sum  drawn  by  foreigners  (which  is  at  the  present  period 
peculiarly  largt),  on  account  of  freight  due  to  them  for  the  employment  of  their  ship, 
ping,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  sum  receivable  from  them  (and  forming  an  addition 
to  the  value  of  our  exported  articles),  on  account  of  freight  arising  from  the  employment 
of  British  shipping.  It  leaves  out  of  consideration  all  interest  on  capital  in  England 
possessed  by  foreigners,  and  on  capital  abroad  belonging  to  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  the  pecuniary  transjctions  between  the  governments  of  England  and  Ireland. 
It  tbkes  no  cognizance  of  contraband  trade,  and  of  exported  and  imported  bullion,  of 
which  no  account  is  rendered  at  the  Custom  House.  It  likewise  omits  a  most  important 
Article,  the  variations  of  which,  if  correctly  stated,  would  probably  be  found  to  cor- 
respond in  a  great  degree  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  apparently  favorable  balance; 
namely,  the  bills  drawn  on  government  for  our  naval,  military,  and  other  expenses  in 
foreign  parts.    Your  Committee  had  hoped  to  receive  an  account  of  these  from  the 
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table  of  the  House;  but  there  has  been  some  difficulty  and  consequent  delay  in  ezecutinii^ 
a  material  part  of  the  order  made  fur  theui.  It  appears  from  "  An  Account,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  made  out,  of  sums  paid  for  expenses  abroad  in  1798-4-5-6,"  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Lords'  Report  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Bill,  that  the  suma 
so  paid  were, 

In  1793 £  2,785,253 

*'  1794 8.885,591 

'*  1795 11.040,286 

"  1796 10,649,916 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  official  value  of  our  Imports  and  Exports  witb 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  alone,  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  : 


1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 


Imports. 


£10,008,649 
8,197.256 
7,978,510 
4,210.671 
9,551,857 


Exports. 


£15,465.480 
18.216,886 
12,689,590 
11,280,490 
28,722,615 


Balance    in   favor 

of  Great  Britain 

reckoned    in 

Official  Value. 


£  5,456,781 

5,019,180 

4.716,080 

7,069.81ft 

14,170,768 


The  balances  with  Europe  alone  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  as  exhibited  in  this  imper- 
fect statement,  are  not  far  from  corresponding  with  the  general  and  more  accurate  bal- 
ances l)efore  given.  The  favorable  balance  of  1809  with  Europe  alone,  if  computed 
according  to  the  actual  value,  would  be  much  more  considerable  than  the  value  of  the 
same  year,  in  the  former  general  statement.  A  favorable  balance  of  trade  on  the  face 
of  the  account  of  exports  and  imports,  presented  annually  to  Pailiament,  is  a  very 
probable  consequence  of  large  drafts  on  Government  for  foreign  expenditure;  and  aug- 
mentation of  exports,  and  a  diminution  of  imports,  bein^  promoted  and  even  enforced 
by  the  means  of  such  drafts.  For,  if  the  supply  of  bills  drawn  abroad,  either  by  the 
agents  of  Government,  or  by  individuals,  is  disproportionate  to  the  dtmand,  the  price  of 
them  in  foreign  money  falls,  until  it  is  so  low  as  to  invite  purchasers;  and  the  purchasers, 
who  are  generally  foreigners,  not  wishing  to  transfer  theh:  property  permanently  to 
England,  nave  a  reference  to  the  terms  on  which  the  bills  on  England  will  purchase 
those  British  commodities  which  are  in  demand,  either  in  theii;  own  country,  or  ii> 
intermediate  places,  with  which  the  account  may  he  adjusted.  Thus,  the  price  of  the 
bills  beinff  regulated  in  some  degree  bv  that  of  British  commodities,  and  continuing  to 
fall  tin  it  oecomes  so  low  as  to  be  likely  to  afford  profit  on  the  purchase  and  exportation 
of  these  commodities,  an  actual  exportation  nearly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the 
bills  drawn  can  scarcely  fail  to  take  place.  It  follows,  that  there  cannot  be,  for  any- 
long  period,  either  a  highly  favorable  or  unfavorable  balance  of  trade;  for  the  balance 
no  sooner  affects  the  price  of  bills,  than  the  price  of  bills,  by  its  re-action  on  the  state  of 
trade,  promotes  an  equalization  of  commercial  exports  and  imports.  Your  Committee 
have  here  considered  cash  and  bullion  as  forming  a  part  of  the  general  mass  of  exported 
or  imported  articles,  and  as  transferred  according  to  the  state  both  of  the  supply  and 
the  demand;  forming,  however,  under  certain  circumstances,  especially  in  case  of  great 
fluctuations  in  the  general  commerce,  a  peculiarly  commodious  remittance. 

Your  Committee  have  enlarged  on  the  documents  supplied  by  Mr.  Irving,  for  the  sake 
of  throwing  further  light  on  the  general  question  of  the  balance  of  trade  and  the  ex- 
changes, and  of  dissipating  some  very  prevalent  errors  which  have  a  great  practical 
influence  on  the  subject  now  under  consideration. 

Actual  State  of  Forbion  Exchanob. 


^  That  the  real  ezchanee  against  this  country  with  the  continent  cannot,  at  any  time,, 
have  materially  exceeded  the  limit  fixed  by  the  cost  at  that  time  of  transporting  specie^ 
your  Committee  are  convinced  upon  the  principles  which  havd  been  already  stated. 
That,  in  point  of  fact,  those  exchanges  have  not  exceeded  that  limit  seems  to  receive  a 
very  satisfactory  illustration  from  one  part  of  the  evidence  of  >tr.  Greffulhe,  who,  of  all 
the  merchants  examined,  seemed  most  wedded  to  the  opinion  that  the  state  of  the 
balance  payments  alone  was  sufficient  to  account  for  any  depression  of  the  exchanges^ 
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iiowever  great  From  what  the  Committee  bave  alrea«)y  stated  with  respect  to  the  par 
of  exchaoge,  it  is  manifest  that  the  exchange  betweeu  two  countries  is  at  its  real  par» 
ivhen  a  given  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  one  country  is  convertible  at  the  market 
price  into  sucti  an  amount  of  the  currency  of  that  country,  as  will  purchase  a  bill  of 
•exchange  on  the  other  country  for  such  an  amount  of  the  currency  of  that  other 
country,  as  will  there  be  convertible  at  the  market  pi  ice  into  an  equal  quantity  of  gold 
or  silver  of  the  same  fineness.  In  the  same  manner,  the  real  exchange  is  in  favor  of  a 
•country  having  money  transactions  with  another,  when  a  given  quantity  of  gold  or 
silver  in  the  former  is  convertible  for  such  an  amount  in  the  currency  of  that  latter 
country,  as  will  there  be  convertible  into  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  of  the  same 
finene^^s. 

Upon  these  principles,  your  Committee  dcs'red  Mr.  Qreffulhe  to  make  certain  calcu- 
lations, which  appear  in  his  answers  to  the  following  questions,  viz. : 

'*  Supposing  you  had  a  pound  weight  troy  of  gold  of  the  English  standard  at  Paris, 
and  that  you  wished  by  means  of  that  to  procure  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  London,  what 
would  be  the  amount  of  the  bill  of  exchange  which  you  would  procure  in  the  present 
circumstances  ?— I  tlnd  that  a  pound  of  gold  of  the  British  standard  at  the  present 
markrt  pi  ice  of  105  francs,  and  the  exchange  at  20  livres,  would  purchase  a  bill  of  ex- 
change of  592.  8«. 

"  At  the  prfsent  market  price  of  gold  in  London,  how  much  standard  gold  can  you 
f>urcha8  i  for  592.  8«.  ?~At  the  price  of  42.  12<.  I  find  it  will  purchase  13  ounces  of  gold, 
with  a  very  small  fraction. 

■*  Then  what  is  the  difference  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  standard  gold  which  is 
•equivalent  to  592.  8^.  of  our  currency  as  at  Paris  and  in  London  ?—* About  o^  per  cent. 

''Suppose  you  have  a  pound  weight  troy  of  our  standard  gold  at  Hamburgh,  and 
that  you  wisheil  to  part  with  it  for  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  London,  what  would  be  the 
amount  of  the  bill  of  exchana^e,  which,  in  the  present  circumstances,  you  would  procure  ? 
— At  the  Hamburgh  price  of  101,  and  the  exchange  at  29,  the  amount  of  the  bill  pur* 
chased  on  London  would  be  582.  4«. 

'*  What  quantity  of  our  standard  gold,  at  the  present  price  of  42.  12«.  do  you  purchase 
for  582  4«.  ?— About  12  ounces  and  8  dwta 

"Then  what  is  the  difference  per  cent,  between  the  quantity  of  standard  gold  at 
Hamburgh  and  in  London,  which  is  equivalent  to  582.  4«.  sterling  ?— About 5^  ptr  cent. 

"  Suppose  you  had  a  pound  weight  troy  of  our  standard  gold  at  Am-terdam,  and 
wished  to  part  with  it  for  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  London,  what  would  be  the  amount 
eterling  of  the  bill  of  exchange  which  vou  would  procure  ?— At  the  Amsterdam  price 
of  11^.  exchange  81.6,  and  Bank  agio  1  per  cent.,  the  amount  of  the  bill  on  London 
would  be  582.  \%s. 

"  At  the  present  price  of  42. 12«.  what  quantity  of  our  standard  gold  do  you  purchase 
in  London  for  582.  18«.  steriing  ?~12  oz.  16  dwts. 

"  How  much  is  that  per  cent.  ?— 7  per  cent." 

Similitr  calculations,  but  made  upon  different  assumed  data,  will  be  found  in  the  evi- 
•deoce  of  Mr.  Abraham  Goldsmid.  From  these  answers  of  Mr.  Greffuihe,  it  appe-^rs, 
that  when  the  computed  exchange  with  Hambur/w&s  29,  that  is,  from  16  to  17  percent. 
l)elow  par,  the  real  difference  of  exchange,  resulting  from  the  state  of  trade  and  Imlance 
of  pivmen.s  was  no  more  than  6%  per  cent,  against  this  country,  that  wh«-n  the  com- 
putedf  exchange  with  Amsterdam  was  81.6,  that  is  about  15  per  cent,  below  par,  the  real 
exchange  was  no  more  than  7  per  cent,  against  this  country;  that  when  the  computed 
exchange  with  Paris  was  20,  that  is  20  per  cent,  below  par,  the  real  exchange  was  no 
more  than  8^  per  cent,  against  this  country.  After  making  these  allowances,  there- 
fore, for  the  efffCt  of  the  balance  of  trade  and  payments  upon  our  exchanges  with 
those  places,  there  will  still  remain  a  fall  of  11  per  cent,  in  the  exchange  with  Ham- 
burgh, of  above  8  per  cent,  in  the  exchange  with  Holland,  and  llj^  per  cent,  in  the 
exchange  with  Paris,  to  be  explained  in  some  other  manner. 

If  the  same  mode  of  calculation  be  applied  to  the  more  recent  statements  of  the  ex- 
change with  the  continent,  it  will  perhaps  appear  that,  though  the  computed  exchange 
is  at  present  against  this  country,  the  real  exchange  is  in  its  lavor. 

From  the  foregoing  reasons  relative  to  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  if  they  are  con- 
sidered apart,  your  Committee  find  it  difficult  to  resist  an  inference,  that  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  great  fall  which  the  exchanges  lately  suffered  must  have  resulted  not  from 
the  Slate  of  trade,  but  from  a  change  in  the  relative  value  of  our  domestic  currency. 
But,  when  this  deduction  is  joined  with  that  which  your  Comm'ttee  have  stated,  re- 
specting the  change  in  the  market  price  of  gold,  that  inference  appears  to  be  demon. 
«trated. 

III. 

EFFECT  OF  BANK  OF  ENGLAND   QUASI   LEGAL   TENDER   ISSUES   ON 

GOLD  EXPORTS  AND  PAPER  DEPRECIATION, 

In  consequence  of  the  opinion  which  your  Committee  entertained,  that^  the  present 
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artificial  condition  of  the  circulating  medium  of  this  country,  it  is  most  important  to 
"watch  the  foreign  exci)ang('S  und  the  market  price  of  gold,  your  Conmiittee  were  desir- 
ous to  learn  whether  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Enirlandlield  the  same  opinion,  and 
derived  from  it  a  practical  rule  fey  the  control  of  their  circulation ;  and  particularly 
"Whether,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  the  great  depression  of  the  exchanges,  and  the^ 
great  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  had  suggested  to  the  Directors  any  suspicion  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  being  excessive. 

Practice  op  the  Bank. 

Mr.  Whitmore,  the  late  Governor  of  the  Bank,  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  in 
regulating  the  general  amount  of  the  loans  and  discounts,  he  did  **  not  advert  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  exchanges  ;  it  appearing  upon  a  reference  to  the  amount  of  our 
notes  in  circulation,  and  the  course  of  exciiange,  that  they  frequently  have  no  connec- 
tion." He  afterward  said,  "My  opinion  is,  1  do  not  know  whether  it  is  that  of  the 
Bank,  that  the  amount  of  our  paper  circulation  has  no  reference  at  all  to  the  state  of 
the  exchange."  And  on  a  subsequent  day  Mr.  Whitmore  stated,  that  "  the  present  un- 
favorable state  of  exchange  has  no  influence  upon  the  amount  of  their  issues,  the  Bank 
having  acted  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  they  did  before."  He  was  likewise  asked, 
"Whether,  in  regulating  the  amount  of  their  circulation,  the  Bank  ever  adverted  to  th& 
difference  between  the  market  and  Mint  price  of  gold,  and  having  desired  to  have  time 
to  consider  that  question,  Mr.  Whitmore,  on  a  subsequent  day,  answered  it  in  the 
following  terms,  which  suggested  these  further  questions  : 

**  In  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  your  notes,  out  in  circulation,  and  in 
limiting  the  extent  of  your  discounts  to  merchants,  do  you  advert  to  the  difTerence, 
when  such  exists,  between  the  market  and  the  Mint  price  of  gold  ?— We  do  advert  to 
that,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  discount  at  any  time  for  those  persons  who  we  know%  or 
have  good  reason  to  suppose,  export  the  gold. 

"  Do  you  not  advert  to  it  any  farther  than  by  refusing  discounts  to  such  persons  ?~ 
We  do  advert  to  it,  inasmuch  as  whenever  any  Director  thinks  it  bears  upon  the  question 
of  our  discounts,  and  presses  to  bring  forward  the  discussion. 

**  The  market  price  of  gold  having,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  risen  as  high  a» 
4i.  10«.  orU.  12«.,  has  that  circumstance  been  taken  into  consideration  by  you,  so  as  to 
liave  had  any  effect  in  diminishing  or  enlarging  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  de- 
mands ?— It  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration  by  me  in  that  view." 

Mr.  Pearse,  now  Governor  of  the  Bank,  agreed  w^ith  Mr.  Whitmore  in  this  account 
of  the  practice  of  the  Bank,  and  expressed  his  full  concurrence  in  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Pearse. — "In  considering  this  subject,  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
Bank  notes  are  issued,  resulting  from  the  applications  made  for  discounts  to  supply  the 
necessary  want  of  Bank  notes,  by  which  their  issue  in  amount  is  to  controlled  that  it 
can  never  amount  to  an  excess,  I  cannot  see  how  the  amount  of  Bank  notes  issued  can 
operate  upon  the  price  of  Bullion,  or  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  and  therefore  I  am  in- 
dividually of  opinion  that  the  price  of  Bullion,  or  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  can  never 
be  a  reason  for  lessening  the  amount  of  Hank  notes  to  be  issued,  always  understanding: 
the  control  which  I  have  already  described. 

"  Is  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  the  same  opinion,  which  has  now  been  expressed 
by  the  Deputy  Governor  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore. — "  I  am  so  much  of  the  same  opinion,  that  I  never  think  it  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  the  price  of  gold,  or  the  state  of  tLe  exchange,  on  the  days  on  which 
we  make  our  advances. 

•'  Do  you  advert  to  these  two  circumstances  with  a  view  to  regulate  the  general 
amount  of  your  advances  ?— 1  do  not  advert  to  it  with  a  view  to  our  general  advances^ 
conceiving  it  not  to  bear  upon  the  question." 

And  Mr.  Harman,  another  Bank  Director,  expressed  his  opinion  in  these  terms— "I 
must  very  materially  alter  my  opinions  before  I  can  suppose  that  the  exchanges  will  be 
influenced  by  any  modification  of  our  paper  currency." 

These  gentlemen,  as  well  as  several  of  the  merchants  who  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee, placed  much  reliance  upon  an  argument  which  they  drew  from  the  want  of  cor- 
respondence in  point  of  time,  observable  between  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notea 
and  the  state  or  the  Hamburgh  exchange  during  several  years ;  and  Mr.  Pearse  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  this  subject,  which  is  inserted  m  the  Appendix.  Your  Committee- 
would  feel  no  distrust  in  the  general  principles  which  they  have  stated,  if  the  discord- 
ance had  been  greater ;  considering  the  variety  of  ciroumstanres  whifh  have  a  tem- 
porary effect  on  exchange,  and  the  uncertainly  both  of  the  time  and  the  degree  in 
which  it  may  be  influenced  by  any  given  quantity  of  paper.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
numerical  amount  of  notes  (supposing  \l.  and  2L  notes  to  be  excluded  from  the  state- 
ment)  did  not  materially  vary  during  the  period  of  the  comparison  ;  and  that  in  the  last 
year,  when  the  general  exchanges  with  Europe  have  become  much  more  unfavorable, 
lh6  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  well  as  those  of  the  c(»untry  Banks,  have  been  very 
consiticraciy  increased.     Your  Committee,  however,  on  the  whole,  are  not  of  opinion 
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that  a  material  depression  of  the  exchanges  has  been  manifestly  to  be  traced  in  its 
amount  and  degree  to  an  augmentation  of  notes  corresponding  in  point  of  time.  They 
conceive,  that  the  more  minute  and  ordinary  fluctuations  of  exchange  are  generally  re- 
ferable to  the  course  of  our  commerce  :  that  political  events,  operating  upon  the  state  of 
trade,  may  often  have  contributed  as  well  to  the  rise  as  to  fall  of  Uie  exchange  ;  and 
in  particular,  that  the  first  remarkable  depression  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  1809,  is  to  be 
ascribed,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  evidence  already  quoted,  to  commercial  events  aris- 
ing out  of  the  occupation  of  the  North  of  Germany  by  the  troops  of  the  French  Em- 
peror. The  evil  has  been  that  the  exchange,  when  fallen,  has  not  had  the  full  means 
of  recovery  under  the  subsisting  system.  And  if  those  occasional  depressions,  which 
arise  from  commercial  causes,  are  not  after  a  time  successively  corrected  by  the  remedy 
which  used  to  apply  itself  before  the  suspension  of  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank,  the 
conse(iuences  may  ultimately  be  exactly  similar  to  those  which  a  sudden  and  extrnva- 

fant  issue  of  paper  would  produce.  The  restoration  of  the  exchange  used  to  be  effected 
y  the  clandestine  transmission  of  guineas,  which  improved  it  for  the  moment  by  serv- 
ing as  a  remittance  ;  and  unquestionably  also  in  part,  probably  much  more  extensively, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  remaining  circulating  medium,  to  which 
reduction  the  banks  were  led  to  contribute  by  the  caution  which  every  drain  of  gold 
naturally  excited.  Under  the  present  system,  the  former  of  these  remedies  must  be 
expected  more  and  more  to  fail,  the  guineas  in  circulation  bein^  even  now  apparently 
so  few  as  to  form  no  important  remittance  ;  and  the  reduction  of  paper  seems  thereforA 
the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  corrective,  to  be  resorted  to.  It  is  only  after  the  Bank  si  «iL 
have  for  some  time  resumed  its  cash  payments,  that  both  can  again  operate,  as  they  2l 
on  all  former  occasions  prior  to  the  restriction. 

The  Committee  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  it  to  be  their  opinion,  after  a  very  ij- 
liberate  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  it  is  a  great  practical  error  to  s  ":^ 
pose  that  the  exchanges  with  foreign  countries,  and  the  price  of  Bullion,  are  not  \\l 
to  be  affected  by  the  amount  of  a  paper  currency,  which  is  issued  without  the  condition 
of  payment  in  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  That  the  exchanges  will  be  lowered,  and  the 
price  of  Bullion  raised,  by  an  issue  of  such  paper  to  excess,  is  not  only  established  as  a 
principle  by  the  mo^t  eminent  authorities  upon  commerce  and  finance  ;  but  its  practical 
truth  has  been  illustrated  by  the  history  of  almost  every  state  in  modern  times  which 
has  used  a  paper  currency  ;  and  in  all  those  countries  this  principle  has  finally  been  re- 
sorted to  by  their  statesmen,  as  the  best  criterion  to  judge  by,  whether  such  currency 
was  or  was  not  excessive. 

Eablisr  Variations  in  Exchange. 

In  the  instances  which  are  mast  familiar  in  the  history  of  foreign  countries  the 
excess  of  paper  has  been  usually  accompanied  hy  another  circumstance,  which  has  no 
place  in  our  situation  at  present,  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  those  funds 
upon  w hich  the  paper  had  been  issued.  Where  these  two  circumstances,  excess  and 
want  of  confidence,  are  conjoined,  they  will  co-operate  and  produce  their  effect  much 
more  rapidly  then  when  it  is  the  result  of  the  excess  only  of  a  paper  of  perfectly  good 
credit ;  and  in  both  cases  an  effect  of  the  same  sort  will  be  produced  upon  the  foreign 
exclianges,  and  upon  the  price  of  bullion.  The  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  former 
kind  are  to  be  found  ia  the  history  of  the  paper  currencies  of  the  British  Colonies  in 
North  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  and  in  that  of  the  assignats  of  the 
French  Republic ;  to  which  the  Committee  has  been  enabled  to  add  another,  scarcely 
less  remarkable,  from  the  money  speculations  of  the  Austrian  Government  in  the  last 
campaign,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The  present  state  of  the  currency  of 
Portugal  affords,  als<>,  an  instHuce  of  the  same  kind. 

Examples  of  the  other  sort,  in  which  the  deprecintion  was  produced  by  excess  alo  ^ 
may  be  gathered  from  the  experience  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  different  times. 

In  Scotland,  about  the  end  of  the  seven  years*  war,  banking  was  carried  to  a  v  p 
great  excess  ;  and  by  a  practice  of  inserting  in  their  promissory  notes  an  optional  cla  1 
of  paying  at  sight,  or  in  six  months  after  sight  with  interest,  the  convertibility  of  su._ 
notes  into  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder  was  in  effect  suspended.  These  notes  accord- 
ingly became  depreciated  in  comparison  with  specie  ;  and  while  this  abuse  lasted,  the 
exchange  between  London  and  Dumfries,  for  example,  was  sometimes  four  percent 
against  Dumfries,  while  the  exchange  between  London  and  Carlisle,  which  is  not  thirty 
miles  distant  from  Dumfries,  was  at  par.c  The  Edingburgh  banks,  when  any  of  their 
paper  was  brought  in  to  be  exchanged  for  bills  on  London,  were  accustomed  to  extend 
or  contract  the  date  of  the  bills  they  gave,  according  to  the  state  of  the  exchange,  di- 
minishing in  this  manner  the  value  of  those  bills,  nearly  in  the  same  degree  in  which  the 
ex«-i*«sive  issue  ha»l  caused  their  paper  to  be  depreciated.  This  excess  of« paper  was  at 
laMi  removed  l»y  ifrnniing  bills  on  London  at  a  fixed  date  ;  for  the  payment  of  which 
bilN,  or  in  other  words,  for  the  pnymect  of  which  excess  of  paper,  it  was  necessary  in 
the  first  inrtHnce  to  pn>vide  uy  placinjr  large  pecuniary  funds  in  the  hands  of  their  Lon- 
don correspondents.  »  Ln  aid  of  such  precautionary  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Edin- 
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burgh  banks,  an  act  of  Parliament  prohibited  the  optional  clauses,  and  suppressed  ten 
and  five-shilling  notes.  Tbe  exchange  between  England  and  Scotland  was  s|)eedily  re- 
stored to  its  natura'  late :  and  bills  on  London  at  a  fixed  date  having  ever  since  bfen 
given  in  exchange  for  the  circulating  notes  of  Scotland,  all  material  excess  of  Scottish 
paper  above  Bank  of  England  has  been  prevented,  and  the  exchange  has  been  statioi  urj. 
The  experience  of  the  Bank  of  England  itself,  within  a  very  short  period  atter  its 
-first  establishment,  furnishes  a  very  instructive  illustration  of  all  the  foregoing  princi- 
ples and  reasonings.  In  this  instance,  the  effects  of  a  depreciation  of  the  coin,  by  wear 
and  clipping,  were  coupled  with  the  effect  of  an  excessive  issue  of  paper.  The  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  did  not  at  once  attain  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the 
principles  by  whichsuch  an  institution  must  be  conducted.  They  lent  money  not  only 
by  discount,  but  upon  real  securities,  mortgages,  and  even  pled^s  of  commodities  not 
perishable  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Bank  contributed  most  materially  to  the  service  of 
goven.ment  for  the  support  of  the  army  upon  the  Continent.  By  the  liberality  of  these 
loans  to  private  indiviauals,  as  well  as  by  the  large  advances  to  government,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  notes  of  the  B  tnk  became  excessive,  their  relative  value  was  depreciated,  and 
they  fell  to  a  discount  of  17  per  cent.  At  this  time  there  appears  to  have  been  no  fail- 
ure of  the  public  confidence  m  the  funds  of  the  Bank  ;  for  its  stock  sold  for  110  per  cent., 
though  ontv  60  per  cent,  upon  the  subscriptions  had  been  paid  in.  By  the  conjoint 
effect  of  this  depreciation  of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  from  excess,  and  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  silver  coin  from  wear  and  clipping,  the  price  of  gold  bullion  was  so  much  raised, 
that  guineas  were  as  high  as  80«.:  all  that  had  remained  of  good  silver  gradually  disap- 

I)pared  from  the  circulation  ;  and  the  exchange  with  Holland,  which  bad  been  before  a 
ittle  affected  by  the  remittances  for  the  army,  sunk  as  low  as  25  per  cent,  under  par,  when 
the  Bank  notes  were  at  a  discount  of  17  per  cent.  Several  expedients  were  tried,  both 
by  Parliament  and  by  the  Bank,  to  force  a  better  silver  coin  into  circulation,  and  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  guineas,  but  without  effect.  At  length  the  true  remedies  were  resorted 
to  :  first,  by  a  new  coinage  of  silver,  which  restored  that  part  of  the  currency  to  its 
standard  value,  though  the  scarcity  of  money  occasioned  by  calling  in  the  old  coin 
Drought  the  Bank  into  straits,  and  even  for  a  time  affected  its  credit ;  secondly,  by 
»king  out  of  the  circulation  the  excess  of  Bank  notes.  This  last  operation  appears  to 
have  been  effected  very  judicioasly.  Parliament  consented  to  enlarge  the  capital  stock 
3f  the  Bank,  but  annexed  a  condition,  directiog  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  new 
subscriptions  should  be  made  good  in  Bank  notes.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  notes 
sunk  in  this  manner,  the  value  of  those  which  remained  in  circulation  began  presently 
to  rise  ;  in  a  short  time  the  notes  were  at  par,  and  tbe  foreign  exchanges  nearly  so. 
These  detaiis  are  all  very  fully  mentioned  in  authentic  tracts  published  at  the  time,  and 
the  case  appears  to  your  Committee  to  afford  much  instruction  upon  the  subject  of  their 
pre^ent  inquiry. 

Your  committee  must  next  refer  to  the  confirmation  and  sanction  which  all  their 
reasonings  receive  from  the  labours  of  the  Committee  of  this  House,  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  a  former  Parliament  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  great  depreciation  of 
thn  Irish  exchange  with  England  in  1804.  Most  of  the  mercantile  persons  who  gave 
evidence  before  that  Committee,  including  two  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  were 
unwilling  to  admit  that  the  fall  of  the  exchange  was  in  any  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  an 
excess  of  the  paper  currency  n  rising  out  of  the  restriction  of  1797  ;  the  whole  fall  in  tliat 
case.  2is  in  the  present,  was  referred  to  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  or  of  payments  ; 
and  it  was  also  then  affirmed,  that  *'  notes  issued  only  in  proportion  to  the  atmand,  in 
tfxchange  for  ^ood  and  convertible  securities,  payable  at  sp-  ciflc  periods,  could  not  tend 
to  any  excess  m  the  circulation,  or  to  any  depreciation."  This  doctrine,  though  more  or 
lees  qualified  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  pervades  most  of  the  evidence  given  before  that 
Committee,  with  the  remarkable  exception  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  that  overissue  of  Scotch  paper,  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  led  him  to 
deliver  a  more  just  opinion  on  the  subject.  Many  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee, 
however  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  real  nature  of  the  evil,  made  important  conces- 
sion 4,  which  necessarily  involved  them  in  inconsistency.  They  could  not,  as  practical 
men,  controvert  the  truth  of  the  general  position,  that  "  the  fluctuations  of  exchanfi;e  be- 
tween two  countries  are  generally  limited  by  the  price  at  which  any  given  quantity  of 
bullion  can  be  purchasea  in  the  circulating  medium  of  the  debtor  country,  and  con- 
verted into  the  circulating  medium  of  the  creditor  country,  together  with  the  insurances 
and  charges  of  transporting  it  from  one  to  the  other."  It  was  at  the  same  time  admitted, 
that  tiie  expense  of  transporting  gold  from  England  to  Ireland,  including  insurance, was 
then  under  one  per  cent.;  that  before  the  restriction,  the  fluctuations  had  never  long 
and  much  exceeded  this  limit ;  and,  moreover,  at  the  exchange  with  Belfast,  where 
guineas  freely  circulated  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  by  that  Committee,  was  then 
1^4  in  fnvor  of  Ireland,  while  the  exchange  with  Dublin,  where  only  paper  was  in  use, 
was  10/.  per  cent,  against  that  couniry.*  It  also  appeared  from  such  imperfect  docu- 
ments as  it  was  ^practicable  to  furnish,  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  then  favorable  to 
Ireland.  Still,  however,  it  was  contended,  that  there  was  no  depreciation  of  Irish  paper, 
that  there  was  a  bcarcity  and  consequent  high  price  of  gold,  and  th«t  the  diminution  of 
Irish  paper  would  not  rectify  the  exchange.     **  The  depreciation  of  Bank  paper  in  Ire- 
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land  "  (it  was  said  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland)  "  is  entirely 
«  relMtive  term  with  respect  to  the  man  who  buys  and  sells  in  Dublin  by  That  Cf»mni()n 
medium  :  to  him  it  is  not  dt  predated  at  all  ;  but  to  the  purchaser  of  a  bill  on  London, 
to  him  in  that  relation,  and  under  that  circumstance,  there  is  a  depreciation  of  ten  per 
cent."  By  thus  avoiding  all  comparison  with  a  view  to  the  p  tint  in  issue  between  the 
Talue  of  their  own  paper  and  that  of  either  the  then  circulating  medium  of  this  country 
or  of  gold  bullion,  or  even  of  gold  coin  then  passing  at  a  premium  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land, they  appear  to  have  retained  a  confident  opinion,  that  no  depreciation  of  Iri^ 
pap«'r  had  taken  place. 

It  is  further  observab'e,  that  the  value  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  dollars  put  into 
circulation  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  at  this  period  was  raised  to  5«.  u  dollar,  for  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  rendering  the  new  silver  coin  conformable  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
•exchange,  a  circumstance  on  which  the  Committee  nnimadveiti'd  in  their  Rt-port,  and 
which  serves  to  show  that  the  Irish  paper  currency  c<»uld  I'Ot  stand  a  comparison  with 
the  standard  price  of  silver,  any  more  tiian  with  that  of  gold  bulliuu,  with  gold  !u  coin, 
or  with  the  then  paper  currency  of  this  kingdom. 

A  fact  was  mentioned  to  that  Committe  on.  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Colville,  a  Director 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  which,  though  it  carried  no  conviction  to  his  mind  of  tLe  tend- 
•ency  of  a  limitation  of  paper  to  lower  exchanges,  seems  very  decisive  on  thi^  point.  He 
stated  that  in  1753'and  t754,  the  Dublin  exchange  being  remarkably  iitifavnrable.  and 
tlie  notes  of  the  Dublin  Bank  being  suddenly  withdrawn,  the  exchange  became  siugulaily 
favorable.  The  mercantile  distress  produced  on  that  occasion  was  gn  at,  through  the 
suddenness  of  the  opiTation,  for  it  was  effected,  not  by  the  gradual  and  prudential 
measures  of  the  several  Banks,  but  through  the  violent  pressure  which  their  unv^uarHed 
issues  had  brought  upon  them.  The  general  result,  however,  is  not  ilie  less  observ>«l)le. 
With  a  view  to  the  further  elucidation  of  the  subject  of  the  Iri-h  exchanges,  which 
flo  lately  attracted  the  attention  of  Parliament,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  Ireland 
has  no  dealings  in  exchanfl;e  with  foreign  countries,  except  through  London,  and  tlmt 
the  payments  from  Ireland  to  the  ([Continent  are  consequently  converted  into  English 
•currency,  and  then  into  the  currency  of  the  countiies  to  which  Inland  is  ind- hi rd. 
In  the  spring  of  1804  the  Exchange  of  England  with  the  Continent  was  above  p.-ir.  and 
the  Exchange  of  Ireland  was  in  such  a  state  that  1182.  IO9.  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  would  purchase  only  1002.  of  those  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Therefore,  if  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  were  not  depreciated,  and  it  was  so  maintained,  it  follow*  d 
that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  at  more  than  10  per  cent  premium  above 
the  standard  coin  of  the  two  countries. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  the  Committee  of  1804.  had  probably  some  weight  with 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland;  for  between  the  period  of  their  Report  (June, 
1804  and  January,  1806,  the  circulation  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  ttradu- 
ally  (though  with  small  occasional  fluctuations)  reduced  from  about  three  millions  to 
2,410.0002..  hein^a  diminution  of  nearly  oneflfih;  at  the  same  time,  all  the  currency 
which  had  been  issued  under  the  name  of  silver  tokens,  wa^  by  law  suppressed.  The 
paper  currency,  both  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  English  country  Banks,  seems 
during  the  same  period  to  have  gradually  increased.  The  combination  of  theHe  two 
causes  is  likely  to  have  had  a  material  effect  in  restoring  to  par  the  Irish  exchange  with 
England, 
(•a" he  Bank  of  Ireland  has  again  gradually  enlarged  its  issues  to  about  8.100,0002., 
being  somewhat  higher  than  they  stood  in  1804.  an  increase  probably  not  dispropor- 
tionate to  that  which  has  occurred  in  England  within  the  same  period.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  ought  not  to  be  assumed,  that  the  diminution  of  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
between  1804  and  1806,  would  produce  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  issues  of  private 
Banks  in  Ireland,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  in  which  a  diminution  of  Bank  of  England 
paper  produces  that  effect  on  the  count rv  banks  in  Great  Britain :  because  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  does  not  possess  the  same  exclusive  power  of  supplying  any  part  of  that  country 
with  a  paper  currency,  which  the  Bank  of  England  enjoys  m  respect  to  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire.  The  Bank  of  England,  by  restricting  the  quantity  of  this  necessary 
article  in  that  important  quarter,  can  more  effectually  secure  the  improvement  of  its 
Talue;  and  every  such  improvement  must  necessarily  lead,  by  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion in  amount,  to  a  similar  augmentation  of  the  value  of  country  Bank  paper  exchange- 
able for  it.  That  the  same  diminution  of  the  circulation  of  private  Hauks  took  place  in 
Ireland  is  more  than  probable,  for  the  private  Banks  in  Ireland  are  accustomed  to  give 
Bank  of  In-land  paper  for  their  own  circulating  notes  when  required  to  do  so,  and 
therefore  could  not  but  feel  the  effect  of  any  new  limitation  of  that  })aper  for  which  their 
own  was  exchangeable.  '^« 

It  is  due.  however,  in  justice  to  the  present  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
Temind  the  House  that  the  suspension  of  ttieir  cash  payments,  though  it  appears  in  some 
degree  to  have  originated  in  a  mistaken  view  taken  by  the  Bank  of  the  peculiar  difficul- 
ties of  that  time  was  not  a  measure  sought  for  by  the  Bank,  but  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
Legislature  for  what  were  held  to  be  urgent  reasons  of  state  policy  and  public  expedi- 
ency. And  it  ought  not  to  be  urged  as  matter  of  charge  against  the  Directors,  if  in  this 
novel  situation  in  which  their  commercial  company  was  placed  by  the  law,  and  entrusted 
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with  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  whole  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  they 
were  not  fully  aware  of  the  principles  by  which  so  delicate  a  trust  should  he  executed, 
but  continued  to  conduct  their  business  of  discounts  and  advances  according  to  ihtir 
former  routine. 

Convertibility  the  Best  Regulator. 

It  is  important  at  the  same  time,  to  observe,  that  under  the  former  system,  when  th& 
Bank  was  bound  to  answer  its  notes  in  si^ecie  upon  demand,  the  state  of  the  toreign 
exchanges  and  the  price  of  gold  did  most  materially  iuflueuce  us  conduct  in  tlie  is^ue  of 
those  notes,  though  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Direcior^i  SNStemaiicaily  to  watch  eitlier 
the  one  or  the  other.  So  long  as  gold  was  demaudnblc  for  their  paper,  they  were  8pe<  d- 
ily  apprised  of  a  depression  of  the  exchange,  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  by  a  rim 
upon  them  for  that  article.  If  at  any  time  they  incautiously  exceeded  the  proper  limit 
of  their  advances  and  issues,  the  paper  was  quickly  brought  b>ick  mtht  m,  by  liiosc  who 
were  tempted  to  piotit  by  the  market  price  or  gold  or  by  the  rate  of  excuange.  In  this- 
manner  the  evil  soon  cured  itself.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  having  their  apprehen- 
sions excited  by  the  reduction  of  their  stock  of  gold,  and  beini;  a>»le  to  replRce  their  los^ 
only  by  reiterated  purchases  of  bullion  at  a  very  losing  price,  naturally  contracted  iheir 
issues  of  paper,  and  thus  gave  to  the  remaining  paper,  as  well  us  to  the  coin  for  whiclk 
it  was  interchangeable,  an  increased  value,  while  the  clandestine  exportation  either  of 
the  coin,  or  thu  gold  produced  from  it,  combined  in  improving  the  state  of  the  exchange 
and  in  producing  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  difftrence  between  the  market 
price  and  Mint  price  of  gold,  or  of  paper  convertible  into  gold. 

Your  Committee  do  not  mean  to  representthatihemanner  in  which  this  effect  resulted 
from  which  thev  have  described,  was  distinctly  perceived  by  the  Bank  Directors.  The  fact 
of  the  conduct  limiting  their  paper  as  often  as  they  experienced  any  great  drain  of  gold.  is» 
however,  unquestionable.  Mr.  Bosanquet  stated,  in  his  evidence  before  the  secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  year  1797,  that  in  1783,  whtn  tlie  Bank  experienced 
a  drain  of  cash,  which  alarmed  them,  the  Directors  took  a  bold  step  and  refustd  to  make 
the  advances  on  the  loan  of  that  year.  This,  he  said,  answered  the  purpase  of  making- 
a  temporary  suspension  in  the  amount  of  the  drain  of  their  specie.  And  all  the  three 
Directors  who  have  been  examined  before  your  Committee,  represent  sc»me  res>irici.iott 
of  the  Bank  issues  as  having  usually  taken  place  at  those  periods  antecedent  to  this, 
suspension  of  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  when  they  experienced  any  material  run. 
A  very  urgent  demand  for  guineas,  though  arising  not  from  the  high  price  of  gold  aLd 
the  state  of  the  exchange,  but  from  a  fear  of  invasion,  occurreci  in  1798,  and  also  in 
1797,  and  in  each  of  these  periods  the  Bank  restrained  their  discounts,  ami  consequently 
also  the  amount  of  their  notes,  very  much  below  the  demands  of  their  merchnnts.  Your 
Committee  question  the  policy  of  thu-i  limiting  the  accommodation  m  a  peiiod  of  a.arm, 
unaccompanied  with  an  unfavorable  exchange  and  high  price  of  bullion:  but  they  con- 
eider  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  at  the  two  last  mentioned  periods,  as  nffordiug  illustration 
of  their  general  disposition,  antecedently  to  1797,  to  contract  their  loans  and  their  paper^ 
when  they  found  their  gold  to  be  taken  from  them. 

It  was  a  necefsary  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  to  exempt  the 
Bank  from  that  drain  of  gold,  which,  in  former  times,  was  sure  to  result  from  an  un- 
favorable exchange  and  a  high  price  of  bullion.  And  the  DirecUirs,  released  from  all 
fears  of  such  a  drain,  and  no  longer  feeling  any  inconvenience  from  such  a  state  of 
things,  have  not  been  prompted  to  restore  the  exchange  and  the  price  of  gold  to  their 
proper  level  by  a  reduction  of  tneir  advances  and  issues.  The  Directors,  in  former 
times,  did  not  perhaps  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  principle  more  distinctly  than 
those  of  the  preseol  day,  but  they  feit  the  inconvenience,  and  olHjyed  its  impulse;  which 
practically  established  a  check  and  limitation  to  the  issue  of  paper.  In  the  present 
times  the  inconvenience  is  not  felt;  and  the  check,  accordingly,  is  no  longer  in  force. 

But  your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  it  to  the  House  as  their  most  clear  opinion^ 
that  so  long  as  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  is  permitted  to  subsist,  the  price  of 
gold  bullion  and  the  general  course  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries,  taken  for  any 
considerable  period  of  time,  form  the  best  general  criterion  from  which  any  inference  can 
be  drawn,  as  to  the  sufficiency  or  excess  of  paper  currency  in  circulation;  and  that  the 
Bank  of  England  cannot  safelv  regulate  the  amount  of  its  issues,  without  having  refers 
ence  to  the  criterion  presented  by  these  t-vo  circumstances.  And  upon  a  review  of  all 
the  facts  and  reasonings  which  have  already  been  stated,  your  Committee  are  further 
of  opinion,  that,  although  the  commercial  state  of  this  country,  and  the  political  state 
of  the  continent,  may  have  had  some  influence  on  the  high  price  of  gold  bullion  and  the 
unfavorable  course  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries,  this  price,  and  this  depreciation, 
are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the  w.int  of  a  permanent  check,  and  a  sufficient  limitation  of 
the  paper  currency  in  this  country. 

Character  op  Discounts  Insufficient  to  Guard  against  Depreciation. 
In  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  this  part  of  their  report,  the  policy  of  thft 
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Bank  of  England  respecting  the  amount  of  their  circulation,  your  Committee  have  now 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  another  lopic,  which  was  brought  under  their  notice 
in  the  course  of  their  inquiry,  and  which  in  their  judgment  demands  the  most  serious, 
consideration.  The  Bank  Directors,  as  well  as  some  of  the  merchants  who  have  been 
examined,  showed  a  great  anxiety  to  state  to  your  Committee  a  doctrine,  of  the  truth 
of  which  they  professed  themselves  to  be  most  thoroughly  convinced,  that  there  can  be 
no  possible  excess  in  the  issue  of  Bank  of  England  paper,  so  long  as  the  advances  in  which 
it  is  issued  are  made  upon  the  principles  which  at  present  guide  the  conduct  of  the 
Directors,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  discount  of  mercantile  bills  are  confined  to  pnper  of  un- 
doubted solidity,  arising  out  of  real  commercial  transactions,  and  payable  at  short  and 
fixed  periods.  That  the  discounts  should  be  made  only  upon  bills  growing  out  of  real 
commercial  transactions,  and  falling  due  in  a  fixed  and  short  period,  are  sound  and  well- 
established  principles.  But  that,  while  the  Bank  is  restrained  from  paying  in  specie^ 
there  need  be  no  other  limit  to  the  issue  of  their  paper  than  what  is  fixed  by  such  rulea 
of  discount,  and  that  during  the  suspension  of  canh  payments  the  discount  of  good  billa 
falling  due  at  short  periods  cannot  lead  to  any  excess  in  the  amount  of  bank  paper  in 
circulation,  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  a  doctrine  wholly  erroneous  in  principle 
and  pregnant  with  dangerous  consequences  in  practice. 

But  before  your  Committee  proceed  to  make  such  observations  upon  this  theory  a» 
it  appears  to  them  to  deserve,  they  think  it  right  to  show  from  the  evidence,  to  what 
extent  it  is  entertained  by  some  of  those  individuals  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Bank.  The  opinions  held  by  those  individuals  are  likely  to  have  an  im- 
portant practical  influence  ;  and  appeared  to  your  Committee,  moreover,  the  best  evi- 
dence of  what  has  constituted  the  actual  policy  of  that  establishment  in  its  corporate 
capacity. 

Mr.  Whitmore,  the  late  Governor  of  the  Bank,  expressly  states,  "The  Bank  never 
force  a  note  in  circulation,  and  there  will  not  remain  a  note  in  circulation  more  than 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  public  require  ;  for  no  banker,  I  presume,  will  keep  a 
larger  stock  of  bank  notes  by  him  than  his  immediate  payments  require,  as  he  can  at 
all  times  procure  them."  The  reason  here  assigned  is  more  particularly  explained  by- 
Mr.  Whitmore,  when  he  says,  "The  Bank  notes  would  revert  to  us  if  there  was  a  re- 
dundancy in  circulation,  as  no  one  would  pay  interest  for  a  bank  note  that  he  did  not 
want  to  make  use  of."  Mr.  Whitmore  further  stales,  *'  The  criterion  by  which  I  judge 
of  the  exact  proix)rtion  to  be  maintnined  between  the  occasions  of  the  public,  and  I  he 
issues  of  the  Bank,  is  by  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  to  discount  what  does  not  appear 
to  be  legitimate  mercantile  paper."  And  further  when  asked,  what  measure  the  court 
of  Directors  has  to  judge  by,  whether  the  quantity  of  bank  notes  out  in  circulation  is  at 
any  time  excessive,  Mr.  Whitmore  states,  that  their  measure  of  the  security  or  abund- 
ance of  bank  no  es  is  certain* ly  by  the  greater  or  less  appUcation  that  is  made  to  thenb 
for  the  discount  of  good  paper. 

Mr.  Pearse,  Inte  Deputy  Governor,  and  now  Governor  of  the  Bank,  stated  very  dis- 
tinctly his  concurrence  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Whi  more  upon  This  particular  point.  He 
referred  "  to  the  manner  in  which  bank  notes  are  issued^  resulting  from  the  applications 
made  for  discounts  to  supply  the  necessary  want  of  bank  notes,  by  which  their  issue  in 
amount  is  so  controlled  that  it  can  never  amount  to  an  excess."  He  considers  "  the 
amount  of  the  bank  notes  in  circulation  as  being  controlled  by  the  occasions  of  the 
public,  for  internal  purposes.''  and  that,  '*  from  the  manner  in  which  the  issue  of  bank 
notes  is  controlled,  the  public  will  never  call  for  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  wants." 

Another  Director  of  the  Bank,  Mr.  Harman.  being  asked,  if  he  thought  that  the  sun> 
total  of  discounts  applied  for,  even  though  the  accommodation  afforded  should  be  on 
the  security  cf  ^'0"d  bdls  to  safe  persons,  might  be  such  as  to  produce  some  excess  in 
the  quantity  of  the  Bank  issues,  if  fully  complied  ^ith,  he  answered,  "I  think  if  we 
discount  only  for  solid  persons,  and  such  ]>aper  as  is  for  real  bonct-fide  transactions,  we 
cannot  materially  err."  And  he  afterwards  state-i,  that  what  he  should  consider  as  the 
teet  of  a  superabundance  would  be,  "  money  being  more  plentiful  in  the  market." 

It  is  niaterial  to  observe,  that  both  Mr.  Whitmore  and  Mr.  Pearse  state  that  '*  the 
Bank  does  not  comply  with  the  whole  demand  upon  them  for  discounts,  and  that  they 
are  never  induced,  by  a  view  to  their  own  profit,  to  push  their  issues  beyond  what  they^ 
deem  consistent  with  the  public  interest." 

Another  very  important  pai  t  of  the  evidence  of  these  gentlemen  upon  this  point,  ia 
contained  in  the  following  extract 

*'  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  same  security  would  exist  against  any  excess  in  the 
issues  of  the  B«ink,  if  the  rate  of  the  discount  were  reduced  from  5i.  to  4Z.  per  cent.  ?  " 
Answer  — **  The  security  of  an  excess  of  issue  would  be,  I  conceive,  precisely  the  same.'*^ 
Mr.  Pearse. — **  I  concur  in  that  answer." 

"  If  it  were  reduced  to  3/.  per  cent.  ?"— Mr.  Whitmore. — '*  I  conceive  there  would 
be  no  difference  if  our  practice  remained  the  same  as  now,  of  not  forcmg  a  note  into^ 
circulation."    Mr.  Pearse.—  **  I  concur  in  that  answer."  < 

Your  Committee  cannot  help  hgain  railing  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  view 
which  this  evidence  presents,  of  the  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  the  peculiar 
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iiituation  in  which  the  Bank  of  England  was  placed  by  the  suspension  of  cash  payments. 
80  long  as  the  paper  of  the  Bank  was  convertible  into  specie  at  ihe  will  of  the  holder,  it 
was  enough,  l)oth  for  the  safety  of  the  Bank  and  fur  the  public  interest  in  what  re- 
garded its  circulating  medium,  that  the  Directors  attended  only  to  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  bills  discounted,  as  real  ones  and  payable  at  fixed  and  short  periods. 
Tbey  could  not  much  exceed  the  proper  bounds  in  respect  of  the  quantity  and  auoimt 
of  bills  discounted,  so  as  thereby  to  produce  an  excess  of  their  paper  in  circulation, 
without  quickly  finding  that  the  surplus  returned  upon  themselves  in  demand  for 
specie.  The  private  interest  of  the  Bank  to  ^uard  themselves  against  a  continued  de- 
mand of  that  nature,  was  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  public  siFsinst  any  such  excess 
-of  Bank  paper  as  would  occasion  a  materiul  fall  in  the  relative  valne  of  the  circulating 
medium.  The  restriction  of  cash  payments,  as  has  already  been  shown,  having  ren- 
<lered  the  same  preventive  policy  no  linger  necessary  to  the  Bank,  has  removed  that 
check  upon  its  ipsues  which  was  the  public  security  against  an  excess.  When  the  Bank 
Directors  were  no  longer  exposed  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  drain  upon  them  for  gold, 
they  naturally  felt  that  they  had  no  such  inconvenience  to  guard  against  by  a  more  re- 
strained system  of  discounts  and  advances;  and  it  wiis  very  natural  tor  them  to  pursue, 
.as  before  (but  without  that  sort  of  guard  and  limitation  which  was  now  become  un- 
necessary to  their  own  security),  the  same  liberal  and  prudent  system  of  commercial 
4ulvances  from  which  the  prosperilv  of  their  own  establitthment  had  resulted,  as  well 
4is  in  a  great  degree  the  couimerciuf  prosperity  of  the  whole  country.  It  was  natural 
for  the  Bank  Directors  to  believe,  that  nothing  but  benefit  could  accrue  to  the  public 
sX  large,  while  they  saw  the  growth  of  Bank  profits  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  accom- 
modations granted  to  the  merchants.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank,  tbat  they  should  be  fully  aware  of  the  consequences  that  might  result  from 
their  pursuing,  after  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  the  same  system  which  they  had 
found  a  safe  one  before.  To  watch  the  operation  of  so  new  a  law,  and  to  provide 
^igainst  the  injury  which  might  result  from  it  to  the  public  interests,  was  the  province, 
not  so  much  of  the  Bank  as  of  the  Legislature,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
there  is  room  to  regret  that  this  House  has  not  taken  earlier  notice  of  all  the  consequen- 
•ces  of  that  law. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  consequences  is,  that  while  the  convertibility  into 
specie  no  longer  exists  as  a  check  to  an  overissue  of  paper,  the  Bank  Directors  have  not 
perceived  that  the  removal  of  that  check  rendered  it  possible  that  such  an  excess  might 
DC  issued  by  the  discount  of  perfectlv  good  bills.  Bo  far  from  perceiving  this,  your 
•Committee  have  shown  that  thev  maintain  the  contrary  doctrine  with  the  utmost  con- 
£dence,  however  it  mav  be  qualified  occasionally  by  some  of  their  expressions.  That 
this  doctrine  is  a  very  fallacious  one,  your  Committee  cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  The 
fallacy  upon  which  it  is  founded,  lies  In  not  distinguishing  between  an  advance  of 
-capital  to  merchants,  and  an  addition  of  supply  of  currency  to  the  general  mass  of  cir- 
-cuUtinff  medium.  If  the  advance  of  capital  only  is  considered,  as  made  to  those  who 
■are  ready  to  employ  it  in  judicious  and  productive  undertakings,  it  is  evident  there  need 
be  no  other  limit  to  the  total  amount  of  advances  than  what  the  means  of  the  lender, 
4ind  his  prudence  in  the  selection  of  borrowers,  may  impose.  But  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  Bank,  intrusted  as  it  is  with  the  function  of  supplying  the  public  with  that 
paper  currency  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  circulation,  and  at  the  same  time  not  sub- 
jected to  the  liability  of  converting  the  paper  into  specie,  every  advance  which  it  makes 
-of  capital  to  the  merchants  in  the  shape  of  discount,  becomes  an  addition  also  to  the 
mass  of  circulating  medium.  In  the  first  instance,  when  the  advance  is  made  by  notes 
paid  in  discount  of  a  bill,  it  is  undoubtedly  so  much  capital,  so  much  power  of  making 
purchases,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant  who  receives  the  notes;  and  if  those 
•hands  are  safe,  the  operation  is  so  far,  and  in  this  its  first  step,  useful  and  productive  to 
the  public.  But  as  soon  as  the  portion  of  circulating  medium  in  which  the  advance 
was  thus  made  performs  in  the  hands  of  him  to  whom  it  was  advanced  this  its  first 
-operation  as  capital,  as  soon  as  the  notes  are  exchanged  by  him  for  some  other  article 
which  is  capital,  they  fall  into  the  channel  of  circulation  as  so  much  circulating  medium, 
4ind  form  an  addition  to  the  mass  of  currency.  The  necessary  effect  of  every  such  ad- 
-dition  to  the  mass  is  to  diminish  the  relative  value  of  any  given  portion  of  that  mass  in 
-exchange  for  commodities.  If  the  addition  were  made  by  notes  convertible  into  specie, 
this  diminution  of  the  relative  value  of  any  given  portion  of  the  whole  mass  would 
4i|ieedily  bring  back  upon  the  Bank  which  issued  the  notes  as  much  as  was  excessive. 
But  if  by  law  they  are  not  so  convertible,  of  course  this  excess  will  not  be  brought  back, 
but  will  remain  in  the  channels  of  circulation,  until  paid  in  again  to  the  Bank  itself  in 
•discharge  of  the  bills  which  were  originally  discounted.  During  the  whole  time  they 
remain  out,  they  perform  all  the  functions  of  circulating  medium;  and  before  they 
come  to  be  paid  in  discbarge  of  those  bills,  they  have  already  been  followed  by  a  new 
issue  of  notes  in  a  similar  operation  of  discounting.  Each  successive  advance  repeats 
the  same  process.  If  the  whole  sum  of  discounts  continues  outstanding  at  a  given 
Amount,  there  will  remain  permanently  out  in  circulation  a  corresponding  amount  of 
paper;  and  if  the  amount  of  discounts  is  progressively  increasing,  the  amount  of  paper, 
"Which  remains  out  m  circulation  over  and  above  what  is  otherwise  wanted  for  the  oc- 
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casions  of  the  public,  will  progressively  increase  also,  and  the  money  prices  of  commo- 
dities  will  progressively  rise.  This  progress  may  be  as  indeflaite  as  the  range  of  specu- 
lation and  adventure  in  a  great  commercial  countrv. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  law,  which  In  this  country  limits  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  of  course,  the  rate  at  which  the  Bank  can  legally  discount,  expobes  the- 
Bank  to  still  more  extensive  demands  for  commercial  discounts.  While  the  rate  of 
commercial  profits  is  very  considerably  higher  than  five  per  cent.,  as  it  has  lately  been 
in  many  branches  of  our  foreign  trade,  there  is  in  fact  no  limit  to  the  demands  which 
merchants  of  perfectly  good  capital,  and  of  the  most  prudent  spirit  of  enterprise,  may 
be  tempted  to  make  upon  the  Bank  for  accommodation  and  facilities  by  discount.  Nor 
can  any  argument  or  ilhistration  place  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view  the  extent  t» 
which  such  of  the  Bank  Directors  as  were  examined  before  the  Committee^ 
seem  to  have  in  theory  embraced  that  doctrine,  upon  which  your  Committee  have 
made  these  observations,  as  well  as  the  practical  consequences  to  which  that  doctrine 
may  lead  in  periods  of  a  high  spirit  of  commercial  adventure  than  the  opinion  which 
Mr.  Whitmore  and  Mr.  Pearse  have  delivered  ;  that  the  same  complete  security  to  the 
public  against  any  excess  in  the  issues  of  the  Bank  would  exist  if  the  rate  of  discount 
were  reduced  from  live  to  four,  or  even  to  three  per  cent.  From  the  evidence,  how- 
ever, of  the  late  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank,  it  appears,  that  though 
they  state  the  principle  broadly,  that  there  ca.i  be  no  excess  of  their  circulation  if  issuecl 
according  to  their  rules  of  discount,  yet  they  disclaim  the  idea  of  acting  up  to  it  in  its 
whole  extent  ;  though  they  stated  the  applications  for  the  discount  of  legitimate  billa 
to  be  their  sole  criterion  of  abundance  or  scarr.ity,  they  gave  your  Committee  to  under- 
derstand  that  they  do  not  discount  to  the  full  extent  of  such  applications.  In  other 
words,  the  Directors  do  not  act  up  to  the  principle  which  they  represent  as  one  per- 
fectly sound  and  safe,  and  must  be  considered,  therefore,  as  possessing  no  distinct  anci 
certain  rule  to  ^uide  their  discretion  in  controlling  the  amount  of  their  circulation. 

The  suspension  of  cash  payments  has  had  the  effect  of  committing  into  the  hand» 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  exercised  by  their  sole  discretion,  the 
important  charge  of  supplying  the  country  with  that  quantity  of  circulating  medium 
which  is  exactly  proportionedf  to  the  wanta  and  occasions  of  the  public.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  this  Committee,  that  is  a  trust  which  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  Ibe- 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  should  ever  be  able  to  discharge.  The  most  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  actual  trade  of  the  country,  combined  with  the  profound  science  la 
all  the  principles  of  money  and  circulation,  would  not  enable  any  man  or  set  of  men  t» 
adjust,  and  keep  always  adjusted,  the  right  proportion  of  circulating  medium  in  a 
country  to  the  wants  of  trade.  When  the  currency  consists  entirely  of  the  precioua 
metals,  or  of  paper  convertible  at  will  into  the  precious  metals,  the  natural  process  of 
commerce,  by  establishing  exchanges  among  all  the  different  countries  of  the  world, 
adjusts  in  every  particular  country,  the  proportion  of  circulating  medium  to  its  actual 
occasions,  according  to  that  supply  of  the  precious  metals  which  the  mines  furnish  to> 
the  general  market  of  the  world.  The  proportion  which  is  thus  adjusted  and  main- 
tained by  the  natural  operation  of  commerce,  cannot  be  adjusted  by  any  human  wis- 
dom or  skill.  If  the  natural  system  of  currencjr  and  circulation  be  abandoned,  and  a 
discretionary  issue  of  paper  money  substituted  in  its  stead,  it  is  vain  to  tbink  that  any 
rules  can  be  devised  for  the  exact  exercise  of  such  discretion  ;  that  though  some 
cautions  may  be  pointed  out  to  check  and  control  its  consequences,  such  as  are  in- 
dicated by  the  effect  of  an  excessive  issue  upon  exchanges  and  the  price  of  gold.  The- 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  have  exercised 
the  new  and  extraordinary  discretion  reposed  in  them  since  1797,  with  an  integrity  and 
a  regard  to  the  public  interest,  according  to  their  conceptions  of  it,  and  indeed  a  ciegree 
of  forbearance  in  turning  it  less  to  the  profit  of  the  Bank  than  it  would  easily  have  ad- 
mitted of,  that  merit  the  continuance  of  that  confidence  which  the  public  has  so  long^ 
and  so  justly  felt  in  the  integrity  with  which  its  affairs  are  directed,  as  well  as  in  tho 
unshaken  stability  and  ample  funds  of  that  great  establishment.  That  their  recent 
policy  Involves  great  practical  errors,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  public  importance  to- 
correct,  your  Committee  are  fully  convinced ;  but  those  errors  are  less  to  be  imputed 
to  the  Bank  Directors  than  to  be  stated  as  the  effect  of  a  new  system,  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  originated  or  was  rendered  necessary  as  a  temporary  expedient,  it  might  have 
been  well  if  Parliament  had  sooner  taken  into  view  all  the  consequences.  When  your 
Committee  consider  that  this  discretionary  power  of  supplying  the  kingdom  with  cir- 
culating medium  has  been  exercised  under  an  opinion  that  the  paper  could  not  be  issued 
to  excess,  if  advanced  in  discounts  to  merchants  in  good  bills  payable  at  stated  periods, 
and  likewise  under  an  opinion  that  neither  the  price  of  bullion  nor  the  course  of  ex- 
changes need  be  adverted  to,  as  affording  any  indication  with  respect  to  the  sufS- 
dency  or  excess  of  such  paper,  your  Committee  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  these  opin- 
ions of  the  Bank  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  great  measure  the  operative  cause  of  the 
continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
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IV. 
CONSEQUENT  •  INFLATION    OP    CURRENCY. 

Your  Committee  will  now  proccfd  to  state  from  the  information  whicli  has  been 
laid  before  tbem  what  appears  to  have  been  the  progressive  increase,  and  to  be  the 
present  amount  of  tlie  paper  circulation  of  this  country,  consisting  primarily  of  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  not  at  pre^^ent  couveiiible  into  specie  ;  and,  in  a  secimd- 
ary  manner,  of  the  notes  of  tlie  country  bankers,  which  are  convertible,  at  the  option  of 
the  holder,  into  Bank  of  England  paper.  After  having  stated  the  amount  of  iiank  of 
England  paper,  your  Committee  will  explain  the  reasons  which  induce  them  to  thin^ 
that  the  numerical  amount  of  that  paper  is  not  alone  to  be  considered  as  decisive  of  the 
question  as  to  its  excess  ;  and  before  stating  tlie  amount  of  country  bank  paper,  so  fai 
as  that  can  be  ascertained,  your  Committee  will  explain  their  reasons  for  thinking  tliat 
the  amount  of  the  country  bank  circulation  is  hmited  by  the  amount  of  that  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

1.  It  appears  from  the  accounts  laid  before  the  Committees  upon  the  Bank  affairs  in 
1797,  that  for  several  years  previous  to  the  year  1796.  the  average  amount  of  bank  notes 
In  circulation  was  between  10,000,000?.  and  11.000,000/.,  hardly  ever  fulling  below 
9,000.000/.,  and  not  often  exceeding  to  any  great  amount  11.000,000/. 

The  followmg  abstract  of  the  several  accounts  referred  to  your  Committee,  or  or- 
■dered  by  your  Committee  from  the  Bank,  will  show  the  progressive  increase  of  the 
notes  from  the  year  1798  to  the  end  of  the  last  year. 

Average  amount  of  Bank  of  England  Notes  in  circulation  in  each  of  the  following 
years  : 


Notes  of  jl5  and 

X'SL'nk'^I^ri  Note,  under  £5. 
BillH.  I 


1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 

180  r 

1808 
1809 


11,527,250 
12,408.522 
13,598,666 
13.454,367 
13.917,977 
12.983,477 
12.621,348 
12.697,352 
12,844.170 
13,221,988 
13.402.160 
14,133.515 


£ 

1,807,502 
1.653.805 
2.243.266 
2.715.182 
3,13'^.477 
8,864,046 
4.723.672 
4.514.680 
4,291.230 
4.183.013 
4.132,420 
4,868,275 


Total. 


£ 
13.334  752 
14.06 .».  327 
15.841.932 
16  169,594 
17,0M.454 
16,847,522 
17,345,020 
17.241. M3i 
17.135,400 
17.405,001 
17.534.580 
19,001,890 


Taking  from  the  accounts  the  last  half  of  the  year  1809,  the  average  will  be  found 
bigher  than  for  the  whole  year,  and  amounts  to  19.880,810. 

The  accounts  in  the  Appendix  give  very  detailed  returns  for  the  first  four  months  of 
the  present  year,  down  to  the  12th  May,  from  which  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount 
was  then  increasing,  particularly  in  the  smaller  notes.  The  whole  amount  of  bank 
notes  in  circulation,  exclusive  of  939,990/.  of  bank  post  bills,  will  be  found  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  two  returns  for  the  5th  and  12th  of  May  last,  to  be  14,136  610/.  in  notes  c»f  5/. 
and  upwards,  and  6,173,380/.  in  notes  under  5/..  making  the  sum  of  20,309,990/.  and, 
including  the  bank  post  bills,  the  sum  of  21,249,980/. 

By  far  the  most  considerable  part  of  this  increase  since  1798,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
bas  been  in  the  article  of  small  notes,  part  of  wbich  must  be  considered  as  having  been 
introduced  to  supply  the  place  of  the  specie  which  was  deficient  at  the  period  of  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  first  su])ply  of  small  notes, 
which  was  thrown  into  circulation  after  that  event,  was  very  small  in  compHrison  of 
their  present  amount  ;  a  large  augmentation  of  them  appears  to  have  taken  pla«  e  from 
the  end  of  the  year  1799,  to  that  of  the  year  1802.  and  a  very  rapid  increase  has  also 
taken  place  since  the  month  of  May,  in  the  last  year  to  the  present  time  *,  the  augmen- 
tation of  these  small  notes  from  1st  of  May,  1809,  to  the  5lh  of  May,  1810,  being  from 
the  sum  of  4.509,470/.  to  the  sum  of  6.16l,(»20/. 

The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  principally  issued  in  advances  to  government 
for  the  public  service,  and  iu  advances  to  the  merchants  upon  the  discount  of  their 
bills. 
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Your  Committee  have  had  an  account  laid  before  them,  of  advances  made  by  the 
Bank  to  government  on  land  and  mall,  Exchequer  Bills,  and  other  securities,  in  every 
Tear  since  the  suspension  of  cash  payments ;  from  which,  as  compared  with  the  accounts 
laid  before  the  Committees  of  1797,  and  which  were  then  carried  back  for  twenty  yebrs, 
it  will  appear  that  the  yearly  advances  of  the  Bank  to  government  have  upon  au  aver- 
age, since  the  suspension,  been  considerably  lower  in  amount  tban  the  average  amount 
of  advances  prior  to  that  event,  and  the  amount  of  those  advances  in  the  last  two  years, 
though  greater  in  amount  than  those  of  some  years  immediately  preceding,  is  less  than 
it  was  for  any  of  the  six  years  preceding  the  restriction  of  cash  payments. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  commercial  discounts,  your  Committee  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  require  from  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  a  disclosure  of  their  absolute 
^imount,  being  apart  of  their  private  transactions  as  a  commercial  company,  of  which, 
without  urgent  reason,  it  did  not  seem  right  to  demand  a  disclosure.  The  late  Qovernor 
and  Deputy  Governor  however,  at  the  desire  of  your  Committee,  furnished  a  compara- 
tive scale,  in  progressive  numbers,  showing  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  their  dis- 
counts from  the  year  1790  to  1809,  both  inclusive.  They  made  a  request,  with  which 
your  Committee  have  thought  it  proper  to  comply,  that  this  document  might  not  be 
made  public ;  the  Committee,  therefore,  have  not  placed  it  in  the  Appendix  to  the  pres- 
ent report,  but  have  returned  it  to  the  Bank.  Your  Committee,  however,  have  to  slate 
in  general  terms,  that  the  amount  of  discounts  has  been  progressively  increasing  since 
the  year  1796 ;  and  that  their  amount  in  the  last  year  (1809)  bears  a  very  high  proportion 
to  their  largest  amount  in  any  year  preceding  1797.  Upon  this  particular  subject,  your 
Committee  are  only  anxious  to  remark,  that  the  largest  amount  of  mercantile  discounts 
by  the  Bank,  if  it  could  be  considered  by  itself,  ought  never,  in  their  judgment,  to  be 
regarded  as  any  other  than  a  great  public  benefit,  and  that  it  is  only  the  excess  of  paper 
•currency  thereby  issued,  and  kept  out  in  circulation,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
evil. 

Quantity  of  Currency  Required  a  Relative  Matter. 

But  your  Committee  must  not  omit  to  state  one  very  important  principle,  that  the 
mere  numerical  return  of  the  amount  of  bank  notes  out  in  circulation,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  at  all  deciding  the  question  whether  such  paper  is  or  is  not  excessive.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  other  tests.  The  same  amount  of  paper  may  at  one  time 
be  less  than  enough,  and  at  another  time  more.  The  quantity  of  currency  required  will 
vary  in  some  degree  with  the  extent  of  trade  ;  and  the  increase  of  our  trade,  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  suspension,  must  have  occasioned  some  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
-our  currency.  But  the  quantity  of  currency  bears  no  fixed  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  commodities ;  and  any  inferences  proceeding  upon  such  a  supposition  would  be 
•entirely  erroneous.  The  effective  currency  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  quicknets 
of  circulation,  and  the  number  of  exchanges  performed  in  a  given  time,  as  well  as  upon 
its  numerical  amount ;  and  all  the  circumstances,  which  have  a  tendency  to  quicken  or 
to  retard  the  rate  of  circulation,  render  the  same  amount  of  currency  more  or  less 
adequate  to  the  amount  of  trade.  A  much  smaller  amount  is  reouired  in  a  high  state 
of  public  credit,  than  when  alarms  malie  individuals  call  in  their  aavances,  and  provide 
against  accidents  by  hoarding  ;  and  in  a  period  of  commercial  security  and  private  con- 
fidence, than  when  mutual  distrust  discourages  pecuniary  arrangements  for  any  distant 
time.  But,  above  all,  the  same  amount  of  currency  will  be  more  or  less  adequate,  in 
proportion  to  the  skill  which  the  great  money-dealers  possess  in  managing  and  econ- 
omizing the  use  of  the  circulating  medium.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  of  late  years  in  this  country,  and  particularly  in 
the  district  of  London,  with  regard  to  the  use  and  economy  of  monev  among  bankers, 
and  in  the  mode  of  adjusting  commercial  payments,  must  have  had  a  much  greater 
effect  than  has  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  them,  in  rendering  the  same  sum  adequate  to  a 
much  greater  amount  of  trade  and  pa^rments  than  formerly.  Some  of  those  improve 
ments  will  lie  found  detailed  in  the  evidence :  they  consist  principally  in  the  increased 
use  of  bankers'  drafts  in  the  common  payments  of  London  ;  the  contrivance  of  bring- 
ing all  such  drafts  daily  to  a  common  receptacle,  where  they  are  balanced  against  each 
•other  ;  the  intermediate  agency  of  bill-brokers;  and  several  other  changes  in  the  prac- 
tice of  London  bankers,  are  to  the  same  effect,  of  rendering  it  unnecessary  for  them  to 
keep  so  large  a  deposit  of  money  as  formerly.  Within  the  London  district,  it  would 
certainly  appear,  that  a  smaller  sum  of  money  is  required  than  formerly,  to  perform  the 
:8ame  number  of  exchanges  and  amount  of  payments,  if  the  rate  of  prices  had  remained 
the  same.  It  is  material  also  to  observe,  that  both  the  policy  of  the  Bank  of  England 
itself,  and  the  competition  of  the  country  bank  paper  have  tended  to  compress  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  more  and  more,  within  London  and  the  adjacent  district. 
All  these  circumstances  must  have  co-operated  to  render  a  smaller  augmentation  of 
Bank  of  England  paper  necessary  to  supply  the  demands  of  our  increased  trade  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  required  ;  and  shew  how  impossible  it  is.  from  the  numer- 
ical amount  alone  of  that  paper,  to  pronounce  whether  it  is  excessive  or  not :  a  more 
«ure  criterion  must  be  resorted  to  ;  and  such  a  criterion,  your  Committee  have  already 
shewn,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  and  the  price  of  gold  bullion. 
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The  particular  circumstances  of  tbe  two  years  wliich  are  so  remarkable  in  the  recent 
history  of  our  circulation,  1793  and  1797,  throw  great  light  upon  the  principle  which 
your  Committee  have  last  stated. 

In  the  year  1793,  the  distress  was  occasioned  by  a  failure  of  confidence  in  the  coun- 
try circulation,  and  a  consequent  pressure  upon  that  of  London.  The  Bank  of  England 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  enlarge  their  issues  to  meet  this  increased  demand,  and 
their  notes,  previously  issued,  circulating  less  freely  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  that 
prevailed,  proved  insuflacient  for  the  necessary  payments.  In  this  crisis,  Parliament 
applied  a  remedy,  verv  similar,  in  its  effect.,  to  an  enlargement  of  the  advances  and 
isades  of  the  bank  ;  a  loan  of  exchequer  bills  was  authorized  to  be  made  to  as  many 
mercantile  persons,  giving  good  security,  as  should  apply  for  them  ;  and  the  confidence 
which  this  measure  diffustfd,  as  well  as  the  increased  means  which  it  afforded  of  obtain- 
ing bank  notes  through  the  sale  of  the  exchequer  bills,  speedily  relieved  the  distress 
both  of  London  and  of  the  country.  Without  offering  an  opinion  upon  the  expediency' 
of  the  particular  mo  ie  in  which  this  operation  was  effected,  your  Committee  think  it 
an  important  illustration  of  the  principle,  that  an  enlarged  accommodation  is  the  true 
remedy  for  that  occasional  failure  of  confidence  in  the  country  districts,  to  which  our 
system  of  paper  credit  is  unavoidably  exposed. 

The  circumstances  which  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797,  were  very 
similar  to  those  of  1793  ;— an  alarm  of  invasion,  a  run  upon  the  country  banks  for  gold, 
the  failure  of  some  of  them,  and  a  run  upon  the  bank  of  England,  forming  a  crisis  Hke^ 
that  of  1793,  for  which,  perhaps,  an  effectual  reme<iy  might  have  been  provided,  if  the 
Bank  of  England  had  had  courage  to  extend  instead  of  restricting  its  accommodations^ 
and  issue  of  notes.  Some  few  persons,  it  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lords,  were  of  this  opinion  at  the  time  ;  and  the  late  Governor  and  Deputy- 
Governor  of  the  Bank  stated  to  your  Committee,  that  they,  and  many  of  the  Directors, 
are  now  satisfied  from  the  experience  of  the  year  1797,  that  the  diminution  of  their 
nutes  in  that  emergency  increased  the  public  distress ;  an  opinion  in  the  correctness  of 
which  your  Committee  entirely  concur. 

It  appears  to  your  Committee,  that  the  experience  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 
years  1793  and  1797,  contrasted  with  the  facts  which  have  been  stated  in  the  present 
report,  suggests  a  distinction  most  important  to  be  kept  in  view  between  that  demand 
upon  the  Bank  for  gold  for  the  supply  of  the  domestic  channels  of  circulation,  some- 
times a  very  great  and  sudden  one,  which  is  occasioned  by  a  temporary  failure  of  confi- 
dence, and  that  drain  upon  the  Bank  for  gold  which  grows  out  of  an  unfavorable 
state  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  The  former,  while  the  Bank  maintains  its  high  credit, 
seems  likely  to  be  best  relieved  by  a  judicious  increase  of  accommodation  to  the  coun- 
try; the  latter,  so  long  as  the  bank  does  not  pay  in  specie,  ought  to  suggest  to  the 
Directors  a  question,  whether  their  issues  may  not  be  already  too  abundant. 

Your  committee  have  much  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  the  Directors  are  perfectly 
aware  that  they  may  err  by  a  too  scanty  supply  in  a  period  of  stagnant  credit.  And 
your  Committee  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  although  it  ought  to  be  the  general  policy 
of  the  Bank  Directors  to  diminish  their  paper  in  the  event  of  a  long  continuance  of  & 
high  price  of  bullion  and  a  very  unfavorable  exchange,  yet  it  is  essential  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country,  and  to  the  general  fulfilment  of  those  mercantile 
engagements  which  a  free  issue  of  paper  may  have  occasioned,  that  the  accustomed 
degree  of  accommodation  to  the  merchants  should  not  be  suddenly  and  materially 
reduced ;  and  that  if  any  general  and  serious  difficulty  or  apprehension  on  this  subject 
should  arise,  it  may,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  be  counteracted  without 
danger,  and  with  advantage  to  the  public,  by  a  liberality  in  the  issue  of  Bank  of  Eng- 
land paper  proportioned  to  tlie  urgency  of  the  particular  occasion.  Under  such  cir- 
cumsiances,  it  belongs  to  the  Bank  to  take  likewise  into  their  own  consideration,  how 
far  it  may  be  practicable,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  the  immediate  interests  of 
the  public  service,  rather  to  reduce  their  paper  by  a  gradual  reduction  of  their 
advances  to  government,  than  by  too  suddenly  abridging  the  discounts  to  the  mer- 
chants. 

Circulation  of  Country  Bankers. 

Before  your  Committee  proceed  to  detail  what  they  have  collected  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  country  bank  paper,  they  must  observe,  that  so  long  as  the  cash  pay- 
ments of  the  Bank  are  suspended,  the  whole  paper  of  the  countrv  bankers  is  a  super- 
structure raised  upon  the  foundation  of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  same 
check,  which  the  convertibility  into  specie,  under  a  better  system,  provides  against  the 
excess  of  any  part  of  the  paper  circulation  is,  during  the  present  system,  provided 
against  an  excess  of  country  bank  paper,  by  its  convertibility  into  Bank  of  England 
paper.  If  an  excess  of  paper  be  issued  in  a  country  district,  while  the  London  circula- 
tion does  not  exceed  its  due  proportion,  there  will  be  a  local  rise  of  prices  in  that 
country  district,  but  prices  in  London  will  remain  as  before.  Those  who  have  the 
country  paper  in  their  hands  will  prefer  buying  in  London  where  things  are  cheaper^ 
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<iaarteT8  of  shareholders  and  only  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  were  borrowers ; 
the  amount  of  the  loans  due  by  one-fourth  to  the  whole  four-fourths  was  $448,000,000. 

Would  all  these  creditors  be  Injured  by  reduclna^  the  value  of  the  dollar  ? 

Just  as  much  as  any  creditors  would. 

But  are  not  the  farmers  in  debt  ? 

Many  of  them  are  in  debt  on  their  current  accounts,  as  to  which  a  change  in  the 
eorrency  system  would  have  very  little  influence.  According  to  the  census  leas  than 
one  in  five  owes  money  on  a  mortgage,  and  his  property  is  worth  three  times  the  obli- 
gation. 

Is  money  used  mostly  for  paying  bonds  and  mortgages,  or  for  buying  things  of  the 
merchant  ? 

Less  than  8  per  cent  is  used  for  the  former  and  more  than  97  per  cent,  for  the  latter. 

How  do  you  make  that  out  ? 

In  the  Census  year  there  were  less  than  two  billions  of  national,  State,  county, 
municipal  and  school  bonds,  about  six  billions  of  real  estate  mortgages,  and  five  and  a 
half  billions  of  railroad  bonds.  This  makes  in  all  thirteen  and  a  half  billions.  One  of 
the  popular  books  in  the  interest  of  silver  coinage  says  it  is  '*  estimated  "  at  forty  bil- 
lions. Of  the  mortgages,  about  a  billion  and  a  quarter  may  be  paid  off  annually,  be- 
cause the  average  life  of  a  mortgage  is  nearly  five  years.  The  public  and  railroad 
bonds  run  for  very  long  periods,  many  of  them  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years.  Not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  of  them  are  paid  off  annually.  That  makes  a  billion 
and  a  half  of  bond  and  mortgage  payments  in  a  year.  In  the  same  year  the  bank  clear- 
ings of  the  United  States,  after  deducting  the  transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  amounted  to  fifty  billions,  of  which  a  billion  and  a  half  is  8  per  cent  But 
a  large  amount  of  trading  done  in  cash  and  in  sections  where  there  are  no  banks,  does 
not  appear  in  the  bank  clearings,  and  should  be  added  to  the  fifty  millions.  The  bond 
and  mortgage  payments,  then,  would  be  considerably  less  than  8  per  cent,  probably 
not  over  %  per  cent,  of  the  whole  use  of  money. 

DECLINE  OP  PRICES. 

Has  there  not  been  a  great  decline  of  prices  since  1873  ? 

Yes. 

And  it  has  of  course  worked  a  hardship  to  farmers  who  had  mortgaged  their  farms  7 

That  is  true  in  a  general  way,  but  only  one-fourth  of  the  decline  fell  on  any  one 
mortgage,  the  average  life  of  which  is  less  than  five  years,  and  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable offset  in  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  things  farmers  have  to  buy  ? 

Has  the  fall  in  prices  been  approximately  uniform  ? 

It  has  not 

What  docs  that  indicata  Y 

That  the  fall  can  not  be  due  to  a  change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  for 
then  all  prices  would  be  affepted  similarly. 

Where  do  you  get  your  information  ? 

From  the  voluminous  compilation  of  wholesale  prices  and  rates  of^wages  published 
in  1893  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

How  much  fall  does  that  show  in  cloths  and  clothing  ? 

On  the  basis  of  100  in  1860  the  prices  of  cloths  and  clothing  rose  to  121.5  (gold)  in 
J878,  and  fell  to  81.1  in  1891. 

What  was  the  change  in  tbo  prices  of  metals  and  implements  ? 

On  the  basis  of  100  in  1860  they  rose  to  115.2  (gold)  in  1878,  and  fell  to  74.9  in  1891. 

And  the  products  of  agriculture  ? 

Barley,  com,  cotton,  hemp,  oats,  meats,  rye,  tobacco  and  wheat,  averaged  ao 
cording  to  their  relative  importance,  and  on  the  basis  of  100  in  1860,  rose  to  106  (gol4) 
In  187B  and  fell  to  98.4  in  1891. 
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Did  they  begin  to  fall  in  1878,  because  the  ailyer  dollar  was  then  abolished? 

No,  because  they  began  to  fall  some  time  before  that.  From  100  in  1800  they  xob» 
to  248.7  in  186t,  fell  to  97.8  the  next  year,  just  after  the  war,  rose  to  185.1  in  1867,  and 
then  pretty  steadily  declined,  rising  to  128.4  in  1874,  and  120  in  1882. 

How  much  did  wages  fall? 

They  didn't  faU;  they  rose  from  100  in  1860  to  147.4  (gold)  in  1878,  and  168.6  in 
1891,  averaging  the  various  occupations,  accordhig  to  the  number  of  persons  in  them. 

How  do  you  account  for  these  fluctuations? 

The  reductions  were  generally  proportioned  to  the  extent  to  which  machinery  and 
improved  processes  have  reduced  the  cost  of  production.  These  would  not  affect  labor, 
and  wages  rose ;  and  they  would  affect  the  production  of  metals  and  textiles  more  than 
agricultural  products,  and  the  former  fell  more  than  the  latter. 

Has  there  been  any  other  great  cause  of  lower  prices? 

Tes  ;  the  freight  tariffs  on  more  than  a  dozen  leading  railroads  have  fallen  62  per 
cent,  in  twenty  years  according  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States. 

How  has  this  affected  wheat? 

About  1869,  when  the  lakes  were  closed  the  railroads  got  over  60  cents  a  buahel  fox 
hauling  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  they  have  since  done  it  for  six  cents.  la 
1874  the  rate  by  lake  and  canal  was  24.47  cents  per  bushel,  and  in  1894  it  was  4.44  cants. 

Has  there  been  an  increase  of  wheat  production  in  the  world? 

Figures  lately  published  in  Beorbohm's  List  show  that  the  average  of  the  world's 
wheat  crops  for  the  four  years,  1891-4,  was  204,000,000  bushels  greater  than  the  average 
for  the  four  years  1887-90.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the  world'k 
crop  of  1894  was  220,376,000  bushels  greater  than  that  of  1891.  **  Bradstreet's  "  makes 
the  increase  from  1889  to  1894  429.000,000  bushels.  The  world's  consumption  is 
estimated  to  increase  only  twelve  to  sixteen  million  bushels  annually. 

And  wool? 

Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North  says  the  increase  in  the  four  chief  producing  countries  has  beea 
165  per  cent,  since  1870. 

And  cotton? 

The  average  of  the  last  three  crops  was  7,784,000  bales,  and  of  three  crops  twen^ 
years  ago  8,659,000  bales. 

And  sugar  ? 

In  twenty  years  the  world's  sugar  crop  has  increased  from  less  than  three  million  to 
more  than  eight  million  tons. 

Do  not  farmers  suffer  from  the  competition  of  silver-using  countries? 

They  suffer  somewhat  from  the  competition  of  India  in  wheat  and  cotton,  and  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  in  wheat,  and  from  the  competition  of  gold-using  Australia  in 
wool.  But  the  export  of  wheat  and  cotton  from  India  is  scarcely  increasing  ;  compar- 
ing terms  of  years  it  is  decreasing.  In  no  one  of  these  cases  could  any  currency  legis- 
lation limited  to  the  United  States  affect  the  European  price  of  cotton,  or  wheat  or 
wool  The  prices  we  fix.  if  we  fix  any,  have  no  influence  upon  the  prices  at  which  the 
Russian  farmers  are  willing  to  sell  wheat  for  export  to  England,  unless,  indeed,  we  un- 
derbid them. 

Why  has  silver  declined? 

Mainly  because  its  production  has  increased  very  rapidly;  in  the  five  years  1871-5, 
the  production  was  816,585,069  flne  ounces;  in  the  Ave  years  1889-98  it  was  698496,000 
flne  ounces,  an  increase  of  about  120  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  during  the  latter  five  years 
was  33  per  cent.  In  the  corresponding  periods  the  production  of  gold  increased  from 
27,955,063  flne  ounces  to  32,726,364  flne  ounces,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent.,  and  the  in- 
crease during  the  latter  period  was  27  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  and  the  vast  expansion  of  commerce  h  as  made  silver  loss 
luitable  for  monetary  use.    Besides,  the  cost  of  producing  silver  has  declined. 
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What  evidence  is  there  of  that? 

Until  last  year  the  production  went  on  increasing  in  spite  of  the'f  ailing  price. 
Has  there  been  a  great  increase  in  manufacturing  and  of  competition  among  manu- 
faetQiera? 

The  last  census  shows  an  increase  of  190  per  cent,  in  the  capital  engaged  in  manu* 
facturing  between  1880  and  1890. 

But  that  was  while  prices  were  going  down? 

Prices  were  going  down,  but  manufacturing  wasn't.    The  population  increased  25 
per  cent,  the  employes  of  manufacturing  establishments  increased  65  per  cent.,  and  the* 
wages  they  received  increased  181  per  cent    The  true  value  of  real  and  personal  prop* 
erty  in  the  United  States  increased  about  50  per  cent  in  the  ten  years. 
But  these  figures  indicate  prosperity. 

There  were  financial  disturbances  in  1884  and  1890,  and  farmers,  heavily  in  debt» 
lost  more  by  the  decline  of  prices  than  they  made,  but  on  the  whole  the  country  was 
very  prosperous  from  1879  to  1898. 

Give  some  particulars  of  the  growth  of  the  country  since  about  1873. 
Between  1870  and  1890  the  population  of  New  England  and  New  York  increased 
81  per  cent,  but  between  1873  and  1894  the  number  of  depositors  in  savings  banks  in- 
creased 86  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  of  their  deposits  increased  112  per  cent.  Between 
1870  and  1890  the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  62  per  cent.,  but  the  num- 
ber of  persons  Insured  in  life  companies  that  report  to  the  New  York  Insurance  Depart- 
ment increased  104  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  their  policies  increased  118  per  cent. 
According  to  the  census  reports  the  true  valuation  of  all  real  and  personal  property  in 
the  United  States,  per  capita,  was  $780  in  1870,  $870  in  1880,  and  $1,089  in  1890.  The 
value  of  the  farms  in  the  six  States,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
Missouri  increased  64.6  per  cent,  between  1870  and  1890,  and  deducting  the  population 
of  towns  of  6,000  inhabitants  and  over,  the  rest  of  the  population  in  those  States  in- 
creased 41.8  per  cent.  The  farm  values  in  the  six  States,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  increased  74  per  cent  between  1870  and 
1890,  and  tie  population,  including  cities,  increased  64  i)er  cent  Valuations  in  1870 
were  in  depreciated  currency.  From  1878  to  1898  the  increase  in  railroads  constructed, 
and  in  operation  in  the  United  States  was  107,488  mOes,  or  about  160  per  cent. 
What  checked  the  course  of  prosperity  in  1898  ? 

The  silver  agitation.  Under  the  Sherman  law  in  three  years  about  $176,000,000  of 
paper  was  issued  against  purchases  of  silver.  The  country  did  not  need  such  an 
addition  to  the  circulation,  and  gold  went  rapidly  to  Europe.  The  Government's  stock 
of  gold  was  reduced  lower  than  ever  before,  and  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the 
Treasury  could  go  on  redeeming  its  paper  in  gold.  So  people  made  a  rush  for  what 
gold  there  was  and  locked  it  up.  Bank  depositors  got  scared  and  drew  out  their 
deposits.  Banks  then  had  to  refuse  loans  for  lack  of  money,  and  merchants  who 
needed  accommodation  failed.  Manufacturers  who  needed  advances  had  to  shut  down. 
Everybody  was  afraid  that  cheap  dollars  would  be  issued.  The  advocates  of  silver  kept 
insisting  that  they  would  force  the  issue  of  cheap  dollars,  so  Europe  ins  who  held 
American  securities  sent  them  back  to  this  country  to  be  sold  for  gold  before  the  silver 
era  was  established.  They  had  been  doing  this  from  the  time  the  Sherman  law  was 
passed,  and  this  was  one  reason  why  gold  had  been  going  out  of  the  country.  "  As  a 
madman  who  casteth  firebrands,  arrows  and  death.**  eo  the  authors  of  this  devastation 
point  gleefully  to  the  ruin  they  have  wrought  as  the  reason  why  tbey  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  means  of  completing  it. 

To  what  extent  has  silver  legislation  affected  the  settlement  of  our  foreign  trade  ? 
In  the  first  three  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Bland-Allison  act,  there  w'as  a 
balance  due  us  on  merchandise  from  the  rest  of  the  world  of  $692,000,000,  but  we  got 
only  $162,000,000  in  specie,  showing  that,  to  a  great  extent,  we  were  paid  in  our  own 
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notes,  or  more  accurately,  in  our  own  securities.  There  was  a  gradual  reooreiy  of 
confidence  by  foreign  investors  In  us,  and  in  three  years,  1888-90,  the  specie  we  sent 
abroad  and  the  specie  due  us  on  merchandise  balances  which  we  did  not  get  amounted 
to  only  $95,000,000.  But  in  the  three  years  of  the  Sherman  law  there  was  drawn  out 
from  this  country  $155,000,000  of  gold  and  $9,000,000  of  silver  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  balances  due  us  on  merchandise  amounted  to  $223,000,000.  Here  was  $888,- 
000,000  of  specie,  practically  all  gold,  which  the  country  lost,  most  of  it  because  it 
was  trying  to  "bull"  the  price  of  silver.  In  those  three  years  we  added  to  the 
currency  $176,007,980  of  silver  certificates  and  *'  Sherman  "  notes,  and  lost  from  it 
$164,986,697  of  gold.  In  fifteen  years  of  ^Iver  legislation  there  accrued  to  us 
balances  on  exports  of  merchandise  amounting  to  $1,885,000,000,  in  addition  to  which 
we  exported  $119,000,000  of  silver,  and  yet  our  net  receipts  of  gold  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  $11,000,000. 

What  is  it  that  is  masquerading  under  the  guise  of  "  bimetallism "? 

Silver  monometallism. 

NATIONAL    POLICY. 

As  ours  is  a  debtor  country,  is  it  not  for  our  interest  to  reduce  the  money  unit  ? 

No,  for  we  intend  to  go  on  using  foreign  capital  for  the  development  of  our  great 
natural  resources,  and  it  is  not  for  our  interest  to  impair  our  credit. 

Is  it  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  debtor  to  have  the  option  of  payingin  gold  or  silver? 

A  man  has  to  pay  for  ao  option,  and  a  "  straddle  "  costs  more  than  a ' '  put "  or  a  "  call. " 

What  are  our  trade  balances  with  gold  and  silver  countries? 
^  In  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  due  us  on  exports  and  imports  of  merchandise  a 
balance  of  about  $400,000,000  from  the  gold-using  countries  of  Europe,  and  there  was 
due  from  us  to  silver-using  countries  in  South  America  and  Asia  $128,000,000.  There 
was  due  us  a  balance  of  more  than  $800,000,000  from  England.  The  amount  due 
from  us  to  England  for  interest  and  re-payments  of  principal  in  any  normal  year  was 
certainly  very  much  less  than  that 

What  has  been  the  efFect  on  Europe  of  the  silver  policy  of  the  United  States? 

We  have  tried  at  enormous  cost  to  keep  up  the  price  of  rupees  and  taels  for  the 
benefit  chiefly  of  Englishmen  and  Germans  who  export  manufactured  goods  to  Asia. 
We  have  driven  gold  out  of  the  country,  to  the  great  advantage  of  European  nations 
which  wished  to  establish  or  to  fortify  the  gold  standard. 

Did  any  people  who  were  receiving  gold  or  its  equivalent  for  their  labor  and  their 
grain  and  cotton  ever  clamor  for  the  debasement  of  the  money  standard? 

Never  in  the  world  till  a  part  of  the  American  people  did  this  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Are  there  no  blmetallists  in  England  and  Germany? 

In  both  countries  there  are  men  who  desire  to  bring  about  international  bimetallism 
in  the  hope  of  raising  the  value  of  silver.  Nowhere  outside  the  United  States  do  men 
propose  that  their  own  country  shall  go  in  for  free  silver  coinage  alone. 

Where  are  workingmen  demanding  that  the  standard  by  which  their  wages  are 
paid  be  reduced  from  gold  to  silver? 

Only  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

But  are  not  the  silver  men  holding  out  magnificent  prospects  of  the  prosperity 
that  would  come  to  the  country  if  their  policy  prevailed? 

Yes,  and  so  did  Jack  Cade,  when  he  announced,  '*  There  shall  be  in  England 
seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny  ;  the  three- hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops  ; 
and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer.  *  *  There  shall  be  no  money ;  all  shall 
eat  and  drink  on  my  score ;  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery,  that  they  may 
agrae  like  brothers  and  worship  me,  their  lord." 
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Each  namber  oontains  a  apeelal  dtseaaalon  of  some  Bound  Currency  question. 


"I  beg  to  sau  thcU  I  nsver  attmded  any  sueh  lecture,  that  Tnewr  asked  any  muh 
^ueetiane,  or  made  any  eueh  anstoere,  ae  are  there  set  forth  {in  '  Coin's  Financial 
School*),  Itiea  fabrication  from  beginning  to  end,  Thate  had  many  letterefrom  aU 
parte  of  the  country  inquiring  wJiether  or  not  I  was  correctly  reported  in  the  alleged  dis* 
euseion,  all  of  which  I  have  anetcered  in  the  v^atite.  It  is  time  the  truth  was  put  on 
foot  to  overtake  the  lie.  Yours  truly, 

"Jfew  York,  April  9, 1895.  L.  J.  GAGE:' 

**  I  never  attended  any  of  the  lectures  rtferred  to  in  that  book  (*  Coin's  Finanda 
Sehcol  *)  and  therefore  could  not  have  used  the  language  with  which  I  am  credited. 
"OMeago,  April  11.  JOHN  B.  WAL8H,'' 

*'  The  book  {^Coin's  Financial  JSchool*)  is  filled  with  so  many  false  and  misleading 
etaiements  that  I  have  deemed  it  unworthy  of  notice.  But  I  am  glad  to  give  publicity 
to  the  denial  that  any  such  lectures  as  are  detailed  in  the  book  ever  took  place  in  Chicago, 
or  anywhere  else;  and  here  say  that  I  was  never  prestnt  at  any  such  meetings,  and 
that  1  never  made  any  of  the  remarks  attributed  to  me  on  page  68,  or  on  any  other  page. 
The  whole  book  is  a  clever  fabrication  qffalseheods.  Very  truly  yours, 
•'Chieago,  April  IS,  1395.  J.  LA  WRENVE  LA  UGELIN." 
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€OIN'S  nNAlV€IAL.  FOOL. 

Bt  Horace  Whitb. 


I  propose  to  examine  with  some  thoroughness  a  book  of  155  pages,  entitled  "  Ck)in's 
Financial  School." 

INTRODUCTION. 

"  Coin/'  it  should  be  premised,  is  a  youth  about  twelve  years  of  age  who  opens  a 
school  to  teach  grown  men  the  scieuce  of  finance.  This  is  a  piece  of  clap-trap.  The 
science  of  finance  does  not  come  by  nature,  as  reading  and  writing  came  to  Dogberry, 
and  it  is  not  particularly  "catching.'*  It  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  study. 
Tlie  suggestion  here  thrown  out  that  a  boy  can  drop  his  marbles  and  spinning  tops  and 
deliver  valuable  lectures  on  this  science  is  likely  to  prove  captivating,  however,  to 
persons  who  would  be  glad  to  acquire  it  without  any  antecedent  effort,  although  they 
would  not  attempt  to  play  on  the  bones  at  a  minstrel  show  without  previous  practice. 
They  may  not  perceive  the  inherent  absurdity  of  taking  lectures  on  this  abstruse  subject 
from  a  boy  of  twelve,  although  they  would  not  take  his  advice  on  the  subject  of  shoeing 
ahorse. 

Thb  OnB'Leggbd  Man. 

The  book  is  largely  made  up  of  pictorial  illustrations  which,  of  course,  cannot  be 
answered.  If  anybody  is  deluded  in  a  financial  discussion  by  a  picture  of  a  man  with 
only  one  leg,  his  delusion  may,  perhaps,  be  cured  by  telling  him  that  the  single  standard 
of  silver  is  Just  as  one-legged  as  the  single  standard  of  gold.  The  object  of  "  Coin's 
Fmancial  School  "  is  to  bring  about  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  a  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1 
by  the  action  of  this  country  alone.  As  the  market  ratio  of  the  two  metals  is  82  to  1, 
it  is  evident  that  this  country  cannot  make  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  equal  in  value  to  one 
ounce  of  gold  when  the  whole  world  is  ofFering  thirty-two  ounces  of  silver  for  one 
ounce  of  gold.  Therefore  the  proposal  for  free  coinage  by  this  country  single-handed 
IS  a  proposal  to  establish  the  single  standard  of  silver,  which  is  as  well  represented  by  a 
man  with  one  leg  as  is  the  single  standard  of  gold. 

CHAPTER  I. 
COIN'S  FIRST  FALSEHOOD. 
Coin's  first  picture  is  that  of  "  Columbus  Discovering  America,  1492."    Immediately 
beneath  it  is  a  pretended  quotation  from  a  public  document,  which  begins  in  this  way  : 
"At  the  Christian  era  the  metallic  money  of  the  Roman  empire  amounted  to 
11,800,000,000.    By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  had  shrunk  to  1200,000,000. 
(Dr.  Adam  Smith  informs  us  that  in  1455  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  was  two  penoe 
per  bushel.)" 

The  statement  in  parenthesis,  which  is  introduced  by  "Coin,"  is  false  in  four  dif. 
ferent  ways,  viz. :  (1)  It  is  false  by  conveying  to  the  reader's  mind  the  idea  that  a  penny 
in  1455  was  the  same  thing  as  a  penny  now ;  (2)  it  is  false  by  conveying  the  idea  that 
the  price  quoted  was  the  average  price  at  that  period  in  the  world's  history  ;  (3)  it  is 
false  in  giving  Adam  Smith  as  authority  for  the  statement ;  (4)  it  is  false  in  conveying 
the  idea  that  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  world  was  the  cause  of  the  low  price  of 
wheat  in  1455. 

The  first  thing  in  the  quoted  paragraph  is  a  statement  that  at  the  Christian  era  there 
was  a  plentiful  supply  of  money  as  compared  with  the  later  period.  Now,  we  can 
show,  on  the  best  possible  authority,  that  the  rate  of  wages  for  laboring  men  at  this 
happy  period  was  one  penny  per  day.  See  Matthew  20  : 1-16,  which  tells  us  that  a 
certain  householder  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  hire  laborers  for  his  vineyard,  and 
that  when  he  had  agreed  with  them  for  a  penny  a  day  he  sent  them  into  his  vineyard. 
They  were  all  satisfied  and  nothing  happened  to  disturb  their  serenity  until  they  found 
that  some  others,  who  had  been  hired  later  in  the  day,  were  also  receiving  a  penny. 
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We  need  not  oonoem  ourselves  with  the  sequel,  since  the  only  point  important  to  our 
purpose  is  that  the  rate  of  wages  at  this  afi9uent  period  was  one  penny  per  day. 

A  penny  in  1455  was  not  the  same  thing  as  a  penny  now.  The  penny  was  originally 
the  240th  part  of  a  pound  weight  of  silver,  but  monarchs  had  the  habit  of  cutting  pieces 
off  the  pound  of  silver  and  coining  the  remainder  into  240  pennies,  putting  the  difference 
Into  their  own  pockets.  In  this  way  the  value  of  the  penny  was  constantly  declining 
till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1455  the  weight  of  the  silver  penny  was  twice  as  great  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  a  fact  carefully  suppressed  by  **  Coin." 

The  other  three  falsities  may  be  disposed  of  in  short  order.  The  prices  of  wheat 
q[aoted  at  the  end  of  Book  I  of  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  are  not  given  on  his  own 
authority.  They  are  quoted  as  those  of  Fleetwood,  and  we  are  cautioned  by  Adam 
Smith,  for  various  reasons,  not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  them.  Thus,  referring 
to  previous  writers  who  had  taken  Fleetwood's  tables  as  a  basis,  he  says : 

*'  Thirdly,  they  seem  to  have  been  misled  too  by  the  very  low  price  at  which  wheat 
was  sometimes  sold  in  very  ancient  times,  and  to  have  imagined,  that  as  its  lowest 
price  was  then  much  lower  than  in  later  times,  its  ordinary  price  must  likewise 
have  been  much  lower.  They  might  have  found,  however,  that  in  those  ancient 
times,  its  highest  price  was  fully  as  much  above,  as  its  lowest  price  was  below  anything 
that  had  ever  been  known  in  later  times.  Thus  in  1270,  Fleetwood  gives  us  two 
prices  of  the  quarter  of  wheat.  The  one  is  four  pounds  sixteen  shillings  of  the  money 
of  those  times,  equal  to  fourteen  pounds  eight  shillings  of  that  of  the  present :  the 
other  is  six  pounas  eight  shillings,  equal  to  nineteen  pounds  four  shillings  of  our 
present  money.  No  price  can  be  found  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  approaches  to  the  extravagance  of  these. 

"  The  price  of  corn,  though  at  all  times  liable  to  variation,  varies  most  in  those  tur- 
bulent and  disorderly  societies,  in  which  the  interruption  of  all  commerce  and  com- 
munication hinders  the  plenty  of  onepart  of  the  country  from  relieving  the  scarcity  of 
another.  In  the  disorderly  state  of  England  under  the  Plantagenets,  who  governed 
It  from  about  the  middle  of  the  tw.elfth,  till  towards  the  'end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
one  district  might  be  in  plenty,  while  another  at  no  great  distance,  by  having  its  crop 
destroyed  either  by  some  accident  of  the  seasons,  or  by  the  incursion  of  some  neighbor- 
ing  baron,  might  be  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  a  famine  :  and  yet  if  the  lands  or  some 
hostile  lord  were  interposed  between  them,  the  one  might  not  be  able  to  sive  the  least 
assistance  to  the  other.  Under  the  vigorous  administration  of  the  Tudors,  who 
governed  England  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth,  and  through  the  whole  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  no  baron  was  powerful  enough  to  dare  to  diSurb  the  public 
security." 

Finally,  Fleetwood's  tables  give  the  prices  of  wheat  in  1458  at  Ss.  4d.  and  in  1467 
at  7s.  8d.  per  quarter,  the  intermediate  year  1455  being  Is.  2d.  per  quarter,  all  being 
the  money  of  that  period,  not  of  Adam  Smith's  period. 

"  Coin  "  wants  to  make  it  appear  that  the  price  of  wheat  in  one  particular  year, 
1455,  was  due  to  the  shortage  of  money  at  that  time.  Let  us  apply  that  method  of 
reasoning  to  another  ca^e.  It  is  within  the  recollection  of  many  persons  now  living 
in  Illinois  and  Iowa  that  the  com  crop  of  some  years  before  1860  would  not  pay  the 
cost  of  hauling  it  to  the  market,  and  consequently  that  it  was  consumed  for  fuel  on  the 
farms  or  sold  for  fuel  in  the  adjoming  towns.  I  have  been  warmed  by  such  fires  myself. 
And  this  occurred  at  a  time  which  Coin's  Financial  Fool  would  call  ''bimetallic  ;" 
that  is,  prior  to  1878.  Now  the  price  of  coal  in  those  particular  years,  when  com  was 
burned  for  fuel,  did  not  exceed  in  the  country  towns  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  ton.  It  was  a 
common  estimate  in  those  times  that  there  was  as  much  fuel  in  a  ton  of  corn  as  in  a 
ton  of  coal.  If  this  was  true,  the  value  of  corn  must  have  been  between  six  and  eight 
cents  per  bushel,  being  less  than  the  price  of  wheat  in  1455  as  quoted  by  Fleetwood. 
What  could  be  said  of  any  future  historian  who  should  take  that  for  the  true  price  of 
com  in  Illinois  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  r 

We  have  not  got  through  with  this  pretended  quotation  yet.  Beginning  where  we 
teft  off  above,  it  continues  thus : 

"  Population  dwindled,  and  commerce,  arts,  wealth  and  freedom  all  disappeareO. 
The  people  were  reduced  by  poverty  and  misery  to  the  most  degraded  conditions  of 
serfdom  and  slavery.  The  disintegration  of  society  was  almost  complete.  History  re- 
cords no  such  disastrous  transition  as  that  from  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Dark  Ages. 
Hie  discovery  of  the  new  world  by  Columbus  restored  the  volume  of  precious  metals. 
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brought  with  It  rising  prices,  enabled  sodety  to  reunite  its  shattered  links,  shake  oif 
the  shackles  of  feudalism,  and  to  relight  and  uplift  the  almost  extinguished  torch  of 
dyilization."— [Report  United  States  Monetary  Commission  of  1878.] 

There  was  a  monetary  commission  in  1878  composed  of  Reuben  E.  Fenton.  W.  S. 
Groesbeck,  Francis  A.  Walker,  and  8.  Dana  Horton.  The  editor  of  the  Indianapo- 
lis Journal  looked  through  the  report  of  that  year,  and  finding  nothing  of  the  kind 
here  quoted,  pronounced  it  a  forgery.  Then  a  reply  was  made  by  **  Coin."  or  some- 
body for  him,  that  1878  was  a  typographical  error ;  that  it  should  have  been  1870. 
That  meant  the  report  of  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  and  his  commission.  So  tlie 
Journal  took  up  that  report,  and  discovered  that  the  last  sentence  in  the  paragrapli, 
the  one  referring  to  Columbus  and  the  discovery  of  America,  the  only  thing  whicb 
gives  any  point  to  the  pretended  quotation,  is  itself  a  misquotation.  We  present  belo^r 
the  sentence  as  it  stands  on  page  60  of  the  report,  and  as  it  stands  in  "  Coin's  Financial 
Bchool"; 


BSPOBT,  PAGE  60. 

'<  Various  explanations  have  been  given 
of  this  entire  breaking  down  of  the  frame- 
work of  society,  but  it  was  certainly  coin- 
cident with  a  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of 
money,  which  was  also  without  historical 
parallel.'* 
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"  The  discovery  of  the  New  World  by 
Columbus  restored  the  volume  of  precious 
metals,  brought  with  it  rising  prices,  enst- 
bled  society  to  reunite  its  shattered  links, 
shake  ofF  the  shackles  of  feudalism,  and  to 
relight  and  uplift  the  almost  extinguished 
torch  of  civilization.*' 


CHAPTER  II. 
OUR  FIRST  SILVER  DOLLAR. 

The  next  untruth  taught'in  "  Coin's  Financial  School "  ia  that  the  silver  dollar  was 
the  monetary  unit  in  this  country  from  1793  to  1878.  In  order  to  make  this  more 
emphatic  he  gives  us  a  blackboard  with  the  figure  1  on  it,  this  being  calculated  to  cany 
conviction  to  the  school .  The  fact  is,  that  the  silver  dollar  was  the  monetary  unit  in 
this  country  btfiM'e  1793,  but  never  a/tertoarde.  It  was  made  such  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  in  1786.  This  was  the  silver  jm«o  ot  peeata  of  Spain,  which  had  been 
in  circulation  in  the  colonies  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  was  called  here  a  dollar. 

Now,  in  order  to  keep  one*s  head  clear  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  word  unit 
means  one  thing,  not  two,  or  more  things ;  also  that  there  are  several  different  kinds  of 
units,  as  a  unit  of  number,  a  unit  of  length,  a  unit  of  weight,  a  unit  of  value.  We 
will  now  quote  the  law  of  1792  verbatim : 

'*  That  there  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  struck  and  coined  at  the  said  mint,  coins 
of  gold,  silver  and  copper  of  the  following  denominations,  values  and  descriptions, 
viz. :  Eagles — each  to  be  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  or  units,  and  to  contain  247  graina 
and  four-eiffhths  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  270  grains  of  standard,  gold.    [Half  eagles  and 

auarter  eagles  of  corresponding  weights  anafineness.]    Dollars  or  units— each  to  be  of 
le  value  of  the  Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the  same  is  now  current,  and  to  contain  871 
grains  and  four-sixteenths  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  416  grains  of  standard^  silver.*' 

"  Coin  "  having  presented  the  unit  to  his  school  as  a  unit  of  number ^  immediately 
changes  it  into  a  unit  of  fxUue,  saying  :  **  Congress  adopted  silver  and  gold  as  money. 
It  then  proceeded  to  fix  the  unit.  That  is,  it  then  fixed  what  should  constitute  one 
dollar,  the  same  thing  that  the  mathematician  did  when  he  fixed  one  figiu^  from  which 
all  others  should  be  counted.  Congress  fixed  the  monetary  unit  to  consist  of  871 3^ 
grains  of  pure  silver  and  provided  for  a  certain  amount  of  alloy  (baser  metal)  to  be  mixed 
with  it  to  give  it  greater  hardness  and  durability." 

Now  gold  and  silver  are  not  one  thing,  but  ttoo  things.  If  "  Coin ''  had  said  :  '*  Con- 
gress adopted  ttoo  things  as  money  ;  it  then  proceeded  to  fix  the  one  thing"  everybody 
could  have  seen  that  that  would  be  a  contradiction  of  terms.  Suppose  the  law  had  then 
provided  for  the  coinage  of  a  gold  dollar.  Could  anybody  say,  in  that  case,  that  the 
monetary  unit  was  the  silver  dollar  any  more  than  the  gold  dollar  ?  In  1849  Congress  did 
provide  for  coining  a  gold  dollar,  and  more  gold  dollars  were  actually  coined  after  that 
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date  than  aU  the  silver  dollars  that  were  coined  from  the  beginning  of  the  government  till 
1878.  Yet  "  Coin"  tells  us  that  **  the  silver  dollar  still  remained  the  unit  and  canlinued 
$0  ftntH  1873,**  If  the  silver  dollar  was  the  unit  what,  in  heaven's  name,  was  the  gold 
doUar? 

The  word  "  unit "  as  used  in  the  law  meant  a  unit  of  number.  If  it  had  meant  a 
unit  of  value  bimetallism  could  not  have  been  established.  Suppose  the  law  had  said, 
"  apples  and  oranges  shall  be  legal  tender,  but  only  the  apple  shall  be  the  unit  of  value." 
That  would  have  been  a  contradiction  of  terms.  All  the  confusion  which  "  Coin  "  has 
produced  arises  from  the  use  of  the  word  ''  unit "  in  two  different  ways,  first  as  a  unit  of 
number  and  second  as  a  unit  of  value.  "  Coin  "  exhibits  it  on  a  blackboard  as  a  unit 
of  number,  and  then  cunningly  asks  us  to  take  it  as  a  unit  of  value.  This  is  thimble- 
rigging— "  now  you  see  it  and  now  you  don't  see  it."  It  is  like  saying  on  one  page  of 
the  book  "  twice-one  is  one,"  and  on  the  next  page  **  twice-one  is  two." 

Let  us  apply  one  more  test  to  this  quibble.  The  law  speaks  of  dollars  or  units.  This 
means  that  dollars  and  units  are  the  same ;  consequently  we  may  reject  either  of  them 
without  changing  the  sense.  Let  us  throw  out  the  word  "  units  "  and  see  how  the  law 
would  read  :  "  Eagles,  each  to  be  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  and  to  contain  247^ 
grains  of  pure  gold  ;  dollars,  each  to  be  of  the  value  of  the  Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the 
same  is  now  current  and  to  contain  871^  grains  of  pure  silver."  This  makes  it  plain 
that  Congress  used  the  term  unit  as  the  "  imit "  of  number,  as  *'  Coin  "  presented  it  on 
his  blackboard,  and  not  as  a  unit  of  weight,  or  of  length,  or  of  capacity,  or  of  value.  If 
we  wanted  a  unit  of  numskulls  we  should  not  have  to  look  far  to  find  him. 

But  this  American  silver  dollar  never  got  into  circulation  at  home.  The  Spanish 
dollar,  which  was  in  actual  circulation  here,  was  abraded  by  use  about  2^  grains.  New 
Spanish  dollars  were  worth  that  much  more.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  our  new  dol- 
lars would  pass  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  equivalent  of  new  Spanish  dollars.  Conse- 
quently they  ran  out  of  the  country  as  fast  as  they  were  coined,  went  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  brokers  collected  new  Spanish  dollsrs  in  exchange  for  them  and  sent  the 
latter  back  to  our  mint  to  be  recoined.  Every  100  new  Spanish  dollars  produced  101 
American  dollars,  and  none  of  the  latter  remained  at  home  because  abraded  Spanish 
dollars  passed  equally  well  in  domestic  trade. 

That  was  the  reason  why  President  Jefferson  in  1805  gave  an  order  to  the  mint  to 
ftop  coining  silver  dollars — an  order  which  remained  in  force  till  1886. 

CHAPTER  III. 
ANOTHER  FORGERY. 

At  this  point  in  the  exercises  we  read  that  "  Young  Medill  "  starts  up  (there  is  no 
iQch  person  as  young  Medill),  and  wants  to  know  why  it  was  that  a  great  many  foreign 
■liver  coins  circulated  in  this  country  at  their  value  as  bullion  before  the  year  18801 
•'  Coin  "  has  an  answer  ready  for  him.  "  It  had  all  been  made  legal  tender,"  he  says, 
<'  by  act  of  Congress.  We  needed  more  silver  than  we  had,  and  Congress  passed  lawa 
making  dU  foreign  sihereoins  legal  tender  in  this  country/*  It  is  one  of  the  axioms  of 
the  silverites  that  coins  circulate  by  reason  of  their  legal  tender  faculty  and  not  of  their 
metallic  value.  This  is  a  fundamental  proposition  in  *<  Coin's  Financial  School." 
Hence»  when  confronted  by  the  fact  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  different  foreign 
silver  coins  circulated  in  this  country  prior  to  1860,  he  must  needs  tell  a  lie  to  account 
for  something  which  really  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  his  whole  system. 

<*  Coin  "  quotes  the  law,  which  he  says  sustains  his  statement,  thus : 

**  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  follow- 
faff  foreign  silver  coins  shall  pass  current  as  money  within  the  United  SUtes  and  be  re- 
eeivable  by  tale  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  demands  at  the  rates  following,  that  fu 
t^iay :  the  Spanish  pillar  dollars  and  the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  etc." 

The  act  referred  to  is  that  of  March  8,  1848.  The  lie  here  consists  in  the  inslg. 
■iilcant  **  etc.,"  which  Is  intended  to  include  all  other  foreign  silver  coins  circulating  in 
the  United  States  prior  to  1860.    In  order  to  show  the  falsity  of  this  we  quote  the  n>> 
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mainder  of  the  Bection  of  this  law,  which  is  left  to  the  reader's  imagination  in  tlie  fauio- 
cent  "etc.": 

**  Of  not  less  than  807-1, 000  in  fineness  and  415  grains  in  weight,  at  100  cents  eadi, 
and  the  flve-franc  pieces  of  France  of  not  iess  than  900-1,000  in  fineness  and  884  grains 
in  weight,  at  08  cents  each." 

By  putting  these  two  pieces  together  the  reader  will  see  that  the  only  foreign  gilver 
coins  made  legal  tender  by  this  act  were  the  doUars  of  Bpain,  Mexico,  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
and  the  five-franc  pieces  (not  the  smallex  coins)  of  France.  Tet  the  writer  says  that 
''  it  "  (meaning  the  foreign  silver  circulating  here  at  that  time),  "  had  all  been  made 
^egal  tender  in  the  United  States  by  act  of  Congress." 

The  truth  is  that  Congress  made  only  two  foreign  silver  coins  legal  tender,  the 
dollar  of  Spain  and  the  five-franc  piece  of  France.  The  Spanish  dollars  which  found 
their  way  hither  beiog  mostly  coined  in  the  Spanish- American  mints,  it  became  neces- 
sary, when  those  colonies  achieved  their  independence,  to  include  their  names  in  the 
list  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity.  So  it  came  about  that  the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Chili,  Peru  and  Bolivia  were  added  to  our  legal-tender  list  at  different  times. 
The  reason  why  the  dollars  of  Spain  and  the  five-franc  pieces  of  France  were  made 
legal  tender  was  that  they  were  here,  and  in  general  use  before  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  the  former  having  been  the  money  of  the  colonies  and  the  latter  having  been 
Introduced  in  large  quantities  by  the  French  armies  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
The  French  coins  of  that  period  were  called  crowns. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Spanish  and  Spanish- American  coins  smaller  than 
one  dollar  were  not  then  legal  tender  in  this  country.  People  whose  memory 
goes  back  of  1800,  will  recall  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  coins, 
circulating  here,  were  the  halves,  quarters  and  eighths,  the  latter  being  known  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  as  the  York  shilling,  the  ninepence.  the  levy  and  the  bit, 
in  addition  to  which  there  were  English  shillings,  German  thalers  in  large  quantity  and 
variety,  besides  rix  dollars,  specie  dollars,  Danish  and  Dutch  coins.  Even  the 
rupees  of  India  were  quoted  on  the  co\^  chart  manuals  published  in  New  York  at  that 
time.  It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  new  Spanish  dollars,  fresh  from  the  mint, 
circulated  at  one  hundred  and  one  cents  each,  and  are  so  quoted  on  coin-chart  manuals 
of  that  period.  In  other  words,  they  pa:«cd  for  one  cent  more  than  their  legal-tender 
value.  Why  was  this?  Because  their  bmux/n  value  was  more  than  a  dollar.  But  the 
coins  of  France  and  Spain  did  not  circulate  here  more  readily  than  those  of  Germany, 
Austria,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Denmark,  which  were  not  legal  tender. 

The  point  is  that  this  writer,  pretending  to  give  people  facts  which  few  persons 
are  familiar  with,  says  that  the  precious  metals  circulate  not  by  reason  of  their  value 
as  bullion,  but  because  of  their  legal-tender  quality,  and  when  asked  how  it  happened 
that  a  great  variety  of  foreign  coins  circulated  here  before  1850  at  their  bullion  value,  he 
•ays  that  they  were  all  legal  tender,  and  to  support  this  proposition  he  misquotes  a  law 
of  Congress.  In  order  to  give  due  solemnity  to  this  and  other  falsehoods  with  which 
the  book  abounds,  he  prints  next  after  his  title-page  this  text  of  Scripture : 

"  I  thank  thee,  O  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Matthew,  chapter  zi., 
verse  25." 

Nobody  who  had  not  reached  mature  years  could  have  concocted  a  forgery  of  this 
recondite  and  misleading  character. 

MOBB  OF  THE  SAJCB  KIND. 

Directly  after  the  pretended  quotation  from  the  law  making  all  foreign  aUver 
coins  legal-tender,  on  page  10,  "  Coin  "  speaks  of  a  scarcity  of  silver.  **  On  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  silver,"  he  says,  "  both  Jefferson  and  Jackson  recommended  that 
dimes,  quarters  and  halves  would  serve  the  people  better  than  dollars,  until  more 
silver  bullion  could  be  obtained.  This  was  the  reason  why  only  about  eight  million  of 
the  one  hundred  and  five  milhon  of  silver  were  coined  into  dollars." 

This  is  pure  fiction.  Neither  Jefferson  nor  Jackson  ever  made  any  such  recom- 
mendation.   Nor  was  there  any  **  scarcity  of  silver  "  at  that  time,  ^he  reason  why 
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^ver  dollars  were  not  coined  by  our  mint  between  1805  and  1886  has  already  been 
^toted. 

l^ezt  after  this  false  statement  about  Jefferson  and  Jackson  comes  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  During  this  struggle  to  get  more  silver/'  continued  "  Coin/'  "  France  made  a 
bid  for  it  by  establishing  a  ratio  of  15}^  to  1,  and  as  our  ratio  was  16  to  1,  this  made 
fiUver  in  France  worth  $1.08i  when  exchanged  for  gold,  and  as  gold  would  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  silver  for  money,  it  was  found  that  our  silver  was  leaving  us/' 

The  French  ratio  of  15^  to  1  was  established  in  1785,  and  was  merely  reenacted  in 
1808.  Our  ratio  of  15  to  1  was  established  in  1792,  and  that  of  16  to  1  in  1884.  So 
France  "made a  bid "  for  our  silver  seven  years  before  we  had  any  ratio  or  any  coinage 
at  all,  and  forty-nine  years  before  we  had  the  ratio  that  "  Coin  "  says  enabled  her  to 
^t  it  away  from  us.  Of  course,  she  did  this  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  or  with  the  eye 
of  faith.  For  this  reason,  says  "Coin,"  ''it  was  found  that  our  silver  was  leaving 
us."  The  debates  in  our  Congress  on  the  act  of  1884  furnish  a  better  reason.  Our 
fathers  wanted  to  get  rid  of  their  heavy  and  bulky  silver  money  and  to  bring  gold  in 
its  place,  and  they  purposely  adopted  a  ratio  which  would  have  that  effect. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
A  FEW  NUGGETS. 
It  is  a  common  remark  among  those  who  have  been  taken  in  by  '  Coin's  Financial 
School'  that  the  writer  of  it  "  makes  everthing  so  plain."  The  Rev.  John  Jasper  had 
the  same  advantage  over  the  followers  of  Galileo,  when  he  said  "the  sun  do  move.' 
When  the  Rev.  J.  J.  pointed  to  the  orb  of  day  in  the  heavens,  everybody  could  see  that 
it  passed  slowly  from  east  to  west.  What  more  do  you  want  7  What  better  evidence 
could  you  have  than  that  of  your  eyes  ? 

Thb  Poob  Man's  Monby. 

See  how  plain  the  young  man  makes  the  whole  subject  of  money  in  a  single  sentence 
on  page  8,  viz. :  **  Gold  was  considered  the  money  of  the  rich.  It  was  owned  principal]/ 
by  that  class  of  people,  and  the  poor  people  seldom  handled  it,  and  the  very  poor  peoplo 
seldom  ever  saw  any  of  it." 

This  is  Introduced  as  a  reason  why  (as  he  says)  Congress  in  1792  made  the  silver 
dollar  the  monetary  unit.  We  have  akeady  shown  that  Congress  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  follows  that  Congress  never  advanced  any  such  reason,  but  '*  Coin,"  having 
introduced  it  in  this  deft  way,  recurs  to  it  at  frequent  intervals  as  a  settled  fact  that 
gold  is  the  rich  man's  money  and  silver  the  poor  man's  money,  Argal,  all  poor  men 
ought  to  be  in  favor  of  silver.  v. 

This  is  very  plain  as  long  as  you  do  not  consider  what  the  poor  man  wants  mon^ 
for.  If  he  wants  it  as  pay  for  his  services,  as  an  accumulation  for  sickness  and  a 
reliance  in  old  age,  he  wants  the  best  money  going,  not  the  worst.  If  poor  money  is 
the  right  thing  for  the  poor  man,  there  are  several  kinds  poorer  than  silver,  copper  for 
example.  This  was  once  legal  tender  and  it  had  a  legal  ratio  with  silver.  In  the  Roman 
republic  the  ratio  was  240  to  1,  and  the  contemporaiy  Greek  ratio  was  250  to  1.  Is 
there  any  more  reason  for  poor  men  having  poor  money  than  for  having  ragged  clothes, 
bad  flour  and  rancid  butter  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  poor  should  not  have  the 
flame  standard  of  value  as  the  rich,  Just  as  they  have  the  same  Bible,  the  same  sunlight, 
and  the  same  atmosphere  ?  For  it  is  not  the  mere  handling  of  gold  that  is  of  importance 
here,  but  the  value  of  the  thing  handled.  This  may  be  copper,  nickel,  silver,  or  paper, 
and  most  commonly  will  be  those  things,  since  our  people  do  not  like  to  carry  gold.  It 
wears  out  their  pockets  and  their  pockets  wear  out  the  gold.  So  long  as  the  various 
things  they  carry  will  bring  gold  on  demand,  and  so  long  as  a  stability  of  value  is 
secured  to  them  equal  to  that  of  gold  (be  the  same  more  or  less),  all  requirements  are 
satisfied.  It  will  be  easy  now  to  erase  every  suggestion  in  '  Coin's  Financial  School ' 
that  the  poor  man  needs  a  different  kind  of  money  from  the  rich  man,  and  when  these 
are  all  erased  a  large  part  of  the  book  will  be  wiped  out. 
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SiLTBB  AB  ▲  HUICAN  BbING. 

The  next  piece  of  lucidity  we  find  is  akin  to  the  last.    It  is  on  page  16 : 
**  It  rCongress]  then  deprived  silver  of  iU  right  to  unrestricted  free  coinage  and 
destroyed  it  as  legal  tender  money  in  the  payment  of  debts,  except  to  the  amount  of  five 
dollars." 

This  is  accompanied  with  a  picture  of  Senator  Sherman  cutting  off  the  head  of  a 
woman  called  silver,  whose  blood  spouts  in  every  direction — a  valuable  aid  to  a  people 
earnestly  seeking  to  know  the  truth  about  a  momentous  public  question.  To  all  such 
let  it  be  said  that  silver  is  not  a  woman,  that  it  is  not  a  human  being,  that  it  is  not  even 
an  animal,  and  hence  that  it  has  no  more  "  rights  "  than  a  head  of  cabbage  and  tliat 
nobody  but  a  cabbage  head  would  be  deceived  by  such  nonsense.  Tet  a 
considerable  part  of  "Coin's"  collection  of  funny  pictures  and  comic  literature 
la  made  up  of  hints,  suggestions  and  assertions  that  silver  has  been  treated  with 
oruelty  and  opprobrium,  while  gold  has  been  petted  and  pampered.  If  we 
should  say  that  corn  has  been  mostly  banished  to  the  cattle-yard  and  pig-pen,  while  wheat 
has  been  elevated  to  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  and  should  make  this  the  foundation 
of  a  demand  for  equal  rights  for  cereals,  the  logic  would  be  the  same.  What  sort  of 
conception  can  anybody  have  of  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people  who  thhika 
that  their  blood  can  be  stirred  by  a  picture  of  silver  as  Cock  Robin  in  the  throes  of  death 
from  an  arrow  shot  by  gold  ?  This  is  called  making  the  science  of  finance  clear  to  the 
common  people,  Just  as  the  Rev.  John  Jasper  did  with  the  science  of  astronomy. 

"Bimetallism,  1872." 
The  next  contribution  to  clearness  is  a  picture  representing  "Bimetallism  1872  "  and 
"Monometallism  1894,"  the  former  showiLg  the  workingman  and  his  little  child  in 
a  high  state  of  prosperity  and  contentment,  and  the  latter  showing  him  in  the  last  ex- 
treme of  famine  and  wretchedness.  This  does  not  require  much  notice.  The  printer's 
devil  might  have  changed  the  labels,  in  which  case  the  pictures  would  have  served 
equally  well  so  far  as  any  intellectual  purpose  goes.  But  one  fact  ought  to  le  borne  in 
mind.  In  1872  we  had  neither  silver  nor  gold.  There  was  no  "  metallism  "  in  it. 
8pe<de  payments  were  not  restored  till  seven  years  later.  Therefore  the  label  "  Bi- 
metallism 1872  "  is  itself  a  lie,  without  regard  to  the  condition  of  trade  and  industry  at 
that  time.  This  was,  in  fact,  quite  as  bad  as  it  was  in  1894,  being  on  the  eve  of  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  panics  in  our  history, 

CHAPTER  V. 
THE  "  CRIME  OF  1878." 

The  next  statement  of  importance  is  on  page  20,  where  it  is  said  that  "silver  was 
demonetized  secretly." 

It  is  not  generally  easy  to  prove  a  negative,  but  it  can  be  done  in  this  case,  becauac 
there  is  no  way  to  pass  a  law  secretly  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Every  bill 
must  be  printed  and  must  be  read  publicly  in  each  branch.  These  proceedings  are  in* 
compatible  with  secrecy.  This  bill  was  printed  thirteen  times  in  the  course  of  its  pas- 
sage through  Congress,  and  the  proceeedings  on  it  occupy  144  columns  of  the  Cot^ 
grewianal  Olobe,  which  was  published  daily  during  the  session.  That  does  not  look 
much  like  secrecy. 

When  this  charge  is  disproved,  it  is  varied  slightly  by  saying  that  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  was  accomplished  silently,  by  the  mere  omission  of  the  dollar  from  the 
list  of  authorized  coins,  and  that  this  omission  was  not  noticed.  By  whom  was  it  not 
noticed  ?  This  law  was  passed  twenty -two  years  ago.  Men  are  now  voters  who  were 
not  bom  at  that  time.  Of  course  it  was  not  noticed  by  them.  Neither  law  nor  custom 
requires  that  the  particular  clauses  of  bilJs  in  Congress  should  be  noticed  by  i)eople 
who  are  not  members  of  Congress.  The  clause  in  question  was  not  a  mere  omission  of 
one  coin  from  a  list  of  coins.  As  the  bill  passed  the  House  and  went  to  the  Senate  it 
was  in  these  words : 

**  That  the  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  dollar,  a  half-dollar  or  fifty- 
cent  piece,  a  quarter-dollar  or  twenty-five-cent  piece,  a  dime  or  ten- cent  piece  ;  and  tw 
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weight  of  the  dollar  shall  be  884  grains  :  the  half  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  and  dime  shall 
be  respectively  one-half,  one-quarter  and  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  said  dollar,  uikich 
^(rins  shaU  be  a  legal  tender  for  their  nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  fine  dol- 
Ian  in  any  one  payment" 

Another  section  of  the  bill  provided  that  no  other  silver  coins  than  these  should  be 
iuued  from  the  mint.  And  a  third  clause  said  that  the  gold  dollar  should  be  the  unit 
of  value.  Here  were  three  distinct  notifications,  and  each  was  sufficient  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  all  silver  coins  were  hereafter  to  be  subsidiary  and  not  full  legal 
tender.  But  attention  was  called  to  it  in  other  ways.  Four  members  of  the  House 
(Clarkson  K.  Potter,  W.  L.  Stoughton,  Samuel  Hooper,  and  Wm.  D.  Eelley)  dis- 
cussed the  omission  of  the  silver  dollar  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  the  single 
gold  standard  in  the  House  on  the  9th  of  April,  1872. 

Mr.  Hooper  said  : 

"  As  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  depends  on  the  market  price  of  silver,  which 
▼aries  according  to  the  demand  and  supply,  it  is  now  intrinsically  worth,  as  before 
stated,  about  three  cents  more  than  the  gold  dollar.  By  the  act  of  January  18, 1887, 
the  standard  of  the  silver  coins  was  increased  to  nine  hundred  thousandths  fine,  which 
reduced  the  weight  of  the  dollar  from  four  hundred  and  sixteen  to  four  hundred  and 
twelve  and  a  half  grains ;  the  amount  of  pure  silver,  however,  remained  the  same, 
namely,  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  and  one-fourth  erains.  The  committee,  after 
careful  consideration,  concluded  that  twenty-five  and  eight-tenths  grains  of  standard 
gold  constituting  the  gold  dollar  should  be  declared  the  money  unit  or  metallic  repre- 
sentative of  the  dollar  of  9iGCO\Uii"^OoAgre99ional  Olobe,  2d  Session,  42d  Congress, 
page  2806. 

•  •  *  •-«  *  •  * 

"Section  sixteen  re-enacts  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  defining  the  silver  coins 
and  their  weights  respectively,  except  in  relation  to  the  silver  dollar,  which  is  reduced 
in  weight  from  four  hundred  and  twelve  and  a  half  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-four 
grains,  thue  making  it  a  eubeidiary  coin  in  harmony  with  the  eiker  eoine  of  less  denomino' 
Hon,  to  secure  its  concurrent  ciiculation  with  them.  The  silver  dollar  of  four  hundred 
and  twelve  and  a  half  grains,  by  reason  of  its  bullion  or  intrinsic  value  beinff  greater  than 
its  nominal  value,  long  since  CMsed  to  be  a  coin  of  circulation,  and  was  melted  by  man- 
ufacturers of  silverware.  It  does  not  circulate  now  in  commercial  transactions  with 
any  country,  and  the  convenience  of  those  manufacturers  in  this  respect  can  better  be 
met  by  supplying  small  standard  bars  of  the  same  standard,  avoiding  the  useless  ex- 

Sense  of  coining  the  dollar  for  that  purpose.  The  coinage  of  tne  half  dime  is 
iscontinued  for  the  reason  that  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  copper-nickle  five-cent 
piece,  of  which  a  large  issue  has  been  made,  and  which,  by  the  provisions  of  the  act 
authoriziDg  its  issue,  is  redeemable  in  United  States  cvarencj"—Ibid,,  2806. 
Mr.  Stoughton  said : 
Aside  from  the  three-dollar  gold  piece,  which  is  a  deviation  from  our  metrical  ratio, 
and  therefore  objectionable,  the  only  change  in  the  present  law  is  in  more  clearly 
specifying  the  gold  dollar  as  the  unit  of  value.  This  was  probably  the  intention  and, 
perhaps  the  effect  of  Act  of  March  8d,  1849,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  inference  or 
unplication.  The  value  of  silver  depends,  in  a  flreat  measure,  upon  the  fluctuations  of 
the  market,  and  the  supply  and  demand.  Gold  is  practically  the  standard  of  value 
among  all  civilized  nations,  and  the  time  has  come  in  this  country  token  the  gold  dollar 
ehouldbe  distinctly  declared  to  be  the  coin  representative  of  the  money  unit,"— Ibid.,  page 
2808. 

Mr.  Potter  said  : 

'*  Then,  in  the  next  place,  this  bill  provides  for  the  making  of  changes  in  the  legal 
tender  coin  of  the  country,  and  for  stAstituting  as  legal  tender  coin  ofoTily  one  metal 
instead  as  heretofore  oftv>o.  I  think  myself  this  would  be  a  wise  provision,  and  that 
legal  tender  coins,  except  subsidiary  coins,  should  be  of  sold  alone ;  but  why  should 
we  legislate  on  this  now  when  we  are  not  using  either  of  those  metals  as  a  circulating 
medium  ?  The  bill  provides  also  for  a  change  in  respect  of  the  weight  and  values  of  the 
silver  dollar,  which  I  think  is  a  subject,  which  when  we  come  to  require  legislation  at 
all,  will  demand  at  our  hands  very  serious  consideration,  and  which,  as  we  are  not 
using  such  coin  for  circulation  now,  seems  at  this  time  to  be  an  unnecessary  subject 
about  which  to  legislate."— iMeJ.,  page  2810. 

Mr.  Kelley  said : 

"  I  wish  to  ask  the  Gentleman  whp  has  just  spoken  (Mr.  Potter)  if  he  knows  of  any 
government  in  the  world  which  makes  its  subsidiary  coinage  of  full  value  ?  The  silver 
coin  of  England  is  ten  per  cent,  below  the  value  of  gold  coin.  And,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  the  experts  of  this  country,  and  of  England  and  France,  Japan  has  made  her 
ailver  coinage,  within  the  last  year,  twelve  per  cent,  below  the  value  of  gold  coin,  and 
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for  this  reason  :  It  is  impotHble  to  retain  the  dtmble  ttandard.  The  values  of  gold  and 
silver  continually  fluctuate.  You  cannot  determine  this  year  what  will  be  the  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver  next  year.  They  were  fifteen  to  one  a  short  time  ago ;  th^ 
are  sixteen  to  one  now. 

**  Hence  aU  esmerienee  has  shown  that  you  must  hate  one  standard  coin,  which  shall 
be  a  leffal  tender  for  all  others,  and  then  you  may  promote  your  domestic  convenience^ 
by  having  a  subsidiary  coinage  of  silver,  which  shall  circulate  in  all  parts  of  your 
country  as  legal  tender  for  a  limited  amount,  and  be  redeemable  at  its  face  value  by 
your  government." — Ibid.,  page  2816. 

The  proposed  dollar  of  884  grains,  which  had  been  inserted  in  the  bill  because  it 
wasexactlf  the  weight  of  two  half  dollars,  and  almost  exactly  the  weight  of  the 
French  five>franc  piece,  was  stricken  out  by  the  Senate,  and  the  trade  dollar  of  420 
grains  was  inserted  in  its  place.  This  was  a  coin  intended  to  circulate  in  China.  It 
was  considered  to  be  a  convenient  ingot  for  the  sale  of  American  silver  to  Oriental 
countries,  and  was  made  a  little  heavier  than  the  Mexican  dollar  in  order  to  supersede 
that  coin  in  the  far  East 

The  law  of  1878  was  not  passed  secretly  or  sUently  or  without  due  condderation 
The  silver  dollar  was  an  obsolete  coin.  Not  one  man  in  ten  of  mature  years  had  ever  seen 
one.  It  was  worth  two  or  three  cents  more  than  the  gold  dollar.  Nobody  could  anti- 
cipate that  it  would  ever  be  worth  less  than  the  gold  dollar.  The  law  of  1878  waa 
enacted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  only  way  they  ever  enact  a  law.  It 
has  remained  on  the  statute  book  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  several  direct 
attempts  to  repeal  It  have  failed.  During  this  interval  silver  has  fallen,  as  compared 
with  gold,  more  than  one-half.  During  this  interval  all  the  business  of  the  nation  haa 
been  adjusted  to  the  gold  standard.  Indeed,  it  had  been  on  the  gold  basis  in  practice 
ever  since  1884,  except  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments.  The  whole  of  the 
national  bonded  debt  had  been  contracted  on  the  gold  basis,  in  law  as  well  as  in  fact, 
having  been  refunded  subsequently  to  the  Act  of  1878. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  change  the  character  of  the  dollar  so  that  public  and  private 
debts  may  be  paid  with  half  of  what  was  promised.  That  is  so  manifestly  dishonest 
that  when  the  advocates  of  the  policy  are  pushed  pretty  sharply,  they  say  that  prioea 
have  fallen  so  that  the  half  dollar  is  worth  as  much  as  the  whole  dollar  was  in  1878. 
Suppose  this  were  true,  what  about  debts  that  were  contracted  on  the  gold  basli 
yesterday  ?  There  has  been  no  great  decline  in  the  prices  of  commodities  in  that  time. 
Moreover,  people  did  not  agree  to  pay  and  receive  commodities,  but  dollars.  The 
question  in  the  forum  of  morals  is  not  what  a  dollar  toiU  buy,  but  what  a  dollar  is.  A. 
time  may  come  when  a  dollar  will  not  buy  as  many  useful  things  as  it  would  in  1878. 
Suppose  in  that  case,  that  creditors  should  say  that  when  they  made  their  contracts,  a 
dollar  would  buy  twice  as  many  useful  articles  as  it  will  now,  and  ask  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  making  the  dollar  twice  as  large  as  before.  What  sort  of  answer  would 
they  receive  ?  The  fitting  answer  would  be  that  the  government  had  chosen  the  most 
stable  thing  it  could  find  to  serve  as  the  material  for  the  dollar  ;  that  it  never  intended 
to  guarantee  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  any  other  article  or  articles, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  in  the  interest  of  a  class  would  be  dishonest  Equally 
dishonest  is  the  demand  that  the  dollar  be  changed  in  the  interest  of  another  class. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  DEBATE  WITH  LYMAN  J.  GAGE. 

We  shall  now  examine  something  which  has  the  outward  semblance  of  an  argit 
ment.  It  is  that  part  which  embraces  the  colloquy  with  Mr.  L.  J.  Gage.  Mr.  Gage, 
says  "  Coin/'  asked  the  question  :  **  How  can  you  have,  at  any  fixed  ratio,  the  same 
commercial  value  on  two  separate  metals  that  are  from  time  to  time  varying  in  the 
quantity  of  each  produced  ?  "  To  which  **  Coin  ''made  an  elaborate  answer,  beginning 
thus  : 

"  When  the  mints  of  the  world  are  thrown  open  and  the  governments  say,  'We 
will  take  all  the  silver  and  gold  that  comes,'  an  unlimited  demand  is  established.  The 
supply  is  limited.  Now,  with  an  unlimited  demand  and  a  limited  supply,  there  ia 
nothing  to  stop  the  commercial  value  of  the  two  metals  going  up  in  the  market  except 
^le  governments  saying  :    *  Hold  on — these  metals  are  for  money— we  fix  the  value  at 
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which  they  circulate.    This  unlimited  demand  is  for  silver  at  $1  for  871^  grains,  and  |1 

for  28  2-10  grains  of  gold^we  stamp  those  into  dollars  respectiyely  in  those  quanti- 

ties.^' 

Observe  first  that  "  the  mints  of  the  world  "  (not  any  less  number)  are  to  be  thrown 

open  in  order  to  create  an  unlimited  demand.      Mr.  Gage's  attention  being  thus  fixed, 

"  Coin  "  continued  : 

"  England  demonetized  silver  in  1816,  but  as  Germany,  France  and  the  Latin  Union 

and  the  United  States  had  their  mints  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold,  the 

demand  thus  created  was  sufficient  to  maintain  the  parity  (equal  value)  of  the  two  metali 

and  the  action  of  England  had  no  effect  on  the  price  of  silver." 

Then  he  says  that  the  United  States  demonetized  silver  in  February,  1878,  and  was 

followed  by  Germany  in  July,  1878— the  fact  being  that  Germany  did  it  on  the  28d  of 

November,  1871— that  France  and  the  Latin  Union  did  it  in  1874,  and  India  in  1898, 
which  accounts  for  the  decline  in  the  price  of  that  metal.  Next  we  have  a  table  of  the 
market  ratios  of  silver  and  gold  from  1687,  when  it  was  14.94,  to  1878,  when  it  was 
16.92,  to  show  how  steady  they  had  been  before  the  latter  date. 

**  Tou  will  see  from  thU  table,"  continued  "  Coin,"  *-  that  from  1687  to  1878  th* 
commercial  ratio  of  the  two  metals  was  never  lower  than  1  to  1414  and  never  higher 
than  1  to  16.25,  a  variation  of  only  aifout  ttoo  painU," 

What  is  meant  by  "  two  points  "  ?  They  are  spoken  of  as  something  quite  triviaL 
Bear  in  mind  that  the 'whole  question  is  this  :  What  deviation  of  the  market  ratla 
from  the  legal  ratio  will  suffice  to  carry  one  or  other  of  the  metals  out  of  dr* 
culation  and  have  us  going  on  one  leg,  as  "Coin"  is  fond  of  putting  itf 
The  difference  between  14.14  and  16.25  is  exactly  15  per  cent.  Is  this  i^ 
trivial  matter?  Under  modem  conditions  of  trade  a  premium  of  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  is  sufficient  to  carry  either  one  of  the  metals  to  the  melting-pot  or  to  foreign 
countries.  Mr.  Robert  Giffen  says  that  a  much  smaller  premium  than  the  one  we  haw 
named  will  suffice  to  carry  gold  out  of  circulation.  A  fortiori  the  "  two  points  "  which 
"  Coin  "  Juggles  into  the  reader's  mind  as  something  quite  insignificant  would  constitute 
an  absolutely  impassable  barrier  to  bimetallism.  But  the  effect  was  paralyzing  to  the 
intellect  of  Mr.  Gage,  who  replied  that  this  steadiness  of  only  two  points  variation  "has 
been  due  to  the  enlarged  use  of  these  two  metals  as  money  under  a  free-coinage  law 
adopted  l^  the  principal  nations  of  the  world" 

Observe  that  *'  the  mints  of  the  world  "  have  dwindled  to  "  the  principal  nations  of 
the  world,"  without  particular  designation.  Having  got  Gage  to  admit  more  than 
"  Coin"  had  contended  for,  the  latter  continued  thus  : 

"  Then,  Mr.  Gage,  said  "  Coin,"  "  we  agree,  do  we  not,  that  the  commercial  valu* 
of  silver  and  gold  can  be  maintained  at  par  on  a  fixed  ratio  at  15^  to  1,  or  16  to  1,  If 
their  free  coinage  is  provided  for  by  the  same  nations  that  had  such  a  law  in  1878  ?  " 
"  Tes,"  said  Mr.  Gage,  "  we  agree  thus  far." 

Here  *'  the  mints  of  the  world,"  with  which  this  lecture  began,  and  which  if 
thrown  open  to  both  metals  would  create  "an  unlimited  demand"  for  both 
have  shrunk  again.  A  moment  ago  they  were  the  principal  nations  of  the 
world.  Now  they  are  "  the  same  nations  that  had  such  a  law  in  1878,"  f . «.,  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  Union  1    This  is  the  reverse  process  of  Fcdstafs  men  in  buckram. 

This  is  the  proper  place  for  introducing  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Gage  himself  tothe- 
Ncw  York  Eoening  Post,  viz. : 

"Holland  House, 

"  New  York,  April  8, 1895. 
"  To  THE  EDrroB  of  The  Evening  Post  : 

"  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  about  *  Coin's  Financial  School,*  and  my  name^ 
tt  it  appeai«  in  a  certain  lecture  described  therein,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  never  attended 
tny  such  lecture,  that  I  never  asked  any  such  questions,  or  made  any  such  answers,  aa- 
ve  there  set  forth.  It  is  a  fabrication  from  beginning  to  end.  I  have  had  many  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  inouiring  whether  or  not  I  was  correctly  reported  in  th» 
alleged  discussion,  all  of  which  I  have  answered  in  the  negative.  It  is  time  the  truth. 
Wm  put  on  foot  to  overtake  the  lie.  Truly  yours, 

L.  J.  Gaoe." 
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Anothbb  Fib. 

Before  leaving  this  lecture  we  will  notice  one  other  faUiflcation  (on  page  80). 
Speaking,  of  varioas  laws  which  have  aided  to  depress  silver,  he  mentions  '*  the  law  of 
1878  authorizing  and  sanctioning  notes,  bonds,  and  mortgages  to  be  taken  payable  in 
gold  only:*  This  latter,  says  *<  <  Coin,'  is  a  clause  in  the  Bland-Allison  act.  ...  It 
discriminates  against  all  our  other  forms  of  money  and  aUows  the  creditor  to  dictate 
that  his  credits  shall  be  payable  in  gold." 

The  clause  in  question  made  no  difference  whatever  in  the  status  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  or  in  that  of  silver  and  gold.  The  Supreme  Court  had  decided  long  before  this 
time  that  the  right  to  make  a  contract  payable  in  gold,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  money 
that  the  parties  might  choose,  was  a  constitutional  right,  and  that  such  contracts  were 
enforceable  according  to  their  terms.  The  Bland- Allison  act,  therefore,  merely  con- 
formed to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  when  it  said  that  the  silver  dollars  coined 
under  it  should  be  legal  tender ''«ax^^t0Aertf<7(A0rtoiM«rpreM^«<ipu2aM»n  ^o^n- 
Vract"  Therefore  the  statement  that  the  act  in  question  "  discriminates  against  all  our 
other  forms  of  money  "  is  another  lie  added  to  an  already  extensive  assortment. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
"COIN "ENLISTS  IN  THE  CAVALRY. 

In  his  third  lecture  "  Coin  "  explains  what  he  means  by  an  "  unlimited  demand  "— 
Chat  is,  an  unlimited  demand  created  by  the  Government.  On  page  47  he  tells  us  that 
Mr.  John  R.  Waliah,  president  of  the  Chicago  National  Bank,  occupied  a  seat  near  the 
front  and  asked  the  question :  "  How  can  the  Government,  by  passing  a  law,  add  a 
cent  to  the  value  of  a  commodity  ?  "  To  which  the  following  reply  was  made  by  the 
lecturer : 

"  Suppose.'^  said  "  Coin,"  "  that  Congress  should  pass  a  law  to-morrow  authorizhiff 
the  purchase  bv  the  (3k)vemment  of  100,000  cavalry  horses  of  certain  sizes  ana 
qualities,  and  the  (Government  entered  the  market  to  get  these  horses.  Horses  would 
advance  in  value,  not  only  the  kind  of  horses  desired,  but  also  other  horses  upon  which 
there  would  be  a  demand  to  take  the  place  of  the  horses  sold  to  the  Government." 

Here  we  are  favored  with  a  picture  of  horses  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding. 

This  reply  seemed  conclusive  to  the  audience,  for  it  was  followed  by  a  clapping 
of  hands,  and  poor  Walsh  had  nothing  to  say  for  himself  till  some  time  later. 

Now  let  us  test  this  proposition  by  a  recent  event  in  our  own  history. 

In  the  year  1890  the  silver-men  in  Congress  said  to  their  opponents :  "  Give  us  a 
law  authorizing  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  each 
month.  This  will  create  a  demand  and  cause  the  price  to  advance."  Senator 
Jones  of  Nevada  said  it  would  cause  silver  to  advance  to  par,  i.  e.,  |l.d9.29  per  ounce, 
tiie  price  then  being  1.07  per  ounce. 

Congress  did  what  the  silver -men  asked  it  to  do.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  There 
was  a  brief  speculation  in  silver.  The  price  rose  from  $1.07  to  $1.16  per  ounce.  The 
government  began  in  the  middle  of  August  buying  4,600,000  ounces  per  month,  and 
the  price  began  to  fall. 

And  this  is  the  way  it  went  down ;  the  quotations  are  taken  from  the  Mint 
Reports: 

PRICE  PER  OUNCE. 

Biay $0.97       Feb |0.90 

June 0.96       Mch 0.87 


Sept.. 

1890. 

...$1.10 

Or? 

...1.08 

Nov. . 

...  1.08 

Dec... 

...  1.05 

Jan.. 

1891. 

...  1.06 

V^b.. 

...  0.99 

Mch.. 

...  0.98 

Apl.. 

...0.97 

July 1.00       Apl 0.88 

Aug 0.99       May 0.87 

Sept 0.98      June 0.88 

Oct 0.97       July 0.86 

Nov 0.96       Aug 0.88 

Dec 0.96       Sept 0.88 

Oct 0.86 

1898.  Nov 0.86 

Jan 0.98      Deo 0.84 


1898. 
Jan tORi 

Ftob 

0.84 

Mch 

nm 

AdI -  OM 

June ...... 

0.68 

0.81 

July 

0.78 

Aug 

0-74 

Sept 074 

03.:: :: 

.- 0.7S 

During  this  time  the  Government  has  bought  168,674,682  ounces  of  silver,  at  a 
cost  of  $155,931,002  gold,  and  the  price  declined  a  little  more  than  one  cent  per 
ounce  per  month  average.  In  October,  1893,  the  buying  was  stopped  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Purchase  Act. 

The  Cavalry  put  to  Flight. 

Now,  this  result  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  "  Coin  "  taughtr¥i^l^^and  his 
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other  Yictims  to  expect  when  he  spoke  of  the  goTernment  buying  cavalry  horses. 
Why  did  the  price  of  silver  decline  when  the  government's  purchases  increased? 
Because  the  supply  increased  also,  and  because  the  public  knew  that  the  purchases 
must  stop  some  time,  just  as  purchases  of  cavalry  horses  stop  some  time.  The  supply 
of  cavalry  horses  would  increase  in  like  manner  after  a  while.  It  takes  five  years 
to  produce  a  cavalry  horse.  During  five  years  we  might  expect  a  considerable  advance 
In  the  price  of  horses  if  the  government's  purchases  were  steady,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  supply  would  equal  the  demand,  and  the  price  would  fall  back  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

Really  the  figure  of  speech  adopted  by  "Coin"  is  deceptive  in  another  way. 
Free  coinage,  which  he  aims  at,  does  not  imply  any  purchases  by  the  government 
at  all.  Therefore  all  his  talk  about  the  government  buying  cavalry  horses  is 
fostian. 

This  is  a  suitable  place,  however,  to  say  that  free  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver 
does  not  create  an  unlimited  demand  for  both  metals.  It  does  not  even  change  the 
pre-existing  demand  except  for  one  purpose— that  of  paying  pre-existing  debts. 
After  this  temporary  purpose  is  achieved,  then,  supposing  that  the  ratio  is  really 
effectual,  and  that  the  two  metals  are  at  a  parity  in  the  market,  the  general  preference 
for  gold,  arising  from  its  convenience  in  all  commercial  transactions  which  call  for 
the  use  of  a  money  metal,  will  be  as  strong  after  bi-metallism  as  before.  Banks  and 
individuals  who  have  to  transfer  metal  and  to  store  it  and  take  care  of  it  will  pay 
a  premium  for  it  equal  to  the  extra  cost  of  handling  silver,  and  when  a  premium 
la  paid  for  one  of  the  metals,  bi-metallism  no  longer  exists. 

This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  ratio  agreed  upon  is  so  near  the  market  ratio 
that  we  "start  fair."  That  ratio  would  be  about  82  to  1.  If  we  do  not  start  fair 
we  shall  stumble  at  the  first  step.  There  will  be  an  immediate  grab  for  gold,  and 
bimetallism  will  be  dead  before  it  is  bom.  But,  it  is  asked,  what  could  anybody 
do  with  gold  except  to  pay  his  debts  with  it?  He  could  use  it  to  make  new  bar 
gains  on  a  gold  basis.  It  is  admitted  that  the  law  can  compel  people  to  take 
silver  or  copper  or  anything  else  for  past  debts.  Our  history  has  many  lamentable 
examples  where  the  law  compelled  people  to  accept  much  less  than  they 
had  bargained  for— continental  money  for  example.  But  it  is  firmly  denied  that  the 
law  can  compel  people  in  this  country  to  make  future  bargains  in  silver  if  they  pr'^fer 
to  make  them  in  gold. 

Continuing  this  lecture,  we  come  to  the  following  statement  (page  52): 

"The  demonetization  of  silver  destroyed  one-half  of  the  redemption  laonffv  of  the 
United  States.  It  did  it  in  this  way:  By  making  gold  the  unit  and  closing  the  mints 
to  silver,  it  lessened  the  demand  for  silver,  and  its  commercial  value  at  once  began  to 
depreciate  as  measured  in  gold." 

The  demonetization  of  silver  did  not  destroy  a  dollar  of  redemption  money,  because 
there  was  none  at  that  time  of  either  silver  or  gold.  There  can  be  no  redemption 
money  without  redemption.  Even  if  we  had  been  redeeming  our  greenbacks  at  that 
time,  we  sheuld  not  have  redeemed  any  with  silver,  because,  as  "  Coin"  tells  us  on 
page  19: 

"  At  the  time  the  United  States  demonetized  silver,  in  February,  1873,  silver  as 
measured  in  gold  was  worth  $1.02." 

Is  it  likely  that  the  government  would  have  bought  silver  at  2  per  cent,  premium 
to  redeem  its  greenbacks  with  when  it  could  redeem  them  with  gold  at  par?  That  la 
what  "  Coin  "  wants  his  scholars  to  believe. 

"  Here  Mr.  Walsh  arose  again,  and  Coin  paused  to  hear  the  question  "  (page  54). 

This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  to  insert  Mr.  Walsh's  denial  that  he  ever  asked 
any  questions. 
*•  To  the  Editor  qf  the  N,  T,  Evening  Pott  : 

"iWr.— I  am  very,  glad  that  your  inquiry  of  April  9  gives  me  an  opportunity 
to  correct  any  misapprehension  that  might  be  caused  by  the  use  of  my  name  in  the  book 
called  'Coin's  Financial  School.*  I  never  attended  any  of  the  lectures  referred  to  in 
that  book,  and  therefore,  could  not  have  used  the  language  with  which  I  am  credited^ 

John  R.  WamhIc 
Chicaoo.  Anrilll."  ^ 
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CHAPTER   Vin. 
COIN'S  SERIES  OF  EXPLOSIONS. 

The  next  thing  in  order  is  "Coin's"  lecture  on  panics  illustrated  by  cuta.  He 
arranges  a  series  of  parallelograms  divided  into  sections,  one  above  another,  the  lowest 
section  being  marked  "Primary  money/'  the  next  highest  "  Credit  money/'  the  next 
"  Checks,  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange/'  and  the  highest  of  all  "  Notes,  bonds,  mort- 
gages and  accounts/'  in  order  to  show  the  genesis  of  panics  and  how  explosions  take 
place  when  the  three  upper  sections  become  too  much  expanded  in  proportion  to  the 
lower  one.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  panic  of  1878,  which  came  at  a  time  when  we 
were  not  using  any  primary  money  at  all. 

With  much  affectation  of  learning  spread  over  three  pages,  we  are  led  up  to  thla 
proposition  (page  68) : 

"  Finally  the  silver-men,  pushing  their  cause,  forced  the  declaration  from  the 
administration  that  all  paper  was  redeemable  in  gold  and  silver  at  the  option  of  the 
holdffr.  This  meant  that  they  \Hc^  demanded  the  most  favored  and  valuable  of  the 
two— ^old.  The  government  had  stored  most  of  the  silver  and  issued  paper  money  on 
it  which  was  declared  to  be  redeemable  in  ^old.  This  cut  the  base  of  the  column  half 
in  two  and  left  us  with  only  half  a  foundation  for  our  financial  system." 

Thus,  we  are  told,  the  financial  crisis  of  1890  (the  Baring  crisis)  was  produced,  and 
this  is  illustrated  by  an  explosion  so  destructive  that  gold  itself  disappears  in  the 
picture,  while,  according  to  the  text,  it  "was  involved  under  the  enormous  strain 
placed  upon  it,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  These  pictures  are  indispensable  because 
nobody  can  possibly  understand  the  argument.  Take,  for  example,  the  quotation 
printed  above,  which  is  really  the  most  intelligible  part  of  the  lecture.  This  telle 
us  two  things,  viz.;  (1)  that  the  silver-men  forced  the  Administration  (meaning  the 
Harrison  administration)  to  declare  that  all  paper  money  was  redeemable  in  gold 
or  silver  at  the  option  of  the  Tiolder ;  (2)  that  this  took  half  of  our  primary  monejr 
away  and  weakened  correspondingly  the  foundation  upon  which  the  other  things  in 
the  column  rested. 

"  Coin  "  had  previously  told  us,  on  page  53,  that  silver  dollars  were  not  primary 
money  at  all,  but  only  token  money,  and  that  this  fact  dated  from  the  demonetiza- 
tion act  of  1878,  which  is  true.  Here  we  have  silver  dollars  serving  as  primary 
money,  until  "  the  administration "  made  a  certain  declaration,  when  it  ceased  to 
be  primary  money,  and  then  a  series  of  explosions  took  place,  first  the  Baring  crisia, 
and  then  the  crisis  of  1808,  and  all  the  subsequent  disasters.  The  Australian  panic 
is  not  specifically  mentioned,  but  surely  that  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  counted  among 
the  results  of  the  declaration  of  Harrison's  administration  as  is  the  Baring  crisis  of 
England  and  Argentina. 

The  whole  of  this  Jargon  about  panics  is  an  arrangement  of  pegs  upon  which  to 
hang  the  pictures  of  the  explosions.  Nobody  can  understand  it,  but  most  people 
can  understand  an  explosion — that  is,  they  know  that  when  an  explosion  takes 
place,  the  things  resting  on  the  explosive  material  go  up  into  the  air.  The  artist 
can  arrange  these  as  he  likes,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  anybody  will  dispute  the 
arrangement. 

How  Pkop.  Laughlin  Got  Lkpt. 
The  next  person  who  tackled  "  Coin  "  was  Prof.  Laughlin  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  this  was  the  question  he  put : 

"  You  have  stated  since  this  school  began  that,  so  long  as  free  coinage  was  enjoyed 
by  both  metals,  the  commercial  value  of  silver  and  gold  had  never  differed  mare  than  ttoo 
per  cent.,  and  that  this  difference  was  accounted  for  hj  the  disturbance  of  the  French 
ratio  and  the  cost  of  exchange.  Am  I  right  in  so  quoting  you  ?"  "  You  are,"  replied 
"  Coin." 

Now,  "  Coin  "  had  not  sai'd  any  such  thing.  He  hod  said  "  two  points,"  which  we 
have  heretofore  shown  was  fifteen  per  cent.,  but  he  wanted  people  to  understand  it 
in  that  way.  But  Laughlin  seemed  to  think  that  as  small  a  variation  as  two  per  cent, 
offered  some  chances  of  the  metals  parting  company,  and  he  asked  if  there  was 
not  some  danger  of  it.  Also  whether  silver  coin  had  not  sold  at  a  premium  as  high 
as  eight  per  cent,  over  gold  "  several  times  prior  to  1857."    This  last  question  is  ^abso- 
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lutely  unintelligible.    It  was  thrown  in  for  the  purpose  of  making  Laughlin  appear  like 
afooL 

"  Coin  "  began  his  answer  with  some  wholly  irrelevant  remarks  about  the  scarcity  of 
■mail  bills  in  the  summer  of  1893,  which  led  people  to  pay  a  premium  for  them  during 
a  brief  period — this  by  way  of  showing  that  a  persistent  variation  between  silver  and 
gold,  extending  over  a  period  of  two  centuries,  is  a  phenomenon  resembling  a  panic  of 
two  or  three  weeks'  duration.    Then  he  says,  addressing  Laughlin : 

"  At  the  time  you  speak  of  nearly  all  small  money  was  made  from  silver,  and  on  ac- 
count of  tiie  French  premium  for  silver  our  silver  was  leaving  us.  Small  money  was 
scarce,  and  frequently  commanded  a  premium,  not  on  account  of  the  value  of  the 
sflver  bullion,  but  upon  the  demand  for  small  money.  Qold  dollars  commanded  the 
same  premium  as  silver  dollars  and  fifty-cent  pieces." 

If  this  means  anything,  it  means  that  the  French  people  were  so  short  of  small 
coins  that  they  bought  ours  away  from  us  at  a  premium,  and  used  it  without  remelt- 
ing,  because  that  would  have  made  it  bullion,  whereas  "  Coin  "  says  that  the  premium 
was  not  on  account  of  the  bullion,  but ''  upon  the  demand  for  small  money."  Now, 
In  order  to  buy  our  small  coins  at  any  time  after  1858,  the  French  people  would  have 
been  obliged  to  pay  seven  per  cent,  more  for  it  than  it  was  worth  as  bullion,  because  we 
had  reduced  its  weight  in  that  year  and  made  it  subsidiary  or  token  money,  as  "  Coin  " 
had  already  remarked  in  an  unguarded  moment.  But  history  does  not  mention  any 
time  when  France  was  using  our  small  money  in  her  local  circulation,  although  we  did 
use  hers  at  one  time. 

After  the  foregoing  colloquy  on  the  subject  of  the  drainage  of  our  small  coins  to 
Boiope  "  prior  to  1867  "  on  account  of  the  premium  offered  for  them  by  the  greenhorns 
of  France,  "  Com  "  asked  Laughlin  whether  he  was  satisfied  with  the  answer,  saying : 
"  I  have  the  exchangeable  quotations  of  silver  and  gold  bullion  at  the  time  you  speak 
of. "  The  professor  said  he  was  satisfied.  "  I  am  glad  these  questions  are  asked, "  said 
"Coin."  "These  statements,  when  used  and  not  answered,  confuse  the  people." 
Rabelais's  debate  on  the  question  "  whether  a  chimera  ruminating  in  a  vacuum  devour- 
eth  second  intentions"  is  the  nearest  parallel  to  this  discussion  between  "  Coin"  and 
Laughlin,  but  the  latter  says  in  the  following  note  that  it  never  took  place  at  all : 

The  Univbrsitt  op  Chicago,  ) 
April  18,  1895.  ] 

To  THB  Edttob  of  thb  N.  T.  Eysking  Post  : 

Sir.—YoMr  inquiry  as  to  whether  I  made  the  remarks  attributed  to  me  in  a  small 
book  called  "  Coin  s  Financial  School,"  is  but  one  of  many  which  I  have  received  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  book  is  filled  with  so  many  false  and  misleading 
statements  that  I  have  deemed  it  unworthy  of  notice.  But  I  am  glad  to  give  publicity 
to  the  denial  that  any  such  lectures  as  are  detailed  in  the  book  ever  took  place  in  Chicago, 
or  anywhere  else;  and  here  say  that  I  was  never  present  at  any  such  meetings,  and  that 
I  never  made  any  of  the  remarks  attributed  to  me  on  page  68,  or  on  any  other  page. 
The  whole  book  is  a  clever  fabrication  of  falsehoods.    Very  truly  yours, 

J.  LAWRENCE  LAUGHLIN. 

"  The  Boy  Lied." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Prof.  Laughlin  says  that  none  of  these  lectures  ever  took 
place,  although  "  Coin"  says  that  they  took  place  at  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago,  be- 
ginning on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1894. 

It  was  shrewdly  calculated  by  "  Coin  "  that  most  of  the  readers  of  the  book,  patch- 
ing it  up  hastily  and  glancing  through  it, would  conclude  that  such  lectures  actually  took 
place,  and  that  the  persons  whose  names  were  used  would  pass  it  over  with  silent  con- 
tempt, which  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  an  admission  that  it  was  true.  It  all 
turned  out  as  he  anticipated  except  that  after  Ckige,  Laughlin,  and  the  rest  had  got 
tired  of  answering  letters  from  persons  who  really  supposed  that  they  had  been  truthfully 
reported,  they  decided  to  make  a  wholesale  denial  in  order  to  save  their  own  time  and 
labor.  The  reading  public  do  not  like  to  have  practical  jokes  played  on  them  even  on 
All  Fools'  Day  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  has  been  considerable  reaction  against 
"  Coin  "  since  the  public  have  found  out  that  **  the  boy  lied." 

After  Laughliii  had  been  polished  off,  a  man  named  Eustis  asked  the  following 
question,  page  70: 
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"  Then/'  said  Mr.  Eustis,  "  the  Latin  Union,  Qermany,  and  the  United  States,  by 
free  coinage,  had  maintained  the  commercial  value  of  silver  at  par  with  gold  ?  "  *'  Yes/' 
was  "Coin's"  reply. 

This  phrase,  "The  commercial  value  of  silver  at  par  with  gold/'  has  no  meaning 
unless  a  ratio  is  mentioned  at  which  parity  is  maintained.  As  no  such  ratio  is  mentioned, 
we  might  pass  it  over  as  one  of  a  large  number  of  phrases  in  this  book  asmeaningleasas 
that  quoted  from  Rabelais,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Latin  Union's  ratio  was  15i  to  1, 
that  of  the  United  States  IG  to  1,  and  that  Germany  had  no  ratio,  having  been  on 
the  single  silver  standard  prior  to  1871. 

Eustis's  appetite  for  lies  was  not  yet  satisfied.    He  asked  one  more  question  : 

"And  the  United  States/'  said  Eustis,  "  was  the  first  of  these  to  attack  silver  and 
demonetize  it  ?  "    "  Yes/'  said  *'  Coin." 

The  truth  being  quite  different.  Germany  demonetized  it  in  1871,  the  United  States 

in  1878. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

"  COIN'S  "  LECTURE  CIS  THE  GREENBACK  SYSTEM. 

On  page  76,  a  certain  Mr.  Ridgley  of  Ogden,  Utah,  wants  to  know  what  is  the  ob- 
jection to  a  purely  greenback  system  of  money. 

**The  objection  which  is  urged/'  said  "  Coin/'  "is  this  :  So  long  as  there  was  con- 
fidence in  the  government,  it  would  be  a  sound,  stable  money  ;  but  so  soon  as  confidence 
in  the  government  is  shaken,  it  would  depreciate  in  exchangeable  value.  When  the 
danger  became  imminent  that  the  gotemmtJit  was  not  able  to  enforce  its  legal  tender  char* 
aetery  having  no  commercial  value,  it  would  become  more  or  less  voorthless." 

What  is  the  condition  under  which  a  government  is  not  able  to  enforce  the  legal- 
tender  character  of  its  paper  ?  Our  government,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  en- 
forced the  legal-tender  character  of  Continental  money  until  it  had  fallen  to  1,000  for  1. 
The  difference  of  effort  required  to  enforce  the  legal-tender  character  of  that  kind  of 
paper  and  of  paper  worth  nothing  at  all  is  not  perceptible.  In  fact,  no  effort  was 
needed  to  enforce  its  legal-tender  character  even  after  it  had  become  worthless.  The 
only  thing  requiring  an  effort  was  to  repeal  the  legal-tender  acts.  If  these  had  been 
left  unrepealed,  creditors  would  have  been  powerless  to  refuse  the  paper  for  past  debts. 
What  "  Coin  "  meant  by  this  phraseology  we  defy  anybody  to  explain. 

Mr.  Ridgley  appears  not  to  have  been  entirely  convinced,  for  he  proceeded  to  ask 
questions,  viz  :  "  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  war  and  great  disturbances  come,  redemption 
money  disappears  and  paper  money  takes  its  place  anyhow?  So,  are  not  the  people  at 
such  times  embarrassed  with  a  paper  money  fluctuating  with  their  confidence  in  the 
government,  and  saddled  with  a  worthless  paper  money  if  the  government  goes  down, 
and  does  the  use  of  silver  and  gold  as  money  ever  prevent  this  condition  from 
arising/' 

"  The  use  of  redemption  money,"  replied  "  Coin,"  "  does  not  prevent  the  condi* 
tions  you  describe.    Paper  money  alu>ays  takes  its  place  at  such  times. 

This  is  a  statement  that  specie  payments  are  always  suspended  during  wars  and 
great  disturbances,  but  without  any  definition  of  a  great  disturbance.  Probably  it 
means  any  condition  where  specie  payments  are  suspended — that  is,  that  specie  pay- 
ments are  always  suspended  when  they  are  suspended.  This  can  hardly  be  denied,  but 
the  general  proposition  that  specie  payments  are  always  suspended  during  wars  may 
be.  There  is  no  limitation  on  account  of  time,  or  place,  or  the  size  of  the  war.  Well, 
we  did  not  suspend  specie  payments  during  the  Mexican  war.  We  have  had 
several  Indian  wars  in  which  we  did  not  suspend.  England  did  not  suspend  during 
the  Crimean  war,  or  in  any  other  of  her  numerous  wars  since  1820.  Germany  did  not 
suspend  during  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870.  There  is  no  evidence  that  David 
suspended  during  his  wars  with  the  Philistines,  or  Xerxes  during  his  invasion  of 
Greece,  or  CsBsar  during  his  Gallic  wars. 

Equally  edifying  is  his  explanation  of  social  conditious  during  suspension  :  "  After 
the  use  of  redemption  money  ceases,  because  of  war,"  he  tells  us,  "everyone  is  on 
the  same  footing.  As  the  paper  money  fiuctuates  from  day  to  day  all  are  taking 
chances  alike.  If  it  becomes  wholly  worthless,  all  have  suffered  more  or  less  propor- 
tionately, and  primary  money  immediately  takes  its  place."  /^  t 
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This  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  observed  facts  during  every  era  of  irredeemable 
paper.  It  is  not  true  that  ''everyone  is  on  the  same  footing."  On  the  contrary, 
speculators  are  on  one  kind  of  footing  and  laboring  men  on  another  kind.  This  was 
the  most  conspicuous  and  notable  feature  of  social  and  industrial  life  during  the 
dvil  'war,  both  North  and  South.  It  was  the  same  way  during  the  Reyolutionary  war. 
A  laboring  man  working  for  $80  per  month  would  find  his  wages,  when  they  became 
due,  worth  only  $15.  As  the  continental  money  neared  its  end  and  the  depreciation 
became  rapid.  Prof .  Sumner  says  that  "a  man  might  lose  his  whole  wages  while 
eaniing  them."  And  yet  "  Coin"  tells  us  that  the  employer  and  the  employe  are  on 
the  same  footing. 

A  Prboocious  Traitor. 
Continuing  to  enlighten  Ridgley,  on  page  77,  after  he  has  told  us  how  primary 
money  (meaning  metallic  money),  takes  the  place  of  paper  money  when  the  latter  be- 
comes worthless,  he  says  : 

'  This  latter  is  true,  whether  a  new  government  is  founded  on  tlie  ruins  of  the  old 
one  at  once  or  not.  There  may  be  a  long  interregnum,  as  in  France  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  when  one  form  of  government  was  from  year  to  year  almost  sub- 
stituted for  another.  No  one  knew  what  was  coming  next.  No  stability  was  in  the 
government  itself.  During  such  a  period,  which  may  last  for  years,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  paper  money  circulate.  But  money  made  from  property  having  a 
commercial  value  would  circulate,  and  would  assist  materially  in  restoring  order  and 
civilization.  In  fact,  it  would  be  hard  to  restore  civilization  without  its  use  during  such 
a  period." 

"  We  are  approaching  such  a  period  now,  unless  toise  statesmanship  shaZl  intervene  ; 
commodity  money — silver  and  gold — will  be  our  only  money,  and  will  have  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  medium  of  exchange  untU  a  stable  government  can  get  on  its  feet  and 
issue  paper  money. 

•*  All  know  and  feel  the  necessity  of  money,  and  if  chaos  comes  in  this  country,  it 
may  be  years  before  there  is  another  government  sufficiently  established  to  give  con- 
fidence generally  to  its  issue  of  paper  money." 

What  is  it  that  we  are  approaching  now  f  Evidently,  the  condition  that  France  was 
in  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century—that  is,  revolution,  reign  of  terror.  Jacobinism, 
and  finally  Bonapartism  and  a  stable  government.  All  this  is  to  come  ''  unless  wise 
statesmanship  shall  intervene."  The  only  statesmanship  that  "Coin"  knows  or 
fares  about  is  silver  at  16  to  1.  Therefore,  the  logic  of  his  position  is  that  unless  we 
have  free  coinage  at  10  to  1  the  government  will  be  broken  up  and  a  more  stable  one 
put  in  its  place.  Who  will  break  it  up  ?  Those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  it,  of  course. 
But  the  only  dissatisfied  ones  are  the  16  to  1  silverites.  We  fear  that ''  Coin  "  is  a  pre- 
cocious young  traitor.    We  advise  the  Chicago  police  to  keep  an  eye  on  him. 

CHAPTER  X. 
JUGGLING  WITH  PRICES. 

On  page  108,  "  Coin  "  presents  a  table  of  prices  of  wheat  beginning  in  1872,  at 
$1.40  per  bushel  (not  mentioning  the  fact  that  that  was  ,the  quotation  in  irredeemable 
paper),  and  ending  in  1803,  at  63  cents  per  bushel. 

Then  he  says : 

"  If  a  dollar  buys  a  bushel  of  wheat  during  a  time  when  the  supply  is  normal,  and 
the  conditions  continuing  normal,  at  a  later  time  a  dollar  will  buy  two  bushels  of  wheat, 
then  the  dollar  has  doubled  its  purchasing  power." 

To  complete  the  sentence  he  should  have  said  "in  wheat" — its  purchasing 
power  in  wheat.  But  he  wanted  his  readers  to  understand  that  if  a  dollar  would 
buy  twice  as  much  wheat  at  one  time  as  at  another  it  would  also  buy  twice  as 
much  of  everything  else.  Mr.  J.  E.  Upton  has  examined  this  juggle,  as  it 
has  been  repeatied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  "Harvey,  in  his  letter  to  President  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Upton  shows  that  ten  years  ago  the  price  of  wheat  was  77  cents  per  bushel  while 
to-day  it  is  57  cents,  a  decline  of  26  per  cent,  instead  of  50  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand  the  price  of  com  ten  years  ago  was  35  cents  per  bushel,  while  to-day  it  is  45 
cents,  an  increase  of  28  per  cent.  As  the  corn  crop  of  the  United  States  is  one-half 
greater  in  value  than  the  wheat  crop  it  follows  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  have 
been  gainers  on  these  two  crops  taken  together.    From  this  Mr.  Uptojrdraws  the 
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reasonable  inference  that  the  standard  of  value  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
What  has  to  do  with  the  matter  is  sufficiently  plain  if  you  look  at  the  statistics  of 
production.  In  1884  the  wheat  crop  was  357,000,000  bushels ;  in  1894 it  was  460.000,000, 
an  increase  of  more  than  100,000,000  bushels,  and  there  was  a  general  increase  at  the 
same  time  in  the  product  of  other  countries.  Would  not  such  an  increase  of  itself 
explain  the  fall  in  value  ?  The  corn  crop  of  1884  was  1,796,000,000  bushels,  that  of 
1894  was  but  1,213,000,000,  a  decrease  of  673,000,000  bushels.  Would  not  such  a 
decrease  in  itself  explain  the  increase  of  value  per  bushel  ? 

CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  ENGLISH  OCTOPUS. 

We  have  finished  our  examination  of  the  serious  part  of  "  Coin's  Financial  School.** 
What  follows  is  either  broad  farce  or  blatant  demagogism.  On  page  124  we  have  a 
picture  of  **  The  English  Octopus."  This  represents  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  reach- 
ing out  its  tentacles  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  sucking  in  gold.  A  helpful  conceit, 
surely,  to  enable  earnest  citizens  to  reach  a  decision  on  a  question  of  domestic  policy. 
How  can  it  make  any  difference  to  England  what  kind  of  currency  tM  have  ?  We  had 
a  more  fluctuating  currency  than  silver  at  one  time,  but  England  did  not  mind.  What 
we  owe  to  England  is  payable  in  England,  and  if  her  money  is  pounds  sterling  we  must 
pay  in  pounds  sterling,  if  we  pay  at  all.  Therefore  it  is  all  one  to  her  whether  our 
currency  is  gold  or  silver  or  paper  or  chips  or  whetstones.  It  may  be  said  that  she  has 
some  money  invested  in  this  country  in  such  a  way  that  she  must  take  her  pay  in  oui 
money,  whatever  it  may  be.  That  is  true,  but  she  can  sell  these  things,  and  has  been 
doing  BO  lately  to  a  large  extent,  and  this  withdrawal  of  capital  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  hard  times  here  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  But  suppose  she  does  not 
sell.  Suppose  that  she  concludes  to  take  pot  luck  with  us  as  to  these  particular  invest- 
ments. How  does  that  fact  alter,  or  in  any  way  affect,  the  octopus  ?  The  theory  of 
"  Coin  "  is  that  we  shall  all  be  better  off  when  we  have  free  coinage  at  16  to  1  (which 
means  silver  monometallism).  If  we  are  better  off,  the  octopus  will  be  better  off  too  as 
regards  his  American  bloodsucking.  But  he  will  be  Just  as  much  of  an  octopus  as 
before,  and  will  suck  all  the  harder  if  he  finds  the  nourishment  more  agreeable.  So 
the  only  aim  of  the  picture  is  to  create  prejudice  against  England,  or  to  play  upon 
prejudices  already  existing. 

That  this  is  the  real  aim.  almost  everything  that  follows  diows.  Thus,  on  page  181 
we  read  : 

"  If  it  is  claimed  that  we  must  aaopc  lur  our  money  the  metal  England  selects,  and 
can  have  no  independent  choice  in  the  matter,  let  us  make  the  test  and  find  out  if  it  is 
true.  It  is  not  Amercan  to  give  up  without  tiying.  If  it  is  true,  let  us  attach  Eng- 
land to  the  United  States  and  blot  her  name  [whose  name  ?]  out  from  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.     [Applause.]" 

Here  we  have  the  idea  of  England  seeking  to  force  her  standard  on  other  countries, 
when  she  does  not  care  a  rap  what  kind  of  a  standard  they  have.  Mr.  Goschen,  her 
leading  representative  at  the  monetary  conference  of  1878,  was  solicitous  that  other 
nations  should  adopt  bimetallism  and  let  England  have  the  gold  standard  alone.  A  very 
fickle  octopus. 

War  with  the  Octopus. 

The  next  thing  that  comes  out  of  "  Coin's  "  mouth  is  a  little  more  brassy  than  the 
last.    He  says  : 

''  A  war  with  England  would  be  the  most  popular  ever  waged  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  [Applause.]  If  it  is  true  that  she  can  dictate  the  money  of  the  world  and 
thereby  create  world-wide  misery,  it  would  be  the  most  just  war  ever* waged  by  man. 
[Applause.]" 

The  applause  interjected  here  and  there  is  in  furtherance  of  the  idea  that  there  was 
an  audience  listening  to  this  stuff,  composed  of  people  so  bereft  of  common  sense  as  to 
approve  of  it.  But  in  the  next  paragraph  he  changes  his  tactics  and  tells  us  that 
England  is  not  forcing  the  gold  standard  on  us,  and  that  we  can  adopt  silver  without 
fighting  her.  Why,  then,  did  he  talk  about  a  war  with  England  being  sq  popul^-  and 
why  did  his  hearers  break  ou^  *n  -prviause  about  nothmg  ?      Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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A  little  further  along  he  changes  his  tactics  again,  and  goes  in  for  war  once  more 
saying : 

"  Whenever  property  Interests  and  humanity  hare  come  in  conflict.  England  has 
eTer  been  the  enemy  of  human  liherty.  All  reforms  with  those  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
in  her  power  have  been  won  with  the  sword.    She  yields  only  to  force.    [Applause.]  " 

Then  he  turns  against  the  money-lenders  of  the  United  States  and  rends  them,  and 
says: 

•*  To  that  end  they  organize  international  bi-metallic  committees,  and  say  .  *  Wait 
on  England,  she  will  be  forced  to  give  us  bi'Tnetallism.*  Vain  hope  !  Deception  on  this 
aubject  has  been  practised  long  enough  upon  a  patient  and  outraged  people." 

This  is  a  rap  at  that  distinguished  money-lender.  Senator  Wolcott.  of  Colorado,  who 
showed  more  interest  than  anybody  else  in  organizing  the  existing  bi-metallic  commit* 
tee.  In  fact,  it  was  on  his  motion  that  the  committee  was  created  and  an  appropriation 
voted  for  its  expenses.  And  what  is  it  that  Wolcott,  the  money-lender,  is  pretending  to 
do  ?  Forcing  England  to  give  us  bi-metallism  I  This  is  on  page  133,  but  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  it  was  shown  that  England's  consent  was  not  necessary  at  all . 

The  next  caper  of  Ihis  queer  logician  is  funnier  than  any  of  the  previous  ones.  He 
tells  us  that  "only  4  per  cent,  of  the  business  of  the  people  of  this  nation  is  carried  on 
with  foreign  countries,  and  a  part  of  this  4  per  cent,  would  be  carried  on  with  silver- 
using  nations,  while  96  per  cent,  of  the  business  of  our  people  is  domestic  transactions. 
Home  business." 

So  all  the  talk  of  war  with  England  was  about  a  bagatelle.  Our  trade  with  England 
is  only  one-third  of  our  total  foreign  trade,  and  therefore  only  one-third  of  four  per 
cent,  of  our  domestic  trade — i,  e,,  H  per  cent. 

We  are  disappointed,  however,  to  find  "  Coin"  going  in  for  war  with  England  a 
third  time,  on  page  185,  and  a  fourth  time  on  page  147.  Somehow,  there  is  no  way  of 
avoiding  it ;  but  on  page  135  we  encounter  a  proposition  which  stril^es  us  speechless. 
It  is  this : 

"  The  gold  standard  will  give  England  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  woi1<L 
The  bi-metallic  standard  will  make  the  United  States  the  most  prosperous  nation  oa 
the  globe.    [Applause.]" 

How  these  identical  effects  should  be  produced  by  two  different  policies  there  is  no 
hint  of  explanation.  It  is  like  saying  that  cold  water  will  make  John  the  strongest 
man  in  the  world  and  whiskey  will  make  James  the  most  robust. 

A  LiTTLB  More  Treason. 

Next  we  have  another  threat  of  treason  and  civil  war,  and  a  pretty  strong  one  to# 
(page  135) . 

"To  avoid  the  struggle  means  a  surrender  to  England.  It  means  more — itmeam 
a  tomb  raited  to  the  memory  of  the  Republic,  Delay  is  dangerous.  At  any  moment  an 
internecine  war  may  break  out  among  us.  Wrongs  and  outrages  will  not  be  continuously 
endured.    The  people  will  strike  at  the  laws  that  inflict  them." 

This  does  not  look  to  a  change  of  the  law  by  constitutional  means,  but  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  Government  and  the  raising  of  a  tomb  to  its  memory.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  war  " Coin"  is  most  in  favor  of— war  with  England  or  "internecine  war." 

The  whole  argument  of  the  book,  so  far  as  it  uses  argument,  is  that  we  need  more 
money,  and  that  free  coinage  at  16  to  1  will  give  us  more.  That  is  exactly  what  tne 
other  side  deny.  They  say  that  it  would  merely  displace  gold  and  give  us  no  more 
money  than  we  had  before,  but  a  poorer  kind.  In  his  pretended  dispute  with  L.  J.  Gage, 
on  page  88,  *'  Coin  "  said  that  ho  should  '*  leave  the  subject  of  independent  free  coinage 
by  the  United  States  to  the  last."  Looking  anxiously  for  that,  we  find  it  to  consist  of 
his  assertion  that  **  free  coinage  by  the  United  States  will  at  once  establish  a  parity  be- 
tween the  two  metals,"  meaning  a  parity  at  the  ratio  of  IG  to  1.  Kow  ail  the  bimetal- 
Usts  of  repute  in  this  country,  such  as  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker  and  the  late  S.  Dana 
Horton,  hold  the  contrary  opinion. 

And  Repudiation. 

If,  however,  free  coinage  at  16  to  1  should  banish  gold  from  circulation,  a  way  t« 
set  it  back  is  pointed  out  on  pa^e  143,  viz. . 
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"  With  silver  remonetized  and  a  lust  and  equitable  standard  of  values,  we  can,  if 
necessary,  by  act  of  Congress  reduee  me  number  of  grains  in  a  gold  doUar  UU  it  is  of  the 
9ame  wUiue  as  the  silver  dolSi/r,  [Applause.]  We  can  legislate  the  premium  out  of  gold. 
[Applause. J    Who  can  say  that  this  is  not  an  effective  remedy  ?    I  pause  for  a  reply." 

DOWK  ON  InTBBHATIOKAL  BmSTALLISM. 

This  means  psjBsIng  a  law  to  make  fifty  cents  the  equal  of  a  dollar  in  ail  cases,  which 
\&  indeed  the  aim  of  the  free  coinage  party  generally,  although  they  do  not  all  avow  it 
so  frankly.  Having  got  to  this  point  "  Coin  "  spews  Gen.  Walker,  President  Andrews. 
Senator  Wolcott  and  all  other  international  bimetallists  out  of  his  mouth  saying  that 
until  they  can  answer  the  question  quoted  above  he  will  **  write  upon  the  character  of 
every  international  bimetallist  the  words  'gold  monomeiaUist.^ " 

Speaking  of  Gen.  Walker  reminds  us  of  another  difference  between  him  and 
*'  Coin."    "  Coin  "  takes  for  the  motto  of  his  book  these  words  : 

'*  All  money  is  a  medium  of  exchange,  but  primary  money  only  is  the  measure  of 
values." 

General  Walker  read  a  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  at 
Chicago,  Sept.  18,  1893  (since  published  as  a  pamphlet),  entitled  "The  Value  of 
Honey."  In  this  he  seeks  to  prove  that  prices  of  commodities  are  determined  by  the 
demand  for,  and  the  supply  of,  the  actual  coin  and  notes  circulating  as  money,  and 
not  the  coin  only.     His  reason  for  holding  this  opinion  is  that: 

"  Bank  notes  are  mone^.  They  are  distinct  and  tangible  things,  which  pass  out 
from  the  bank  and  have  their  own  separate  life  and  course ;  which  become  the  property 
of  him  in  whose  hands  they  are,  just  as  truly  as  do  coins  of  s^old  or  silver.  Like 
such  coins  they  pass  from  hand  to  hand  throughout  the  community,  without  reference 
to  the  character  or  the  credit  of  the  person  offering  them.  Like  such  coins  they  are 
accepted  in  final  dischar^  of  debts  ana  full  payment  for  commodities,  without  neces* 
sary  recourse  to  the  issumg  bank,  except  as  they  may  individually  become  too  much 
worn  for  further  circulation,  after  performing,  it  may  be  a  hundred,  it  may  be  a 
thousand,  exchanges." 

For  these  reasons  he  maintains  that  bank  notes  which  circulate  as  money  are, 
equally  with  metallic  money,  factors  in  determining  prices. 

CONCLUSION. 

All  of  "Coin's  Financial  School "  after  the  picture  of  the  octopus  consists  of  low 
appeals  to  Coxey's  army,  or  of  unmeaning  drivel.    It  is  useless  to  pursue  it  farther. 

The  question  may  be  asked  how  the  book  came  to  have  so  much  popularity  and 
Bach  a  large  circulation.  The  answer  is  easy— it  is  due  to  the  pictures.  These,  it  must 
he  admitted,  are  very  clever,  although  of  unequal  merit.  Without  them  not  five  hundred 
copies  of  such  a  senseless  book  could  have  been  sold,  or  given  away.  But  what  a 
gloomy  fate  would  be  ours  if  the  destiny  of  the  Republic  lay  in  the  hands  of  any 
■kiUf  id  designer  of  comic  almanacs  I 

The  Columbus  Fobgebt. 
Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written  the  Indianapolis  Journal  has  come  to  hand 
irith  some  further  remarks  on  the  Columbus  forgery  already  referred  to.    It  says : 

*'W.  H.  Harvey,  author  of  *  Coin's  Financial  School,*  writes  to  a  Chicago  paper 
denyinff  that  a  certain  extract  printed  on  the  first  page  of  his  book  is  a  forgery,  as 
charged  by  the  Jo^imal,  As  it  appears  in  the  book  it  is  credited  to  '  [Report  United 
States  Monetary  Commission  of  1878.*  Not  a  word  of  it  appears  in  that  report.  Now 
comes  Harvey  and  says  it  should  have  been  credited  to  the  report  of  the  commission  of 
1876.  This  report,  he  says,  contained  'the  exact  language  quoted.'  This  is  not  true. 
The  report  contains  most  of  the  language  quoted,  but  not  all  of  it.  The  pretended 
Quotation,  after  describing  the  effects  of  the  reduction  in  the  volume  of  metallic  currency 
curing  the  dark  ages,  says:  *  The  discovery  of  the  new  world  by  Columbus  restored  the 
volume  of  precious  metals,  brought  with  it  rising  prices.*  This  is  not  in  the  report. 
The  pretended  quotation  also  iumps  over  eleven  lines  of  the  report  which  go  to  show 
that  other  causes  than  the  reduction  of  metallic  currency  may  have  contributed  to  the 
stagnation  of  the  dark  ages,  and  that  the  introduction  of  bills  of  exchange  and  paper 
currency  certainly  contributed  to  the  revival.  These  eleven  lines  of  the  report  are 
omitted  because  they  did  not  suit  the  author's  purpose,  and  an  entire  sentence  of  his 
own  is  substituted.  There  is  no  typographical  error  in  this,  It  is  garbling  and  foigery 
with  Intent  to  deceive."  o         •  o   ^ 
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"  Your  eommiUM  conceive  that  it  icould  be  superfluous  to  point  out,  in  detail,  the  die- 
advantages  which  must  result  to  the  country  from  any  such  general  excess  of  currency  as 
lowers  its  relative  value.  Tlie  efect  of  such  an  augmentation  of  prices  upon  all  money  trans- 
actions for  time  ;  the  unamidabte  injury  suffered  by  annuitants,  and  by  creditors  of  every 
description,  both  private  and  public  ;  the  unintended  advantage  gained  by  government  and 
aU  other  debtors,  are  consequences  too  obvious  to  require  proof  and  too  repugnant  to  justice 
to  be  left  without  remedf/.  By  far  the  most  important  portion  of  this  effect  appears  to  your 
Committee  to  be  that  which  is  communicated  to  the  wages  of  common  country  labor,  the  rate 
of  which,  it  is  well  known,  adapts  itself  more  slowly  to  the  changes  which  happen  in  Vie 
value  of  money,  than  the  piice  of  any  other  species  of  labor  or  commodity  And  it  is 
enough  for  your  Committee  to  aWide  to  some  classes  of  the  public  servants,  whose  pay,  if 
once  raised  in  consequence  of  a  depreciafion  of  money,  cannot  so  conveniently  be  reduced  again 
to  its  former  rate,  even  after  money  shall  have  recovered  its  value.  The  future  progress  of 
these  inconveniences  and  evils,  if  not  checked,  must  at  no  great  distance  of  time  work  a 
practical  conviction  upon  Uie  mindn  of  aU  those  wlw  may  still  doubt  their  eivi^tence  ;  but  even 
if  their  progressive  increase  were  less  probtjUfle  than  it  appears  to  your  Committee,  they  can- 
not help  expressing  an  opinion,  that  the  integrity  and  honor  of  Parliament  are  concerned, 
not  to  authorize  longer  than  is  required  by  imperious  necessity,  t?ie  continuance  in  this  great 
commercial  country  of  a  system  of  circulation,  in  which  that  natural  check  or  control  is 
shunt  which  maintains  the  value  of  money,  and  by  th^  permanency  of  tJtat  common 
standard  of  value,  secures  the  substantial  justice  and  faith  of  moneyed  contracts  and 
cbUgations  bettoeen  man  and  man" 
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REPORT  FROM  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HIOH 
PRICE  OF  OOLD  RULLION. 

Ordered,  by  the  Houee  of  Commom,  to  be  printed,  8  Jufie,  1810. 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  High  Price  of  Gold 
Bullion,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  Circulating  Medium,  and 
of  the  Exchanges  between  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Parts  ; — and  to  report  the 
same,  with  their  Observations  thereupon,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  House  ; — Have. 
pursuant  to  the  Orders  of  the  House,  examined  the  matters  to  them  referred  ;  and 
have  agreed  to  the  following  Report  : 

Your  Committee  proceeded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  what  the  price  of  gold 
bullion  had  been,  as  well  as  the  rates  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  for  some  time  past ; 
particularly  during  the  last  year. 

Your  Committee  have  found  that  the  price  of  gold  bullion,  which,  by  the  regulationa 
of  his  Majesty's  Mint,  is  8/.  17«.  lO^d.  per  ounce  of  standard  fineness,  was,  during  the 
years  1806,  1807,  and  1808.  as  high  as  U.  in  the  market.  Towards  the  end  of  1^  it 
began  to  advance  very  rapidly,  and  continued  very  high  during  the  whole  year  1809  ; 
the  market  price  of  standard  gold  in  bars  fluctuating  from  4Z.  9«.  to  42.  \2d.  per  oz.  The 
market  price  at  Al.  10«.  is  about  15i  per  cent,  above  the  Mint  price. 

Your  Committee  have  found,  that  during  the  three  first  months  of  the  present  year, 
the  price  of  standard  gold  in  bars  remained  nearly  at  the  same  pr.ce  asdunng  last  year  ; 
viz.,  from  4/.  10«.  to  Al.  12s.  per  oz.  In  the  course  of  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
the  price  of  standard  gold  is  qiiottd  but  once  in  Wettenhall's  tables  ;  viz.,  on  the  6tn  of 
April  last,  at  Al.  6«.  which  is  rather  more  than  10  per  cent,  above  the  Mint  price.  The 
iast  quotations  of  the  price  of  gold,  which  have  been  given  in  those  tables,  are  upon  the 
18th  and  22d  of  May,  when  Portugal  gold  in  coin  is  quoted  at4^  \\s.  per  oz. :  Portugal 
gold  coin  is  about  the  same  fineness  as  our  standard.  It  is  stated  in  the  same  tables, 
tnat  in  the  month  of  March  last,  the  price  of  new  doubloons  roFe  from  4i,  Is.  to  41,  9«. 
per  oz.  Spanish  gold  is  from  4i  to  Al  grains  better  than  standard,  making  about  4«.  per 
oz.  difference  in  value. 

It  appears  by  the  evidence,  that  the  price  of  foreign  gold  coin  is  generally  higher 
than  that  of  bar  gold,  on  account  of  the  former  finding  a  more  ready  vent  in  foreign 
markets.  The  difference  between  Spanish  and  Portugal  gold  in  coin  and  gold  in  bars, 
has  of  late  been  about  2«.  per  ounce.  Your  Committee  have  also  to  state,  tnat  there  is 
said  to  be  at  present  a  difference  of  between  d«.  and  As,  per  ounce  between  the  price  of 
bar  gold  which  may  be  sworn  off  for  exportation  as  being  foreign  gold,  and  the  price  of 
such  bar  gold  as  the  dealer  will  not  venture  to  swear  off :  while  the  former  was  about 
Al.  10s.  in  the  market,  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  about  4/.  0«.  On  account  of  these 
extrinsic  differences,  occasioned  either  by  the  expense  of  coinage,  or  bv  the  obstructions 
of  law,  the  price  of  standard  gold  in  bars,  such  as  may  be  exported,  is  that  which  it  is 
most  matenal  to  keep  generally  in  view  through  the  present  inquiry. 

It  appeared  to  your  Committee,  that  it  might  be  of  use,  in  judging  of  the  cause  of 
this  high  price  of  gold  bullion,  to  be  informed  also  of  the  prices  of  silver  during  the 
same  period.  The  price  of  standard  silver  in  his  Majesty's  Mint  is  6«.  2d,  per  ounce  ;  at 
this  standard  price,  the  value  of  a  Spanish  dollar  is  As.  Ad.  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  Spanish  dollars  are,  at  that  standard  price,  worth  4«  ll\d,  per  ounce.  It  is  stated 
in  Wettenhairs  tablts  that  throughout  the  year  1809,  the  price  of  new  dollars  fluctuated 
from  6«.  bd.  to  5«.  Id.  per  ounce,  or  from  10  to  18  per  cent,  above  the  Mint  price  of 
standard  silver.  In  the  course  of  the  last  month,  new  dollars  have  been  quoted  asldgh 
as  5«.  8(2.  per  ounce,  or  more  than  15  per  cent,  above  the  Mint  price. 

Your  Committee  have  likewise  found,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1808,  the 
Exchanges  with  the  continent  became  very  unfavorable  to  this  country,  and  continued 
still  more  unfavorable  through  the  whole  of  1809,  and  the  three  flrst  months  of  the 
present  year 

HambuTgh,  Amsterdam  and  Paris,  are  the  principal  places  with  which  the  Exchanges 
are  <  slablibhed  at  present.  During  the  last  six  months  of  1809,  and  the  first  three  months 
of  the  present  year,  the  Exchanges  on  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam  were  depressed  as 
low  as  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  below  par  ;  and  that  on  Paris  still  lower.  The  exchanges 
with  Portugal  have  corresponded  with  the  others ;  but  they  are  complicated  by  some 
circumstances  which  shall  be  explained  separately. 

Your  Committee  find,  that  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  March  last,  that  is,  from 
the  2d  of  March  to  the  3d  of  April,  the  exchanges  with  the  three  placea^)ove  mentioned 
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received  a  gradual  improvement.  The  exchange  with  Hamburgh  rose  gradually  from 
^9.  4.  to31. ;  that  wiih  Amsterdam  from  81.  8.  to  b8.  5.  ;  that  with  Paris  from  19. 16.  to 
21.11.  Since  the  8d  April  last  to  the  present  time,  they  have  remained  nearly  stationary 
at  those  rates,  the  exchange  with  Hamburgh,  as  stated  in  the  tables  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  merchants,  appearing  as  much  against  this  country  as  9L  per  cent,  below  par  ; 
that  with  Amsterdam  appearing  to  be  more  than  7/.  per  cent,  below  par  ;  and  that  with 
Paris  more  than  14/.  per  cent,  below  par. 

So  extraordinary  a  rise  in  the  market  price  of  gold  in  this  country,  coupled  with  so 
remarkable  a  depression  of  our  exchanges  with  the  continent,  very  early,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  your  Committee,  pointed  to  something  in  the  state  of  our  own  domestic  cur- 
rency as  the  cause  of  both  appearances.  But  before  they  adopted  that  conclusion,  which 
seemed  agreeable  to  all  former  reasonings  and  experiences,  they  thought  it  proper  to  en- 
quire more  particularly  into  the  circumstances  connected  with  each  of  those  two  facts  ; 
and  to  hear,  from  persons  of  commercial  practice  and  detail,  what  explanations  they 
bad  to  offer  of  so  unusual  a  state  of  things. 

With  this  view,  your  Committee  called  before  them  several  merchants  of  extensive 
dealings  and  intelligence,  and  desired  to  have  their  opinions,  with  respect  to  the  cause 
of  the  high  price  of  gold  and  the  low  rates  of  exchange. 


ALLEGED  SCARCITY  OF  GOLD. 

It  will  be  found  by  the  evidence,  that  the  high  price  of  gold  is  ascribed,  by  most  of 
the  witnesses,  entirelv  to  an  alleged  scarcity  of  that  article,  arising  out  of  an  unusual 
demand  for  it  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  unusual  demand  for  gold  upon  the 
•continent  is  described  by  some  of  them  as  being  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  French  armies, 
though  increased  also  by  that  state  of  alarm,  and  failure  of  confidence,  which  leads  to 
the  practice  of  hoarding. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  sound  and  natural  state  of  the  British 
currency,  the  foundation  of  which  is  gold,  no  increased  demand  for  gold  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  however  great,  or  from  whatever  causes  arising,  can  have  the  effect 
of  producing  here,  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  a  material  rise  in  the  market  price 
of  gold.  But  before  they  proceed  to  explain  the  grounds  of  that  general  opinion,  they 
wisti  to  state  some  other  reasons  which  alone  would  have  led  them  to  doubt  whether  in 
point  of  fact,  such  a  demand  for  gold,  as  is  alleged,  has  operated  in  the  manner  sup- 
posed. 

Price  of  Gold  in  Continental  Markets. 

If  there  were  an  unusual  demand  for  gold  upon  the  continent,  such  as  could  influence 
its  market  price  in  this  country,  it  would  of  course  influence  also,  and  indeed  in  the  first 
instance,  its  price  in  the  continental  maikets  ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  those  who 
-ascribed  the  high  price  here  to  a  great  demand  abroad,  would  have  been  prepared  testate 
that  there  was  a  corresponding  high  price  abroad.  Your  Committee  aid  not  find  that 
they  grounded  their  inference  upon  anv  such  information  ;  and  so  far  as  your  Com- 
mittee have  been  enabled  to  ascertain,  it  does  not  appear  that  during  the  period  when  the 
price  of  gold  bullion  was  rising  here,  as  valued  in  our  paper,  there  was  any  correspond- 
ing rise  in  the  price  of  gold  bullion  in  the  markets  of  the  continent,  as  valued  in  their 
jespective  currencies.  Mr.  Whitmore,  indeed,  the  late  governor  of  the  bank,  stated, 
that  in  his  opinion  it  was  the  high  price  abroad  which  hadcarried  our  gold  coin  out  of 
this  country  ;  but  he  did  not  offer  to  your  Committee  any  proof  of  this  high  price.  Mr. 
Greffulhe,  a  continental  merchant,  who  appeared  to  be  remarkably  well  informed  in  the 
details  of  trade,  being  asked  bv  the  Committee,  if  he  could  state  whether  any  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  gold  in  any  of  the  foreign  markets  within  the  last  year, 
answered,  "  No  very  material  change  that  I  am  aware  of."  Upon  a  subsequent  day, 
having  had  time  to  refer  to  the  actual  prices,  he  again  stated  to  the  Committee,  **  I  beg 
leave  to  observe,  that  there  has  been  no  alteration  of  late  in  the  Mint  price  of  gold  in 
foreien  places,  nor  have  the  market  prices  experienced  an  advance  at  all  relative  to  the 
rise  tnat  has  taken  place  in  England  ;  one  of  the  papers  I  have  delivered  shews  the 
foreign  prices  reduced  into  sterling  money  at  the  present  low  rates  of  exchange,  and  the 
excess  above  our  market  price  may  be  considered  as  about  equal  to  the  charges  of  con- 
veyance." The  papers  he  refers  to  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  ;  and  this  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Greffulhe  throws  great  light  upon  this  part  of  the  subject ;  as  it  shews, 
that  the  actual  prices  of  gold  in  the  foreign  markets  are  just  so  much  lower  than  its 
market  price  here,  as  the  difference  of  exchange  amounts  to.  Mr.  Greffulhe's  paper  is 
confirmed  by  another,  which  has  been  laid  before  your  Committee,     Mi;.  Abraham 
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Goldsmid  has  also  stated  to  your  Committee,  that  during  that  part  of  last  year  when  the 
market  price  of  gold  here  rose  so  high,  its  price  at  Hamburgh  did  not  fluctuate  more 
than  from  3  to  4  per  cent. 

Here  your  Committee  must  observe,  that  both  at  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam,  where 
the  measure  of  value  is  not  gold  as  in  this  country,  but  silver,  an  unusual  demand  for 
gold  would  affect  its  money  price,  that  is,  its  price  in  silver  ;  and  that  as  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  has  been  any  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  as  valued  in  silver,  at 
those  places  in  the  lost  year, the  inference  is,that  there  was  not  any  considerable  increase  in 
the  demand  for  gold.  That  permanent  rise  in  the  market  price  of  gold  above  its  Mint  price, 
which  appears  by  Mr.  Greffulhe's  paper  to  have  taken  place  for  several  years  both  at 
Hamburg  and  Amsterdam,  may  in  some  degree  be  ascribed,  as  your  Committee  con- 
ceive,  to  an  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  precious 
metals  all  over  the  world  ;  concerning  which,  much  curious  and  satisfactory  evidence 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  particularly  in  the  documents  laid  before  your  Com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Allen.  From  the  same  cause,  a  fall  in  the  relative  price  of  silver  appears 
to  have  taken  place  in  this  country  for  Eome  time  before  the  increase  of  our  paper  cur- 
rency began  to  operate.  Silver  having  fallen  in  relative  value  to  gold  throughout  the 
world,  gold  has  appeared  to  rise  in  price  in  those  markets  where  silver  is  the  fixed 
measure,  and  silver  has  appeared  to  fall  in  those  where  gold  is  the  fixed  measure. 

Price  of  Gold  in  England. 

With  respect  to  the  alleged  demand  for  gold  upon  the  continent  for  the  supply  of 
the  French  armies,  your  Committee  must  further  observe,  that,  if  the  wants  of  the 
military  chest  have  been  latterly  much  increased  the  general  supply  of  Europe  with 
gold  has  been  augmented  by  all  that  quantity  which  this  great  commercial  country  has 
spared  in  oonsequence  of  the  substitution  of  another  medium  of  circulation.  And 
your  Committee  cannot  omit  remarking,  that  though  the  circumstances  which  might 
occasion  such  an  increased  demand  may  recently  have  existed  in  greater  force  than  at 
former  periods,  yet  in  the  former  wars  and  convulsions  of  the  continent,  they  must 
have  existed  in  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  some  effect.  Sir  Francis  Baring  has  very 
justly  referred  to  the  seven  years'  war  and  to  the  American  war,  and  remarks,  that  no 
want  of  bullion  was  then  felt  in  this  country.  And  upon  referring  for  a  course  of 
years  to  the  tables  which  are  published  for  the  use  of  the  merchants,  such  as  Lloyd's 
lists  and  Wettenhall's  Course  of  Exchange,  your  Committee  have  found  that  from  the 
middle  of  the  year  1773,  when  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin  took  place,  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  year  1799,  two  years  after  the  suspension  of  the  cash  payments  of  the 
Bank,  the  market-price  of  standard  gold  in  bars  remained  steadily  uniform  at  the 
price  of  3^.  \l8.  Qd.  [being,  with  the  small  allowance  for  loss  by  detention  at  the  Mint, 
equal  to  the  Mint  price  of  3^.  17*.  lO^d.]  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  from  May, 
1783,  to  May,  1784,  when  it  was  occasionally  3/.  IBs.  During  the  same  period,  it  is  to 
be  noticed,  the  price  of  Portugal  gold  coin  was  occasionally  as  high  as  42.  2s. ;  and  your 
Committee  also  observe,  that  it  was  stated  to  the  Lord's  Committee  in  1797  by  Mr. 
Abraham  Newland,  that  the  bank  had  been  frequently  obliged  to  buy  gold  higher  than  the 
Mint  price,  and  upon  one  particular  occasion  gave  as  much  for  a  small  quantity,  which 
their  agent  procured  from  Portugal,  as  H.  Ss,  But  your  Committee  find,  that  the  price 
of  standard  gold  in  bars  was  never  for  any  length  of  time  materially  above  the  Mint 
price,  during  the  whole  period  of  24  years  which  elapsed  from  the  reformation  of  the 
gold  coin  to  the  suspension  of  the  cash  payments  of  the  bank.  The  two  most  remark<- 
able  periods  prior  to  the  present,  when  the  market  price  of  gold  in  this  country  has  ex- 
ceeded our  Mint  price,  were  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  when  the  silver  coin  was 
very  much  worn  below  its  standard,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  present  Majesty's 
reign,  when  the  gold  coin  was  very  much  worn  below  its  standard.  In  both  those 
periods,  the  excess  of  the  market  price  of  gold  above  its  Mint  price  was  found  to  be 
owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  currency ;  and  in  both  instances,  the  reformation  of  the 
currency  effectually  lowered  the  market  price  of  gold  to  the  level  of  the  Mint  price. 
During  the  whole  of  the  years  1796  and  1797,  in  which   there  was  such  a  scarcity  of 

Sold,  occasioned  by  the  great  demands  of  the  country  bankers  in  order  to  increase  their 
eposits,  tfie  market  price  of  gold  never  rose  above  the  Mint  price. 
Your  Committee  have  still  further  to  remark  upon  this  point,  that  the  evidence  laid 
before  them  has  led  them  to  entertain  much  doubt  of  the  alleged  fact,  that  a  scarcity  of 
gold  bullion  has  been  recently  experienced  in  this  country.  That  guineas  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  circulation,  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  that  does  not  prove  a 
scarcity  of  bullion,  any  more  than  the  high  price  proves  that  scarcity.  If  gold  is  ren- 
dered dear  by  any  other  cause  than  scarcity,  those  who  cannot  purchase  it  without 
paying  the  high  price,  will  be  very  apt  to  conclude  that  it  is  scarce.  A  very  extensive 
home  dealer  who  was  examined,  and  who  spoke  very  much  of  the  scarcity  of  gold, 
acknowledged  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  any  quantity  he  wanted,  if  he  was 
willing  to  pay  the  price  for  it.  And  it  appears  to  your  Committee,  that,  though  in  the 
*,ourse  of  the  last  year  there  have  been  large  exportations  of  gold  to  the  continent,  there 
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have  been  also  very  considerable  importations  of  It  into  this  country  from  South  America, 
chiefly  through  the  West  ludics.  The  changes  which  have  affected  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, combined  with  our  maritime  and  commercial  advantages,  would  seem  to  have 
renderi  d  this  country  a  channel  through  which  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  New  Spain 
and  the  Brazils  pa8S  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  such  a  situation,  the  imports  of 
bullion  and  coin  give  us  the  opportunity  of  first  supplying  ourselves  ;  and  must  render 
this  the  last  of  the  great  markets  in  which  a  scarcity  of  that  article  will  be  felt.  This 
is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  Portugal  gold  coin  is  now  sent  regularly  from 
this  country  to  the  cotton  settlements  in  the  Brazils,  Pemambuco,  and  Maranham, 
while  dollars  are  remitted  in  considerable  quantities  to  this  country  from  Rio  Janeiro. 

It  is  important  also  to  observe,  that  the  rise  in  the  market  price  of  silver  in  this 
country,  which  has  nearly  corresponded  to  that  of  the  market  price  of  gold,  cannot  in 
any  degree  be  ascribed  to  a  scarcity  of  silver.  The  importations  of  silver  have  of  late 
years  been  unusually  large,  while  the  usual  drain  for  India  and  China  has  been 
•topped. 

For  all  these  reasons,  your  Committee  would  be  inclined  to  think,  that  those  who  as- 
cribe the  high  price  of  gold  to  an  unusual  demand  for  that  article,  and  a  consequent 
scarcity,  assume  facts  as  certain  of  which  there  is  no  evidence.  But  even  if  these  as- 
sumptions were  proved,  to  ascribe  the  high  price  of  gold  in  this  country  to  its  scarcity, 
seems  to  your  Committee  to  involve  a  misconception,  which  they  think  it  important  to 
explain. 

In  this  country,  gold  is  itself  the  measure  of  all  exchangeable  value,  the  scale  to 
which  all  money  prices  are  referred.  It  is  so,  not  only  by  the  usage  and  commercial 
habits  of  the  country,  but  likewise  by  operation  of  law,  ever  since  the  act  of  the  14th 
of  hi9  present  Majesty  [finally  rendeied  perpeiual  by  an  act  of  the  89th  year  of  the 
reign]  disallowed  a  legal  tender  in  silver  coin  beyond  the  sum  of  25^.  Qold  being  thus 
our  measure  of  prices,  a  commodity  is  said  to  be  dear  or  cheap  according  as  more  or 
leas  gold  is  given  in  exchaoge  for  a  given  quantity  of  that  commodity  ;  but  a  given 
quantity  of  gold  itself  will  never  be  exchanged  for  a  greater  or  a  less  quantity  of  gold 
of  the  same  standard  fineness.  At  particular  times  it  may  be  convenient  in  exchange 
for  gold  in  a  particular  coin,  to  give  more  than  an  equal  quaatitjr  of  other  gold  ;  but 
this  difference  can  never  exceed  a  certain  small  limit ;  and  thus  it  has  happened  that 
the  bank,  while  liable  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie,  has  under  particular  emergencies  been 
put  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  gold  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  keep  up  or  to  repair  its 
stock  But  generally  speaking,  the  price  of  gold,  being  itself  measured  and  expressed 
in  gold,  cannot  be  raised  or  lowered  by  an  increased  or  diminished  demand  for  it.  An 
ounce  of  gold  will  exchange  for  neither  more  nor  less  than  ao  ounce  of  gold  of  the  same 
fineness,  except  so  far  as  an  allowance  is  to  be  made,  if  the  one  ounce  is  coined  or 
otherwise  manufactured  and  the  other  is  not,  for  the  expense  of  that  coinage  or  manu- 
facture. An  ounce  of  standard  gold  bullion  will  not  fetch  more  in  our  market  than 
3^.  lis.  10i<2.,  unless  %l.  17«.  \0\d.,  in  our  actual  currency  is  equivalent  to  lei^s  than  an 
ounce  of  gold.  An  increase  or  diminution  in  the  demand  for  gold,  or  what  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  a  diminution  or  increase  in  the  general  supply  of  gold,  will,  no  doubt, 
have  a  material  effect  upon  the  money  prices  of  all  other  articles.  An  increased  de- 
mand for  gold,  and  a  consequent  scarcity  of  that  article,  will  make  it  more  valuable  in 
proportion  to  all  other  articles ;  the  same  quantity  of  gold  will  purchase  a  greater 
quantity  of  any  other  article  thnn  it  did  before:  in  other  words,  thv3  real  price  of  gold, 
or  the  quantity  of  commodities  given  in  exchange  for  it,  will  rise,  and  the  money  prices 
of  all  commodities  ^  ill  fall ;  the  money  price  of  gold  itself  will  remain  unaltered,  but  the 
price  of  all  other  commodities  will  fall,  'l^hat  this  is  not  the  present  state  of  things  is 
abundantly  manifest ;  the  prices  of  all  commodities  have  risen,  and  ^o\(\  appears  to 
have  risen  in  its  price  only  in  common  with  them.  If  this  common  effica  is  to  be  as> 
cribed  to  one  ana  the  shme  cause,  that  cause  can  only  be  found  in  the  etulc  of  the  cur- 
rency of  this  country. 

Price  op  Bullion  Compared  with  Coin.  • 

Your  Committee  think  it  proper  to  state  still  more  specifically,  what  appear  to  them 
to  be  the  principles  which  govern  the  relative  prices  of  gold  in  bullion  and  gold  in  coin, 
as  well  as  of  paper  circulating  in  its  place  and  exchangeable  for  it.  They  cannot  in- 
troduce this  subject  more  properly,  than  by  advertinj;  to  tbose  simple  principles  and 
regulations,  on  which  a  coinage  issuing  from  tiie  Kin<;'8  mint  is  founded. 

The  object  is  to  secure  to  the  people  a  standard  of  a  determinate  value,  ny  afllxing 
a  stamp,  under  the  royal  authority,  to  pieces  of  gold,  which  arc  thus  ce* tilled  to  be 
of  a  given  weight  and  fineness.  Gold  in  bullion  is  the  standard  to  which  the  Legis- 
lature has  intended  that  the  coin  should  be  conformed,  and  with  ^vhich  it  should  be 
identified  as  much  as  poi^sible.  And  if  that  intention  of  the  legislature  were  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  the  coined  gold  would  bear  precisely  the  same  price  in  exchange  for 
all  other  commodities  as  it  would  have  borne  had  it  continued  m  the  shape  of  bullion ; 
bmt  it  is  subject  to  some  small  fluctuations.  GoOqIc 
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First,  there  is  some  expense  incurred  in  converting  bullion  into  coin.  They  wha 
send  bullion  to  be  coined,  and  it  is  allowed  to  anyone  to  send  it,  though  they  are  charged 
^ith  no  seignorage,  incur  a  loss  of  interest  by  the  detention  of  their  gold  in  the  mint 
This  loss  may  hitherto  have  amounted  to  about  \l.  per  cent.,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  improvements  of  the  system  of  the  new  Mint  will  cause  the  detention  and  con- 
sequent loss  to  be  much  smaller.  This  il,  per  cent,  has  formed  the  limit,  or  nearly  the 
limit,  to  the  possible  rise  of  the  value  of  coin  above  that  of  bullion;  for  to  suppose  that 
coin  could,  through  any  cause,  advance  much  above  this  limit,  would  be  to  assume  that 
there  was  a  high  profit  on  a  transaction,  in  which  there  is  no  risk,  and  every  one  has  an 
opportunity  of  engaging. 

The  two  following  circumstances  conjoined  account  for  the  depression  of  the  coin 
below  the  price  of  bullion,  and  will  show  what  must  have  been  the  limit  to  its  extent 
before  1797,  the  period  of  the  suspension  of  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
First,  the  coin,  after  it  had  become  current,  was  gradually  diminished  in  weight  by  use, 
and  therefore,  if  melted,  would  produce  a  less  quantity  of  bullion.  The  average  dimi- 
nution of  weight  of  the  present  current  gold  coin  below  that  of  the  same  coin  when  fresh 
from  the  mint  appears  by  the  evidence  to  be  nearly  \l.  per  cent.  This  evil,  in  more 
ancient  times,  was  occasionally  very  great  It  was  particularly  felt  in  an  early  period 
of  his  present  Majesty's  reign,  and  led  to  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin  in  1773.  But 
it  is  now  carefully  guarded  against,  not  only  by  the  le^  punishment  of  every  wilful 
deterioration  of  the  gold  coin,  but  also  by  the  reg^ulation  of  the  statute,  that  guineas, 
of  which  the  full  weight  when  fresh  from  the  mint  is  5  dwts.  9|{  grains,  shall  not  be  a 
legal  tender  if  worn  below  5  dwts.  8  grs. ;  the  depreciation  thus  allowed  being  at  the 
utmost  1.  11  per  cent.  A  still  more  material  cause  of  depression  is  the  difficulty  under 
which  the  holders  of  coin  have  been  placed  when  they  wished  to  convert  it  into  bullion. 
The  law  of  this  country  forbids  any  other  gold  coin  than  lliat  which  has  become  light  to 
be  put  into  the  melting  pot,  and,  with  a  very  questionable  policy,  prohibits  the  exporta- 
tion of  our  gold  coin,  and  of  any  gold,  unless  an  oath  is  taken  that  it  has  not  been  pro- 
duced from  the  coin  of  this  realm.  It  appears  by  the  evidence  that  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  gold  bullion  which  may  be  sworn  off  for  exportation  and  that  of 
the  gold  produced  or  supposed  to  be  produced  from  our  own  coin,  which,  by  law,  is 
convertible  only  to  domestic  purposes,  amounts  at  present  to  between  8«.  and  49.  per 
ounce. 

The  two  circumstances  which  have  now  been  mentioned  have  unquestionably  con- 
stituted, in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  the  whole  cause  of  that  depression  of  the 
value  of  the  gold  coin  of  this  country  in  exchange  for  commodities,  below  the  value  of 
bullion  in  exchange  for  commodities,  which  has  occasionally  arisen  or  could  arise  at 
those  times  when  the  Bank  paid  in  specie,  and  gold  was  consequently  obtainable  in  the 

auantity  that  was  desired;  and  the  limit  fixed  by  those  two  circumstances  conjoined,  to 
tils  excess  of  the  market  price  of  gold  above  the  Mint  price,  was  therefore  a  limit  of 
about  5^  per  cent.  The  chief  part  of  this  depression  is  to  be  ascribed  to  that  ancient  but 
doubtful  policy  of  this  country,  which,  by  attempting  to  confine  the  coin  within  the 
kingdom,  has  served,  in  the  same  manner  as  permanent  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
other  articles,  to  place  it  under  a  disadvantage,  and  to  give  to  it  a  less  value  in  the  market 
than  the  same  article  would  have  if  subject  tu  no  such  prohibition. 

Hambuboh  Currency  Methods. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  on  the  causes  and  limits  of  the  ordinary  difference 
between  the  market  and  Mint  price  of  gold,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the 
mode,  explained  in  the  evidence,  of  securing  a  fixed  standard  of  value  for  the  great 
commercial  payments  of  Hamburgh.  The  payments  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life 
are  made  in  a  currency  composed  of  the  coins  of  the  several  surrounding  states;  but 
silver  is  the  standard  there  resorted  to  in  the  great  commercial  payments,  as  gold  is  in 
England.  No  difference  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in  this  country,  between  the 
Mint  and  market  price  of  gold,  can  ever  arise  at  Hamburgh  with  regard  to  silver,  because 
provision  is  made  that  none  of  the  three  causes  above  specified  [the  expense  of  coinage, 
the  depreciation  by  wear,  or  the  obstruction  to  exportation],  snail  have  any  operation. 
The  large  payments  of  Hamburgh  are  effected  in  Bank  money,  which  consists  of  actual 
silver  of  a  given  fineness,  lodged  in  the  Hamburgh  bank  by  the  merchants  of  the  place, 
who  thereupon  have  a  proportiouHte  credit  in  the  bank-books,  which  they  transfer 
according  to  their  occasions.  The  silver  being  assayed  and  weighed  with  scarcely  any 
loss  of  time,  the  first  mentioned  cause  of  fluctuation  in  the  relative  value  of  the  current 
medium  compared  with  bullion  is  avoided.  Certain  masses  of  it  being  then  certified 
(without  any  stamp  being  affixed  on  the  metal)  to  be  of  a  given  quantity  and  fineness, 
the  value  is  transferred  from  individual  to  individual  by  the  medium  merely  of  the  bank- 
books, and  thus  the  wearing  of  the  coin  being  prevented,  one  cause  of  depreciation  is 
removed.  A  free  right  is  also  given  to  withdraw,  melt  and  export  il;  and  thus  the  oiher 
and  principal  source  of  the  occasional  fall  of  the  value  of  the  current  medium  of  pay- 
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ment,  below  that  of  the  ballioD  which  it  is  intended  to  represent,  is  also  effectually  pre- 
cluded. 

In  this  manner  at  Hamburgh  silver  is  not  onl^  the  measure  of  all  exchangeable  value, 
but  it  is  rendered  an  invariable  measure,  except  m  so  far  as  the  relative  value  of  silver 
itself  varies  with  the  varying  supply  of  that  precious  metal  from  the  mines.  In  the  same 
manner  the  usage,  and  at  last  the  law,  which  made  gold  coin  the  usual  and  at  last  the 
only  legal  tender  in  large  payments  here,  rendered  that  metal  our  measure  of  value;  and 
from  the  period  of  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin  down  to  the  suspension  of  the  Bank 
pavinents  in  specie  in  1797,  gold  coin  was  not  a  very  variable  measure  of  value;  being 
subject  only  to  that  variation  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  bullion  which  depends  upon 
its  supply  from  the  mines,  together  with  that  limited  variation, which,  as  above  described, 
might  take  place  between  the  market  and  the  Mint  price  of  gold  coin. 

The  highest  amount  of  the  depression  of  the  coin  which  can  take  place  when  the 
Bank  pavs  in  ^old  has  just  been  stated  to  be  about  H  per  cent.,  and  accordingly  it  will 
be  found  that  in  all  the  periods  preceding  1797,  the  difference  between  what  is  called  the 
Mint  price  and  market  price  of  gold  never  exceeded  that  limit. 

Since  the  suspension  of  cash  pavments  in  1797,  however,  it  is  certain  that,  even  if 
gold  is  still  our  measure  of  value  ana  standard  of  prices,  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  new 
cause  of  variation,  from  the  possible  excess  of  that  paper  which  is  not  convertible  into 
gold  at  will;  and  the  limit  of  this  new  variation  is  as  indefinite  as  the  excess  to  which 
that  paper  may  be  issued.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether,  since  the  new  system  of 
Bank  of  England  payments  has  been  fully  established,  gold  has  in  truth  continued  to  be 
our  measure  of  value;  and  whether  we  have  any  other  standard  prices  than  that  circu- 
lating medium  issued  primarily  by  the  Bank  of  England  and  in  a  secondary  manner  by 
tiie  country  banks,  the  variations  of  which  in  relative  value  may  be  as  indefinite  as  the 
])08Bible  excess  of  that  circulating  medium.  But  whether  our  present  measure  of  value, 
and  standard  of  prices,  be  this  paper  currency  thus  variable  in  its  relative  value,  or  con- 
tinues  still  to  be  gold,  but  gold  rendered  more  variable  than  it  was  before  in  consequence 
of  being  interchangeable  for  a  paper  currency, which  is  not  at  will  convertible  into  gold, 
It  is,  in  either  case,  most  desirable  for  the  public  that  our  circulating  medium  should 
again  be  conformed,  as  speedily  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  its  real  and  legal 
standard,  gold  bullion. 

if  the  gold  coin  of  the  country  were  at  any  time  to  become  very  much  worn  and 
leflsened  in  weight,  or  if  it  should  suffer  a  debasement  of  its  standard,  it  is  evident  that 
there  would  be  a  proportionable  rise  of  the  market  price  of  gold  bullion  above  its  Mint 
price;  for  the  Mint  price  is  the  sum  in  coin,  which  is  equivalent  in  intrinsic  value  to  a 
given  quantity,  an  ounce,  for  example,  of  the  metal  in  bullion;  and  if  the  intrinsic  valu& 
of  ihat  sum  of  coin  be  lessened,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  less  quantity  of  bullion  than  before. 
The  same  rise  of  the  market  price  of  gold  above  its  Mint  price  will  take  place,  if  the  local 
currencjr  of  this  particular  country,  being  no  longer  convertible  into  gold,  should  at  any 
time  be  issued  to  excess.  That  excess  cannot  be  exported  to  other  countries,  and,  not 
being  convertible  into  specie,  it  is  not  necessarily  returned  upon  those  who  issued  it;  it 
remains  in  the  channel  of  circulation,  and  is  graduallv  absorbed  by  increasing  the  prices 
of  all  commodities.  An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  local  currency  of  a  particular 
country  will  raise  prices  in  that  country  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  an  increase  in 
the  general  supply  of  precious  metals  raises  prices  all  over  the  world.  By  means  of  the 
increase  of  quantity,  the  value  of  a  ^ven  portion  of  that  circulating  medium,  in  exchange 
for  other  commodities,  is  lowered ;  in  other  words,  the  money  prices  of  all  other  com- 
modities are  raised,  and  that  of  bullion  with  the  rest.  In  this  manner  an  excess  of  the. 
local  currency  of  a  particular  country  will  occasion  a  rise  of  the  market  price  of  ^old 
above  its  Mint  price.  It  is  no  less  evident  that  in  the  event  of  the  prices  of  commodities 
beinfif  raised  in  one  country  by  an  augmentation  of  its  circulating  medium,  while  no 
similar  augmentation  in  the  circulating  medium  of  a  neighboring  country  has  led  to  a 
similar  rise  of  prices,  the  currencies  of  those  two  countries  will  no  longer  continue  to 
bear  the  same  relative  value  to  each  other  as  before.  The  intrinsic  value  of  a  given 
portion  of  the  one  currency  being  lessened,  while  that  of  the  other  remains  unaltered, 
the  exchange  will  be  computed  between  those  two  countries  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
former. 

In  this  manner,  a  general  rise  of  all  prices,  a  rise  in  the  market  price  of  gold,  and 
a  fall  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  will  be  the  effect  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  circulating 
medium  in  a  country  which  has  adopted  a  currency  not  exportable  to  other  countries, 
or  not  convertible  at  will  into  a  coin  which  is  exportable. 


II. 
STATE  OF  FOREIGN  EXCHANGES. 

Tour  Committee  are  thus  led  to  the  next  head  of  tbeir  inquiry  :  the  present  state  of 
the  exchanges  between  this  country  and  the  continent.    And  here,  as  under-ihe  former- 
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head,  your  Committee  will  first  state  the  opinions  which  they  have  received  from 
pi*actical  men,  respecting  the  causes  of  the  present  state  of  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Greffulhe,  a  general  merchant,  trading  chiefly  to  the  continent,  ascribed  the  fall 
of  exchange  between  London  and  Hamburgh,  near  18  per  cent,  below  par,  in  the  year 
1809,  "  altogether  to  the  commercial  situation  of  this  country  with  the  continent ;  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  imports,  and  payments  of  subsidies,  &c.,  having  very  much 
exceeded  the  exports."  He  stated,  however,  that  he  formed  his  judgment  of  the 
balance  of  trade  in  a  great  measure  from  the  state  of  the  exchange  itself,  though  it  was 
corroborated  bv  what  fell  under  his  observation.  He  insisted  particularly  on  the  large 
imports  from  the  Baltic,  and  the  wiues  and  brandies  brought  from  France,  in  return 
for  which  no  merchandise  had  been  exported  from  this  country.  He  observed  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  export  of  colonial  produce  to  the  continent  had  increased  in  the 
last  year  compared  with  former  vears ;  and  that  during  the  last  year  there  was  an 
excess,  to  a  considerable  amount,  of  the  exports  of  colonial  produce  and  British  manu- 
factures to  Holland  above  the  imports  from  thence,  but  not  nearly  equal,  he  thought, 
to  the  excess  of  imports  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  judging  from  the  state  of  the 
exchange  as  well  as  from  what  fell  generally  under  his  observation.  He  afterwards 
explained,  that  it  was  not  strictly  the  balance  of  trade,  but  the  balance  of  payments, 
being  unfavorable  to  this  country,  which  he  assigned  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  rate 
gt  exchange  ;  observing  also,  that  the  balance  of  payments  for  the  year  mb.y  be  against 
us,  while  the  general  exports  exceed  the  imports.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
cause  of  the  present  stttie  of  exchange  was  entirely  commercial,  with  the  addition  of 
the  foreign  expenditure  of  government ;  and  that  an  excess  of  imports  above  exports 
would  account  for  the  rates  of  exchange  continuing  so  high  as  16  per  cent,  against  this 
country,  for  a  permanent  period  of  time. 

It  will  be  found  in  the  evidence,  that  several  other  witnesses  agree  in  substance  with 
Mr.  Greffulhe,  in  this  explanation  of  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  exchiinge  ;  particu- 
larly Mr.  Chambers  and  Mr.  Coningham. 

Hir  Francis  Baring  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  he  considered  the  two  great  cir- 
cumstances which  affect  the  exchange  in  its  present  unfavorable  state,  to  be  the  restric- 
tions upon  trade  with  the  continent,  and  the  increased  cin:ulation  of  this  country  in 
paper,  as  productive  of  the  scarcity  of  bullion.  And  he  instanced,  as  examples  of  a 
contrary  state  of  things,  the  seven  years'  war,  and  the  American  war,  in  which  there 
were  the  same  remittances  to  make  to  the  continent  for  naval  and  military  expenditure, 
yet  no  want  of  bullion  ever  was  felt. 

The  Committee  likewise  examined  a  very  eminent  continental  merchant,  whose 
evidence  will  be  found  to  contain  a  variety  of  valuable  information.  That  gentleman 
states,  that  the  exchange  cannot  fall  in  any  country  in  £u rope  at  the  present  time,  if 
computed  in  coin  of  a  definitive  value,  or  in  something  convertible  into  such  coin,  lower 
than  the  extent  of  the  charge  of  transporting  it,  together  with  an  adequate  profit  in  pro- 
portion to  the  risk  attending  such  transmission.  He  conceives,  that  such  fall  of  our 
exchange  as  has  exceeded  that  extent  in  the  last  15  months,  must  certainly  be  referred 
to  the  circumstance  of  our  paper  currency  not  being  con vertible  into  specie  ;  and  that  if 
that  paper  had  been  so  convertible,  and  guineas  had  been  in  general  circulation,  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  trade,  could  hardly  have  caused  so  great  a  fall  in  the  exchange  as 
to  the  extent  of  5  or  6  per  cent.  He  explains  his  opinion  upon  the  subject  more 
Epecifically  in  the  following  answers,  which  are  extracted  from  different  parts  of  his 
evidence. 

"To  what  causes  do  you  ascribe  the  present  unfavorable  course  of  exchange  ?— The 
first  great  depreciation  took  place  when  the  French  got  possession  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, and  passed  severe  penal  decrees  against  a  communication  with  this  country  ;  at 
the  same  time  that  a  sequestration  was  laid  upon  all  English  goods  and  property,  whilst 
the  payments  for  English  account  were  still  to  be  made,  and  the  reimbursements  to  be 
taken  on  this  country  ;  many  mo*e  bills  were  in  consequence  to  be  sold  than  could  be 
taken  by  persons  requiring  to  make  payments  in  England .  The  communication  by 
letters  being  also  very  difficult  and  uncertain,  middle  men  were  not  to  be  found,  as  in 
usual  times,  to  purchase  and  send  such  bills  to  England  for  returns ;  whilst  no  suit  at 
law  could  be  instituted  in  the  courts  of  justice  there  against  any  person  who  chose  to 
resist  payment  of  a  returned  bill,  or  to  dispute  the  charges  of  re-exchange.  Whilst 
those  causes  depressed  the  exchange,  payments  due  to  England  only  came  round  at 
distant  periods  ;  the  exchange  once  lowered  by  those  circumstances,  and  bullion  being 
withheld  in  England  to  make  up  those  occasional  differences,  the  operations  between 
this  country  and  the  continent  have  continued  at  a  low  rate,  as  it  is  only  matter  of 
opinion  what  rale  a  pound  sterling  is  there  to  be  valued  at,  not  being  able  to  obtain 
what  it  is  meant  to  represent." 

*'  The  exchange  against  England  fluctuating  from  15  to  20  per  cent.,  how  much  of 
that  loss  may  be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  enemy  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  and  the  interruption  of  intercourse  which  has  been  the  result,  and  how 
much  to  the  effect  of  the  Bank  of  England  paper  not  being  convertible  into  cash,  to 
which  you  have  ascribed  a  part  of  tliat  depreciation  ?— f  ascribe  the  whole  of  the 
depreciation  to  have  taken  place  originally  iu  consequence  of  the  ^^aeasuresjof  the 
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enemy,  and  its  not  having  recovered  to  tlie  circumstance  of  the  paper  of  England  not 
being  exchanfi^eable  for  cash." 

*•  Since  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  which  you  have  described,  what  other  causes  have 
continued  to  operate  on  the  continent  to  lower  the  course  of  excliange  ? — Very  con- 
siderable shipments  from  the  Baltic,  which  were  drawn  for  and  I  lie  bills  negotiated 
immediately  on  the  shipments  taking  place,  without  consulting  the  inlerest  of  the 
proprietors  in  this  country  much,  by  deferring  such  a  negotiatiou  till  a  demand  should 
take  place  for  such  bills  :  The  continued  difficulty  and  uncertuinty  in  carrying  on  the 
correspondence  between  this  country  and  the  continent :  The  curtailed' number  of 
houses  to  be  found  on  the  continent  willina;  to  undertake  such  operations,  either  by 
accepting  bills  for  English  account  drawn  from  the  various  parts  where  shipments  take 
place,  or  by  accepting  bills  drawn  from  this  country,  either  agMinst  property  shipped,  or 
on  a  speculative  idea  that  the  exchange  either  ought  or  is  likely  to  rise  :  The  length  of 
time  that  is  required  beforegoods  can  be  converted  into  cash,  from  the  circuitous  routes 
they  are  obliged  to  take  :  The  very  large  sums  of  money  paid  to  foreign  ship  owners, 
which  in  some  instances,  such  as  on  the  article  of  hemp,  has  amounted  to  nearly  its 
prime  cost  in  Russia  :  The  want  of  middle  men  who  as  formerly  used  to  employ  great 
capitals  in  exchange  operations,  who.  from  theincreised  ditllculties  and  di>ng<^rs  to 
which  such  operations  are  now  subject,  are  at  present  rarely  to  be  met  with,  to  make  com- 
bined exchange  operations,  which  tend  to  anticipaie  probable  ultimate  results." 

The  preceding  answers,  and  the  rest  of  this  genileman*s  evidence,  all  involve  this 
principle,  expressed  more  or  less  distinctly,  that  l)ullion  is  the  true  regulator  both  of  the 
value  of  a  local  currency  and  of  the  rate  of  foreign  exchanges  ;  and  that  the  free  con- 
vertibility of  paper  currency  into  the  precious  metals,  and  the  free  exportation  of  those 
metals,  place  a  limit  to  the  fall  of  exchange,  and  not  only  check  the  exchanges  from 
laOing  below  that  limit,  but  recover  them  by  restoring  the  balance. 

Par  op  Exchangk 

Your  Committee  need  not  particularly  point  out  in  what  respects  these  opinions 
received  from  persons  of  practical  detail,  are  V4gue  and  unsatisfactory,  and  in  what 
respects  they  are  contradictory  of  one  another  ;  considerable  assistance,  however,  may 
be  derived  from  the  information  which  the  evidence  of  these  persons  affords,  in  ex- 
plaining the  true  causes  of  the  present  sta'e  of  the  exchanges. 

Your  Committee  conceive  that  there  is  no  point  of  trade,  considered  politically, 
which  is  better  settled,  than  the  subject  of  foreign  exchanges.  The  par  of  exchange  be- 
tween two  countries  is  that  sum  of  the  currency  of  either  of  the  two,  which  in  point  of 
intrinsic  value,  is  precisely  equal  to  a  given  sum  of  the  currency  of  the  other  ;  that  is, 
contains  precisely  an  equal  weight  of  ^old  or  silver  of  the  same  fineness.  If  25  livres 
of  France  contained  precisely  an  equ  il  quantity  of  pure  silver  with  20«.  sterling,  25 
would  be  Slid  to  be  the  par  of  exchange  between  London  and  Paris.  If  one  country 
uses  gold  for  its  principal  measure  of  value,  and  another  uses  silver,  the  par  between 
those  countries  cannot  be  estimated  for  any  particular  period,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  at  that  particular  period  ;  and  as  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  precious  metals  is  subject  to  fluctuation,  the  par  of  exchange  between 
two  such  countries  is  not  strictly  a  fixed  point,  but  fluctuates  within  certain  limits.  •  An 
illustration  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  evidence,  in  the  calculation  of  the  par  between 
London  and  Hamburgh,  which  is  estimated  to  be  34/  3J^  Flemish  shillings  for  a  pound 
sterling.  That  rate  of  exchange.which  is  produced  at  any  particular  period  by  a  balance 
of  trade  or  payments  between  the  two  countries,  and  by  a  consequent  disproportion  be- 
tween the  supply  and  the  demand  of  bills  drawn  by  the  one  Upon  the  other,  is  a  de- 
parture on  one  side  or  the  other  from  the  real  and  fixed  par.  But  this  real  par  will  be 
altered  if  any  change  takes  place  in  the  currency  of  one  of  the  two  countries,  whether 
that  change  consists  in  tbe  wear  or  debasement  of  a  metallic  currency  below  its  stan- 
dard, or  in  the  discredit  of  a  forced  paper  currency,  or  in  the  excess  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency, not  convertible  into  specie  ;  a  fall  having  taken  place  in  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  a  given  portion  of  one  currency,  that  portion  will  no  longer 
be  equal  to  the  same  portion,  as  before,  of  the  other  currency.  But  though 
the  real  par  of  the  currencies  is  thus  altered,  the  dealers,  having  little  or  no  occasion  to 
refer  to.  the  par,  continue  to  reckon  their  course  of  exchanges  from  the  former  denom- 
ination of  the  par  ;  and  in  this  state  of  things  a  distinction  is  necessary  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  real  and  computed  course  of  exchange.  The  computed  course  of  exv^hange 
as  expressed  in  the  tables  used  by  the  merchants,  will  then  include,  not  only  the  real 
difference  of  exchange  arising  from  the  state  of  trade,  but  likewise  the  difTcrence  be- 
tween the  original  par  and  the  new  par.  Those  two  sums  may  happen  to  be  added  to- 
gether in  the  calculation,  or  they  may  happen  to  be  set  against  each  othc  If  the 
country,  whose  currency  has  been  depreciated  in  comparison  with  the  othci ,  has  the 
balanc  of  trade  also  against  it,  the  computed  rate  of  exchange  will  appear  to  be 
still  more  unfavorable  than  the  real  diif erence  of  exchange  will  be  found  to  be  ;  and  so 
if  tiiat  same  country  has  the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favor,  the  computed  rate  of  ex- 
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change  will  appear  to  be  much  less  f  ivorable  than  the  real  difference  of  exchange  will 
be  found  to  be.  Before  the  new  coinage  of  our  silver  in  King  William's  time,  the  ez- 
•change  between  England  and  Holland,  coin  putted  in  the  usual  manner  according  to  the 
standard  of  their  respective  Mint^,  was  25  per  cent,  against  England  ;  but  the  value  of 
the  current  coin  of  England  was  more  than  25  per  cent,  below  the  standard  value  ;  so 
that  if  that  of  Holland  was  at  its  full  standard,  the  real  exchange  was  in  fact  in  favor 
of  England.  It  may  happen  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  two  parts  of  the  calculation 
may  be  both  opposite  and  equal,  the  real  exchange  in  favor  of  the  country  by  trade 
being  equal  to  the  nominal  exchange  against  it  by  the  state  of  its  currency  ;  in  that  case, 
the  computed  exchange  will  be  at  par,  while  the  real  exchange  is  in  fact  in  favor  of  that 
<}ountry  Again,  the  currencies  of  both  the  countries  which  trade  together  may  have 
xmdergone  an  alteration,  and  that  either  m  an  equal  degree,  or  unequally  ;  in  such  a 
•case,  the  question  of  the  real  state  of  the  exchange  between  them  becomes  a  little  more 
complicated,  but  it  is  to  be  resolved  exactly  upon  the  same  principle.  Without  going 
out  of  the  bounds  of  the  present  inquiry,  this  may  be  well  illustrated  by  the  present 
rfitate  of  the  exchan^  of  London  with  Portugal,  as  quoted  in  the  tables  of  the  18th  of 
31ay  last.  The  exchange  of  London  on  Lisbon  appears  to  be  67>^  ;  67^d  sterling  for 
A  milree  is  the  old  established  par  of  exchange  between  the  two  countries  ;  and  67^^  ac- 
-cordingly  is  still  said  to  be  the  par.  But  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lynde,  it  appears,  that, 
in  Portugal,  all  payments  are  now  by  law  made  one-half  in  hard  money,  and  one  half  in 
government  paper  ;  and  that  this  paper  is  depreciated  at  a  discount  of  27  per  cent  Upon 
all  payments  made  in  Portugal,  therefore,  there  is  a  discount  or  loss  of  13^  per  cent,  and 
theexchane;e  at  67^,  though  nominally  at  par,  is  in  truth,  18i  per  cent,  against  this 
country,  »If  the  exchange  were  really  at  par,  it  would  be  quoted  at  56  65-100  or  appar- 
ently 18^  per  cent,  in  favor  of  London,  as  compared  with  the  old  par  which  was  fixed. 
t^'ore  the  depreciation  of  the  Portuguese  medium  of  payments.  Whether  this  181  per 
cr  /.  which  stands  against  this  country  by  *he  present  exchange  on  Lisbon,  is  a  real 
di  erence  of  exchange,  occasioned  by  the  course  of  trade  ano  by  the  remittances  to 
P  tugal  on  account  of  government,  or  a  nominal  and  apparent  exchange  occasioned  by 
b.  lething  in  the  slate  of  our  own  currency,  or  is  partly  real  and  partly  nominal,  may 
peihaps  be  determined  by  what  your  Committee  have  yet  to  state. 

It  appears  to  your  Committee  to  have  been  long  settled  and  understood  as  a  principle 
that  the  difference  of  exchange  resulting  from  the  state  of  trade  and  payments  between 
two  countries  is  limited  by  the  expense  of  conveying  and  insuring  the  precious  metals 
from  one  country  to  the  other  ;  at  least,  that  it  cannot  for  an^  considerable  length  of  time 
exceed  that  limit.  The  real  difference  of  exchange,  resulting  from  the  state  of  trade, 
and  payments  never  can  fall  lower  than  the  amount  of  such  expense  of  carriage,  includ- 
ing the  insurance.  The  truth  of  this  position  is  bo  plain,  and  it  is  so  uniformly  agreed 
to  oy  all  the  practical  authorities,  both  commercial  and  political,  that  your  Committee 
will  assume  it  as  indisputable. 

It  occurred,  however,  to  your  Committee  that  the  amount  of  that  charge  and  premium 
of  insurance  might  be  increased  above  what  it  has  been  in  ordinary  perils  even  of  war, 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  at  present  obstruct  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and  that  as  such  an  increase  would 
place  so  much  lower  than  usual  the  limit  to  which  our  exchanges  might  fail,  an  explan- 
ation might  thereby  be  furnished  of  their  present  unusual  falL  Your  Committee  accord- 
ingly directed  their  enquiries  to  this  point. 

Cost  op  Transpobting  Gold. 

It  was  stated  to  your  Committee,  by  the  merchant  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  trade  between  this  country  and  the  Continent,  that 
the  present  expense  of  transporting  gold  from  London  to  Hamburgh,  independent  of 
the  premium  of  insurance,  is  from  1^  to  2  per  cent. ;  that  the  risk  is  very  variable  from 
day  to  day,  so  that  there  is  no  fixed  premium,  but  he  conceived  the  average  rieJk,  for  the 
fifteen  months  preceding  the  time  when  he  spoke,  to  have  been  about  4  per  cent.,  mak- 
ing the  whole  cost  of  sending  gold  from  London  to  Hamburgh  for  those  fifteen  months 
at  such  average  of  the  risk,  from  5i  to  6  per  cent.— Mr.  Abraham  Goldsmid  stated,  that 
in  the  last  five  or  six  months  of  the  year  1809,  the  expense  of  sending  ^old  to  Holland 
varied  exceedingly,  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  for  all  charges,  covering  the  nsk  as  well  as  the 
costs  of  transportation.  By  the  evidence  which  was  taken  before  the  Committees  upon 
Bank  Affairs,  in  1797,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  sending  specie  from  London  to  Ham- 
))urgh  in  that  time  of  war,  including  all  charges  as  well  as  an  average  of  insur- 
ance, was  estimated  at  a  little  more  Jian  8i  per  cent.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  in  conseauence  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  state  of  the  war, 
ftnd  the  increased  aifflculties  of  intercourse  with  the  Continent,  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  precious  metals  thither  from  this  country  has  not  onlj  been  rendered  more  fiuctuat- 
:"  ig  than  it  used  to  be,  but,  upon  the  whole,  is  very  considerably  increased.  It  would 
ppear,  however,  that  upon  an  average  of  the  risk  for  that  period  when  it  seems  to 
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liave  been  highest,  the  last  half  of  the  last  year,  the  cof  t  and  insurance  of  transporting 
sold  to  Hambargh  or  to  Holland  did  not  exceed  7  per  cent.  It  was  of  couise  greater 
•at  particular  times,  vhen  tne  risk  was  above  thnt  average.  It  is  evident  al>o  that  the 
risk,  and  consequently  the  whole  cost  of  transporting  it  to  an  inland  market,  to  Paris, 
for  example,  would  upon  an  average,  he  higher  than  that  of  carrying  it  to  Am-ter- 
<lain  or  Hamburgh.  It  follows  that  the  limit  to  which  the  exchanges,  as  resulting 
from  the  state  of  trade,  might  full  and  continue  unfavorable  for  a  consiiierable  length 
of  time,  has,  during  the  period  in  question,  l)een  a  good  deal  lower  than  in  former 
limes  of  war  ;  but  it  appears  also,  that  the  expense  of  remitting  specie  has  not  l)een 
increased  so" much,  and  that  the  limit  by  which  the  depression  of  the  exchanges  is 
bounded  has  not  been  lowered  so  much,  as  to  afford  an  adequate  explanation  of  a  faU 
of  the  exchanges  so  great  as  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  below  par.  The  increased  cost 
of  such  remittance  would  explain,  at  those  moments  when  the  risk  was  greatest,  a  fall 
of  something  more  than  7  per  cent,  in  the  exchange  with  Hamburgh  or  Holland,  and  a 
fall  still  greater  perhaps  in  the  exchange  with  Paris  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  fall  which  has 
actually  taken  place,  remains  to  be  explained  in  some  other  manner. 

Tour  Committee  are  disposed  to  think  from  the  result  of  the  whole  evidence, 
oontradictory  as  it  is,  that  the  •circumi^tances  of  the  trade  of  this  country,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  were  such  as  to  occasion  a  real  fall  of  our  exchanges  with  the  Con- 
tinent to  a  certain  extent,  and  perhaps  at  one  period  almost  as  low  as.  the  limit  fixed 
by  the  expense  of  remitting  gold  from  hence  to  the  respective  markets.  And  your 
Committee  is  inclined  to  this  opinion,  both  by  what  is  stated  regarding  the  excess  of 
imports  from  the  Continent  above  the  exports,  though  that  is  the  part  of  the  subject 
which  is  left  most  in  doubt ;  and  also  by  what  is  stated  respecting  the  mode  in  which 
the  payments  in  our  trade  have  been  latterly  effected,  an  advance  being  paid  upon  the 
imports  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  a  long  credit  being  given  upon  the  ex- 
ports to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

Your  Committee,  observing  how  entirely  the  present  depression  of  our  exchange 
^th  Europe  is  referred  by  many  persons  to  a  great  excess  of  our  imports  above  our 
exports,  have  called  for  an  account  r»f  the  actual  value  of  those  for  the  last  five 
years  ;  and  Mr.  Irving,  the  Inspector-Qeneral  of  Customs,  has  accordingly  furnished 
the  most  accurate  estimate  of  both  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  form.  He  has  also 
endeavored  io  forward  the  object  of  the  Committee  by  calculating  how  much  should 
he  deducted  from  the  value  of  goods  in^ported,  on  account  of  articles  in  return  for 
which  nothing  is  exported.  These  deductions  consist  of  the  produce  of  fisheries,  and 
of  imports  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  rents,  profits, 
and  capital  remitted  to  proprietors  in  this  country.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
this  country,  upon  the  face  of  the  account  thus  made  up,  was  : 

In  1805  about £  6,616.000 

•*  1806   •'  ....  10.437,000 

"  1807   *•  5,866.000 

"1808     "     12,481,000 

"1809     "     14,834,000 

So  far,  therefore,  as  any  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  balance  thus  exhibited, 
the  exchanges  during  the  present  year,  in  which  many  payments  to  this  country  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  advantageous  baltnces  of  the  two  former  years  may  be  expected  to 
Cake  place,  ought  to  be  peculiarlv  favorable. 

Your  Committee,  however,  place  little  confidence  in  deductions  made  even  from  the 
improved  document  which  the  mdustry  and  intelligence  of  the  Inspecior-Ghsneral  has 
•enabled  him  to  furnish.  It  is  defective,  as  Mr.  Irving  has  himself  stated,  inasmuch  as 
it  supplies  no  account  of  the  sum  drawn  by  foreigners  (which  is  at  the  present  period 
peculiarly  largt),  on  account  of  freight  due  to  them  for  the  employment  of  their  ship- 
ping, nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  sum  receivable  from  them  (and  forming  an  addition 
to  the  value  of  our  exported  articles),  on  account  of  freight  arising  from  the  (Employment 
of  British  shipping.  It  leaves  out  of  consideration  all  interest  on  capital  in  England 
possessed  by  foreigners,  and  on  capital  abroad  belonging  to  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,* 
as  well  as  the  pecuniary  transictions  between  the  governments  of  England  and  Ireland. 
It  tbkes  no  cognizance  of  contraband  trade,  and  of  exported  and  imported  bullion,  of 
which  no  account  is  rendered  at  the  Custom  House.  It  likewise  omits  a  most  important 
article,  the  variations  of  which,  if  correctly  stated,  would  probably  be  found  to  cor- 
respond in  a  great  degree  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  apparently  favorable  b^ance: 
namely,  the  bills  drawn  on  government  for  our  naval,  military,  and  other  expenses  in 
foreign  parts.    Your  Committee  had  hoped  to  receive  an  account  of  these  froD|  the 
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table  of  the  House;  but  there  has  been  some  difficulty  and  consequent  delay  in  executinj^ 
a  material  part  of  the  order  made  for  them.  It  appears  from  "  An  Account,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  made  out,  of  sums  paid  for  expenses  abroad  in  1793-4-5-6,"  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Lords'  Report  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Bill,  that  the  sums 
80  paid  were, 

In  1793 £  2,785,252 

'*  1794 8,335,591 

'*  1795 11.040,236 

"  1796 10,649,916 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  official  value  of  our  Imports  and  Exports  with 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  alone,  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  : 


1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 


Imports. 


£10,008,649 
8.197,256 
7,978,510 
4,210,671 
9,551.857 


Exports. 


£15,465,430 
13,216,386 
12,689,590 
11,280,490 
23,722,615 


Balance    in    favor 

of  Great  Britain 

reckoned    in 

Official  Value. 


£  5,456,781 

6,019,13(> 

4,716,080 

7,069.81^ 

14,170,75^ 


The  balances  with  Europe  alone  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  as  exhibited  in  this  imper- 
fect statement,  are  not  far  from  corresponding  with  the  general  and  more  accurate  bal- 
ances l)efore  given.  The  favorable  balance  of  1809  with  Europe  alone,  if  computed 
according  to  the  actual  value,  would  be  much  more  considerable  than  the  value  of  the 
same  year,  in  the  former  general  statement.  A  favorable  balance  of  trade  on  the  face 
of  the  account  of  exports  and  imports,  presented  annually  to  Parliament,  is  a  very 
probable  consequence  of  large  drafts  on  Government  for  foreign  expenditure;  and  aug- 
mentation of  exports,  and  a  diminution  of  imports,  being  promoted  and  even  enforced 
..by  the  means  of  such  drafts.  For,  if  the  supply  of  bills  drawn  abroad,  either  by  the 
agents  of  Government,  or  by  individuals,  is  disproportionate  to  the  demand,  the  price  of 
them  in  foreign  money  falls,  until  it  is  so  low  as  to  invite  purchasers;  and  the  purchasers, 
who  are  generally  foreigners,  not  wishing  to  transfer  their  property  permanently  to 
England,  nave  a  reference  to  the  terms  on  which  the  bills  on  England  will  purchase 
those  British  commodities  which  are  in  demand,  either  in  their  own  country,  or  ii> 
intermediate  places,  with  which  the  account  may  be  adjusted.  Thus,  the  price  of  the 
bills  being  regulated  in  some  degree  bv  that  of  British  commodities,  and  continuing  to> 
fall  till  it  becomes  so  low  as  to  be  likely  to  afford  profit  on  the  purchase  and  exportation 
of  these  commodities,  an  actual  exportation  nearly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the 
bills  drawn  can  scarcely  fail  to  take  place.  It  follows,  that  there  cannot  be,  for  any 
long  period,  either  a  highly  favorable  or  unfavorable  balance  of  trade;  for  the  balance 
no  sooner  affects  the  price  of  bills,  than  the  price  of  bills,  by  its  re-action  on  the  state  of 
trade,  promotes  an  equalization  of  commercial  exports  and  imports.  Your  Committee 
have  here  considered  cash  and  bullion  as  forming  a  part  of  the  general  mass  of  exported 
or  imported  articles,  and  as  transferred  according  to  the  state  both  of  the  supply  and 
the  demand;  forming,  however,  under  certain  circumstances,  especially  in  case  of  great 
fluctuations  in  the  general  commerce,  a  peculiarly  commodious  remittance. 

Your  Committee  have  enlarged  on  the  documents  supplied  by  Mr.  Irving,  for  the  sake 
of  throwing  further  light  on  the  general  question  of  the  balance  of  trade  and  the  ex- 
changes, and  of  dissipating  some  very  prevalent  errors  which  have  a  great  practical 
influence  on  the  subject  now  under  consideration. 


Actual  Statb  op  Foreign  Exchange. 

-*That  the  real  exchan^  against  this  country  with  the  continent  cannot,  at  any  time,, 
have  materially  exceeded  the  limit  fixed  by  the  cost  at  that  time  of  transporting  specie^ 
your  Committee  are  convioced  upon  the  principles  which  havd  been  already  stated. 
That,  in  point  of  fact,  those  exchanges  have  not  exceeded  that  limit  seems  to  receive  a 
very  satisfactory  illustration  from  one  part  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Greffulhe,  who,  of  all 
the  merchants  examined,  seemed  most  wedded  to  the  opinion  that  the  state  of  the 
loalance  payments  alone  was  sufficient  to  account  for  any  depression  of  the  exchanges^ 
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bowever  great.  From  what  the  Committee  have  already  stated  with  respect  to  the  par 
of  exchange,  it  is  manifest  that  the  exchange  between  two  countries  is  at  its  real  par, 
^vhen  a  given  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  one  country  is  convertible  at  the  market 
price  into  such  an  amount  of  the  currency  of  that  country,  as  will  purchase  a  bill  of 
exchange  on  the  other  country  for  such  an  amount  of  the  currency  of  that  other 
•country,  as  will  there  be  convertible  at  the  market  pi  ice  into  an  equal  quantity  of  gold 
or  silver  of  the  jsame  fineness.  In  the  same  manner,  the  real  exchange  is  in  favor  of  a 
•country  having  money  transactions  with  another,  when  a  given  quantity  of  gold  or 
silver  in  the  former  is  convertible  for  such  an  amount  in  the  currency  of  that  latter 
<wuDtry,  as  will  there  be  convertible  into  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  of  the  same 
^ene^^s. 

Upon  these  principles,  your  Committee  df  S'red  Mr.  Qreffulhe  to  make  certain  calcu- 
lations, which  appear  in  his  answers  to  the  following  questions,  viz. : 

**  Supposing  you  had  a  pound  weight  troy  of  gold  of  the  English  standard  at  Paris, 
and  that  you  wish^  by  means  of  that  to  procure  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  London,  what 
-would  be  the  amount  of  the  bill  of  exchange  which  you  would  procure  in  the  present 
circumstances  ?— I  find  that  a  pound  of  gold  of  the  British  standard  at  the  present 
market  ptice  of  105  francs,  and  the  exchange  at  20  livres,  would  purchase  a  bill  of  ex- 
change of  592.  8«. 

"  At  the  present  market  price  of  gold  in  London,  how  much  standard  gold  can  you 
purchase  for  592.  8«.  ?— At  the  price  of  U,  12<.  I  find  it  will  purchase  13  ounces  of  gold, 
with  a  very  small  fraction. 

**  Then  what  is  the  difference  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  standard  gold  which  is 
equivalent  to  592.  8«.  of  our  currency  as  at  Paris  and  in  London  ? — About  ^%  per  cent. 

**  Suppose  you  have  a  i>ound  weight  troy  of  our  standard  gold  at  Hamburgh,  and 
that  you  wished  to  part  with  it  for  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  London,  what  would  be  the 
amount  of  the  bill  of  exchange,  which,  in  the  present  circumstances,  you  would  procure  ? 
—At  the  Hamburgh  price  of  101,  and  the  exchange  at  29,  the  amount  of  the  bill  pur* 
chased  on  London  would  be  582.  As. 

"  What  quantity  of  our  standard  gold,  at  the  present  price  of  42.  12«.  do  you  purchase 
for  582  4«,  ?— About  12  ounces  and  8  dwts. 

**  Then  what  is  the  difference  per  cent,  between  the  quantity  of  standard  gold  at 
Hamburgh  and  in  London,  which  is  equivalent  to  582.  4«.  sterling  ?— About  5}^  ptrcent. 
'*  Suppose  you  had  a  pound  weight  troy  of  our  standard  gold  at  Am<>terdaro,  and 
wished  to  part  with  it  for  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  London,  what  would  be  the  amount 
sterling  of  the  bill  of  exchange  which  vou  would  procure  ?— At  the  Amsterdam  price 
of  14^.  exchange  81.6,  and  Bank  agio  1  per  cent.,  the  amount  of  the  bill  on  London 
would  be  582.  18«. 

**  At  the  present  price  of  42.  \2s.  what  quantity  of  our  standard  gold  do  you  purchase 
in  London  for  582.  18«.  sterling  ?— 12  oz.  16  dwts. 
"  How  much  is  that  per  cent.  ?— 7  per  cent." 

Similiir  calculations,  but  made  upon  different  assumed  data,  will  be  found  in  the  evi« 
dence  o(  Mr.  Abraham  Goldsmid.  From  these  answers  of  Mr.  Greffulhe,  it  appO'trs, 
that  when  the  computed  exchange  with  Hamburg  was  29,  that  is,  from  16  to  17  percent, 
below  par,  the  real  difference  oi  exchange,  resulting  from  the  slate  of  trade  and  balance 
of  ptvmen.s  was  no  more  than  h%  per  cent,  against  this  country,  that  wh*-n  the  com- 
puted, exchange  with  Amsterdam  was  81.6,  that  is  about  15  per  cent,  below  par,  the  real 
exchange  was  no  more  than  7  per  cent,  against  this  country;  that  when  the  computed 
exchange  with  Paris  was  20,  that  is  20  per  cent,  below  par,  the  real  exchanee  was  no 
more  than  8)^  per  cent,  against  this  country.  After  making  these  allowances,  there- 
fore, for  the  effect  of  the  balance  of  trade  and  payments  upon  our  exchanges  with 
those  places,  there  will  still  remain  a  fall  of  11  per  cent,  in  the  exchange  with  Ham- 
burgh, of  above  8  per  cent,  in  the  exchange  with  Holland,  and  \\]^  per  cent,  in  the 
exchange  with  Paris,  to  be  explained  in  some  other  manner. 

If  the  same  mode  of  calculation  be  applied  to  the  more  recent  statements  of  the  ex- 
change with  the  continent,  it  will  perhaps  appear  that,  though  the  computed  exchange 
is  at  present  against  this  country,  the  real  exchange  is  in  its  lavor. 

From  the  foregoing  reasons  relative  to  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  if  they  are  con- 
sidered apart,  your  Committee  find  it  difficult  to  resist  an  inference,  that  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  great  fall  which  the  exchanges  lately  suffered  must  have  resulted  not  from 
Ihe  state  of  trade,  but  from  a  change  in  the  relative  value  of  our  domestic  currency. 
But,  when  this  deduction  is  joined  with  that  which  your  Committee  have  stated,  re- 
specting the  change  in  the  market  price  of  gold,  that  inference  appears  to  be  demons 
strated. 

III. 
EFFECT  OF  BANK  OP   ENGLAND   QUASI   LEGAL   TENDER   ISSUES   ON 
GOLD  EXPORTS  AND  PAPER  DEPRECIATION, 
In  consequence  of  the  opinion  which  your  Committee  entertained,  that,  in  the  present 
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artificial  condition  of  the  circulating  medium  of  this  country,  it  is  most  important  to 
watch  the  foreign  exchanges  and  the  market  price  of  gold,  your  Committee  were  desir- 
ous to  learn  whether  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  held  the  same  opinion,  and 
derived  from  it  a  practical  rule  for  the  control  of  their  circulation ;  and  particularly 
whether,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  the  great  depression  of  the  exchanges,  and  the- 
great  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  had  suggested  to  the  Directors  any  suspicion  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  being  excessive. 

Practice  of  the  Bank. 

Mr.  Whitmore,  the  late  Governor  of  the  Bank,  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  In 
regulating  the  general  amount  of  the  loans  and  discounts,  he  did  "not  advert  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  exchanges  ;  it  appearing  upon  a  reference  to  the  amount  of  our 
notes  in  circulation,  and  the  course  of  exchange,  that  they  frequently  have  no  connec- 
tion." He  afterward  said,  "My  opinion  is,  1  do  not  know  whether  it  is  that  of  the 
Bank,  that  the  amount  of  our  paper  circulation  has  no  reference  at  all  to  the  state  of 
the  exchange."  And  on  a  subsequent  day  Mr.  Whitmore  stated,  that  "the  present  un- 
favorable state  of  exchange  has  no  influence  upon  the  amount  of  their  issues,  the  Bank 
having  acted  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  they  did  before."  He  was  likewise  asked, 
whether,  in  regulating  the  amount  of  their  circulation,  the  Bank  ever  adverted  to  the 
difference  between  the  market  and  Mint  price  of  gold,  and  having  desired  to  have  time 
to  consider  that  question,  Mr.  Whitmore,  on  a. subsequent  day,  answered  it  in  the 
following  terms,  which  suggested  these  further  questions  : 

"  In  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  your  notes,  out  in  circulation,  and  ii» 
limiting  the  extent  of  your  discounts  to  merchants,  do  you  advert  to  the  difference, 
when  such  exists,  between  the  market  and  the  Mint  price  of  gold  ?--We  do  advert  ta 
that,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  discount  at  any  time  for  those  persons  who  we  know,  or 
have  good  reason  to  suppose,  export  the  gold. 

"  Do  you  not  advert  to  it  any  farther  than  by  refusing  discounts  to  such  persons  ? — 
We  do  advert  to  it,  inasmuch  as  whenever  any  Director  thinks  it  bears  upon  the  questioik 
of  our  discounts,  and  presses  to  bring  forward  the  discussion. 

"  The  market  price  of  gold  having,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  risen  as  high  a» 
4^.  10«.  otU.  12«.,  has  that  circumstance  been  taken  into  consideration  by  you,  so  as  to 
have  had  any  effect  in  diminishing  or  enlarging  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  de- 
mands ?— It  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration  by  me  in  that  view." 

Mr.  Pearse,  now  Governor  of  the  Bank,  agreed  with  Mr.  Whitmore  in  this  account 
of  the  practice  of  the  Bank,  and  expressed  his  full  concurrence  in  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Pearse. — "In  considering  this  subject,  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
Bank  notes  are  issued,  resulting  from  the  applications  made  for  discounts  to  supply  the 
necessary  want  of  Bank  notes,  by  which  their  issue  in  amount  is  so  controlled  that  it 
can  never  amount  to  an  excess,  I  cannot  see  how  the  amount  of  Bank  notes  issued  caa 
operate  upon  the  price  of  Bullion,  or  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  and  therefore  I  am  in- 
dividually of  opinion  that  the  price  of  Bullion,  or  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  can  never 
be  a  reason  for  lessening  the  amount  of  Bank  notes  to  be  issued,  always  understanding 
the  control  which  I  have  already  described. 

"  Is  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  the  same  opinion,  which  has  now  been  expressed 
by  the  Deputy  Governor  ? 

Mr.  Wnitmore. — "  I  am  so  much  of  the  same  opinion,  that  I  never  think  it  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  the  price  of  gold,  or  the  state  of  the  exchange,  on  the  days  on  whicb 
we  make  our  advances. 

"  Do  you  advert  to  these  two  circumstances  with  a  view  to  regulate  the  general 
amount  of  your  advances  ?--I  do  not  advert  to  it  with  a  view  to  our  general  advances^ 
conceiving  it  not  to  bear  upon  the  question." 

And  Mr.  Harman,  another  Bank  Director,  expressed  his  opinion  in  these  terms— "I 
must  very  materially  alter  my  opinions  before  I  can  suppose  that  the  exchanges  will  be 
influenced  by  any  modification  of  our  paper  currency." 

These  gentlemen,  as  well  as  several  of  the  merchants  who  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee, placed  much  reliance  upon  an  argument  which  they  drew  from  the  want  of  cor- 
respondence in  point  of  time,  observable  between  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes, 
and  the  state  of  the  Hamburgh  exchange  during  several  years ;  and  Mr.  Pearse  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  this  subject,  which  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix.  Your  Committee 
would  feel  no  distrust  in  the  general  principles  which  they  have  stated,  if  the  oiscord- 
ance  had  been  greater ;  considering  the  variety  of  circumstanres  which  have  a  tem- 
porary effect  on  exchange,  and  the  uncertainly  both  of  the  time  and  the  degree  i» 
which  it  may  be  influenced  by  any  given  quantity  of  paier.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
numerical  amount  of  notes  (supposing  \l.  and  21.  nctes  to  be  excluded  from  ihi*.  state- 
ment) did  not  materially  vary  during;  the  period  of  the  comparison  ;  and  that  in  the  last 
year,  when  the  general  exchanges  with  Europe  have  become  much  more  unfavorable, 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  well  as  those  of  the  country  Banks,  have  been  very 
considerably  is^creased.     Your  Committee,  however,  on  the  whole,  are  not  of  opinion 
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that  a  material  depression  of  the  exchanges  has  been  manifestly  to  be  traced  in  its 
amount  and  degree  to  an  augmentation  of  notes  corresponding  in  point  of  time.  They 
conoeiye,  that  the  more  minute  and  ordinary  fluctuations  of  exchange  are  generally  re- 
ferable to  the  course  of  our  commerce  ;  that  political  events,  operating  upon  t  he  state  of 
trade,  may  often  have  contributed  as  well  to  the  rise  as  to  fall  of  the  exchan^  ;  and 
in  particular,  that  the  first  remarkable  depression  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  1800,  is  to  be 
ascribed,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  evidence  already  quoted,  to  commercial  events  aris- 
ing out  of  the  occupation  of  the  North  of  Germany  by  the  troops  of  the  French  Em- 
peror. The  evil  has  been  that  the  exchange,  when  fallen,  has  not  had  ihe  full  means 
of  recovery  under  the  subsisting  system.  ^  And  if  those  occasional  depressions,  which 
arise  from  commercial  causes,  are  not  after  a  time  successively  corrected  by  the  remedy 
which  used  to  apply  itself  before  the  suspension  of  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank,  the 
consequences  may  ultimately  be  exactly  similar  to  those  which  a  sudden  and  extrnva- 

fant  issue  of  paper  would  produce.  The  restoration  of  the  exchange  used  to  be  effected 
y  the  clandestine  transmission  of  guineas,  which  improved  it  for  the  moment  by  serv- 
ing as  a  remittance  ;  and  unquestionably  also  in  part,  probably  much  more  extensively, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  remaining:  circulating  medium,  to  which 
reduction  the  banks  were  led  to  contribute  by  the  caution  which  every  drain  of  gold 
naturally  excited.  Under  the  present  system,  the  former  of  these  remedies  must  be 
expected  more  and  more  to  fail,  the  guineas  in  circulation  beine  even  now  apparently 
so  few  as  to  form  no  important  remittance  ;  and  the  reduction  of  paper  seems  therefore 
the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  corrective,  to  be  resorted  to.  It  is  only  after  the  Bank  si  Jl 
have  for  some  time  resumed  its  cash  payments,  that  both  can  again  operate,  as  they  1 
on  all  former  occasions  prior  to  the  restriction. 

The  Ck)mmittee  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  it  to  be  their  opinion,  after  a  very  :^ 
liberate  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  it  is  a  great  practical  error  to  s  t:- 
pose  that  the  exchanges  with  foreign  countries,  and  the  price  of  Bullion,  are  not  lia 
to  be  affected  by  the  amount  of  a  paper  currency,  which  is  issued  without  the  condition 
of  payment  in  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  That  the  exchanges  will  be  lowered,  and  the 
price  of  Bullion  raised,  by  an  issue  of  such  paper  to  excess,  is  not  only  established  as  a 
principle  by  the  mo^it  eminent  auihorities  upon  commerce  and  finance  ;  but  its  practical 
truth  has  been  illustrated  by  the  history  of  almost  every  state  in  modern  times  which 
has  used  a  paper  currency  ;  and  in  all  those  countries  this  principle  has  finally  been  re- 
sorted to  by  their  statesmen,  as  the  best  criterion  to  judge  by,  whether  such  currency 
was  or  was  not  excessive. 

Earlier  Variations  in  Exchangb. 

In  the  instances  which  are  most  familiar  in  the  history  of  foreign  countries  the 
excess  of  paper  has  been  usually  accompanied  by  another  circumstance,  which  has  no 
place  in  our  situation  at  present,  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  sufllciency  of  those  funds 
upon  which  the  paper  h>id  been  issued.  Where  these  two  circumstances,  excess  and 
want  of  confidence,  are  conjoined,  they  will  co-operate  and  produce  their  effect  much 
more  rapidly  then  when  it  is  the  result  of  the  excess  only  of  a  paper  of  perfectly  good 
credit ;  and  in  both  cases  an  effect  of  the  same  sort  will  be  produced  upon  the  foreign 
exchanges,  ami  upon  the  price  of  bullion.  The  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  former 
kind  are  to  be  found  ii  the  history  of  the  paper  currencies  of  the  British  Colonies  in 
Korth  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  and  in  that  of  the  assignats  of  the 
French  Republic ;  to  which  the  Committee  has  been  enabled  to  add  another,  scarcely 
less  remarkable,  from  the  money  speculations  of  the  Austrian  Government  in  the  last 
campaitrn,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The  present  state  of  the  currency  of 
Portugal  affords,  also,  an  instance  of  the  same  kind. 

Examples  of  the  other  sort,  in  which  the  depreciation  was  produced  by  excess  alo  ^ 
mav  t>e  gathered  from  the  experience  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  different  times. 

in  Scotland,  ab<^ut  the  end  of  the  seven  years'  war,  banking  was  carried  to  a  v  y 
great  excess  ;  and  by  a  pmctice  of  inserting  in  their  promissory  notes  an  optional  cla  n 
of  paying  at  sight,  or  in  six  months  after  sight  with  interest,  the  convertibility  of  sl-_ 
notes  into  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder  was  in  effect  suspended.  These  notes  accord- 
ingly became  depreciated  in  comparison  with  sr>ecie  ;  and  while  this  abuse  lasted,  the 
exchange  between  London  and  Dumfries,  for  example,  was  sometimes  four  per  cent 
against  Dumfries,  while  the  exchange  between  London  and  Carlisle,  which  is  not  thirty 
miles  distant  from  Dumfries,  was  at  par.c  The  Edingburgh  banks,  when  any  of  their 
paper  was  brought  in  to  be  exchanged  for  bills  on  London,  were  accustomed  to  extend 
or  contract  the  date  of  the  bills  they  gave,  according  to  the  state  of  the  exchange,  di- 
minishing in  this  manner  the  value  of  those  bills,  nearly  in  the  same  degree  in  which  the 
exivRsive  issue  ha*l  caused  their  pnper  to  l)e  depreciated.  This  excess  of^paper  was  at 
Ihmi  removed  by  griming  bills  on  London  at  a  fixed  date  ;  for  the  payment  of  which 
WIN,  or  in  other  words,  for  the  payment  of  which  exceas  of  paper,  it  was  necessary  in 
the  first  instance  to  prr>vide  i»y  placing  large  pecuniary  funds  in  the  hands  of  their  Lon- 
don correspoodenta  >  In  aid  of  such  precautionary  measures  on  tlie  part  of  the  Edin- 
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bnrgh  banks,  an  act  of  Parliament  prohibited  the  optional  clauses,  and  suppressed  ten 
and  flve-shilling  notes.  The  exchange  between  England  and  Scotland  was  8i)eedily  re- 
stored to  its  natural  late  :  and  bills  on  London  at  a  fixed  date  having  ever  since  been 
given  in  exchange  for  the  circulating  notes  of  Scotland,  all  material  excess  of  Scottish 
paper  above  Bank  of  England  has  been  prevented,  and  the  exchange  has  been  statioi  ary. 
The  experience  of  the  Bank  of  England  itself,  within  a  very  short  period  alter  its 
first  establishment,  furnishes  a  very  instructive  illustration  of  all  the  fongoing  princi- 
ples and  reasonings.  In  this  instance,  the  effects  of  a  depreciation  of  the  coin,  by  wear 
and  clipping,  were  coupled  with,  the  effect  of  an  excessive  issue  of  paper.  The  Direct  ore 
of  the  Bank  of  England  did  not  at  once  attain  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of   all  the 

Erinciples  by  whichsuch  an  institution  must  be  conducted.  They  lent  money  not  only 
y  discount,  but  upon  real  securities,  mortgages,  and  even  pledges  of  commodities  not 
perishable ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Bank  contributed  most  materially  to  the  service  of 
goverument  for  the  support  of  the  army  upon  the  Continent.  By  the  lil>erality  of  these 
loans  to  private  indiviauals,  as  well  as  by  the  large  advances  to  government,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  notes  of  the  B  mk  became  excessive,  their  relative  value  was  depreciated,  and 
they  fell  to  a  discount  of  17  per  cent.  At  this  time  there  appears  to  have  been  no  fail- 
ure of  the  public  confidence  m  the  funds  of  the  Bank  ;  for  its  stock  sold  for  110  per  cent., 
though  onlv  60  per  cent,  upon  the  subscriptions  bad  been  paid  in.  By  the  conjoint 
effect  of  this  depreciation  of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  from  excess,  and  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  silver  coin  from  wear  and  clipping,  the  price  of  gold  bullion  was  so  much  raised, 
that  guineas  were  as  high  as  80«. ;  all  that  had  remained  of  good  silver  gradually  disap- 
peared from  the  circulation  ;  and  the  exchange  with  Holland,  which  had  been  before  a 
little  affected  by  the  remittances  for  the  army,  sunk  as  low  as  25  per  cent,  under  par, when 
the  Bank  notes  were  at  a  discount  of  17  per  cent.  Several  expedients  were  tried,  both 
by  Parliament  and  by  the  Bank,  to  force  a  better  silver  coin  into  circulation,  and  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  guineas,  but  without  effect.  At  length  the  true  remedies  were  resorted 
to :  fust,  by  a  new  coinage  of  silver,  which  restored  that  part  of  the  currency  to  its 
nandard  value,  though  the  scarcity  of  money  occasioned  bv  calling  in  the  old  coin 
Drought  the  Bank  into  straits,  and  even  for  a  time  affected  its  credit ;  secondly,  by 
;akin^  out  of  the  circulation  tne  excess  of  Bank  notes.  This  last  operation  appears  to 
have  be**n  effected  very  judiciously.  Parliament  consented  to  enlarge  the  capital  stock 
>f  the  Bank,  but  annexed  a  condition,  directing  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  new 
subscriptions  should  be  made  good  in  Bank  notes.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  notes 
sunk  in  this  manner,  the  value  of  those  which  remained  in  circulation  began  presently 
to  rise  ;  in  a  short  time  the  notes  were  at  par,  and  the  foreign  exchanges  nearly  so. 
These  details  are  all  very  fully  mentioned  in  authentic  tracts  published  at  the  time,  and 
the  case  appears  to  your  Committee  to  afford  much  instruction  upon  the  subject  of  their 
present  inquiry. 

Your  committee  must  next  refer  to  the  confirmation  and  sanction  which  all  their 
reasonings  receive  from  the  labours  of  the  Committee  of  this  House,  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  a  former  Parliament  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  great  depreciation  of 
the  Irish  exchange  with  England  in  1804.  Host  of  the  mercantile  persons  who  gave 
evidence  before  that  X^ommiltee,  including  two  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  were 
unwilling  to  admit  that  the  fall  of  the  exchange  was  in  any  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  an 
excess  of  the  paper  currency  arising  out  of  the  restriction  of  1797  ;  the  whole  fall  in  that 
case,  as  in  the  present,  was  referred  to  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  or  of  payments  ; 
and  it  was  also  then  affirmed,  that  "  notes  issued  only  in  proportion  to  the  atmand,  in 
exchange  for  good  and  convertible  securities,  payable  at  specific  periods,  could  not  tend 
to  any  excess  in  the  circulation,  or  to  any  depreciation."  This  doctrine,  though  more  or 
lees  qualified  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  pervades  most  of  the  evidence  given  before  that 
Committee,  with  the  remarkable  exception  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  that  overissue  of  Scotch  paper,  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  led  him  to 
deliver  a  more  just  opinion  on  the  subject.  Many  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee, 
however  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  real  nature  of  the  evil,  made  important  conces^ 
slons,  which  necessarily  involved  them  in  inconsistency.  They  could  not,  as  practical 
men,  controvert  the  truth  of  the  general  position,  that  *'  the  fluctuations  of  exchan^  be- 
tween two  countries  are  flenerally  limited  by  the  price  at  which  any  given  quantity  of 
bullion  can  be  purchasea  in  the  circulating  medium  of  the  debtor  country,  and  con- 
verted into  the  circulating  medium  of  the  creditor  country,  together  with  the  insurances 
and  charges  of  transporting  it  from  one  to  the  other.''  It  was  at  the  same  time  admitted, 
thai  the  expense  of  transporting  gold  from  England  to  Ireland,  including  insurance, was 
then  under  one  per  cent. ;  that  before  the  restriction,  the  fluctuations  Lad  never  long 
and  much  exceeded  this  limit ;  and,  moreover,  at  the  exchange  with  Belfast,  where 
guineas  freely  circulated  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  by  that  Committee,  was  then 
1^^  in  fnvor  of  Ireland,  while  the  exchange  with  Dublin,  where  only  paper  was  in  use, 
was  1 0^  per  cent,  against  that  country. •It  also  appeared  from  such  imperfect  docu- 
ments as  it  was  tpracticable  to  furnish,  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  then  favorable  to 
Irelnnd.  Still,  however,  it  was  contended,  that  there  was  no  depreciation  of  Irish  paper, 
that  there  was  a  bcarcity  and  consequent  high  price  of  gold,  and  that  the  diminution  of 
Irish  paper  would  not  rectify  the  exchange.     *'  The  depreciation  of  Bank^  ^^  ^  ^®' 
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land  "  (it  was  said  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland)  "  is  entirely 
ji  rfihtive  term  with  respect  to  the  man  who  buys  and  sells  in  Dublin  by  that  o«>min«>n 
medium  :  to  him  it  is  not  depreciated  at  all  ;  but  to  the  purchaser  of  a  bill  on  London, 
to  him  in  that  relation,  and  under  that  circumstance,  there  is  a  depreciation  of  ten  per 
<cent."  By  thus  avoiding  all  comparison  with  a  view  to  the  p  >int  in  issue  between  the 
Talue  of  their  own  paper  and  that  of  either  the  then  circulating  medium  of  this  country 
or  of  gold  bullion,  or  even  of  gold  coin  then  passing  at  a  premium  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land, they  appear  to  have  retained  a  confident  opinion,  that  no  depreciation  of  Irisli 
papt'r  had  taken  place. 

It  is  further  observab'e,  that  the  value  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  dollars  put  into 
<nrculation  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  at  this  period  was  raised  to  5«.  a  dollar,  for  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  rendering  the  new  silver  coin  conformable  to  the  existing  Ptate  of  the 
•exchange,  a  circumstance  on  which  the  Committee  animadverted  in  their  Report,  and 
which  serves  to  show  that  the  Irish  paper  currency  could  rot  stand  a  comparison  with 
the  standard  price  of  silver,  anymore  than  with  that  of  gold  bullion,  with  gold  ?u  coin, 
or  with  the  then  paper  currency  of  this  kingdom. 

A  fact  was  mentioned  to  that  Commitle  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Colville,  a  Director 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  which,  though  it  carried  no  conviction  to  his  mind  of  the  tend- 
ency of  a  limitation  of  paper  to  lower  exchanges,  seems  very  decisive  on  this  point.  He 
stated  that  in  1753  and  1754,  the  Dublin  exchange  being  remarkably  unfavorable,  and 
ihe  notes  of  the  Dublin  Bank  being  suddenly  withdrawn,  the  exchange  became  siugulatly 
lavor»»ble.  The  mercantile  distress  produced  on  that  occa.«.ion  was  grc  at,  through  the 
suddenness  of  the  operation,  for  it  was  effected,  not  by  the  gradual  and  prudential 
measures  of  the  several  Banks,  but  through  the  violent  pressure  which  their  un^fUHrded 
issues  had  brought  upon  them.  The  general  result,  however,  is  not  the  less  observe  hie. 
With  a  view  to  the  further  elucidation  of  the  subject  of  the  Iri-h  exchiinges,  which 
«o  lately  attracted  the  attention  of  Parliament,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  Ireland 
bas  no  dealings  in  exchange  with  foreign  countries,  except  through  London,  and  that 
the  payments  from  Ireland  to  the  (continent  are  consequently  converted  into  English 
currency,  and  then  into  the  currency  of  the  countries  to  which  Ireland  is  ind«  bhd. 
In  the  spring  of  1804  the  Exchange  of  England  with  the  Continent  was  above  par.  and 
the  Exchange  of  Ireland  was  in  such  a  state  that  118^.  \(k.  of  the  notes  of  the  Bunk  of 
Ireland  would  purchase  only  lOOZ.  of  those  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Therefore,  if  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  were  not  depreciated,  and  it  was  so  maintained,  it  followi  d 
that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  at  more  than  10  per  cent  premium  above 
the  standard  coin  of  the  two  countries. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  the  Committee  of  1804,  had  probably  some  weight  with 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland;  for  between  the  period  of  their  Report  (June, 
1804  and  January,  1806,  the  circulation  of  the  notes  of  thq  Bank  of  Ireland  was  gradu- 
ally (though  with  small  occasional  fluctuations)  reduced  from  about  three  millions  to 
2,410.000^.  bein^a  diminution  of  nearly  one-fifth;  at  the  same  time,  all  the  currency 
which  had  been  issued  under  the  name  of  silver  tokens,  was  by  law  suppressed.  The 
paper  currency,  both  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  English  country  Banks,  seems 
during  the  same  period  to  have  gradually  increased.  The  combination  of  thefie  two 
causes  is  likely  to  have  had  a  material  effect  in  restoring  to  par  the  Irish  exchange  with 
England. 
*The  Bank  of  Ireland  has  again  gradually  enlarged  its  issues  to  about  8.100.0002., 
being  somewhat  higher  than  they  stood  m  1804,  an  increase  probably  not  dispropor- 
tionate to  that  which  has  occurred  in  England  within  the  same  period.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  ought  not  to  be  assumed,  that  the  diminution  of  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
between  1^4  and  1806,  would  produce  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  issues  of  private 
Banks  in  Ireland,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  in  which  a  diminution  of  Bank  of  England 
paper  produces  that  effect  on  the  country  banks  in  Great  Britain:  because  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  does  not  possess  the  same  exclusive  power  of  supplying  any  part  of  that  coimtry 
with  a  paper  currency,  which  the  Bank  of  England  enjoys  m  respect  to  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire.  The  Bank  of  England,  by  restricting  the  quantity  of  this  necessary 
article  in  that  important  quarter,  can  more  effectually  secure  the  improvement  of  its 
Talue;  and  every  such  improvement  must  necessarily  lead,  by  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion in  amount,  to  a  similar  augmentation  of  the  value  of  country  Bank  paper  exchange- 
able for  it.  That  the  same  diminution  of  the  circulation  of  private  Bauks  took  place  in 
Ireland  is  more  than  probable,  for  the  private  Banks  in  Ireland  are  accustomed  to  give 
Bank  of  Ireland  paper  for  their  own  circulating  notes  when  required  to  do  so,  and 
therefore  could  not  but  feel  the  effect  of  any  new  limitation  of  that  paper  for  which  their 
own  Was  exchangeable.  % 

It  is  due,  however,  in  justice  to  the  present  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
Temind  the  House  that  the  suspension  of  their  cash  payments,  though  it  appears  in  some 
degree  to  have  originated  in  a  mistaken  view  taken  by  the  Bank  of  ihe  peculiar  difflcul- 
-ties  of  that  time  was  not  a  measure  sought  for  by  the  Bank,  but  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
Legislature  for  what  were  held  to  be  urgent  reasons  of  state  policy  and  public  expedi- 
ency. And  it  ought  not  to  be  urged  as  matter  of  charge  against  the  Directors,  if  in  this 
'  novel  situation  in  which  their  commercial  company  was  placed  by  the  law,  and  entrusted 
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with  the  regulatioQ  and  control  of  the  whole  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  they 
were  not  fully  aware  of  the  principles  by  which  so  delicate  a  trust  should  be  executed, 
but  continued  to  conduct  their  business  of  discounts  and  advances  according  to  ihcir 
former  routine. 

CONVEKTIBILITT  THE  BeST  RkGCLATDB. 

It  is  important  at  the  same  time,  to  observe,  that  under  the  former  system,  when  the 
Bank  was  bound  to  answer  its  notes  in  specie  upon  denmnd,  the  stale  of  the  foreign 
exchanges  and  the  price  of  gold  did  most  materially  iuflueuce  us  conduct  in  the  issue  of 
those  notes,  though  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Directors  s\  stemaucaily  lu  watch  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  So  lone  as  gold  was  demanditble  for  their  paper,  they  were  spet  d- 
lly  apprised  of  a  depression  of  the  exchange,  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  by  a  run 
upon  them  for  that  article.  If  at  any  time  they  incautiously  exceeded  the  proper  limit 
of  their  advances  and  issues,  the  paper  was  quickly  brougtit  bick  to  th<  m,  by  ihose  who> 
were  tempted  to  piotit  by  the  market  price  of  gold  or  by  the  rate  of  excuange.  In  thia 
manner  the  evil  soon  cured  itself.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  having  their  apprehen- 
sions excited  by  the  reduction  of  their  stock  of  gold,  and  being  a  Me  to  replace  their  los^. 
only  by  reiterated  purchases  of  bullion  at  a  very  losing  price,  naturally  coniracied  their 
issues  of  paper,  and  thus  gave  to  the  remaining  paper,  as  well  as  to  the  coin  fur  whicU 
it  was  interchangeable,  an  increased  value,  while  the  clandestine  exportation  either  of 
the  coin,  or  the  gold  produced  from  it,  combined  in  improving  the  state  of  the  exchange 
and  in  producing  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  difference  between  the  market 
price  and  Mint  price  of  gold,  or  of  paper  convertible  into  gold. 

Your  Committee  do  not  mean  to  representthatthemanner  in  which  this  effect  resulted 
from  which  they  have  described,  was  distinctly  perceived  by  the  Bank  Directors.  The  fact 
of  the  conduct  limiting  their  paper  as  often  as  they  experienced  any  great  drain  of  gold,  is^ 
however,  unquestionable.  Mr.  Bosanquet  stated,  in  his  evidence  before  the  secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  year  1797,  that  in  1788,  whtn  the  Bank  experienced 
a  drain  of  cash,  which  alarmed  them,  the  Directors  took  a  bold  step  and  refused  to  raak& 
the  advances  on  the  loan  of  that  year.  This,  he  said,  answered  the  purpose  of  making- 
a  temporary  suspension  in  the  amount  of  the  drain  of  their  specie.  And  all  the  three 
Directors  who  have  been  examined  before  your  Committee,  represent  some  restriction 
of  the  Bank  issues  as  having  usually  taken  place  at  those  periods  antecedent  to  thi» 
suspension  of  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  when  they  experienced  any  material  run. 
A  very  urgent  demand  for  guineas,  though  arising  not  from  the  high  price  of  gold  ar.d 
the  state  of  the  exchange,  but  from  a  fear  of  invasion,  occurred  in  1793,  and  also  in 
1797,  and  in  each  of  these  periods  the  Bank  restrained  their  discounts,  and  consequently 
also  the  amount  of  their  notes,  very  much  below  the  demands  of  their  merchants.  Your 
Committee  question  the  policy  of  thus  limiting  the  accommo<laLiou  m  a  period  of  atarm, 
unaccompanied  with  an  unfavorable  exchange  and  high  price  of  bullion:  but  they  con- 
eider  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  at  the  two  last  mentioned  periods,  as  affording  illustration 
of  their  general  disposition,  antecedently  to  1797,  to  contract  their  loans  and  their  paper^ 
when  they  found  their  gold  to  be  taken  from  them. 

It  was  a  neceFsary  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  to  exempt  the 
Bank  from  that  drain  of  gold,  which,  in  former  times,  was  sure  to  result  from  an  un- 
favorable exchange  and  a  high  price  of  bullion.  And  the  Directors,  released  from  all 
fears  of  such  a  drain,  and  no  longer  feeling  any  inconvenience  from  such  a  state  of 
things,  have  not  been  prompted  to  restore  the  exchange  and  the  price  of  gold  to  their 
proper  level  by  a  reduction  of  ttjeir  advances  and  issues.  The  Directors,  informer 
times,  did  not  perhaps  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  principle  more  distinctly  than 
those  of  the  present  day,  but  they  felt  the  inconvenience,  and  obeyed  its  impulse;  whicl^ 
practicalljr  established  a  check  and  limitation  to  the  issue  of  paper.  In  the  present 
times  the  inconvenience  is  not  felt;  and  the  check,  accordingly,  is  no  longer  in  force. 

But  your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  it  to  the  House  as  their  most  clear  opinion, 
that  so  long  as  the  suspension  of  qash  payments  is  permitted  to  subsist,  the  price  of 
gold  bullion  and  the  general  course  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries,  taken  for  any 
considerable  period  of  time,  form  the  best  general  criterion  from  which  any  inference  can 
be  drawn,  as  to  the  sufllciency  or  excess  of  paper  currency  in  circulation;  and  that  the 
Bank  of  England  cannot  safely  regulate  the  amount  of  its  issues,  without  having  refers 
ence  to  the  criterion  presented  by  these  t^o  circumstances.  And  upon  a  review  of  all 
the  facts  and  reasonings  which  have  already  been  stated,  your  Committee  are  further 
of  opinion,  that,  although  the  commercial  state  of  this  country,  and  the  political  state 
of  the  continent,  may  have  had  some  influence  on  the  high  price  of  gold  bullion  and  the 
unfavorable  course  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries,  this  price,  and  this  depreciation, 
are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wAnt  of  a  permanent  check,  and  a  sufficient  limitation  of 
the  paper  currency  in  this  country. 

Characteb  of  Discounts  Insufficieni^  to  Guabd  against  Depreciation. 
In  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  this  part  of  their  report,  the  policy  of  t]|« 
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Bank  of  England  respecting;  the  amount  of  their  circulation,  your  Committee  have  now 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  another  topic,  which  was  brought  under  their  notice 
in  the  course  of  their  inquiry,  and  which  in  their  judgment  demands  the  most  serioua 
consideration.  The  Bank  Directors,  as  well  as  some  oi  the  merchants  who  have  been 
examined,  showed  a  great  anxiety  to  state  to  your  Committee  a  doctrine,  of  the  truth 
of  which  they  professed  themselves  to  be  most  thoroughly  convinced,  that  there  can  be- 
ne possible  excess  in  the  issue  of  Bank  of  England  paper,  so  long  as  the  advances  in  which 
it  is  issued  are  made  upon  the  principles  which  at  present  guide  the  conduct  of  the 
Directors,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  discount  of  mercantile  bills  are  confined  to  paper  of  un- 
doubted solidity,  arising  out  of  real  commercial  transactions,  and  payable  at  short  and 
fixed  periods.  That  the  discounts  should  be  made  only  upon  bills  growing  out  of  real 
commercial  transactions,  and  falling  due  in  a  fixed  and  short  period,  are  sound  and  well- 
established  principles.  But  that,  while  the  Bank  is  restrained  from  paying  in  specie, 
there  need  be  no  other  limit  to  the  issue  of  their  paper  than  what  is  fixed  by  such  rules- 
of  discount,  and  that  during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  the  discount  of  good  billa 
falling  due  at  short  periods  cannot  lead  to  any  excess  in  the  amount  of  bank  paper  in 
circulation,  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  a  doctrine  wholly  erroneous  in  principle 
and  pregnant  with  dangerous  consequences  in  practice. 

But  before  your  Committee  proceed  to  make  such  observations  upon  this  theory  aa 
it  appears  to  them  to  deserve,  they  think  it  right  to  show  from  the  evidence,  to  what 
extent  it  is  entertained  by  some  of  those  Individuals  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Bank.  The  opinions  held  by  those  individuals  are  likely  to  have  an  im- 
portant practical  influence  ;  and  appeared  to  your  Committee,  moreover,  the  best  evi- 
dence of  what  has  constituted  the  actual  policy  of  that  establishment  in  its  corporate 
capacity. 

Mr.  Whitmore,  the  late  Governor  of  the  Bank,  expressly  states,  "The  Bank  never 
force  a  note  in  circulation,  and  there  will  not  remain  a  note  in  circulatioh  more  than 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  public  require;  for  no  banker,  I  presume,  will  keep  a. 
larger  stock  of  bank  notes  by  him  than  his  immediate  payments  require,  as  he  can  at 
all  times  procure  them."  The  reason  here  assigned  is  more  particularly  explained  hf 
Mr.  Whitmore,  when  he  says,  **  The  Bank  notes  would  revert  to  us  if  there  was  a  re- 
dundancy in  circulation,  as  no  one  would  pay  interest  for  a  bank  note  that  he  did  not 
want  to  mnke  use  of."  Mr.  Whitmore  further  states,  "  The  criterion  by  which  I  judge 
of  the  exact  proportion  to  be  maintained  between  the  occasions  of  the  public,  and  the 
Isaues  of  the  Bank,  is  by  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  to  discount  what  does  not  appear 
to  be  legitimate  mercantile  paper."  And  further  when  asked,  what  measure  the  court 
of  Directors  has  to  judge  by,  whether  the  quantity  of  bank  notes  out  in  circulation  is  at 
any  time  excessive,  Mr.  Whitmore  states,  that  their  measure  of  the  security  or  abund- 
ance of  bank  no  es  is  certainly  by  the  greater  or  less  application  that  is  made  to  then^ 
for  the  discount  of  gotid  paper. 

Mr.  Pearse,  late  Deputy- Governor,  and  now  Governor  of  the  Bank,  etated  verjt  dis- 
tinctly his  concurrence  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Whi  more  upon  this  particular  point.  lie 
referred  "to  the  manner  in  which  bank  notes  are  issued^  resulting  from  the  applicationa 
made  fur  discounts  to  supply  the  necessary  want  of  bank  notes,  by  which  their  issue  in 
amount  is  so  controlled  that  it  can  never  amount  to  an  excess."  He  considers  *' the 
amount  of  the  hank  notes  in  circulation  as  beins  controlled  by  the  occasions  of  the 
public,  for  internal  purposes.'*  and  that,  "  from  tne  manner  m  which  the  issue  of  bank 
notes  is  controlled,  the  public  will  never  call  for  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  wants." 

Another  Director  of  the  Bank.  Mr.  Harman.  being  asked,  if  he  thought  that  the  sum> 
total  of  discounts  applied  for,  even  though  the  accommodation  afforded  should  be  on 
the  security  <  f  go<  d  bilU  to  safe  persons,  might  be  such  as  to  produce  some  excess  in 
the  quantity  of  the  B«iuk  issues,  if  fully  complied  'wiih,  he  answered,  ''I  think  if  we 
discount  only  for  solid  persons,  and  such  paper  as  is  for  real  bona-Jide  transactions,  we 
cannot  materially  err."  And  he  afterwaids  state^i,  that  what  he  should  consider  as  the 
test  of  a  superabundance  would  be,  "  money  being  more  plentiful  in  the  market." 

It  is  material  to  observe,  that  both  Mr.  Whitmore  and  Mr.  Pearse  state  that  ''  the 
Bank  does  not  comply  with  the  whole  demand  upon  them  for  discounts,  and  that  they 
are  never  induced,  by  a  view  to  their  own  profit,  to  push  their  issues  beyond  what  they^ 
deem  consistent  with  the  public  interest." 

Another  very  important  part  of  the  evidence  of  these  gentlemen  upon  this  point,  ia 
contained  in  the  following  extract 

"  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  same  security  would  exUt  against  any  excess  in  the 
issues  of  the  Bnnk,  if  the  rate  of  the  discount  were  reduced  from  51.  to  42.  per  cent.  ?  " 
Answer  — •*  The  security  of  an  excess  of  issue  would  be,  I  conceive,  precisely  the  same.*'' 
Mr.  Pearse. — **  I  concur  in  that  answer." 

'*  If  it  were  reduced  to  SI.  per  cent.  ?  "—Mr.  Whitmore. — **  I  conceive  there  would 
be  no  difference  if  our  praciic-^  remained  the  same  hs  now,  of  not  forcmg  a  note  into 
circulation."    Mr.  Pearse.—**  I  concr  in  that  answer."  < 

Your  Committee  cannot  help  hgain  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  view 
which  this  evidence  presents,  of  the  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  the  peculiar 
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^tuatiOD  in  which  the  Bank  of  England  was  placed  by  the  suspension  of  cash  payments, 
do  long  as  the  paper  of  the  Bank  was  convertible  into  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  it 
was  enough,  lK>th  for  the  safety  of  the  Bank  and  for  tbe  public  interest  in  what  re- 
garded its  circulating  medium,  that  the  Directors  attended  only  to  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  bills  discounted,  as  real  ones  and  payable  at  fixed  and  short  periods. 
They  could  not  much  exceed  the  proper  bounds  in  respect  of  the  quantity  and  amount 
of  bills  discounted,  so  as  thereby  to  produce  an  excess  of  their  paper  in  circulation, 
without  quick]}r  finding  that  the  surplus  returned  upon  themselves  in  demand  for 
specie.  The  private  interest  of  the  Bank  to  guard  themselves  against  a  continued  de- 
mand of  that  nature,  was  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  public  against  any  such  excess 
of  Bank  paper  as  would  occasion  a  material  fall  in  the  relative  value  of  the  circulating 
medium.  The  restriction  of  cash  payments,  as  has  already  been  shown,  having  ren- 
dered the  same  preventive  policy  no  longer  necessary  to  the  Bank,  has  removed  that 
check  upon  its  issues  which  was  the  public  security  against  an  excess.  When  the  Bank 
Directors  were  no  longer  exposed  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  drain  upon  them  for  gold, 
they  naturally  felt  that  they  had  no  such  inconvenience  to  guard  against  by  a  more  re- 
strained system  of  discouuts  and  advances;  and  it  was  very  natural  tor  them  to  pursue, 
AS  before  (but  without  that  sort  of  guard  and  limitation  which  was  now  become  un- 
necessary to  their  own  securiiy),  the  same  liberal  and  prudent  system  of  commercial 
lidvances  from  which  the  prosperity  of  their  own  establishment  had  resulted,  as  well 
«s  in  a  great  degree  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  whole  country.  It  was  natural 
for  the  Bank  Directors  to  believe,  that  nothing  but  benefit  could  accrue  to  the  public 
at  large,  while  thev  saw  the  growth  of  Bank  profits  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  accom- 
modations grantee!  to  the  merchants.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank,  tbat  they  should  be  fully  aware  of  tbe  consequences  that  might  result  from 
their  pursuing,  after  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  the  same  system  which  they  had 
found  a  safe  one  before.  To  watch  the  operation  of  so  new  a  law,  and  to  provide 
against  the  injury  which  might  result  from  it  to  the  public  interests,  was  the  province, 
not  so  much  of  the  Bank  as  of  the  Legislature,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
there  is  room  to  regret  that  this  House  has  not  taken  earlier  notice  of  all  the  consequen- 
ces of  that  law. 
,  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  consequences  is,  that  while  the  convertibility  into 
specie  no  longer  exists  as  a  check  to  an  overissue  of  paper,  the  Bank  Directors  have  not 
perceived  tbat  the  removal  of  that  check  rendered  it  possible  that  such  an  excess  might 
be  issued  by  the  discount  of  perfectly  g:ood  bills.  Bo  far  from  perceiving  this,  your 
Committee  have  shown  that  they  maintain  tbe  contrary  doctrine  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence, however  it  may  be  qualified  occasionally  by  some  of  their  expressions.  That 
this  doctrine  is  a  very  fallacious  one,  your  Committee  cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  The 
fallacy  upon  which  it  is  founded,  lies  in  not  distinguishing  between  an  advance  of 
capital  to  merchants,  and  an  addition  of  supply  of  currency  to  the  general  mass  of  cir- 
•culatinff  medium.  If  the  advance  of  capital  only  is  considered,  as  made  to  those  who 
are  ready  to  employ  it  in  judicious  and  productive  undertakings,  it  is  evident  there  need 
be  no  other  limit  to  the  total  amount  of  advances  than  what  the  means  of  the  lender, 
and  his  prudence  in  the  selection  of  borrowers,  may  impose.  But  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  Bank,  intrusted  as  it  is  with  the  function  of  supplying  the  public  with  that 
paper  currency^  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  circulation,  and  at  the  same  time  not  sub- 
jected to  the  liability  of  converting  the  paper  into  specie,  every  advance  which  it  makes 
of  capital  to  the  merchants  in  the  shape  of  discount,  becomes  an  addition  also  to  the 
mass  of  circulating  medium.  In  the  first  instance,  when  the  advance  is  made  by  notes 
paid  in  discount  of  a  bill,  it  is  undoubtedly  so  much  capital,  so  much  power  of  making 
purchases,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant  who  receives  the  notes:  aud  if  those 
hands  are  safe,  the  operation  is  bo  far,  and  in  this  its  first  step,  useful  and  productive  to 
the  public.  But  as  soon  as  the  portion  of  circulating  medium  in  which  the  advance 
was  thus  made  performs  in  the  hands  of  him  to  whom  it  was  advanced  this  its  first 
operation  as  capital,  as  soon  as  the  notes  are  exchanged  by  him  for  some  other  article 
which  is  capita],  they  fall  into  the  channel  of  circulation  as  so  much  circulating  medium, 
and  form  an  addition  to  the  mass  of  currency.  The  necessary  effect  of  every  such  ad- 
dition to  the  mass  is  to  diminish  the  relative  value  of  any  given  portion  of  that  mass  in 
«xchange  for  commodities.  If  the  addition  were  made  by  notes  convertible  into  specie, 
this  diminution  of  the  relative  value  of  any  given  portion  of  the  whole  mass  would 
speedily  bring  back  upon  the  Bank  which  issued  the  notes  as  much  as  was  excessive. 
But  if  by  law  they  are  not  so  convertible,  of  course  this  excess  will  not  be  brought  back, 
but  will  remain  in  the  channels  of  circulation,  until  paid  in  again  to  the  Bank  itself  in 
discharge  of  the  bills  which  were  originally  discounted.  During  the  whole  time  they 
remain  out,  they  perform  all  the  functions  of  circulating  medium;  and  before  they 
<:orae  to  be  paid  in  discharge  of  those  bills,  they  have  alreiSy  been  followed  by  a  new 
issue  of  notes  in  a  similar  operation  of  discounting.  Each  successive  advance  repeats 
the  same  procesa  '  If  the  whole  sum  of  discounts  continues  outstanding  at  a  given 
amount,  there  will  remain  pcrmanentl3r  out  in  circulation  a  corresponding  amount  of 
paper;  and  if  tbe  amount  of  discounts  is  progressively  increasing,  the  amount  of  paper, 
vhich  remains  out  m  circulation  over  and  alx)ve  what  is  otherwise  wanted  for  the  oc- 
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casions  of  the  public,  will  progressively  increase  also,  and  the  money  prices  of  commo- 
dities will  progressively  rise.  This  progress  may  be  as  indefinite  as  the  range  of  specu- 
lation and  adventure  in  a  great  commercial  country. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  law,  which  m  this  country  limits  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  of  course,  the  rate  at  which  the  Bank  can  legally  discount,  exposes  the 
Bank  to  still  more  extensive  demands  for  commercial  discounts.  While  the  rate  of 
commercial  profits  is  very  considerably  higher  than  five  per  cent.,  as  it  has  lately  been 
in  many  branches  of  our  foreign  trade,  there  is  in  fact  no  limit  to  the  demands  which 
merchants  of  perfectly  good  capital,  and  of  the  most  prudent  spirit  of  enterprise,  may 
be  tempted  to  make  upon  the  Bank  for  accommodation  and  facilities  by  discount.  Nor 
can  any  argument  or  illustration  place  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view  the  extent  to 
which  such  of  the  Bank  Directors  as  were  examined  before  the  Committee, 
seem  to  have  in  theory  embraced  that  doctrine,  upon  which  your  Committee  have 
made  these  observations,  as  well  as  the  practical  consequences  to  which  that  doctrine 
may  lead  in  periods  of  a  high  spirit  of  commercial  adventure  than  the  opinion  which 
Mr.  Whitmore  and  Mr.  Pearse  have  delivered  ;  that  the  same  complete  security  to  the 
public  against  any  excess  in  the  issues  of  the  Bank  would  exist  if  the  rate  of  discount 
were  reduced  from  five  to  four,  or  even  to  three  per  cent.  From  the  evidence,  how- 
ever, of  the  late  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank,  it  appears,  that  though 
they  state  the  principle  broadly,  that  there  ca  i  be  no  excess  of  their  circulation  if  issued 
according  to  their  rules  of  discount,  yet  they  disclaim  the  idea  of  acting  up  to  it  in  its 
whole  extent ;  though  thev  stated  the  applications  for  the  discount  of  legitimate  bills 
to  be  their  sole  criterion  of  abundance  or  scarr^ty,  they  gave  your  Committee  to  under- 
derstand  that  they  do  not  discount  to  the  full  extent  of  such  applications.  In  other 
words,  the  Directors  do  not  act  up  to  the  principle  which  they  represent  as  one  per- 
fectly sound  and  safe,  and  must  be  considered,  therefore,  as  possessing  no  distinct  and 
certain  rule  to  ^uide  their  discretion  in  controlling  the  amount  of  their  circulation. 

The  suspension  of  cash  payments  has  had  the  effect  of  committing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  exercised  by  their  sole  discretion,  the 
important  charge  of  supplying  the  country  with  that  quantity  of  circulating  medium 
which  is  exactly  proper tionedf  to  the  wants  and  occasions  of  the  public.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  this  Committee,  that  is  a  trust  which  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  should  ever  be  able  to  discharge.  The  most  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  actual  trade  of  the  country,  combined  with  the  profound  science  in 
all  the  principles  of  money  and  circulation,  would  not  enable  any  man  or  set  of  men  to 
adjust,  and  keep  always  adjusted,  the  right  proportion  of  circulating  medium  in  a 
country  to  the  wants  of  trade.  When  the  currency  consists  entirely  of  the  precious 
metals,  or  of  paper  convertible  at  will  into  the  precious  metals,  the  natural  process  of 
commerce,  by  establishing  exchanges  among  all  the  different  countries  of  the  world, 
adjusts  in  every  particular  country,  the  proportion  of  circulating  medium  to  its  actual 
occasions,  according  to  that  supply  of  the  precious  metals  which  the  mines  furnish  to 
the  general  market  of  the  world.  The  proportion  which  is  thus  adjusted  and  main- 
tain^ by  the  natural  operation  of  commerce,  cannot  be  adjusted  by  any  human  wis- 
dom or  skill.  If  the  natural  system  of  currency  and  circulation  be  abandoned,  and  a 
discretionary  issue  of  paper  money  substituted  in  its  stead,  it  is  vain  to  think  that  any 
rules  can  be  devised  for  the  exact  exercise  of  such  discretion  ;  that  though  some 
cautions  may  be  pointed  out  to  check  and  control  its  consequences,  such  as  are  in- 
dicated by  the  effect  of  an  excessive  issue  upon  exchanges  and  the  price  of  gold.  The 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  have  exercised 
the  new  and  extraordinary  discretion  reposed  in  them  since  1797.  with  an  integrity  and 
a  regard  to  the  public  interest,  according  to  their  conceptions  of  it,  and  indeed  a  degree 
of  forbearance  in  turning  it  less  to  the  profit  of  the  Bank  than  it  would  easily  have  ad- 
mitted of,  that  merit  the  continuance  of  that  confidence  which  the  public  has  so  long 
and  so  justly  felt  in  the  integrity  with  which  its  affairs  are  directed,  as  well  as  in  the 
unshaken  stability  and  ample  funds  of  that  ^reat  establishment.  That  their  recent 
policy  involves  great  practical  errors,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  public  importance  to 
correct,  your  Committee  are  fully  convinced ;  but  those  errors  are  less  to  be  imputed 
to  the  Bank  Directors  than  to  be  stated  as  the  effect  of  a  new  system,  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  originated  or  was  rendered  necessary  as  a  temporary  expedient,  it  might  have 
been  well  if  Parliament  had  sooner  taken  into  view  all  the  consequences.  When  your 
Committee  consider  that  this  discretionary  power  of  supplying  the  kingdom  with  cir- 
culating medium  has  been  exercised  under  an  opinion  that  the  paper  could  not  be  issued 
to  excess,  if  advanced  in  discounts  to  merchants  in  good  bills  payable  at  stated  periods, 
and  likewise  under  an  opinion  that  neither  the  price  of  bullion  nor  the  course  of  ex- 
changes need  be  adverted  to,  as  affording  any  indication  with  respect  to  the  sufl^- 
dency  or  excess  of  such  paper,  your  Committee  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  these  opin- 
ions of  the  Bank  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  great  measure  the  operative  cause  of  the 
oontinuance  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
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IV. 
CONSEQUENT    INFLATION    OF    CURRENCY. 

Your  Committee  will  now  proceed  to  fitate  from  tbe  information  which  has  been 
laid  before  them  what  appears  to  have  been  tlie  progressive  increase,  and  to  he  the 
present  amount  of  the  paper  circulation  of  this  countrjr,  consinting  primarily  of  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  not  at  present  conveitible  into  specie  ;  and,  in  a  i«ci»Dd- 
ary  manner,  of  the  notes  of  the  country  bankers,  which  are  convertible,  at  the  option  of 
the  holder,  into  Bank  of  England  paper.  After  having  stated  the  amount  of  liank  of 
England  pai>er,  your  Committee  will  explain  the  reasons  which  induce  them  to  thinir 
that  the  numerical  amount  of  that  paper  is  not  alone  to  be  considced  as  decisive  of  the 
question  as  to  its  excess  ;  and  before  stating  the  amount  of  country  bank  paper,  so  i9\ 
as  that  can  be  ascertained,  your  Committee  will  explain  their  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  amount  of  the  country  bank  circulation  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  that  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

1.  It  appears  from  the  accounts  laid  before  the  Committees  upon  the  Bank  affairs  in 
1797,  that  for  several  years  previous  to  the  year  1796.  the  average  amotmt  of  l)ank  notes 
in  circulation  was  between  10,000,000?.  and  11.000,000?.,  hardly  ever  falling  below 
9,000,000?.,  and  not  often  exceeding  to  any  great  amount  1H)00,000?. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  several  accounts  referred  to  your  Committee,  or  or- 
dered by  your  Committee  from  the  Bank,  will  show  the  progressive  increase  of  the 
notes  from  the  year  1798  to  the  end  of  the  last  year. 

Average  amount  of  Bank  of  England  Notes  in  circulation  in  each  of  the  following 
years : 


Notes  of  S^i  and  i 
BilU.             ! 

1 

TOTAI* 

1798 

1799 

£ 
11.527,250 
12,408.522 
13.598.666 
13.454,367 
13.917.977 
12.983,477 
12.621,348 
12.697.352 
12.844.170 
13.221,988 
13.402,160 
14,133,515 

1,807.502 
1.653.805 
2.243.266 
2.715.182 
8.13'^,477 
8,864.045 
4.723.672 
4  514.580 
4,291.280 
4.183.018 
4.182.420 
4.868,275 

£ 

13.834  753 
14  062  827 

1800 

15  841  982 

1801 , . , . 

16  169  594 

181.2 

1803 

17,0M.454 
16  847  522 

1804 

1805 

17.345.020 
17  241  m3J 

1806 

17.135  400 

180  7 

17  4(15  001 

1808 

17  534  580 

1809 

19,001,890 

Taking  from  the  accounts  the  last  half  of  the  ye%r  1809,  the  average  will  be  found 
higher  than  for  the  whole  year,  and  amounts  to  19.880.810. 

The  accounts  in  the  Appendix  give  very  detailed  returns  for  the  first  four  months  of 
the  present  year,  down  to  the  12th  May,  from  which  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount 
was  then  Increasing,  particularly  in  the  smaller  notes.  The  whole  amount  of  bank 
notes  in  circulation,  exclusive  of  939,990?.  of  bank  post  bills,  will  he  found  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  two  returns  for  the  5th  and  12th  of  May  last,  to  he  14,136  610?.  in  notes  (»f  5/. 
and  upwards,  and  6,173,380?.  in  notes  under  6?. .  making  the  sum  of  20,309,990?.  and, 
including  the  bank  post  bills,  the  sum  of  21,249.980?. 

By  far  the  most  considerable  part  of  this  increase  since  1798.  it  is  to  be  observed, 
has  been  in  the  article  of  small  notes,  part  of  which  must  be  considered  as  having  lieen 
introduced  to  supply  the  place  of  the  specie  which  was  deficient  at  the  perio<l  of  the 
fiusoension  of  cash  payments.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  first  supply  of  small  notes, 
which  was  thrown  into  circulation  after  that  event,  was  very  small  in  compHrison  of 
their  present  amount  ;  a  large  augmentation  of  them  appears  to  have  taken  pla'  e  from 
the  end  of  the  year  1799,  to  that  of  the  year  1802.  and  a  verv  rapid  increase  has  also 
taken  place  since  the  month  of  May,  in  the  last  year  to  the  pie.sent  time  ;  the  augmen- 
tation of  these  small  notes  from  1st  of  May.  1809,  to  the  5th  of  May,  1810,  being  from 
the  sum  of  4,509,470?.  to  the  sum  of  6,161,020?. 

The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  principally  issued  in  advances  to  government 
for  the  public  service,  and  in  advances  to  the  merchants  upon  the  discount  of  their 
bills. 
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Tour  Committee  have  had  an  account  laid  before  them,  of  advances  made  by  the 
Dank  to  government  on  land  and  malt,  Exchequer  Bills,  and  other  securities,  in  every 
Tear  since  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  ;  from  which,  as  compared  with  the  accounts 
laid  before  the  Committees  of  1797,  and  which  were  then  carried  back  for  twenty  years, 
it  will  appear  that  the  yearly  advances  of  the  Bank  to  government  have  upon  an  aver- 
jtee,  since  the  suspension,  been  considerably  lower  in  amount  tban  the  average  amount 
of  advances  prior  to  that  event,  and  the  amount  of  those  advances  in  the  last  two  years, 
though  greater  in  amount  than  those  of  some  years  immediately  preceding,  is  less  than 
it  was  for  any  of  the  six  years  preceding  the  restriction  of  cash  payments. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  commercial  discounts,  your  Committee  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  require  from  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  a  disclosure  of  their  absolute 
4imount.  being  apart  of  their  private  transactions  as  a  commercial  company,  of  which, 
-without  urgent  reason,  it  did  not  seem  right  to  demand  a  disclosure.  The  late  Governor 
4ind  Deputy  Governor  however,  at  the  desire  of  your  Committee,  furnished  a  compara- 
tive scale,  m  progressive  numbers,  showing  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  their  dis- 
-Gounts  from  the  year  1790  to  1809,  both  inclusive.  They  made  a  request,  with  which 
jour  Committee  have  thought  it  proper  to  comply,  that  this  document  might  not  be 
made  public ;  the  Committee,  therefore,  have  not  placed  it  in  the  Appendix  to  the  pres- 
ent report,  but  have  returned  it  to  the  Bank.  Your  Committee,  however,  have  to  state 
in  general  terms,  that  the  amount  of  discounts  has  been  progressively  increasing  since 
the  year  1796 ;  and  that  their  amount  in  the  last  year  (1809)  bears  a  very  high  proportion 
to  their  largest  amount  in  any  year  preceding  1797.  Upon  this  particular  subject,  your 
Oommittee  are  only  anxious  to  remark,  that  the  largest  amount  of  mercantile  discounts 
by  the  Bank,  if  it  could  be  considered  by  itself,  ought  never,  in  their  judgment,  to  be 
regarded  as  any  other  than  a  great  public  benefit,  and  that  it  is  only  the  excess  of  paper 
•currency  thereoy  issued,  and  kept  out  in  circulation,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
«vil. 

Quantity  of  Currency  Required  a  Relative  Matter. 

But  your  Committee  must  not  omit  to  state  one  very  important  principle,  that  the 
mere  numerical  return  of  the  amount  of  bank  notes  out  in  circulation,  cannot  be  con- 
«iderei  as  at  all  deciding  the  question  whether  such  paper  is  or  is  not  excessive.  It  is 
necessaiT  to  have  recourse  to  other  tests.  The  same  amount  of  paper  may  at  one  time 
be  less  than  enough,  and  at  another  time  more.  The  quantity  of  currency  required  will 
Tary  in  some  degree  with  the  extent  of  trade  ;  and  the  increase  of  our  trade,  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  suspension,  must  have  occasioned  some  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
our  currency.  But  the  quantity  of  currency  bears  no  fixed  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  commodities ;  and  any  inferences  proceeding  upon  such  a  supposition  would  be 
ontirely  erroneous.  The  effective  currency  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  quickness 
of  circulation,  and  the  number  of  exchanges  performed  in  a  given  time,  as  well  as  upon 
its  numerical  amount;  and  all  the  circumstances,  which  have  a  tendency  to  quicken  or 
to  retard  the  rate  of  circulation,  render  the  same  amount  of  currency  more  or  less 
^equate  to  the  amount  of  trade.  A  much  smaller  amount  is  reauired  in  a  high  state 
of  public  credit,  than  when  alarms  make  individuals  call  in  their  aavances,  and  provide 
■against  accidents  by  hoarding  ;  and  in  a  period  of  commercial  security  and  private  con- 
fidence, than  when  mutual  distrust  discourages  pecuniary  arrangements  for  any  distant 
time.  But,  above  all.  the  same  amount  of  currency  will  be  more  or  less  adequate,  in 
proportion  to  the  skill  which  the  great  money-dealers  possess  in  mauaging  and  econ- 
omizing the  use  of  the  circulating  medium.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  of  late  years  in  this  country,  and  particularly  in 
the  district  of  London,  with  regard  to  the  use  and  economy  of  money  among  bankers, 
«nd  in  the  mode  of  adjusting  commercial  payments,  must  have  had  a  much  greater 
effect  than  has  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  them,  in  rendering  the  same  sum  adequate  to  a 
much  greater  amount  of  trade  and  payments  than  formerly.  Some  of  those  improve 
ments  will  1)e  found  detailed  in  the  evidence :  they  consist  principally  in  the  incressed 
use  of  bankers'  drafts  in  the  common  payments  of  London  ;  the  contrivance  of  bring- 
ing all  such  drafts  daily  to  a  common  receptacle,  where  thev  are  balanced  against  each 
other  ;  the  intermediate  agency  of  bill-brokers;  and  several  other  changes  in  the  prac- 
tice of  London  bankers,  are  to  the  same  effect,  of  rendering  it  unnecessary  for  them  to 
keep  so  large  a  deposit  of  money  as  formerly.  Within  the  London  district,  it  would 
certainly  appear,  that  a  smaller  sum  of  money  is  required  than  formerly,  to  perform  the 
same  number  of  exchanges  and  amount  of  payments,  if  the  rate  of  prices  had  remained 
the  same.  It  is  materialalso  to  observe,  that  both  the  policy  of  the  Bank  of  England 
itself,  and  the  competition  of  the  country  bank  paper  have  tended  to  compress  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  more  and  more,  within  London  and  the  adjacent  district. 
All  these  circumstances  must  have  co-operated  to  render  a  smaller  augmentation  of 
Bank  of  England  paper  necessary  to  supply  the  demands  of  our  increased  trade  than 
miffht  otherwise  have  been  required  ;  and  shew  how  impossible  it  is.  from  the  numer- 
ical amount  alone  of  that  paper,  to  pronounce  whether  it  is  excessive  or  not :  a  more 
sure  criterion  must  be  resorted  to  ;  and  such  a  criterion,  your  Committee  have  already 
shewn,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  and  the  price  of  gold  bullion. 
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The  particular  circumstances  of  the  two  years  which  are  so  remarkable  in  the  recent 
history  of  our  circulation,  1793  and  1797,  throw  great  light  upon  the  principle  whicb 
your  Committee  have  last  stated. 

In  the  year  1793,  the  distress  was  occasioned  by  a  failure  of  confidence  in  the  coun> 
try  circulation,  and  a  consequent  pressure  upon  that  of  London.  The  Bank  of  England 
did  not  think  it  advibable  to  enlarge  their  issues  to  meet  this  increased  demancf,  and 
their  notes,  previously  issued,  circulating  less  freely  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  that 
prevailed,  proved  insufficient  for  the  necessary  payments.  In  this  crisis,  Parliament 
applied  a  remedy,  very  similar,  in  its  effect,  to  an  enlargement  of  the  advances  and 
isciaes  of  the  bank  ;  a  loan  of  exchequer  bills  was  authorized  to  be  made  to  as  many- 
mercantile  persons,  giving  good  security,  as  should  apply  for  them  ;  and  the  confidence^ 
which  this  measure  diffused,  as  well  as  the  increased  means  which  it  afforded  of  obtain- 
ing bank  notes  through  the  sale  of  the  exchequer  bills,  speedily  relieved  tlie  distress 
both  of  London  and  of  the  country.  With<mt  offering  an  opinion  upon  the  expediency^ 
of  the  particular  mo  1e  in  which  this  operation  was  effected,  your  Committee  think  it 
an  important  illustration  of  the  principle,  that  an  enlarged  accommodation  is  the  tnio- 
remedy  for  that  occasional  failure  of  confidence  in  the  country  districts,  to  which  our 
system  of  paper  credit  is  unavoidably  exposed. 

The  circumstances  which  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797,  were  very 
similar  to  those  of  1793  ;— an  alarm  of  invasion,  a  run  upon  the  country  banks  for  gold, 
the  failure  of  some  of  them,  and  a  run  upon  the  bank  of  England,  forming  a  crisis  like 
that  of  1793,  for  which,  perhaps,  an  effectual  remedy  might  have  been  provided,  if  the 
Bank  of  England  had  had  courage  to  extend  instead  of  restricting  its  accommodation? 
and  issue  of  notes.  Some  few  persons,  it  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lords,  were  of  this  opinion  at  the  time ;  and  the  iate  Governor  and  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Bank  stated  to  your  Committee,  that  they,  and  many  of  the  IJirectors, 
ftre  now  satisfied  from  the  experience  of  the  year  1797,  that  the  diminution  of  their 
notes  in  that  emergency  increased  the  public  distress ;  an  opinion  in  the  correctness  of 
which  your  Committee  entirely  concur. 

It  appears  to  your  Committee,  that  the  experience  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 
years  1793  and  1797,  contrasted  with  the  facts  which  have  been  stated  in  the  present; 
report,  suggests  a  distinction  most  important  to  be  kept  in  view  between  that  demand 
upon  the  Bank  for  gold  for  the  supply  of  the  domestic  channels  of  circulation,  some- 
times a  very  great  and  sudden  one,  which  is  occasioned  by  a  temporary  failure  of  confi- 
dence, and  that  drain  upon  the  Bank  for  gold  which  grows  out  of  an  unfavorable 
state  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  The  former,  while  the  Bank  maintains  its  high  credit^ 
seems  likely  to  be  best  relieved  by  a  judicious  increase  of  accommodation  to  the  coun- 
try; the  latter,  so  long  as  the  bank  does  not  pay  in  specie,  ought  to  suggest  to  the 
Directors  a  question,  whether  their  issues  may  not  be  already  too  abundant. 

Your  committee  have  much  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  the  Directors  are  perfectly 
aware  that  they  may  err  by  a  too  scanty  supply  in  a  period  of  stagnant  credit.  And 
your  Committee  are  clearljr  of  opinion,  that  although  it  ought  to  be  the  general  policy 
of  the  Bank  Directors  to  diminish  their  paper  in  the  event  of  a  long  continuance  of  a. 
high  price  of  bullion  and  a  very  unfavorable  exchange,  yet  it  is  essential  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country,  and  to  the  general  fulfilment  of  those  mercantile 
engagements  which  a  free  issue  of  paper  may  have  occasioned,  that  the  accustomed 
degree  of  accommorlation  to  the  merchants  should  not  be  suddenly  and  materially 
reduced ;  and  that  if  any  general  and  serious  difficulty  or  apprehension  on  this  subject 
should  arise,  it  may,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  be  counteracted  without 
danger,  and  with  advantage  to  the  public,  by  a  liberality  in  the  issue  of  Bank  of  Eng- 
land paper  proportioned  to  the  urgency  of  the  particular  occasion.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  belongs  to  the  Bank  to  take  likeivise  into  their  own  consideration,  how 
far  it  may  be  practicable,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  the  immediate  interests  of 
the  public  service,  rather  to  reduce  their  paper  by  a  gradual  reduction  of  their 
advances  to  government,  than  by  too  suddenly  abridging  the  discounts  to  the  mer- 
chants. 

Circulation  of  Country  Bankers. 

Before  your  Committee  proceed  to  detail  what  they  have  collected  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  country  bank  paper,  they  must  observe,  that  so  long  as  the  cash  pay- 
ments of  the  Bank  are  suspended,  the  whole  paper  of  the  country  bankers  is  a  super- 
structure raised  upon  the  foundation  of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  same^ 
check,  which  the  convertibility  into  specie,  under  a  belter  system,  provides  against  the 
excess  of  any  part  of  the  paper  circulation  is,  during  the  present  system,  provided 
against  an  excess  of  country  bank  paper,  by  its  convertibilitv  into  Bank  of  England 
paper.  If  an  excess  of  paper  be  issued  in  a  country  district,  while  the  London  circula- 
tion does  not  exceed  its  due  proportion,  there  will  be  a  local  rise  of  prices  in  that 
country  district,  but  prices  in  London  will  remain  as  before.  Those  who  have  the- 
country  paper  in  their  hands  will  prefer  buying  in  London  where  things  are  cheaper^ 
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and  will  therefore  return  that  country  paper  upon  the  banker  who  issued  it,  and  will 
demand  from  him  Bank  of  England  notes  or  bills  upon  London  ;  and  thus,  the  excess 
of  country  paper  being  continually  returned  upon  the  issuers  for  Bank  of  England 
paper,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  necessarily  and  effectually  limits  the  quantity  oi  the 
former.  This  is  illustrated  bv  the  account  which  has  been  already  given  of  the  excess, 
and  subsequent  limitation,  oi  the  paper  of  the  Scotch  banks,  about  the  year  1763.  If 
the  Bank  of  England  paper  Itseli  should  at  any  time,  during  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments,  be  issued  to  excess,  a  corresponding  excess  may  be  issued  of  country  Banlc 
paper  which  will  not  be  checked  ;  the  foundalion  being  enlarged,  the  superstructure 
admits  of  a  proportionate  extension.  And  thus,  under  such  a  system,  the  excess  of 
Bank  of  England  paper  will  produce  its  effect  upon  prices  not  merely  in  the  ratio  of 
its  own  increase,  but  in  a  much  higher  proportion. 

It  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  your  Committee  to  obtain  such  information  as  might 
enable  them  to  state,  with  anything  like  accuracy,  the  amount-of  country  bank  paper 
in  circulation.  But  they  are  led  to  infer  from  all  the  evidence  they  have  been  able  to 
procure  on  this  subject,  not  only  that  a  great  numl)er  of  new  country  banks  has  been 
established  within  these  last  two  years,  but  also  that  the  Amount  of  issues  of  those  which 
are  of  an  older  standing  has  in  general  been  very  considerably  increase* I  ;  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  the  high  state  of  mercantile  anAptrf)lic  credit,  the  proportionate  fncililv  of 
converting  at  short  notice  all  public  and  commercial  securities  into  Bank  of  England 
paper,  joined  to  the  preference  generally  given  within  the  limits  of  its  own  circulation 
to  the  paper  of  a  well-established  country  bonk  over  that  of  the  Bank  of  Enirlainl,  have 
probably  not  rendered  it  necessary  for  lliem-io  keep  any  large  permanent  d«  |<>siis  of 
Bank  of  England  paper  in  their  hands. -And  it  seems  reasonable  to  t)elievo  ihnt  tlie 
total  amount  of  the  unproductive  stock  of  all  the  country  banks,  consisting  cf  specie 
and  Bank  of  England  paper,  is  much  less,  at  this  period,  under  a  cireulrtii<n  vastly 
increased  in  extent,  than  it  was  before  the  restriction  of  1TU7.  The  tcraj>iati<n  to 
establish  country  banks,  and  issue  promissory  notes,  has  theiefore  greatly  mcieHscd. 
Some  conjecture  as  to  the  probable  total  amount  of  those  issues,. -or  ni  Irast  as  to  their 
recent  increase,  may  be  formed,  as  your  Committee  conceive,  from.Jlu;  amount  of  the 
duties  paid  for  stamps  on  the  reissuable  notes  of  c  unlry  banks  iu.&rt.'at  Britain.  The 
total  amount  of  these  duties  for  the  year  ended  on  the  lOih  of  <)rtnbpr;'l8(KS.  a|.p(  ais  to 
have  been  60,522^.  15«.  8rf.  and  for  the  year  ended  on  the  10th  of  Ortcf().  r.-lH(  J>.  1  ;r>,129^ 
lis.  Id,  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  on  the  lOlh  of  October.  1S08,  theseci^iWes 
experienced  an  augmentation  somewhat  exceeding  one-thiKl ;  and  that  somo  r<'gH4a- 
tions  were  made,  imposing  limitations  with  respect  to  the  n  i^sue  of  all  uolos  not 
exceeding  2Z.  2s.,  the  effect  of  which  has  beeu  to  produce  a  much  more  than  oniifiary 
demand  for  stamps  or  notes  of  this  denomination  within  tie  year  1S09.  0\vi»i';r  to  this 
circumstance,  it  appears  impossible  to  ascertain  what  may  have  been  the  j^hiI  increase 
in  the  circulation  of  the  notes,  not  exceeding  21,  2s  ,  within  the  last  year  ;J)ut  with 
respect  to  the  notes  of  a  higher  value,  no  alteration  having  been  made  in  the  la^v  as  to 
their  reissue,  the  following  comparistm  cffords  the  best  statement  that  can  l>e  collected 
from  the  documents  before  the  Committee,  of  the  addition  made  in  the  year  1809,  to 
the  number  of  those  notes. 

2^umber  of  Country  Bank  Notes  exceeding  21.  2/».  each,  stamped  in  the  years  ended  the 
10th  of  October,  1808,  and  lOlh  of  October,  1809.  respectively  : 

1808.  1809. 

No.  No. 

Excecdins:  £«  2,  and  not  ezceedlDj?  £5  5 666,071  922,078 

ExceedliiK  £5  5.  aud  not  exceeding  £20 198,478  880,006 

Ezceffding  £20,  and  not  exceedinfp  £:iO 2,425 

Exceeding  c30,  and  not  exceeding  £50 674 

Exceeding  jC50,  and  not  exceeding  £100 2,611 

Assuming  that  the  notes  in  the  first  two  of  these  classes  were  all  issued  for  ths  Jow» 
est  denomination  to  which  the  duties  lespectively  attach,  and  such  as  are  most  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  circulation  of  country  paper,  viz.,  notes  of  5Z.  and  102.  [although 
in  the  second  class  there  is  a  considerable  nnmber  of  202.]  and  even  omitting  altogether 
from  the  comparison  the  notes  of  the  three  last  classes,  the  issue  of  which  your  Com- 
mittee understands  is  in  fajt  contined  to  the  chartered  banks  of  Scotland,  the  result 
would  be,  that,  exclusive  of  any  increase  in  the  number  of  notes  under  21.  28,  the  amount 
of  country  bank  paper  stamped  in  the  year  ended  the  10th  of  October,  1809,  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  year  ended  on  the  10th  of  October,  1808,  in  the  sum  of  8,095,3402. 
Tour  Committee  can  form  no  positive  conjecture  as  to  the  amount  of  country  bank 
paper  cancelled  and  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  the  couiae  of  the  last  year.  But 
considering  that  it  is  the  interest  and  practice  of  the  country  bankers  to  use  the  same 
notes  as  long  as  possible ;  that,  as  the  law  now  stands,  th^e^is  no  limitation  of  time  to 
the  reissuing  of  th'^se  not  exceeding  21.  2s.  ;  and  thataU-above  that  amount  arerekMa- 
ble  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  flrst^issfaing,  it  appears  difficult  (Odf^ippose 
that  the  amount  of  notes  above  21.  2s,  cancelled  in  1809,  could  be  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  stamped  in  1808 ;  but  even  upon  that  supposition,  there  would  still  be  an  increase 
fr>r  1809  in  the  notes  of  52.  and  102.  aloDe,  to  the  amount  above  specified  of  8,095,8402.. 
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to  which  must  be  added  an  increase  within  the  same  period  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
to  the  amount  of  about  1,500,000^..  making  in  the  year  1809,  an  addition  in  the  whole 
of  between  four  and  five  millions  to  the  circulation  of  Great  Britain  alone,  deducting 
only  the  gold  which  may  have  been  withdrawn  in  the  course  of  that  year  from  actu^ 
circulation,  which  cannot  have  been  very  considerable,  and  also  making  an  allowance 
for  some  increase  in  the  amount  of  such  country  paper,  as,  though  stamped,  may  not  be 
in  actual  circulation.  This  increase  in  the  general  paper  currency  in  last  year,  even 
after  these  deductions,  would  probably  be  little  short  of  the  amount  which  in  almost 
any  one  year,  since  the  discovery  of  America,  has  been  added  to  the  circulating  coin  of 
the  whole  of  Eurone.  Although,  as  your  Committee  has  already  had  occasion  to  observe, 
no  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  numerical  amount  of  paper  in  circulation, 
considered  abstractedly  from  all  other  circumstances,  either  as  to  such  paper  being  in 
excess,  or  still  less  as  to  the  proi>ortion  of  such  excess ;  yet  they  must  remark,  that  the 
fact  of  any  very  great  and  rapid  increase  in  that  amount  when  coupled  and  attended 
with  all  the  indications  of  a  depreciated  circulation,  does  afford  the  strongest  confirma- 
tory evidence,  that  from  the  want  of  some  adequate  check,  the  issues  of  such  paper 
have  not  been  restrained  within  their  proper  limits. 

Your  Committee  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  without  further  observing,  that 
the  addition  of  between  four  and  five  millions  sterling  to  the  paper  circulation  of  this 
country,  has  doubtless  been  made  at  a  very  small  expense  to  the  parties  issuing  it.  only 
about  100,000^  having  been  paid  thereupon  in  stamps  to  the  revenue,  and  probably  for 
the  reasons  already  stated,  no  corresponding  deposits  of  gold  or  Bank  of  England  notes 
being  deemed  by  the  country  banks  necessary  to  support  their  additional  issues.  These 
part^,  therefore,  it  may  be  fairly  stated,  have  been  enabled  under  the  protection  of  the 
law,  which  virtually  secures  them  against  such  demands,  to  create  within  the  last  year 
or  fifteen  months,  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and  in  a  manner  almost  free  from  all  pres- 
ent risk  to  their  respective  credits  as  dealers  in  paper  money,  issues  of  that  article  to  the 
amount  of  several  millions,  operating,  in  the  first  instance  and  in  their  hands,  as  capital 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  when  used  as  such  by  them,  falling  into  and  in  succession 
mixing  itself  with  the  mass  of  circulation  of  which  the  value  In  exchange  for  all  other 
commodities  is  gradually  lowered  in  proportion  as  that  mass  is  augmented.  If  your 
Committee  could  be  of  opinion  that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  would  not  be  directed  to 
apply  a  proper  remedy  to  a  state  of  things  so  unnatural,  and  teeming,  if  not  corrected  in 
time,  mih  ultimate  consequences  so  prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare,  the^  would  not 
hesitate  to  declare  an  opinion,  that  some  mode  ought  to  be  derived  of  enabling  the  state 
to  participate  much  more  largely  in  the  profits  accruing  from  the  present  system  ;  but 
as  this  is  by  no  means  the  policy  they  wish  to  recommend,  they  will  conclude  their 
observations  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  by  observing  that  in  proportion  as  they  most 
fully  agree  with  Dr.  Adam  Smith  and  all  the  most  able  writers  and  statesmen  of  this 
country,  in  considering  a  paper  circulation  constantly  convertible  into  specie,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  practical  improvements  which  can  be  made  in  the  politicHl  and  domestic 
economy  of  any  state  ;  and  in  viewing  the  establishment  of  the  country  banks  issuing 
such  paper  as  a  most  valuable  and  essential  branch  of  that  improvement  in  this  king- 
dom ;  in  the  same  proportion  is  your  Committee  anxious  to  revert  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  the  former  practice  and  state  of  things  in  this  respect :  convinced  on  the  one  hand 
that  anything  like  a  permanent  and  systematic  departure  from  that  practice  must  ulti- 
mately lead  to  results,  which  among  other  attendant  calamities,  would  be  destructive  of 
the  system  itself ;  and  on  the  other,  that  such  an  event  would  be  the  more  to  be  depre- 
cated, as  it  is  only  in  a  country  like  this,  where  good  faith,  both  public  and  private,  is 
held  so  high,  and  where,  under  the  happy  union  of  liberty  and  law,  property  and  the 
securities  of  every  description  by  which  it  is  represented,  are  equally  protected  agninst 
the  encroachments  of  power  and  the  violence  of  popular  commotion,  that  the  advan- 
tages of  this  system,  unaccompanied  with  any  of  its  dangers,  can  be  permanently 
enjoyed,  and  carried  to  their  fullest  extent. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

Upon  a  review  of  all  the  facts  and  reasonings,  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  your  Committee  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry,  they  have  formed  an 
opinion,  which  they  submit  to  the  House  :  That  there  is  at  present  an  excess  in  the 
paper  circulation  of  this  country,  of  which  the  most  unequivocal  symptom  is  the  very 
high  price  of  bullion,  and  next  to  that,  the  low  state  of  the  continental  exchanges  ; 
that  this  excess  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  check  and  control  in  the 
issues  of  paper  from  the  Bank  of  Eneland  ;  and  originally  to  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments,  which  removed  the  natural  and  true  control.  For,  upon  a  c^eneral  review  of 
the  subject,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  no  safe,  certain,  and  constantly  ade- 
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quate  provfeioD  against  an  excess  of  paper  currency,  either  occasional  or  permanent, 
can  be  fuuud  except  in  the  convertibihty  of  all  6uch  paper  into  specie.  Your  Com- 
inittee  cannot,  therefore,  but  see  reason  to  regret  thit  the  suspension  of  cash  payments, 
^bicb,  in  the  most  favorable  Herht  in  which  it  c^n  be  viewed,  was  only  a  temporary 
measure,  has  been  continued  so  long  ;  and  particularly  that  by  the  manntr  in  which  the 
present  coutinuing  act  is  framed,  the  character  shoula  hctve  been  given  to  it  of  a  per- 
manent war  measure. 

Your  Committee  conceive  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  in  detail  the  dis- 
jidvaniasres  which  must  result  to  thn  country  from  any  such  general  excess  of  currency 
AS  lowvrs  its  relative  viilue.  The  effect  of  such  ai  augmentation  of  prices  upon  all 
money  tran«action8  for  time  ;  the  unavoidable  injury  suffered  by  annuitants,  and  by 
creditors  of  every  dcbcription,  both  private  ami  public  ;  the  unintended  advantage 
^ined  by  government  and  all  other  debtors  ;  are  consequences  too  obvious  to  require 
proof  and  loo  repugnnnt  to  justice  to  be  left  without  remedy.  By  far  the  most  impor- 
tant portion  of  this  effect  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  that  which  is  communicated  to 
the  wages  of  common  country  labor,  the  rate  of  which,  it  is  well  known, adapts  itself  more 
«lowlylo  the  changes  which  happen  in  the  value  of  money  than  the  price  of  any  other 
species  of  labor  or  commodity.  And  it  is  enough  for  vour  committee  to  allude  to  some 
•dzissesof  the  public  servants,  whose  pay,  if  once  raided  in  consequence  of  a  depreciation 
of  mimey,  cannot  eo  conveniently  l)e  reduced  again  to  its  former  rate,  even  after  money 
Aball  hnve  recovered  its  value.  The  future  progress  of  these  inconveniences  and  evils, 
if  not  checked,  must  at  no  great  distance  of  time  work  a  practical  conviction  upon  the 
minds  of  all  those  who  may  still  doubt  their  existence  ;  but  even  if  their  progressive  in- 
•crease  were  less  probable  than  it  appears  to  your  Committee,  they  cannot  help  express- 
ing an  opinion  that  the  integrity  and  honor  of  Parliament  are  concerned,  not  to  author- 
ize longer  than  is  required  by  imperious  nec»^ssity,  the  continuance  in  this  great  com- 
mercial country  of  a  system  of  circulation  in  which  that  natural  check  or  control  is 
Absent  which  maintains  the  value  of  money,  and  by  the  permanency  of  that  common 
standard  of  value,  secures  the  substantial  justice  and  faith  of  moneyed  contracts  and 
obligations  between  man  and  man. 

Your  Committee,  moreover,  beg  leave  to  advert  to  the  temptation  to  report  to  a  de- 
preciation even  of  the  value  of  the  gold  coin  by  an  alteration  of  the  standard,  to  which 
Parliament  itself  might  be  subjected  by  a  great  and  long* oniinued  excess  of  paper 
This  has  been  the  resource  of  many  governments  under  such  circumstances,  and  is 
the  obvious  and  most  easy  remedy  to  the  evil  in  question.  But  ic  is  unnecessary  to 
-dwell  on  the  breach  of  public  faith  and  dereliction  of  a  primary  duty  of  government, 
-which  would  manifestly  be  imphed  in  preferring  the  reduction  of  the  coin  down  to  the 
Ataniiard  of  the  paper,  to  the  restoration  of  the  paper  to  the  legal  htandard  of  the  coin. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  having  very  anxiously  and  deliberately  consdered  this 
subject,  report  it  to  the  House  as  their  opinion,  tl>at  the  system  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium of  this  country  ought  to  be  brought  back  with  as  much  speed  as  is  compatible 
with  a  wise  and  necessary  caution  to  the  original  principle  of  cash  paymetts  at  the 
option  of  the  holder  of  Bank  paper. 

Your  Committee  have  understood  that  remedies  or  palliatives  of  a  different  nature  have 
been  projected,  such  as  a  compulsory  limitation  of  the  amount  of  Bank  advances  and 
4iiscounts  during  the  continuance  of  the  suspension  ;  or,  a  compulsory  limitation  during 
the  same  period  of  the  rate  of  Bunk  profits  and  dividends,  by  carrying  the  surplus  of 
profits  above  that  rate  to  the  public  account  But  in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee 
£uch  indirect  schemes  for  palliating  the  possible  evils  resulting  from  the  suspension  of 
oash  payments,  would  prove  whollv  inadequate  for  that  purpose,  because  the  necessary 
proportion  could  nevt-r  be  adjusted,  and  if  once  fixed,  might  aggravate  very  much  the 
inconveniences  of  a  temporary  pressure  ;  and  even  if  their  efficacy  could  be  made  to 
appear,  they  would  he  objectionable  as  a  most  hurtful  and  improper  interference  with 
the  rights  of  commercial  property. 

According  to  the  best  judgment  your  Committee  has  been  enabled  to  form  no  sufiS- 
<cient  remedy  for  the  present  or  security  for  the  future  can  be  pointed  out,  except  the 
repeal  of  the  law  which  suspends  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  effecting  so  important  a  change  your  Committee  are  of  opiniou  that  some  diffi- 
-cultiesmust  be  encountered,  and  that  there  are  some  contingent  dangers  to  the  Bank, 
ugainst  which  it  ought  most  carefully  and  strongly  to  be  guarded.  But  all  those  may 
be  effectually  provided  for  by  entrusting  to  the  discretion  of  the  Bank  itself  the  charge 
of  conducting  and  completing  the  operation,  and  by  allowing  to  the  Bank  so  ample  a  pe- 
riod of  time  for  conducting  it  as  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  effect  its  completion.  To 
the  discretion,  experience  and  integrity  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  your  Committee 
believe  that  Parliament  may  safely  entrust  the  charge  of  effecting  that  which  Parlia- 
ment may  in  its  wisdom  determine  upon  as  necessary  to  be  effected  ;  and  that  the  Di- 
rectors of  that  great  institution,  far  from  making  themselves  a  party  with  those  who 
bave  a  temporary  interest  in  spreading  alarm,  will  take  a  much  longer  view  of  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  Bank,  as  indissolubly  blended  with  those  of  the  public.  The 
particular  mode  of  gradually  effecting  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  ought,  therefore, 
in.   the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  to  be  left  in  a  great  measure  to  the  discretion  of 
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the  Bank,  and  Parliament  ought  to  do  little  more  than  to  fix  definitely  the  time  at- 
which  cash  payments  are  to  become,  as  before,  compulsory.  The  period  allowed  ought 
to  be  ample,  in  order  that  the  Bank  Directors  may  feel  their  way,  and  thnt.  havini^  a. 
constant  watch  upon  the  varying  circumstances  that  ought  to  guide  them,  and  availing 
themselves  only  of  favorable  circumstances,  they  may  tread  back  their  steps  slowly,, 
and  may  preserve  both  the  course  of  their  own  affairs  as  a  company,  and  that  of  public 
and  commercial  credit,  not  only  safe,  but  unembarrassed. 

With  this  view,  your  Committee  would  suggest  that  the  restriction  on  cash  pay- 
ments cannot  safely  be  removed  at  an  earlier  period  than  two  years  from  the  present 
time  ;  but  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  early  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  Par- 
liament for  terminating  by  the  end  of  that  period  the  operation  of  the  several  statutes 
which  have  Imposed  and  continued  that  restriction. 

In  suggesting  this  period  of  two  years,  your  Committee  have  not  overlooked  the 
circumstances  that,  as  the  law  stands  at  present,  the  Bank  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
in  cash  at  the  end  of  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  a  definite  treity  of  peace  ;  s> 
that  if  peace  were  to  be  concluded  within  that  period  the  recommendation  of  your  Com- 
mittee might  seem  to  have  the  off  ct  of  postp  ining  instead  of  acceleratiug  the  resump- 
tion of  payments.  But  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  if  peace  were  to  be  imme- 
diately ratified,  in  the  present  st;ite  of  our  circulation,  it  would  be  most  hazardous  to 
compel  the  Bank  to  pay  cash  in  six  months,  and  would  be  found  wholly  impracticable. 
Indeed,  the  restoration  of  peace,  by  opening  new  fields  of  commercial  enterprise,  would 
multiply  instead  of  abridging  the  demands  upon  the  Bank  for  discount,  and  would 
render  it  peculiarly  distressing  to  the  commercialworld  if  the  Bank  were  suddenly  and 
materially  to  restrict  their  issues.  Your  C'ommittee  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  even 
if  peace  should  intervene,  two  years  should  be  given  to  the  Bank  for  resuming  its  pay 
mcnts ;  but  that  even  if  the  war  should  be  prolonged,  cash  payments  should  be  resumed 
by  the  end  of  that  period 

Your  Committee  have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  consideration  of  the  possible  oc- 
currence of  political  circumstances,  which  may  be  thought  hereafter  to  furnish  an 
argument  in  favor  of  some  prolongation  of  the  proposed  period  of  resuming 
cash  payments,  or  even  in  favor  of  a  new  law  for  their  temporary  restriction  after  the 
Bank  shall  have  opened.  They  are,  h  iwever,  far  from  anticipating  a  necessity,  even  in 
any  case  of  returning  to  the  present  system.  But  if  occasion  for  a  new  measure  of  re- 
striction could  be  supposed  at  any  time  to  arise  it  can  in  no  degree  be  grounded,  as  your 
Committee  think,  on  any  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  (which  they  trust  that  they  have 
abundantly  shown  the  Bank  itself  to  have  the  general  power  of  controlling),  but  on  a 
political  state  of  things  producing,  or  likely  very  soon  to  produce,  an  alarm  at  home, 
leading  to  so  indefinite  a  demand  for  cash  for  domestic  uses  as  it  must  be  impossible  for 
any  banking  establishment  to  provide  against.  A  return  to  the  ordinary  system  of 
banking  is,  on  the  very  ground  of  the  late  extravagant  fall  of  the  exchanges  and  high 
price  of  gold,  peculiarly  requisite.  That  alone  can  effectually  restore  general  confidence 
in  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  serious  expectation  of 
this  event  must  enforce  a  preparatory  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  paper,  and  all  other 
measures  which  accord  with  the  true  principles  of  banking.  The  anticipation  of  the 
time  when  the  Bank  will  be  constrained  to  open  may  also  be  expected  to  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  the  exchanges  ;  whereas  a  postponement  of  this  era  so  indefinite  as 
that  of  six  months  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  especially  in  the  event  of  an 
exchange  continuing  to  fall  (which  more  and  more  would  generally  be  perceived  to 
arise  from  an  excess  of  paper,  and  a  consequent  depreciation  of  it),  may  lead,  under  an 
unfavorable  state  of  public  affairs,  to  such  a  failure  cf  confidence  (and  especially  among 
foreigners),  in  the  determination  of  Parliament  to  enforce  a  return  to  the  professed 
standard  of  the  measure  of  payments,  as  may  serve  to  precipitate  the  further  fall  of  the 
exchanges,  and  lead  to  consequences  at  once  the  most  discreditable  and  disastrous. 

Although  the  details  of  the  l>e«t  mode  of  returning  to  cash  payments  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  already  stated,  certain  provisions  would  be 
necessary,  under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  both  for  the  convenience  of  the  Bank 
itself  and  for  the  security  of  the  other  banking  establishments  in  this  country  and  in 
Ireland. 

Your  Committee  conceive  it  may  be  convenient  for  the  Bank  to  be  permitted  to 
issue  notes  under  the  value  of  5/,  for  some  little  time  after  it  had  resumed  payments  in 
specie. 

It  will  be  convenient,  also,  for  the  chartered  Banks  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  all 
the  country  banks,  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  in  specie  until  some  time 
after  the  resumption  of  payments  in  cash  by  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but  that  they  should 
continue  for  a  short  period  upon  their  present  footing,  of  being  liable  to  pay  their  own 
notes  on  demand,  in  Bank  of  England  paper. 
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JSach  number  contains  a  epecial  diecusilon  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


"Now  these  are  the  namea  of  the  different  pieces  of  their  gold,  and  of  ihnr  silver^ 
4ueording  to  their  wUue.  And  the  names  are  given  by  the  Nepnites:  for  they  did  not 
reckon  after  (Jie  manner  of  the  Jews  who  were  at  Jerusalem  ;  neither  did  they  meagre  af'er 
ihe  manner  of  the  Jews,  but  they  altered  their  reckoning  and  their  meanure,  according  to  t/ie 
minds  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  in  every  generation,  vntil  the  reign  of  the  Judges; 
ihey  having  been  established  by  Ring  Mosiah.** — Book  of  Mormon,  Book  of  Alma,  chap- 
ter VIII ;  verse  8. 
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174  BIMETALLISM  IN  HISTORY. 

■  u  < 


BI1IIETAE.E.IS9I    IN   HISTORY. 

The  only  supernatural  authority  which  has  been  found  for  the  almost  iiniTeval 
practice  of  trying  to  make  two  unequal  things  equal  is  that  which  is  printed  aboTe 
from  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  authority  must  stand  on  its  merits.  The  fact, 
however,  of  the  failure  of  the  efforts  to  use  silver  and  gold  as  the  standard  of  value, 
as  if  their  equality  could  be  compelled,  leaves  tliis  solitary  utterance  of  alleged  in- 
spiration in  a  bad  way. 

I. 
FROM  1600  TO  1792. 

When  the  Puritans  came  to  Massachusetts,  Bay  in  1680,  England  alone  of  aU 
the  nations  of  Europe  was  endeavoring  to  maintam  the  double  standard.  In 
France  the  standard  of  value  was  the  livre — a  pound  of  silver — just  as  the  standard 
in  England  was  the  sterling  pound  of  gold.  Elsewhere  on  the  Continent  silver 
was  frankly  the  standard.  That  great  commercial  country,  Holland,  maintained 
the  silver  standard  from  1600  until  recent  years. 

When  this  country  was  discovered  the  store  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  was 
very  small.  According  to  Dr.  Soetbeer*s  tables,  there  were  produced  from  1493  to 
1520  about  200,000  ounces  of  gold  and  about  1,600,000  ounces  of  silver.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  product  was  8  of  silver  to  1  of  gold,  but  the  ratio  of  value  was  10.75  of 
silver  to  1  of  gold.  This  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  compara- 
tive difficulty  of  obtaining  gold.  At  this  period  gold  came  from  West  Africa,  while 
silver  was  mined  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  The  relative  values  of  the  two  metals* 
have  changed  with  the  relative  products  of  the  mines.  At  the  same  time,  the  use 
of  silver  as  money,  which  is  as  old  as  the  coinage  of  the  precious  metals,  shows 
that  there  are  other  causes  than  varying  production  that  govern  the  price  of  the 
white  metal,  and  when  we  come  to  the  era  of  demonetization  of  silver  we  shall  find 
the  most  potent  of  all  causes,  except,  perhaps,  the  discovery  of  the  great  silver 
mines  of  the  West. 

In  1630  when  the  Puritans  came  to  Massachusetts,  and  when  the  commercial 
Hollanders  were  in  New  Amsterdam,  the  world's  supply  of  the  two  metals  was  still 
very  small.  There  were,  according  to  Dr.  Soetbeer  s  tables,  in  1640,  1,887,000 
ounces  of  gold  and  69,400,000  ounces  of  silver. 

In  the  meantime  while  gold  had  been  discovered  in  New  Granada,  silver  mines 
that  had  been  worked  by  the  Aztecs  had  been  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  Mex- 
ico, the  still  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi,  in  Bolivia,  had  been  found,  and  the  patio 
process  of  working  ore  had  been  invented.  Between  1601  and  1620  more  than  three 
times  as  much  silver  was  produced  as  had  been  mined  up  to  1545,  and  the  price  had 
fallen  until  12.95  ounces  of  silver  were  required  for  the  purchase  of  an  ounce  of  gold. 
In  the  next  twenty  years  there  was  a  slight  decline  of  product,  but  the  output  of 
both  gold  and  silver  was  still  very  large,  while  the  price  of  silver  fell  so  that  the 
ratio  between  it  and  gold  was  14  to  1.  Here  was  a  relative  decrease  in  the  product 
of  silver,  accompanied  by  an  important  fall  in  price. 

In  the  meantime  England  was  struggling  with  bimetallic  difficulties  in  its  at* 
tempt  to  sustain  the  two  metals.  Gold  was  rising  in  value  when  James  1.  came  to 
the  throne,  and  during  the  period  which  we  are  now  considering— 1600  to  1792 — ^gold 
rose  or  silver  fell  until  the  ratio  between  the  two  increased  from  11.80  to  15.17.  la 
the  mtervening  years  it  had  not  been  less  than  12  25,  but  several  times  it  had  been 
higher  than  15.17.  An  attempt  was  made  \n  tliis  reign  to  fix  the  ratio  by  law  at  18 
to  1  at  a  time  when  the  market  ratio  was  really  about  12  to  1,  and  the  consequence 
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was  the  exportation  of  silver  from  the  kingdom  and  general  distress  among  the 
working  people.  In  1614  the  King  ordered  that  the  exportation  of  coin  shoulcl 
cease.  This  was  naturally  ineffective.  Proclamation  after  proclamation  followed, 
and  Charles  I.  continued  the  absurd  financial  policy  of  his  father.  The  Star  Chajn"- 
ber  undertook  the  enforcement  of  the  proclamations,  and  in  1686  there  was  a  fur- 
ther demonstration  of  Gresham*s  law.  The  guinecis  were  selling  for  a  premium  ii^ 
clipped  shillings,  and  the  law  undertook  to  fix  their  value,  decreeing  that  a  guinea 
should  not  be  taken  for  more  than  a  certain  number  of  shillings.  The  good  shil- 
lings were  worth  more  than  this  and  at  once  disappeared  in  the  melting  pot,  the 
worn  and  clipped  shillings  alone  appearing  in  circulation.  Trade  sprang  up  in  the 
good  shillings,  and  in  the  case  before  the  Star  Chamber  seven  persons  were  con- 
victed of  "  culling  out  the  most  weighty  pieces  of  the  coin  of  this  realm  and  melting* 
them  down  and  exporting  the  same,  as  well  as  foreign  coin  and  bullion,  to  foreign 
ports."  The  culprits  were  fined  £8,100,  it  having  been  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Star  Chamber  that  they  had  made  a  profit  of  oetween  £7,000  and  £8,000  a  year 
by  their  practices. 

In  the  reigns  of  William  HI.  and  George  I.  various  efforts  were  made  to  stop 
the  traffic  in  gold  and  good  silver  coin.  French  louis-d'or  and  moidores  were  found 
circulating  in  England  at  a  valuation  greater  than  their  intrinsic  worth.  The  law, 
therefore,  decreed  that  they  should  pass  for  their  real  worth,  and  they  immediately 
disappeared  from  circulation.  Under  an  act  of  William  III.  (1606),  which  endured 
for  sixteen  days,  the  guinea  was  made  worth  twenty-six  shilling^.  At  the  end  of 
that  brief  time  another  act  made  the  guinea  worth  twenty-two  shillings.  Both 
were  ineffectual. 

Nothing  but  clipped  or  cheap  money  passed.  Gold  was  undervalued  as  to  worn 
shillings,  and  overvalued  as  to  good  shillings,  while  the  good  shillings  were 
melted  into  bullion  and  bought  and  sold  as  a  commodity.  In  1690  the  silver  of 
the  kingdom  was  recoined  at  an  enormous  loss  to  the  Government,  and  at  about 
the  same  time  John  Locke  came  to  the  conclusion,  which  he  stated  in  a  letter  to- 
Sir  John  Somers,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  that  there  should  be  only  one  metal 
coined,  and  that  should  be  silver,  for,  notwithstanding  the  theoretical  double 
standard  of  Great  Britain,  silver  was  "  the  money  of  the  world,"  as  Locke  stated 
it  to  be,  just  as  much  in  the  time  of  William  HI.  and  George  I.  as  it  had  been  in 
the  days  when  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  bought  their  fields  and  fiocks- 
with  silver  shekels. 

Notwithstandiug  the  recoinage,  clipped  silver  continued  to  circulate  and  the 
new  and  good  coins  disappeared.  In  the  last  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury only  £64,000  was  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined.  The  speculative  character 
of  the  currency  brought  great  distress.  In  1717  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  then  Master  of 
the  Mint,  was  asked  by  George  I.  for  an  opinion,  and  he  recommended  the  reduction 
of  the  guinea  to  twenty -one  shillings.  This  did  not  retain  the  good  silver,  for  then 
the  g^uea  was  worth  only  20s.  8d. 

In  the  meantime  the  currency  difiiculties  ol'  the  mother  country  were  experi- 
enced in  the  American  colonies,  where,  in  1651,  a  mint  had  been  illegally  estab- 
lished at  Boston  for  the  coinage  of  light  "Piae-tree"  shillings.  Finally  the  evil 
became  so  great  that,  in  1774,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  limiting  the  right- 
to  coin  silver  to  the  Government  and  making  it  a  legal  tender  by  tale  to  the 
amount  of  of  £86.    Above  that  it  was  legal  tender  by  weight  only. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  silver  question  when  the  first  coinage  act  of  this- 
country  was  passed  in  1702.  The  act  of  1774  was  powerless  to  fix  the  mutual  ratio 
of  gold  and  silver  values.  The  ratio  iu  1773  and  1774  was  14.62  to  1.  In  1775  it  rose 
to  14.72,  but  in  1776,  when  the  act  was  extended,  for  at  first  it  was  only  temporary^ 
the  ratio  fell  to  14.55,  and  in  1777  it  fell  still  further,  to  14.54.  Silver  grew  dearer, 
notwithstanding  adverse  legislation  in  Great  Britain. 
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n. 

A  SINGLE  STANDARD  ADOPTED  IN  EUROPE. 

The  first  coinage  act  for  the  United  States  was  passed  in  1792.  Silver  was  actu- 
Ally  first  coined  in  1794,  and  gold  in  1795.  The  first  silver  dollar  contained  the 
same  number  of  grains  of  fine  silver  as  the  standard  dollar  of  to-day.  Gold  was 
-coined  in  1795,  and  the  gold  dollar  contained  24.75  grains  of  pure  gold* 

England  was  still  struggling  with  the  currency  question.  Her  commerce, 
manufactures  and  working  people  were  suffering  by  reason  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  value  of  her  circulating  coins.  Although  the  gold  sovereign  was  the  standard 
•of  value,  silver  was  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts.  It  is  true  that  it  was  a  legal  tender 
4>y  tale  only  to  the  amount  of  £25,  but  for  amounts  above  that  it  was  legal  tender 
by  weight.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centui-y  silver  was  generally  sup- 
posed in  commercial  circles  to  be  the  English  standard,  and  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
•explanation  of  the  principle  of  foreign  exchange,  assumed  that  the  metallic  cur- 
rencies of  England  and  France  were  the  same,  and  that  both  were  silver.  In  this 
•country  we  began  by  undervaluing  gold,  making  the  ratio  15  to  1,  whereas  the  true 
ratio,  in  1792,  was  15.17  to  1.    The  latter  was  the  ratio  in  England. 

England  adopted  the  single  gold  standard  in  1798,  six  years  after  the  enactment 
of  our  first  coinage  law.  The  temporary  law  of  1774  having  been  continued  in 
1776,  was  again  extended  in  1798  by  acts  which  prohibited  the  importation  of  light 
silver  coin,  restrained  the  tender  thereof  beyond  a  certain  sum,  suspended  the 
coinage  of  silver  and  prohibited  the  reception  of  any  silver  to  be  coined,  or  any  sil- 
ver already  coined  to  be  delivered.  The  first  of  the  acts  of  1798  ran  by  its  terms  to 
January  1,  1799,  and  in  that  year  the  two  coinage  and  currency  acts  of  1798  were 
revived  and  made  perpetual. 

Thus  England  passed  under  the  gold  standard  ;  for  gold  becomes  the  single 
standard  of  a  country  when  the  mints  are  closed  to  private  coinage  of  other  metals. 
The  silver  that  was  in  circulation  continued  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand  at  the  estab- 
lished rate  of  21  to  the  gxiinea,  much  to  its  advantage,  for  the  suspension  of  further 
•coinage  of  silver  bullion  raised  the  value  of  both  the  gold  and  the  current  silver 
-coins.  Silver  was  overrated  by  the  mint  laws,  for  while  its  market  price  was 
ranging  from  5s.  an  ounce  to  5s.  1  l-2d.,  it  would  have  become  worth  5s.  2d.  by 
-being  coined. 

The  effect  of  the  act  of  1798  on  the  comparative  prices  of  silver  and  gold  was  not 
serious.  Silver  rose  from  5s.  4d.  to  5s.  6d.  under  the  act  of  1797,  restricting  the  pay- 
<nent  of  specie  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  discount  on 
bank  notes,  but  in  September  of  the  same  year  it  fell  back  to  5s.  Id.,  and  it  remained 
in  that  neighborhood  for  some  time.  The  following  are  the  ratios  of  values  for  the 
ten  years  following  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1798 : 


1799 15.74  to  1 

1800 15.68  to  1 

laOl 15.46  to  1 

1802 15.26  to  1 

1808 16.41  to  1 


1804 15.41  to  1 

1805... 15.79  to  1 

1806 15.52  to  1 

1807 15.48  to  1 

1808 16.08  to  1 


From  this  statement,  taken  from  Dr.  Soetbeer's  tables,  it  appears  that  the 
•market  value  of  silver  during  the  five  years  following  1799  was  higher  than  the 
price  obtaining  that  year.  In  1803  France  adopted  by  law  the  silver  franc  as  the 
monetary  unit,  and  Belgium,  Italy  and  Switzerland  followed.  These  nations  then 
€xed  the  ratio  at  15  1-2  to  1,  The  product  of  silver  between  1801-1810  was  a  little 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  product  of  the  two  metals,  and  while  the  price 
decreased  in  1805,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  increased  output,  it  increased  in 
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1806  and  1807,  presumably  tn-  consequence  of  the  acts  of  the  Continental  Govern- 
ments. In  1808  the  price  fell  to  a  point  lower  than  it  had  ever  yet  reached,  but  it 
recovered  in  1809,  1810,  and  1811,  although  it  did  not  reach  the  prices  of  1801  and 
^e  year  immediately  following. 

The  gold  standard  was  not  formally  adopted  by  England  until  1816,  and  even 
that  act  was  followed  by  a  general  rise  in  the  price  of  silver.  Gold  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  instead  of  silver,  because  the  "common  people"  had  found  it  more 
convenient.  Transactions  of  any  importance  required  so  great  a  weight  of  silver 
that  the  burden  of  transportation  became  onerous  and  expensive.  Native  gold 
coins  were  not  circulating  in  England  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  the  French  gold,  undervalued  at  home,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  circulat- 
ing at  more  than  its  intrinsic  worth.  Lord  Liverpool,  speaking  of  this  era,  said  : 
-  .."It  is  evident  that  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  common  people  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  gold  coins,  and  the  reason  which  induced  them  still  to  prefer  them  was,, 
perhaps,  the  convenience  of  making  large  payments  in  coins  of  that  metal." 

.  The  monetary  unit  of  Great  Britain  became  the  sovereign  or  pound  sterling. 
The  legal  gold  coins  are  the  sovereign,  half-sovereign,  two-sovereign  and  five- 
sovereign  pieces.     Actually  the  gold  coins  are  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns. 

Silver  is  still  legal  tender  in  Great  Britain,  but  only  to  the  amount  of  £3,  and 
■thelega^  ratio  is  14.28781  to  1.  Silver  is  coined  on  account  of  the  Government  only. 
Gold  is  coined  at  .private  account  at  the  fixed  rate  of  £8  17s.  lOJ^d.  per  ounce. 
Practically  the  Bank  of  England  alone  sends  gold  bars  to  the  mint  for  coinage^ 
paying  individual  owners  of  bullion  £3  17s.  9d.,  the  l^d.  being  supposed  to  com- 
pensate the  bank  for  the  loss  of  interest  while  the  bars  are  being  transformed  into 
coin.  Most  of  the  English  colonies  have  adopted  the  gold  standard  and  the  mone- 
tary system  of  the  mother  country.  The  monetary  unit  in  Canada,  however,  i» 
the  gold. dollar  of  the  United  States.  The  Straits  Settlements  and  Hong  Kong 
•have  adopted  the  single  silver  standard,  because  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  currency 
of  the  adjoining^4)eoples. 

The  British  India  currency  law  dates  back  to  1885.  It  makes  the  country  silver 
monometallic,  and  the  rupee  the  monetary  unit.  The  mohur  is  a  gold  coin,  but 
gold  is  not  a  legal  tender.  The  ratio  of  coinage  is  15  to  1.  The  recent  suspension 
of  silver  coinage" for  private  account  places  India  on  a  gold  basis,  and  unless  there 
is  a-return  to  the  old  order  the  gold  standard  must  be  formally  adopted.  A  money 
standard  that  cannot  be  coined  on  private  account  is  an  anomaly  that  will  not 
•endure. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  various  coinage  laws  of  Europe 
thai  Locke's  dictum  was  growing;  in  favor,  and  that  the  experiences  of  the  com* 
mercial  countries  of  the  world  had  gradually  led  men  of  affairs  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  nation  could  maintain  a  double  standard.  The  growth  of  international 
commerce  had  led  to  the  invention  of  bills  of  exchange.  The  rate  for  billa  of  ex- 
change was  easily  computed  if  the  countries  between  which  they  circulated  pos- 
-flessed  the  same  standard  of  value,  the  same  ratio  and  coins  of  like  intrinsic  value  ; 
but  as  this  was  never  the  case,  and  the  price  varied  with  fluctuations  in  the  market 
valuesof  the  two  metals,  with  their  exports  and  imports,  with  legislative  acts  and 
with  increase  or  diminution  of  product,  the  trade  in  bills  of  exchange  became  a 
speculation  in  gold  and  silver.  Foreign  commerce  and  domestic  trade  became  un- 
settled. Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was  a  general 
tendency  in  Europe  towards  monometallism.  England  chose  gold  and  France  sil- 
ver. But  although  it  was  the  intention  of  the  French  to  establish  a  single  silver 
standard,  the  law  of  1808  was  bimetallic,  and  gold  was  not  driven  out  of  circula- 
tion"- until  .under  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  price  of  gold  rose,  and  silver  alone 
circulated.     Front  1820  to  1847  gold  was  constantly  at  a  premium  in  France. 

When  England  adopted  the  single  gold  standard  the  Netherlands  was  a  silver 
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moDometallic  country,  but,  while  it  did  not  follow  England's  example,  it  adopted 
the  double  standard  in  1816,  returning  in  1847  to  the  single  silver  standard. 

Gerujany  was  a  single  silver  standard  country  until  its  currency  reform  of 
1871,  as  until  lately  has  been  Austna,  although  it  is  now  putting  into  operation  the 
•ingle  fiTold  standard. 


in. 

THE  GOLD  MOVEMENT  IN  EUROPE. 

The  tendency  of  European  countries  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cental^ 
towards  the  adoption  of  the  single  standard.  This  course  was  dictated  by 
eominon  prudence  and  a  desire  to  simplify  transactions  between  the  various  coun- 
tries. 

M.  Chevalier  was  the  most  conspicuous  advocate  in  Europe  of  the  use  of  si^ 
ver  as  a  money  metal,  and  he  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  gold  dtaif' 
peared  from  France  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  was  not  in  circulation,  whfli; 
Hr.  Giffen,  the  eminent  English  statistician,  asserts  that  gold  was  constantly  at  a 
premium  in  France  from  1820  to  1847.  It  ought  to  be  explained  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  French  law  of  1808  first  fixed  the  ratio  of  153^  to  1.  If  there  is 
&ny  magic  in  that  ratio  to  keep  the  metals  at  a  parity,  it  had  an  opportunity  to 
show  itself  in  fhe  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  for  Colonne  fixed  the  ratio  15}^  to  1  in  1785, 
and  the  statute  of  1803  merely  affirmed  what  already  existed,  and  extended  its  life. 
Colonne  chose  the  ratio  because  gold  was  thereby  overvalued. 

In  1785  the  commercial  ratio  was  14.92  to  1,  and  in  1803  it  was  15.41.  This  ratio 
was  maintained  for  two  years,  but  in  1805  it  became  15.79  to  1 ;  in  1806  it  was  15.52 ; 
in  1807  it  fell  below  the  French  legal  ratio  once  more,  but  gold  recovered,  and  in  1808 
the  actual  ratio  was  16.08  to  1.  It  was  not  again  as  low  as  15^^  until  1814,  and  for 
fiix  years  gold  was  overvalued  by  the  French  coinage  law.  In  1820,  however,  the 
ratio  was  once  more  above  153^,  and  remained  above  for  twenty  years.  Then,  for 
one  year,  1840,  it  was  below.  Again  it  rose  in  1841  to  15.70,  and  did  not  fall 
again  until  1851,  under  the  influence  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia. Once  more  the  ratio  was  below  15i^  for  one  year  only.  In  1852  it  was 
15.59.  It  again  fell  below  15}^  in  1853,  and  remained  below  for  eight  years.  In 
1861  the  actual  and  legal  ratios  in  France  were  the  same ;  for  the  next  six  years 
gold  was  overvalued.  In  1867  it  was  again  undervalued,  and  the  difference 
Bince  then  has  been  increasing  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  silver. 

The  experience  of  France  in  undertaking  to  maintain  the  parity  of  the 
two  metals  was  not  happy.  Since  Colonne  determined  on  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1, 
one  hundred  and  nine  years  ago,  that  has  been  below  the  market  ratio  seventy- 
one  years  ;  it  has  been  equal  to  the  market  ratio  one  year  and  above  it  thirty-six 
years.  In  other  words,  it  has  expressed  the  truth  once  during  that  long  period. 
Since  1803  gold  has  been  undervalued  in  France  sixty-eight  years,  correctly  valued 
one  year,  and  overvalued  twenty-one  years. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  law  of  1808  to  provide  France  with  a 
single  standard  of  silver,  but  nature  was  against  them,  and  by  circulating  gold  the 
tendency  was  to  exclude  their  favorite  metal  from  circulation,  until  war  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  financiers,  when  the  ratio  of  15^^  to  1  became  an  undervalua- 
tion of  gold,  whereupon  gold  disappeared  and  silver  constituted  the  circulation. 

Silver  was  the  circulating  medium  in  1803,  and  remained  so  until  the  great 
l^ld  discoveries  brought  a  flood  of  the  yellow  metal  te  Europe.  Between  1851  and 
1853  gold  began  to  appear  in  the  French  circidation,  and  the  people,  like  the 
people  of  England  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  found  it  prefers* 
hit,  by  reason  of  its  smaller  bulk  and  weight,  to  the  heavy  five  franc  piecea 
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This  state  of  things  lasted  until  1867,  when  the  discovery  of  the  great  silver 
deposits  had  begun  to  be  made.  The  Comstock  lode  was  discovered  in  1859,  but 
the  Belcher  bonanza  was  not  found  until  1864 ;  the  Ghollar-Potosi  bonanza  in  1865 ; 
the  Hale  and  Norcross  bonanza  in  1866.  During  the  period  when  the  gold  dis- 
use veries  were  being  made  the- price  of  silver  gradually  rose  in  London  from  59  i^d. 
I>er  ounce  in  1848  to  61  ^d.  in  1864,  but  it  did  not  fall  below  60d«  imtil  1878,  when 
the  average  price  was  59  ^d. 

In  the  mean  time  the  commercial  coimtries  of  Europe  were  coming  to  the  gold 
«tandard.  The  attempt  to  maintain  the  single  silver  standard  was  about  to  be 
Abandoned.  So  much  silver  was  deposited  for  coinage  at  the  mint  of  France  that 
the  mint  could  not  have  performed  its  expected  task  in  much  less  than  two  years. 
The  currency  was  becoming  inflated.  Exchanges  were  disturbed  and  France  was 
-suffering  from  cheap  money.  In  addition  to  the  silver  thrown  upon  the  market  by 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  output  of  the  silver  mines  of  this  country,  the 
closing  of  the  German  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver  and  the  sale  of  the  Govern* 
ment's  stores  for  the  purchase  of  g^ld  needed  for  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard 
had  reduced  the  price  of  silver. 

Germany  abandoned  silver  in  1871  and  adopted  the  single  gold  standard.  The 
suspension  of  silver  coinage  was  followed  by  the  melting  down  of  the  old  coins  and 
the  sale  of  the  bullion.  This  sale  was  stopped  in  1879.  While  it  was  going  on  tjie 
price  of  silver  in  London  fell  from  60  ^d.  in  1871  to  51  ^d.  in  1879.  It  is  un* 
doubtedly  true  that  Germany's  demonetization  of  silver  had  much  to  do  with  this 
decline  in  price;  but,  as  has  been  already  shown,  a  decUne  had  set  in  six  years 
before  1871. 

I  During  thaMsix  years  silver  had  gone  down  only  about  Id.  on  the  ounce.  While, 
therefore,  the  whole  decline  in  price  from  1871  to  1879  cannot  be  charged  to  the 
action  of  Germany,  most  of  it  is«evidently  due  to  the  coinage  law  of  the  new  em* 
pire.  Since  Germany  stopped  selling,  the  price  of  silver  has  declined  about  20d. 
and  this  decline  has  not  been  arrested  by  the  two  silver  purchase  laws  enacted  by 
the  United  States. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  decline  has  been  partly  aided  by  the  closing  of 
the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  to  silver,  and  by  the  action  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment in  deciding  to  adopt  the  single  gold  standard.  The  Latin  Union  was  formed 
in  1865.  The  metallic  coinage  of  Continental  Europe  was  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition,  and  the  silver  countries  found  themselves,  in  contrast  with  Great 
Britain,  at  a  serious  commercial  disadvantage.  Therefore,  France,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  formed  a  union,  and  they  were  subsequently  joined  by  Greece  and 
Italy.  Silver  token  coinage  was  adopted,  and,  following  the  English  system,  it 
was  made  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  50  francs,  equivalent  to  £2,  or  $10. 

In  1876  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  were  closed  to  th^  coinage  of  silver  on 
jprivate  account,  and  while,  as  had  been  said,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  action 
had  some  effect  on  the  price  of  silver,  that  effect  was  not  g^eat,  for  the  price  was 
52  ^d.  in  1876,  and  it  was  not  until  1881  that  it  fell  permanently  below  52d.  Bel- 
^um,  acting  alone,  had  already  suspended  the  coinage  of  silver.  Holland  fol' 
lowed  Germany,  suspending  the  coinage  of  silver  temporarily  in  1873  and  per* 
manently  in  1875.  Spain  adopted  the  monetary  system  of  the  Latin  Union  in 
1868,  but  in  1878  determined  that  silver  should  be  coined  on  State  account  only. 
Austria  suspended  silver  coinage  in  1879. 

While  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  was  inducing  the  United  States  to  "  re* 
habilitate"  that  metal  by  the  Allison  Purchase  act,  Europe  was  adopting  the  singk 
^oid  standard. 
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IV. 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BEFORE  1873. 

The  experience  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  bimetallism  dur- 
ing the  first  eighty  years  of  its  history  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  France. 
It  had  a  theoretical  double  standard,  but  was  practically  monometallic.  It  was 
also  like  that  of  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  good 
coin  was  hoarded  and  sold  abroad,  and  the  coin  that  circulated  was  the  worn  and 
light  foreign  coin  that  came  into  a  country  where  it  was  able  to  procure  more 
than  its  intrinsic  worth. 

The  first  coinage  act  of  this  country  was  passed  in  1792.  The  question  of  cur- 
rency at  that  time  seems  to  have  excited  merely  a  languid  interest  in  Congress, 
and  for  some  time  it  was  doubtful  if  a  mint  would  be  established.  The  probable 
cost  of  its  maintenance  seemed  to  be  an  insuperable  objection.  The  matter  of 
coina^re  was  practically  settled  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  For 
once  those  old  and  persistent  political  enemies,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  came 
together  and  decided  that  both  metals  should  be  used  and  that  the  ratio  should 
be  15  to  1. 

It  was  the  English  ratio  and  the  French  system  coming  together.  England 
was  examining  the  coinage  question  for  herself,  and  had  temporarily  suspended 
free  coinage  of  silver,  but  the  people  of  this  country  had  Utile  commercial  ex- 
perience to  instruct  them  in  the  consequences  of  bimetallism,  and  accepted  the 
double  standard  because  gold  and  silver  had  both  been  the  money  metals  of  the 
world  from  time  immemorial.  After  a  fashion  that  has  not  yet  gone  out  of  date 
the  people  of  this  country  insisted  on  acquiring  their  experience  for  themselves* 
and  paying  for  it. 

1792-1834  SiLVEE  Monometallism  under  Double  Standard. 

The  coinage  act  was  passed  in  1793,  but  the  first  silver  was  actually  coined  in 
1794  and  the  first  gold  in  1795.  Under  the  first  statute  the  silver  dollar  weighed 
416  grains,  1,485  parts  pure  and  179  parts  alloy.  The  fine  silver  in  a  dollar  was, 
therefore,  then  as  now,  371.25  grains.  The  gold  eagle  weighed  270  grains,  ll-12th» 
fine,  so  that  a  gold  dollar  contained  24.75  grains  of  fine  gold.  The  ratio  es- 
tablished was  not  the  true  ratio.  Gold  was  undervalued.  An  ounce  of  gold  was 
worth  more  than  15  ounces  of  silver;  it  was  worth  15.17  ounces.  The  new  coins, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  did  not  circulate.  The  Government  itself  was  largely 
responsible,  for  it  permitted  the  cheap  and  worn  foreign  coin  which  came  to  it  in 
payment  of  its  customs  dues  to  go  out  into  the  circulation,  once  more,  to  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  Gresham's  law.  Gold  was  exported,  and  quantities  of  our  new 
eagles  were  seen  in  the  show  windows  of  European  goldsmiths.  In  1793  only 
were  the  legal  and  market  ratios  the  same.  In  1794  the  ratio  was  15.87  to  1,  and 
not  once  so  long  as  the  ratio  of  15  to  1  prevailed,  except  in  1793,  was  gold  down  to- 
the  value  fixed  by  Congress. 

Neither  the  gold  nor  the  silver  circulating,  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was- 
suspended  in  1804,  and  none  were  coined  again  until  1830,  when  1,000  were  struck 
off.  None  were  coined  after  that  until  300  were  struck  off  in  1839.  Then  the 
coinage  went  on,  but  it  was  1869  before  the  number  minted  in  any  year  reached 
400,000,  and  1871  before  it  was  1,000,000.  In  1873,  the  year  when  silver  was 
demonetized,  the  mints  coined  only  $293,600,  which  measures  the  desire  of  the 
bullion  owners  of  that  time  for  the  preservation  of  silver  as  a  money  metal  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1  then  prevailing. 

Gold  entirely  disappeared  from  circulation  by  1817,  and  no  gold  dollars  what- 
ever were  coined  until  1849,  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cahfornia.  The  estab* 
lishment  of  American  coins  as  circulating  currency  was  a  work  of  gpreat  labor». 
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attended  with  many  difficulties.  The  early  years  of  the  Republic  were  years  of 
struggle,  war  and  financial  distress.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  United  States 
Bank  the  business  of  the  country  was  carried  on  by  means  of  paper  currency  of 
more  than  uncertain  value.  Specie  payments  were  suspended  in  1814,  and 
metallic  money  was  practically  unknown. 

So  disastrous  to  the  material  interests  of  the  country  was  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  paper  c.urrency  that  in  1816  the  money  question  came  up  in  Congress 
for  discussion.  The  United  States  Bank  was  rechartered,  and  the  right  of  estab- 
lishing branches  with  the  privilege  of  issue  was  granted  to  it.  After  that  for  a 
time  the  country  had  paper  money  based  upon  foreign  coin. 

Several  efforts  were  made  to  establish  our  own  coin  and  to  prevent  the  inroad 
of  foreign  coin,  but  nature  insisted  on  having  its  own  way.  A  proposition  was 
made  to  Congress  to  return  to  the  devices  that  had  been  found  futile  in  the  reigns 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  American  coins.  In 
1816  and  1819  laws  were  passed  providing  that  foreign  gold  coin  should  not  be 
legal  tender  in  this  country,  but  this  accomplished  nothing,  and  in  1823  all 
foreign  gold  coins  were  made  receivable  for  the  public  lands,  while  in  1834  an  act 
was  passed  making  the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili  and  Central  America  and 
the  five-franc  piece  of  France  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value. 

1834-1873  Gold  Monometallism  under  Double  Standard. 

In  1834,  foreign  gold  not  being  legal  tender  under  the  laws  of  1816  and  18I», 
the  basis  of  our  circulation  was  foreign  silver  and  fractional  coin.  A  movement 
now  began  in  the  interest  of  gold.  Like  the  silver  movement  of  to-day,  it  was 
largely  protective.  The  gold  mines  of  North  Carolina,  discovered  in  1801,  had  be- 
gun to  yield  a  generous-  output  in  1828.  About  the  same  time  gold  was  discovered 
in  Georgia,  and  great  results  were  expected.  Congress  undertook  to  care  for  the 
American  gold  interest  by  changing  the  ratio  and  by  also  changing  the  composi- 
tion of  the  gold  coin.  The  ratio  was  changed  from  15  to  1  to  16  to  1.  The  weight 
of  the  silver  dollar  was  changed  from  416  to  412.5  grains,  but  the  fine  silver  in  the 
coin,  371.25  grains,  remained  unchanged.  The  fine  gold  in  a  dollar  of  the  other 
metal,  however,  was  reduced  from  24.75  to  23.22. 

Thus,  in  the  interest  of  an  American  industry,  the  gold  dollar,  which  had  been 
worth  under  the  old  law  $1,038,  became  worth  97 J^  cents.  Silver  became  the  more 
valuable  metal  and  disappeared  from  the  circulation.  At  the  time  when  it  was 
demonetized  in  1873  a  silver  dollar  was  worth  $1.03  in  gold  coin,  or  about  the  same 
as  the  gold  dollar  was  worth  in  1833.  Up  to  the  passage  of  this  law  about  $12,000,- 
000  of  gold  had  been  coined  in  this  country,  chiefly  in  half  eagles.  Eagles  had  not 
been  coined  since  1804,  and  their  coinage  was  not  resumed  until  1838.  Double 
eagles  were  not  coined  until  1850,  at  the  time  when  the  recent  gold  discoveries  had 
greatly  increased  the  production  of  the  metal.  In  1849  an  act  was  passed  provid- 
ing for  the  coinage  of  a  gold  dollar  which  should  contain  26.8  grains  of  standard  gold* 

No  sooner  had  the  silver  dollar  been  underrated  than  silver  coins  began  to  be 
exported  from  this  country  in  large  quantities.  Silver  coin  became  scarce  in  the 
circulation,  except  the  Spanish- American  coins  with  which  every  one  was  familiar 
thirty  years  ago.  So  greatly  was  the  market  value  of  silver  in  excess  of  its  coinage 
value  that  the  fractional  coins  began  to  disappear,  and  in  1853  our  fractional  silver 
was  made  subsidiary  and  token  money  by  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  fine 
fiilver  in  the  coins.  It  was  at  the  same  time  made  legal  tender  to  the  value 
Of  $5. 

Thus  the  country  continued  under  a  practical  gold  monometallism,  with  sub- 
sidiary or  token  silver  coins,  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1873.  The  silver  dollar 
was  not  in  circulation,  because  it  was  too  valuable  for  that  use  at  the  existing  ratio. 
It  had  never  been  in  circulation.    The  only  silver  dollars  with  which  the  people  of 
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this  country  were  familiar  were  those  of  the  South  American  and  Central  American 
countries  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1834. 

The  act  of  1834  may  be  said  to  have  deliberately  driven  silver  out  of  circulation 
and  out  of  ase  as  money,  except  for  small  change,  because  gold  was  overvalued  for 
that  purpose.  And  yet  the  price  of  silver  was  not  affected  by  that  action  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  following  quotations  from  the  London  market  reports  will 
show : 

1838 59  3-16d. 

1834 5915-16d. 

1835 6911-16d. 

1836 60d. 

1837 59  9-16d. 

1838 591-3d. 

1839 fl0  8-8d. 

1840 60  8-8d. 

1841 601-16d, 

1842 59  7-16d. 

Silver  increased  in  price,  and  the  increase  continued  during  the  years  when  the 
output  of  gold  was  growing  by  reason  of  the  discoveries  of  gold  mines  in  California 
and  Australia.  But  silver  began  to  fall,  as  has  already  been  shown,  after  1872.  In 
1873,  however,  the  law  that  was  passed  for  demonetization  merely  made  statutory 
a  fact  that  had  existed  for  nearly  forty  years. 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1873. 

When  the  act  of  1873  was  passed  extraordinary  movenients  affecting  currency 
were  going  on  everywhere.  That  act  has  been  made  altogether  too  important  in 
the  discussion  of  bimetallism.  It  was  in  reality  a  mere  formal  declaration  of  a  fact. 
Silver  was  not  demonetized  by  it.  That  was  done  by  the  act  of  1834  changing  the 
ratio  of  the  two  metals  and  the  mount  of  fine  gold  in  a  dollar.  The  act  of  1853  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  silver  in  the  fractional  currency  and  making  it  token  money  was 
also  a  movement  strengthening  gold  monometallism.  Not  only  was  the  single 
gold  standard  the  result  of  the  two  laws ;  it  was  the  declared  intention  of  their 
movers  and  advocates  to  adopt  the  gold  standard  in  this  manner.  The  silver  dollar 
was  not  in  circulation,  because  it  was  worth  $1.03  in  gold,  and  no  one  made  an  effort, 
as  by  urging  a  revision  of  the  legal  ratio  to  make  it  agree  with  the  market  ratio,  to 
secure  its  restoration.  The  great  fall  in  silver  that  was  to  occur  shortly  had  not 
set  in.  Therefore  when  the  bill,  accompanied  by  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  Mr.  John  J.  Knox,  its  author,  was  presented  to  Congress  no  com- 
ment was  made  on  the  fact  that  the  412^^^  grain  dollar  was  dropped  by  it  from  the 
silver  coinage  of  the  country.  The  bill  simply  provided  that  cei*tain  pieces,  nam- 
ing them,  should  constitute  the  silver  coinage  of  the  United  States.  The  412^ 
grain  dollar  was  not  included.  The  trade  dollar  was  authorized,  and,  by  mistake, 
a  legal-tender  quality  up  to  $5  was  bestowed  upon  it  as  upon  the  subsidiary  coins. 
Subsequently  the  mistake  was  rectified.  Really,  the  trade  dollar  was  not  part  of 
the  coinage  of  the  country.  It  was  simply  a  bit  of  silver  weighing  420  grains, 
stamped  by  the  Government  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  the  bullion,  to  be  sold 
at  a  profit  in  Oriental  countries. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  some  controversialists  to  say  that  the  silver  dollar 
was  surreptitiously  demonetized.  History  does  not  sustain  the  contention.  As  haa 
been  seen  from  a  simple  record  of  the  events,  silver  was  demonetized  in  1834.  But 
whether  the  method  of  passing  the  act  of  1873  was  or  was  not  surreptitious  has  no 
bearing  on  the  merits  of  bimetallism  or  of  monometallism.    They  must  stand  on  a 
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flounder  basis  than  that  or  fall  altogether,  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bill  was  before 
Congress  for  nearly  three  years.  It  was  first  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  April  25, 
1870,  and  to  the  House  on  June  25.  It  was  debated  in  the  Senate  and  passed  on 
June  10, 1871,  by  a  vote  of  86  to  14.  It  was  debated  in  the  House  in  1872  and 
fMissed,  with  amendments,  by  a  vote  of  110  to  18.  It  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  as 
■amended,  Jan.  17, 1878,  a  conference  committee  was  appointed,  and  the  bill  became 
«  law,  Feb.  12, 1873.  The  reports  accompanying  the  bill,  especially  Mr.  Knox's,  ex- 
plained the  fact,  and  the  purpose  of  dropping  the  silver  dollar  from  the  coinage. 
This  fact  was  therefore  brought  home  to  the  members,  who  discussed  it,  and  Mr. 
William  D.  Kelley,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, in  reporting  the  bill  to  the  House,  said  that  it  had  been  most  carefully  and 
deliberately  considered  by  the  committee,  who  had  gone  over  it  "line  by  line  and 
word  by  word."  Although  he  subsequently  joined  the  advocates  of  free  coinage, 
lie  said  on  this  occasion  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  retain  the  double  standard.** 

All  this  is  interesting  as  history,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  merit^  of 
the  question.  After  1878  and  until  1878  the  country  was  not  only  in  fact  but 
in  law  on  a  gold  basis.  Silver  had  begun  to  be  cheaper,  as  has  already  been  shown; 
but  it  was  not  until  1876  that  the  fall  had  become  great  enough  to  arouse  the 
owners  of  mines  and  the  friends  of  silver  generally  to  the  beginning  of  a  contest. 
'  By  1876  the  price  of  silver  in  the  London  market  had  dropped  from  59  l-4d.  an 
ounce  in  1873  to  52  3-4d.  The  causes  of  this  decline  open  up  a  very  interesting  field 
of  investigation  and  discussion.  The  demand  for  gold  had  been  growing  since  1849. 
The  production  of  this  metal  in  twenty-five  years  from  1851  to  1875  was  enormous. 
The  value  of  the  output  during  that  period  was  $3,817,625,000  as  against  a  silver 
product  of  $1,395,125,000.  Prof.  Laughlin,  in  his  "History  of  Bimetallism  in  the 
United  States,"  has  shown  that  this  output  of  gold  was  a  trifle  more  than  the  gold 
product  of  the  857  years  from  1493  to  1850.  The  price  of  gold  fell,  and  conse- 
■quently  obtained  a  still  wider  circulation  as  money.  It  drove  silver  into  the  melt- 
ii^g  pot,  and  threatened  the  small  change  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of 
Continental  Europe.  Therefore  the  Latin  Union  was  formed  and  the  frame  was 
lightened  just  as  our  own  50,  25  and  10  cent  pieces  were  lightened.  In  1840  the 
Annual  production  of  gold  was  about  $15,000,000,  in  1851  it  was  $150,000,000. 
Between  1852  and  1864  France  absorbed  $680,000,000  of  gold  and  sent  abroad 
$345,000,000  of  silver.  There  was  no  disposition  manifested  anywhere  to  surrender 
gold  and  to  procure  silver  in  its  place.  On  the  contrary,  a  decided  preference  was 
shown  for  gold,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  France,  where,  as  time  went  on,  silver 
coins  were  changed  and  limited  in  purchasing  power,  but  gold  was  left  untouched. 

In  this  country  the  annual  product  of  gold  increased  from  $889,085  in  1847  to 
#10,000,000  in  1848.  The  next  year  it  was  $40,000,000,  the  next  $50,000,000,  and  from 
then  to  1859  it  ranged  from  $50,000,000  to  $65,000,000.  In  1858  the  product  of  silver 
in  the  United  States  was  $500,000.  Before  then  it  had  never  exceeded  $50,000  in  a 
year.  It  was  not  until  after  1860  that  it  reached  $2,000,000  a  year.  From  that  year 
it  rapidly  increased,  and  in  1873  it  was  $35,750,000,  while  the  product  of  gold  for  the 
«ame  period  was  $86,000,000.  The  production  of  silver  increased,  and  gold  about 
held  its  own. 

Undoubtedly  this  increase  in  the  supply  of  silver  made  the  metal  cheaper,  but 
there  were  other  causes  than  the  increase  of  supply  to  cheapen  silver.  Alongside 
with  the  increase  there  was  a  decrease  of  demand.  From  1848  to  1860,  when  the 
annual  product  of  gold  in  this  country  was  increasing  from  $10,000,000  to  $50,000,- 
000,  $60,000,000  and  $65,000,000,  the  product  of  silver  was  inconsiderable. 
^  But  the  price  of  silver  did  not  materially  fall,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
production  of  the  years  immediately  following  1860.  The  highest  prices 
ranged  from  60  8-4d.  to  61.16.  But  in  1873  the  price  of  silver  fell  so  much 
that  the  average   price   was   59   l-4d.,   and   in  the   three  following  years  the 
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fall  was  so  great  that  the  lowest  price  in  London  in  1876  was  48  3-4d.  an<) 
the  highest  58  l-2d.  By  this  time  the  annual  product  of  silver  had  grown  to  be- 
$91,208,750  as  against  $115,756,750  of  gold.  The  interpretation  of  this  is  at  least 
that  the  fall  in  price  did  not  result  wholly  from  the  increase  of  supply.  The  demand 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  new  German  coinage  act. 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  supply  of  silver  in  the  world^s  bullion  market. 
The  fact  is  that  from  1871  to  1876  the  German  sales  of  silver  did  not  exceed  $30,000^ 
000.  At  the  same  time  the  German  demand  for  gold  for  the  purpose  of  establishing^ 
the  single  gold  standard  was  about  $414,000,000.  This  demand  for  gold  had  & 
greater  effect  on  the  price  of  silver  than  the  sale  of  the  silver  coin?  for  bullion.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  decreased  demand  for  silver  on  the  Continent.  Belgium 
and  Holland  had  already  closed  their  mints  to  silver,  and  the  French  mints  was- 
closed  in  1876.  India,  too,  helped  the  depreciation  of  the  price  of  silver.  Her  in- 
debtedness to  England  temporarily  suspended  her  enormous  power  for  absorbing" 
silver.  In  1869-1870  the  excess  of  India  imports  of  silver  was  $36,601,685 ;  in  1870- 
1871  it  fell  to  $4,709,685 ;  in  1872-1873  it  was  down  to  $3,523,220.  It  was  not  back 
to  large  figures  until  1878.  The  effect  of  the  decreased  demand  is  shown  in  our  owa 
statistics  of  exports.  In  1871  our  total  exports  of  silver  amounted  to  $31,755,780 ;  in. 
1876  they  were  down  to  $25,329,252  notwithstanding  the  greatly  increased  produc- 
tion, which  in  the  same  year  advanced  from  $23,000,000  to  $38,800,000.  Nor  did  the- 
decline  of  exportations  cease  with  1876.  In  1882  they  were  only  $16,829,599,  while 
the  silver  product  of  the  country  had  grown  to  be  $46,800,000.  -^ 

In  addition  to  the  increased  supply  and  the  exceptional  state  of  things  in  India, 
the  fact  that  silver  had  generally  gone  out  of  use  as  a  standard  of  value  in  Europe 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  seeking  for  the  reason  of  the  fall  in  price  ii^ 
1876.  It  was  this  fall  that  led  to  the  movement  in  this  country  to  **  rehabilitate  ' 
silver.  Before  this,  gold  was  the  native  product  that  appealed  successfully  to  Con 
gress  for  protection.  Now  silver  was  becoming  the  national  metal.  In  187^ 
Colorado  was  admitted  as  a  State,  the  enabling  act  having  been  passed  in  1875. 
The  silver  interests  thus  secured  two  Senators  in  Congress.  One  of  the  two  new- 
Senators  was  Henry  M.  Teller,  who  is  still  a  member  of  the  body,  and  is  an  able  and 
experienced  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  In  1876  the  pro- 
ducts of  gold  and  silver  were  about  equal.  By  1879  the  annual  product  of  silver 
exceeded  in  commercial  value  that  of  gold,  and  this  excess  steadily  increased  until 
1893.  There  is  no  doubt,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  causes  governing  the 
market  prior  to  1876,  that  this  rapid  increase  of  silver  production  since  then  accounts, 
in  great  measure  for  the  great  fall  of  price  from  an  average  of  52  3-4d.  to  about  33d. 

The  movement  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  1876  was  very  brisk.  Sevei^l 
"bills  were  introduced  in  the  House  for  the  issue  of  coin  notes  and  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  silver  dollar.  One  of  these  was  passed,  but  received  no  consideration, 
from  the  Senate.  On  Nov.  5, 1877,  Mr.  Bland  introduced  a  free  coinage  and  un- 
limited legal-tender  silver  bill,  which  was  passed,  without  debate  and  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  by  a  vote  of  163  to  34.  When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate 
it  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Allison,  who  reported  it  back  from  the  Finance 
Committee  with  important  amendments.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  Feb.  15,  1878, 
by  a  vote  of  48  to  21.  As  it  passed  it  provided  for  the  monthly  purchase  of  not 
less  than  $2,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion  or  not  more  than  $4,000,000  worth  •*  at 
the  market  price  thereof,"  the  bullion  to  be  coined  into  412  1-2  grain  dollars. 
Silver  certificates  and  an  international  monetary  conference  were  provided  for. 
Free  coinage  was  defeated.  After  some  protest  the  House  concurred  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  by  a  vote  of  203  to  72.  On  Feb.  28  President  Hayes  vetoed  the 
bill.  On  the  same  day  both  houses  passed  it  over  his  veto.  While  the  discussion 
of  these  measures  was  in  progress  Senator  Matthews  secured  the  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  the  United  States  might  lawfully  redeem  its  bonds  in  silver 
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dollars.  The  result  of  the  passage  of  this  resolution  was  immediately  felt.  Our 
bonds  began  to  come  back  from  Europe.  In  one  week  $10,000,000  of  them  were 
thrown  upon  the  market,  and  the  amount  sent  home  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Allison 
to  have  reached  $100,000,000.  We  had  warning  fifteen  years  ago  of  what  has 
resulted  from  the  act  of  1800. 

Under  the  act  of  1878  the  Treasury  never  coined  more  than  $2,000,000  worth  of 
-silver  a  month.  Sometimes  the  bullion  owners  demanded  more  than  the  market 
rates,  when  Secretary  Sherman,  interpreting  the  law  as  Mr.  Carlisle  has  lately  inter- 
preted it,  declined  to  make  the  purchases.  The  Government  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  force  the  new  silver  dollars  into  circulation.  The  people  would  not  take  them. 
The  Clearing-House  in  New  York  declined  to  receive  the  certificates  in  settlement 
-of  balances,  until  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  an  act  of  Congress  which  for- 
bade national  banks  from  joining  an  association  covered  by  such  a  rule.  The  Gov- 
•emment  did  its  best.  It  paid  the  cost  of  transporting  the  dollars.  It  discontinued 
the  issue  of  legal-tender  notes  of  denominations  less  than  five  dollars.  It  issued 
one,  two  and  five  dollar  silver  certificates,  and  finally  obtained  a  circulation  for  the 
smaller  of  these. 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  the  surrender  of  large  amounts  of  national  bank 
•currency  at  this  time  made  a  place  for  the  new  silver  cun*ency,  so  that  all  the  evil 
•effects  of  a  silver  coinage  adopted  in  the  face  of  the  action  of  the  commercial 
world  and  in  antagonism  to  it  were  not  felt.  Under  the  act  of  1878  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  291,292,019  ounces  of  silver,  for  which  it  paid  $803,190,262.  But  out 
of  it  the  Government  issued  in  coins  878,166,795  silver  dollars.  The  purchaseS'Of 
the  Government  did  not  check  the  rapid  decline  in  the  price  of  silver,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  quotations  of  the  average  London  price  per  ounce  : 


1878 52  9-16d. 

1879 51  l-4d. 

1880 521-4d. 

1881 51 15-16d. 

1882 61  13.16d. 

1883 50  5-^d. 


1884 50  3-4d. 

1885 48  9-16d, 

1886 45  8-8d. 

1887 44  5-8d. 

1888 43  7-8d. 

1889- 42  ll-16d. 


The  friends  of  silver  were  not  satisfied.  They  insisted  that  the  Government 
should  do  something  more  for  their  favorite  metal.  On  June  17,  1890,  the  Senate 
passed  a  free  coinage  bill  by  a  vote  of  42  to  25.  The  House  did  not  concur,  and 
there  was  a  compromise  me&sure  agreed  upon  by  a  conference  committee,  which 
became  a  law,  known  as  the  Sherman  act.  The  law  required  the  monthly  pur- 
.chase  of  4,500,000  ounces,  and  the  coinage  every  month  of  2,000,000  ounces  of  the 
bullion  so  purchased  until  July  1,  1891.  After  that  bars  were  to  be  coined  for  the 
redemption  of  the  legal  tender  Treasury  notes  authorized  by  the  act,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary.  The  act  recited  further  that  it  was  the  *'  established  policy 
-ot  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other." 

The  Treasury  purchased  under  the  Sherman  law  168,674,682  ounces  at  a  cost  of 
4155,931,002.  At  60  cents  an  ounce  this  bullion  is  worth  $101,204,809,  a  loss  to  the 
Government  of  $54,726,193. 

The  operation  of  the  Sherman  law  was  quickly  felt.  Although  there  was  no  free 
•coinage,  Gresham's  law  began  to  act.  Holders  of  American  securities  became 
■alarmed  lest  they  would  be  obliged  to  accept  payment  in  silver,  and  a  general 
hoarding  and  exportation  of  gold  followed.  The  following  table  will  show  the  in- 
«;rease  of  our  exports  of  gold  coin  and  gold  bullion : 

1888 $34,526,447 

1889 50,938,460 

1890 - 24,068,074 

1891 79,086,581 

1892 76,532,056 

1898 .^- -  79,775,820 

Total $344,917,438 
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Subtracting  imports,  there  was  in  these  years  a  net  ]oss  of  gold  to  the  Unite<i 
States  of  $280,284,408. 

In  the  mean  time  the  departure  of  gold  was  shown  in  another  way.  In  January, 
1890,  of  the  customs  dues  received  by  the  Groyernment  92.6  per  cent,  were  paid  in 
gold  ;  in  December  88.8  per  cent,  was  in  gold.  In  December,  1891,  the  amount  of 
gold  received  for  customs  dues  had  fallen  to  65.4  per  cent.;  in  January,  1893,  only 
8.9  per  cent,  was  paid  in  gold ;  and  though  the  hoarded  gold  forced  from  the  bank 
vaults  by  the  currency  famine  of  1898  temporarily  swelled  the  gold  receipts  from 
customs,  the  proportion  in  January,  1894,  was  but  17.6  per  cent.;  from  which  it 
rapidly  dwindled,  until  in  October  and  November,  1894,  gold  receipts  had  entirely 
ceased. 

The  business  distress  which  followed  the  loss  of  confidence  in  our  securities- 
and  inevitably  in  each  other,  and  in  everything  else  that  usually  commands  the- 
respect  of  business  men,  is  still  upon  us. 


VI. 
RECENT   DEVELOPMENTS. 

Congress  was  called  together  in  the  summer  of  1898  for  the  purpose  of  repeal- 
ing the  Sherman  act.  After  many  vexatious  delays,  involving  disaster  and  loss  to 
the  business  interests  of  the  country,  a  bill  was  passed  unconditionally  repealing^ 
the  purchasing  clause  of  the  law.  In  the  meantime,  June  26,  1898,  the  Indian 
mints  were  closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  While  the  effect  on  the  monetary 
and  commercial  relations  of  India  has  not  been  what  the  authors  of  the  act  ex 
pected,  the  immediate  result  was  a  panic  in  silver.  The  price  fell  at  once  in  Lon- 
don, reaching  80J^d.,  the  lowest  point  ever  touched  up  to  that  date.  This  was  m 
June.  In  July  the  price  rose  to  82}^d.,  but  in  December  it  was  down  to  81^d.  in, 
London  and  70.25  cents  an  ounce  in  New  York.  Silver  is  now  (January  1, 
1895)  selling  at  27^d,  in  London,  and  at  59?^  cents  an  ounce  in  New  York,  an<> 
in  the  meantime  the  production  of  gold  has  enormously  mcreased.  In  the  cal- 
endar year  of  1893  it  was  the  largest  known  in  the  history  of  gold  mining,  the  out- 
put being  valued  at  $155,522,000:  It  is  expected  that  the  gold  output  for  1894  wil^ 
be  larger  than  that  of  1893  by  some  $20,000,000,  whictrwill  make  it  more  than  equal- 
to  the  rate  of  gold  and  silver  output  of  1861-1865,  and  that  the  increase  will  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  In  other  words,  the  world  will  soon  have  as  much  gold  as  a. 
basis  of  value  as  it  had  of  both  gold  and  silver  together  in  the  days  before  the  act 
of  1873  was  passed,  before  Germany  was  on  a.  gold  basis,  and  when  the  Latin  Union 
was  trying  to  keep  the  two  unequal  metals  in  parity. 


vn. 

A   CENTURY'S    STRUGGLE   NOW   ENDED. 

These  developments  raise  the  point  as  to  whether  the  whole  question  of 
bimetallism,  as  compared  with  a  single  standard  either  of  gold  or  silver,  is- 
not  being  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  course  of  events  outside  of  legislation. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  earlier  periods,  when  governments  were 
comparatively  isolated,  but  practically  omnipotent  in  infiuencing  trade  con- 
ditions within  their  respective  boundaries,  the  developments  of  the  last  half 
century — in  breaking  down  international  barriers,  in  the  increasing  dependence 
of  governments  upon  the  conditions  of  finance  and  conimerc3,  in  the  un- 
exampled development  of  international  as  compared  with  local  coaceroi— have 
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practically  arrived  at  a  point  where  laws  are  as  powerless  to  affect  the  tides  tl 
oommerce  as  are  imaginary  boundary  lines  to  limit  the  climates  or  change  the 
natural  relations  of  the  territories  through  which  they  run.  In  other  words,  in 
the  essential  matters  of  currency,  commerce  has  become  all-powerful.  Front  now 
-a  the  oflSces  of  legislation  are  two — either  so  to  adapt  the  administrative  functions 
of  government  as  to  effectuate  the  rapidly  developing  unwritten  law  of  commerce^ 
and  thus  to  keep  a  people  at  the  very  forefront  of  civilization  ;  or,  either  to  refuse 
thus  to  serve  it,  or  to  obstruct  it  in  serving  itself,  thereby  keeping  it  at  an  increas* 
ing  disadvantage. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  to  legislative  but  to  commercial  development  that  we 
must  look  for  the  signs  which  are  to  frame  our  expectations.  These  are  marked 
and  uniform  in  suggestion. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  world's  aggregate  of  coined  money,  silver  and  gold,  was 
probably  a  fair  supply  for  commerce  as  it  then  existed.  Since  then  the  question 
of  supply  '  nd  demand  for  coin  currency  has  been  vitally  affected  by  three  factom, 
namely : 

(1).  The  development  of  facilities  for  communication,  greater  since  1840  tham 
from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that  date,  and  the  later  corresponding  development 
of  commercial  expedients ;  which  have  reduced  the  absolute  amount  of  coin  neces- 
sary for  a  given  amount  of  exchanges. 

(2.)  Discoveries  of  new  deposits  and  cheapening  of  gold  and  silver  production 
in  America,  Australia  and  Africa ;  which  have  been  such  in  the  last  half  century  sis 
to  add  to  our  supply  of  these  metals  a  greater  amount  than  had  been  secured 
in  a  thousand  years  before. 

(8.)  The  increasing  (now  almost  universal)  extent  to  which  the  use  of  silver 
as  a  basis  for  currency  has  been  renounced  by  one  nation  after  another. 

Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  a  comparatively  inde- 
structible product,  such  as  gold  or  silver,  the  world's  stock  on  hand  is  so  great  as 
to  permit  its  value  to  be  affected  but  slowly  by  any  increase  in  the  annual 
produclioQ.  But,  even  after  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  this,  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  half  century,  while  the  first  and  second  of  the  above  sug- 
gested causes  were  in  more  active  operation  than  was  the  third,  the  actual  result 
was  the  inevitable  one.  The  demand  for  gold  and  silver  decreased  greatly  when 
compared  with  their  ra|^^  increasing  supply,  and  both  were  cheapened  when 
compared  with  the  pric^oi  laoor,  measured-  by  the  product  in  any  direction  of  a 
given  quantity  of  it. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  however,  the  third  factor  has  come  so  rapidly 
to  the  front  that  the  civilized  world  (practically  the  whole  world,  so  far  as  concerns 
commercial  conditions)  is  now  conducting  its  business  upon  the  basis  of  gold 
alone. 

As  a  consequence — though  it  is  in  large  measure  masked  by  coincident 
development  of  production  and  transport  facilities — there  has  resulted,  if  not  an 
absolute  appreciation  in  the  value  of  gold,  at  least  a  decided  check  to  its  depreda- 
tion when  compared  with  that  of  labor,  to  which  the  experience  of  the  preceding 
quarter  century  had  accustomed  us.  In  spite  of  the  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  and 
research  that  had  been  lavished  upon  the  subject,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether 
gold  has  appreciated.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  as  compared  with  any  measure 
of  human  effort  its  price  has  not  of  late  depreciated  at  anything  like  the  rate  either 
of  its  own  depreciation  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  fifty  years  epoch,  or  of  the 
depreciation  which  has  so  generally  characterized  other  products  of  industry. 

Were  this  all,  there  might  be  a  serious  question — especially  in  view  of  the 
universal  enmeshment  in  debt  of  individuals,  municipalities  and  nations— as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  comparative  appreciation  of  gold  should  be  tolerated ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  course  of  events  assures  a  solution  which,  apparently,  we  majr 
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confidently  expect  without  taking  the  responsibility  of  intermeddling  with  matters 
beyond  our  control. 

The  movement,  which  commenced  in  earnest  as  nearly  as  may  be  one 
hundred  years  ago,  for  the  discarding  of  silver  as  a  money  metal,  is  now  prao 
tically  complete,  having  circled  the  commercial  globe.  Its  incalculable  force 
in  tending  steadily  to  depress  the  price  of  silver  and  appi*eciate  that  of  gold  is, 
therefore,  practically  spent ;  and  we  are  relegated,  as  a  basis  for  calculation  as 
to  the  future,  to  the  effect  of  the  other  causes  noted,  both  of  which  are  still  in  full 
operation.  Commercial  developments  are  still  lessening  the  amount  of  metal 
required  to  facilitate  a  given  quantity  of  exchanges  ;  and  the  annual  production  of 
gold  has  of  late  so  rapidly  increased  as  to  promise  for  the  year  18^  a  greater  out- 
put of  that  metal  alone  than  of  both  combined  during  any  four  years  before  1850. 
Indeed,  the  rate  of  increase  of  gold  production  during  the  last  two  years— due  ap- 
pai'ently  to  causes  which  must  continue  until  the  world's  supply  of  gold  shall  be 
materially  increased  from  its  present  proportion  to  the  demand  therefor — has 
been  such  that,  if  continued  until  1900,  it  will  have  added,  in  gold  alone,  to  our 
stock  of  precious  metals,  during  this  decade,  more  than  the  pi*oduction  of  botb 
silver  and  gold  for  any  ten  years  previous  to  1890. 

It  seems,  therefore,  clear,  first,  that  the  last  quarter  century  has  been  that  in 
which  has  culminated  a  world-wide  movement  to  displace  silver  and  appreciate, 
comparatively,  the  commercial  value  of  gold ;  that  the  operation  of  this  cause  is 
not  merely  practically  at  an  end,  but  that  its  workings  have  coincided  with  and 
set  in  motion  compensating  forces ;  as  a  result  of  which  the  value  of  gold  must 
henceforth  steadily  depreciate,  as  a  consequence  of  the  steadily  increasing  propor- 
tion  which  its  supply  from  this  time  on  will  bear  to  the  world's  demand  for  its 
use— even  assuming  that  the  world's  finances  are  hereafter  to  be  conducted  upon  a 
strictly  monometallic  basis— that  of  gold. 
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Each  number  contains  a  special  discuaslon  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


The  Qflee  of  Grngrui  in  (his  ease  U  Hmply  to  $m  to  U  thai  the  note*  qf  the  Stale  bank  are  con- 
stituted a  sound  instrument  qf  exchange^  s<tfely  usable^  when  neceesary^  in  any  part  cf  the  country. 
To  insure  that  otffeet,  all  that  is  nesdful  is  to  require  as  a  condition  precedent  to  issuing  such  paper 
thatU  shall  be  subjsel  to  guarantees  identical  vith  those  suggested  as  for  the  National  banks^  namely : 

(1)  That  the  issues  <tf  banks  doing  business  under  the  laws  of  a  State  shall  not  exceed  in  amount 
7H  <tf  their  paid-up  etgHial ; 

^  That  the  notes  cf  such  banks  shaU  constitute  a  Jlret  lien  upon  the  whole  assets  qf  the  banJc  and 
vpon  the  dupliaUe  HaMlity  of  the  stockholdere  ; 

(5)  That  a  series  of  central  agencies  shall  be  established  for  the  redemption  of  their  notes; 
(4>  That  these  banks  shall  be  su^Jict  to  regular  cffldal  examination  ;  and 

(6)  That  State  banks  conforming  to' these  conditions  shall  be  exempt  from  the  \Qi%  tax;  while  all 
bastks  issuing  notes  in  non-compliance  with  these  stipulations  shall  remain  subject  to  a  tax  qf  lOi  on 
all  suck  issues. 

OUR  PAPER  CURRENCY. 

AS  IT  IS  ANI>  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE. 

4fllBftW.   DODBWORTH. 
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A  CENTURY  OF  MONETARY  FAILURES. 

Whatever  reaflons  for  a  high  national  pride  the  American  people  may  legitimateljr 
aavance,  their  monetary  history  is  not  one  of  them.  A  century  of  effort  to  produce 
a  scientitSc,  sound  and  convenient  circulating  medium  has  been  productive,  of  lament- 
able failure.  We  began  our  experience  with  flat  government  paper.  After  the  dis- 
astrous failure  of  that  folly,  we  tried  the  expedient  of  issuing  notes  by  two  specially 
authorized  United  States  banks ;  which  equally  ended  in  disaster,  alike  to  the  banks 
and  the  public.  From  an  early  period  in  the  century  up  to  1864,  our  chief  dependence 
for  circulation  was  upon  banks  chartered  by  authority  of  the  States,  of  which,  in  1860, 
some  1,600  were  putting  out  circulation  to  the  amount  of  $202,000,000.  Those  issuer 
were  so  inadequately  guaranteed  and  the  provision  for  their  redemption  was  so  imper- 
fect, that  the  public  became  wearied  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  value  and  the  losses  to 
which  the  note-holders  were  exposed.  The  people,  therefore,  were  only  too  glad  to 
hail  the  supersedure  of  the  State  bank  issues  by  the  more  carefully  guarded  circulation 
provided  under  the  National  Banking  Act  of  1864. 

That  enactment,  however,  was  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  war  finance  ;  its  main 
purpose  being  to  provide  a  fixed  resting  place  for  a  large  amount  of  Government 
bonds.  With  that  end  in  view,  banks  issuing  under  this  law  were  required  to  deposit 
with  the  Treasury  United  States  bonds  to  the  extent  of  about  11  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  their  circulating  notes ;  and,  in  order  to  bring  under  the  new  system 
the  largest  possible  number  of  banks,  the  State  institutions  were  prevented  from 
issuing  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  outstandings 
notes.  This  system,  it  is  true,  remedied  the  worst  defect  of  the  State  bank  notes — the 
varying  discounts  from  their  value ; — ^but  the  severity  of  the  guarantee  has  had  the 
effect  of  driving  one-half  of  the  national  currency  out  of  circulation,. thereby  creating 
a  popular  demand  for  silver  money  and  seeming  to  justify  it.  As  a  means  of  providing 
an  adequate  supply  of  bank  circulation,  the  national  system  has  thus  largely  failed 
of  its  purpose.  So  far  as  respects  bank  and  State  paper,  we  have,  therefore,  had 
four  successive  and  complete  failures  within  the  century. 

The  emergencies  of  the  war  period  forced  into  our  currency  arrangements 
elements  still  more  vicious  than  thosd  above  specified.  We  have  now  outstanding 
(845,000,000  of  greenbacks,  then  issued  as  a  forcedlou^^ehind  them  there  is  no 
fixed  guarantee,  beyond  a  promise  to  maintain  a  rJl^^fflr$100,000,000  in  gold,  in 
order  to  provide  for  their  current  redemption;  of  which  promise  the  less  said  the 
better,  in  view  of  its  perpetual  infraction  within  the  last  two  years.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  these  issues  still  remains  gravely  uncertain.  They  act  as  a  constant' 
menace  to  the  credit  of  the.  Government^  and  serve  as  a  precedent  and  en  encourage- 
ment to  further  prostitutions  of  State  powers  to  semi-banking  functions.  The  notea 
are  the  more  dangerous  because  of  their  legal-tender  quality,  which  constitutes  them 
the  chief  element  in  bank  reserves  and  a  money  of  final  settlement  that  surrounds 
investments  with  the  gravest  uncertainties.  Most  inexcusably,  since  1800  the  quality 
of  these  notes  has  been  further  deteriorated  by  the  issue  of  $150,000,000  of  Treasury 
notes  against  purchases  of  silver,  which  are  also  an  unlimited  legal  tender,  and  are, 
equally  with  the  greenbacks,  a  claim  upon  the  $100,000,000  gold  reserve.  The 
uncertainty  of  this  joint  reserve  a<^lnst  the  two  classes  of  notes  is  illustrated  by  the' 
fact  that  in  February,  1895,  it  stood  at  a  fraction  over  8  per  cent.,  the  original  legal 
intent  being  that  it  should  be  30  per  cent.  Such  is  the  quality  of  our  much-belauded 
legal  tenders.  Is  it  strange  tha^  the  coimtry  should  have  become  impatient  to  get  rid 
of  them? 

The  manifold  defects  of  our  bank  and  Government  paper  have  been  tenfold  aggra- 
vated by  the  forced  issue  of  $550,000,000  of  silver  money  at  a  coinage  \'aluation  double 
that  of  the  bullion  Value  of  the  contents.  This  silver  currency  being  a  full  legal  tender. 
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our  $500,000,000  of  legal  tenders  and  our  $200,000,000  of  bank  circulation  are  alike 
redeemable  in  the  depreciated  coin,  and  must  be  actually  so  redeemed  in  the  event  of 
the  Treasury  being  unable  to  meet  its  obligations  in  gold — a  catastrophe  which  has  been 
twice  most  perilously  imminent  within  the  last  twelve  months. 

We  have  thus  tried  within  the  first  century  of  our  national  existence  no  less  than 
fliz  systems  for  satisfying  our  currency  requirements,  each  of  which  has  demonstrated 
its  rottenness  or  its  insufficiency  by  its  failure.  We  have  to-day  seven  distinct  forma 
of  currency  independently  of  subsidiary  money,  only  two  of  which— gold  coin  and 
gold  certificates — can  be  regarded  as  really  sound  money ;  and  we  have  consigned 
nearly  as  many  more  to  the  limbo  of  monetary  abortions.  By  the  policy  of  arbitrary 
issues  we  have  swelled  the  proportionate  supply  of  money  beyond  all  normal  re- 
quirements, the  amount  of  currency  having  risen  from  $18.85  per  head  of  population 
in  1860  to  $24  in  1898.  Oiu:  system  is  utterly  devoid  of  homogeneity.  We  have 
two^standards,  between  which  there  is  a  daily  varying  divergence.  We  have 
$550,000,000  of  coin  intrinsically  worth  only,  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  We  have 
$500,000,000  of  notes  which,  though  supposably  payable  in  gold,  have  very  recently 
been  on  the  verge  of  becoming  redeemable  in  a  coin  which  has  lost  half  its  legal  value. 
We  have  $200,000,000  of  bank  paper  which,  though  sure  of  liquidation  in  full,  haa 
yet  no  guarantee  as  to  the  value  of  the  money  in  which  it  may  be  redeemed.  We  are 
supposed  to  have  $900,000,000  of  gold,  which  is  the  only  money  we  possess  that  can 
be  considered  fit  for  the  purposes  of  a  rich  and  honorable  nation.  The  Legal  Tenders 
are  supposed  to  represent  gold  either  in  hand  or  procurable  when  wanted.  But  the 
truth  is  that  the  ability  of  the  Gk>vemment  to  honor  its  notes  is  wholly  dependent  on 
the  metropolitan  banks,  which  can,  at  their  pleasure,  either  deprive  the  Treasury  of 
its  sole  gold  income  by  giving  out  paper  to  pay  customs  duties,  or  withdraw  from  the 
Treasury  all  the  gold  needed  for  the  export  of  that  metal — a  policy  which  the  banka 
have  actually  enforced  for  the  last  three  years,  with  the  result  of  twice  bringing  th» 
Qovemment  to  the  verge  of  suspension  of  gold  payments. 

This  is  the  situation  into  which  our  monetary  system  has  drifted  through  permit- 
ting the  Government  to  become  the  creator  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  sponsor  of 
three-fourths  of  our  enormously  inflated  circulation.  These,  expressed  in  very  general 
terms,  are  the  features  of  the  monetary  disorganization  which  awaits  remedy, 

«mbasure:s  of  remedy. 

The  first  step  toward  educing  order  and  soundness  out  of  this  medley  mass  of  mon- 
etary instruments  must  be  the  retirement  of  the  paper  legal  tender,  consisting  of  $846,^ 
681,000  of  United  States  notes,  or  *•  greenbacks,'*  and  $150,706,000  of  Treasury  notes, 
generally  known  as  **  Sherman  notes." 

Few  nations  have  escaped  the  temptation  to  issue  paper  legal  tender  under  pressure 
of  fiscal  emergencies ;  and  the  result  has  almost  invariably  been  dishonor  to  the  credit 
of  the  Government,  and  disaster  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  Our  own  experience 
imder  this  form  of  borrowing  has  been  little  exceptional  to  the  rule  of  the  world.  It 
must  be  conceded,  however,  that  the  greenbacks  have  a  history  which  has  won  for 
them  a  certain  degree  of  popular  attachment.  They  helped  us  through  the  straits  of 
our  war  finance.  Since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  they  have  suffered  no  taint 
of  credit.  For  the  principal  uses  of  money  they  have  been  practically  "as  good  a» 
gold ;  *'  and  the  world  over  they  have  ranked  with  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,) 
or  the  Bank  of  France,  or  the  German  Reichsbank.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  th» 
greenback  has  acquired  a  prestige  which  has  made  it  a  fundamental  factor  in  our 
monetary  system.  r 

'.}  Popular  preferences,  however,  are  not  always  infallible  ;  and  experience  is  always 
demonstrating  how  easily  a  fatal  fallacy  may  lurk  in  the  shadow  of  a  conventional 
IdoL     When  United  States  notes  were  first  authorized,  the  expedient  was  widely  con« 
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•demned  by  the  intelligent  sentiment  of  the  country,  and.  still  more,  by  the  expert  ver- 
•diet  of  bankers.  None  pretended  to  defend  them  on  principle ;  many  questioned 
their  coustitutionality ;  and  the  Legal  Tender  Act  was  acquiesced  in  only  as  an  inevit- 
able resort  of  war  finance.  The  issues  were  kept  in  check  as  far  as  possible  and  were 
:a89umed  to  be  only  transient.  For  some  years  after  the  war,  the  conservatiye  ojiinion  of 
the  country  was  in  favor  of  repealing  the  Legal  Tender  Act,  and  the  last  thing  thought 
•of  was  that  the  notes  should  be  assigned  a  foremost  rank  in  our  various  forms  of 
money.  The  instrument  that  was  first  condemned  on  economic  grounds  and  distrusted 
for  its  illegitimacy  as  a  creation  of  Government  has  at  last,  however,  become  the 
•chief  corner  stone  of  our  banking  economy  and  of  our  credit  structure. 

And  yet  there  is  not  one  of  the  reasons  originally  urged  against  this  strained  exer- 
•cise  of  power  that  does  not  equally  hold  good  to-day.  It  is  contrary  to  every  legit- 
imate function  of  government  that  the  Federal  Power  should  in  times  of  peace 
undertake  to  guarantee  credit  money  for  the  people.  The  Government  may  properly 
'*coin  money"  for  the  owners  of  bullion;  fix  its  weight,  fineness  and  value;  and 
•devise  its  image  and  superscription  ;  but  any  authorization  supposed  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  language  of  the  Federal  Constitution  beyond  this  comes  only  of  the  most  vio- 
lent construction  of  the  plain  terms  of  that  charter.  The  Legal  Tender  Act  is  purely 
an  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  power  of  arms  that  overrides  even  fundamental  law. 
Its  only  warrant  is  the  brute  maxim,  "inter  arma  silent  leges."  As  a  subjection  of 
law  to  an  extra-legal  necessity,  it  should  have  been  tolerated  for  no  longer  than  while 
the  necessity  which  gave  it  birth  remained  in  force.  The  needless  prolongation  of  this 
act  is  a  deliberate,  perpetual  violence  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Republic  ;  and  its 
unopposed  toleration  is  calculated  to  vitiate  that  jealous  respect  for  Constitutional 
authority  on  which  the  safety  of  our  institutions  supremely  depends. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  more  vicious  perversion  of  the  functions  of 
government  than  the  issuing  of  a  paper  currency  based  upon  the  mere  credit  of  the  central 
power.  The  issuing  of  a  circulatory  credit  is  distinctly  a  banking  function,  and,  as  such, 
•cannot  be  properly  done  by  a  government,  which  has  no  right  to  assume  fiduciary 
responsibilities  in  behalf  of  private  interestSi  Its  legitimate  debts  are  more  than  a 
government  is  wont  to  care  for  wisely ;  why  then  should  the  State  assume  sponsorship 
for  a  vast  amount  of  demand  liabilities  in  behalf  of  merchants  and  bankers  whose 
natural  business  it  is  to  provide  these  instruments,  and  who  best  understand  the 
requirements  of  the  case  ?  Governments  are  exposed  to  sp^ial  risks  and  to  wide  ir- 
regularities of  income  and  expenditure,  which,  by  endangering  their  credit,  expose  their 
■currency  obligations  to  depreciation,  to  irredeemability  and  even  repudiation.  At  one 
time  or  another,  state  currencies  are  sure  to  be  overtaken  with  these  defaults ;  when 
the  investments  and  the  commerce  of  the  nation  suffer  accordingly.  In  order  to  main- 
tain its  stability  of  value,  credit  money  should  always  be  guaranteed  by  convertible 
4U38ets,  readily  within  reach  of  the  law;  but  how  can  a  government  be  assured  of 
having  a  sufficiency  of  available  assets  whenever  its  note-holders  please  to  demand  the 
redemption  of  its  notes  t  The  State  may  provide  a  gold  reserve  against  its  issues ;  but 
3iow  surely  do  other  more  urgent  demands  of  government  divert  such  reserves  to  other 
t)urpoees  I  It  may  have  the  power  to  tax  the  people  to  pay  its  notes  ;  but  how  rarely 
is  a  legislature  found  willing  to  authorize  taxation  for  any  such  purpose  I  If  a  people 
•cannot  be  trusted  to  provide  their  own  credit  money,  certainly  the  State  cannot ;  for  no 
government  has  practically  a  financial  resource  equal  to  that  of  its  organized  citizens, 
nor  a  steadhiess  of  control  over  its  means  comparable  to  that  of  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  people  at  large. 

The  recent  position  of  the  United  States  Treasury  affords  a  fair  illustration  of 
what  may  at  an  unexpected  moment  befall  a  government  which  has  undertaken  to 
furnish  paper  circulation  for  the  people.  Though  its  long  obligations  may  enjoy  the 
highest  credit,  its  demand  notes  may  be  thrown  into  sudden  default,  and  plunge  the 
nation  into  consequent  panic 
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Again  ;  note  the  dangers  of  constituting  government  legal-tender  notes  the  money 
of  banking.  Our  banks  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  about  one-half  of  their  cash, 
reserves  in  this  form  of  currency ;  nor  could  they  have  avoided  so  doing  if  they  would ; 
for  the  available  supply  of  gold  coin  has  not  been  sufficient  for  their  whole  reserve 
requirements.  And  yet  what  is  to-day  the  basis  of  this  form  of  money  ?  The  Govern- 
ment reserve  has  fallen  to  half  its  legal  volume— and  this  at  a  time  when  the  distrust 
against  silver  is  causing  an  accumulation  of  gold  by  all  the  European  national  banks^ 
the  United  States  being  thereby  directly  exposed  to  an  exhaustive  drain  upon  their 
stock  of  gold.  Under  these  exigencies,  the  notes  are  used  as  a  means  of  getting  gold 
out  of  the  Treasury  for  export,  and  for  paying  customs  duties  in  lieu  of  gold.  The  Gov- 
ernment reserve  thus  diminishes  at  both  ends — ^from  an  increase  of  withdrawals  and  a. 
loss  of  specie  income,  both  movements  tending  to  discredit  the  notes,  and  compelling- 
large  loans  to  replenish  the  reserve,  but  without  stopping  the  drain.  Can  it  be  consid- 
ered a  legitimate  factor  in  our  banking  system  that  the  baaks  should  be  compelled  to- 
hold  a  large  portion  of  their  reserves  in  a  form  of  currency  subject  to  these  dangerous 
vicissitudes  and  to  being  used  for  purposes  hostile  to  the  public  credit  ?  The  vitiation 
that  the  Legal  Tender  Act  has  introduced  into  our  curreacy  system  inevitably  extends, 
itself  into  our  banking  system,  and  the  credit  of  the  nation  and  the  fabric  of  com- 
merce and  finance  are  together  sapped  at  their  foundations.  The  crisis  from  which  we 
are  just  escaping  has  lifted  the  veil  that  has  so  long  screened  the  unsuspected  danger* 
lurking  in  that  act ;  and  at  last  the  country  has  become  impatient  for  the  expurgation 
of  this  vicious  element  from  our  currency  system. 

HOW  SHALL  THE  LEGAL  TENDERS  BE  RETIRED? 

The  question  next  arises,  by  what  means  shall  the  retirement  of  the  Legal  Ten- 
ders be  effected  ? 

1.  The  law  eaacted  for  this  purpose  should  prohibit,  from  the  date  of  its  opera* 
tion.  all  reissues  of  the  notes,  and  provide  for  their  cancellation  as  they  are  redeemed. 
Two  requirements  attendandant  upon  such  cancellations  would  have  to  be  anticipated. 
The  Treasury  would  need  to  be  furnished  with  the  means  for  the  redemption  of 
its  notes ;  and  the  contraction  of  the  currency  would  have  to  be  prevented  by  the 
simultaneous  issue  of  some  other  form  of  money  to  an  extent  about  eqnal  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  greenbacks. 

2.  For  the  first  of  these  purposes  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  second  also,  the 
treasury  gold  reserve,  be  it  the  legal  $100,000,000  or  less,  would  be  available.  After 
that  resource  would  come  the  $50,000,000  a  year,  or  thereabouts,  required  by  law  for 
the  Debt  Sinking  Fund,  which  could  be  as  lawfully  applied  to  this  purpose  as  it  is  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  funded  obligations.  Should  the  current  surplus  revenues  be  insuffi- 
cient for  this  requirement,  the  deficiency  could  be  made  up  from  a  tax  to  be  devoted 
to  this  specific  object.  Another  resource  for  the  liquidation  would  arise  from  the 
silver  bullion  held  against  the  Sherman  notes,  which,  sold  at  the  present  market  price,, 
would  probably  realize  about  $96,000,000.  It  may  be  assumed  that  a  certain  amount 
of  the  greenbacks  would  be  found  to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  during  the  thirty 
years  of  their  use,  so  far  reducing  the  amount  to  be  redeemed.  Estimating  that  item. 
at  say  $20,000,000,  the  sum  of  both  kinds  of  legal  tenders  to  be  liquidated  would 
he  $480,000,000.  In  order  to  accumulate  these  amounts,  from  the  sources  men- 
tioned, the  receipts  from  revenue,  being  gradual,  the  process  of  retirement  would  have 
to  be  extended  possibly  over  six  years.  Considering  the  delicacy  of  the  operation,  the 
importance  of  avoiding  large  and  sudden  dislocations  of  money,  and  the  uncertainty 
about  the  replacing  of  the  retired  notes  being  effected,  p(tH  pasm,  by  new  bank  issues,. 
prudent  financiers  would,  perhaps,  think  that  a  period  by  no  means  too  long  for 
Insuring  a  smooth  working  out  of  the  process. 

3.  Should  objection  arise  against  any  of  the  foregoing  means  of  payment,  the  only- 
remaining  alternative  would  be  to  issue  short-date  low-rate  bonds  to  such  amount  as 
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soight  be  required,  the  bonds  to  be  liquidated  from  surplus  income  at  the  conveoienoe 
of  the  Treasury.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  public  opinion  would  prefer 
49ucb  an  alternative  to  that  of  paying  the  notes  directly  from  current  income  and  from 
■assels  already  in  the  Treasury.  Resort  to  borrowing,  however,  might  facilitate  tlie 
•completion  of  the  transition  in  a  considerably  shorter  period  than  would  be  possible 
under  the  other  plan,  should  expedition  be  deemed,  on  the  whole,  desirable. 

Carefully  considered  arrangements  would  need  to  be  devised  for  keeping  an  even 
pace  between  the  retirement  of  the  legal  tenders  and  the  outputting  of  the  currency 
Authorized  to  fill  their  place.  What  the  substitute  currency  should  be  is  the  next 
question  for  consideration. 

THE   NATIONAL   BANKS   AS    A   FACTOR   IN    CIRCULATION. 
The  Failubb  of  Their  Guaranty  System. 

The  National  Bank  Act  requires  that  banks  issuing  circulation  thereunder  shall 
deposit  United  States  bonds  with  the  Treasury  as  a  guaranty  against  the  notes  ;  in 
consideration  of  which  the  Government  becomes  responsible  for  their  final  liquida- 
tion, the  ratio  of  the  guaranty  being  $100  of  bonds  to  |90  of  issues. 

This  method  of  protecting  the  notes  was  first  introduced  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  market  for  a  large  amount  of  Government  bonds  under  the  exigencies  of 
war,  and  not  because  it  was  the  only  or  the  best  available  means  for  affording  a  per- 
fect guaranty.  Of  course,  the  security  has  proved  superfluously  ample ;  broader  in- 
deed than  that  of  any  other  bank  notes  in  the  world,  not  excepting  those  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  But  it  is  possible  that  a  guaranty  may  be  made  needlessly  broad  and  ex- 
acting and  that  it  may  prove  positively  and  gratuitously  harmful  to  the  debtor.  And 
€uch  is  the  fact  in  respect  to  the  security  provided  in  this  particular  case.  It  not  only 
requires  a  deposit  exceeding  in  market  value  that  of  the  Ab^^^ied  by  25  to  85  per 
cent.,  but,  by  putting  such  a  large  amount  of  its  capital  beyo^^^^ol,  it  tends  to  de- 
prive the  bank  of  that  freedom  in  handling  its  resources  which  i^Rntial  to  making 
the  most  of  its  facilities,  to  meeting  emergencies,  and  to  efficient  management  gener- 
ally. ''The  effect  of  this  excessive  guaranty  is  expressed,— and  yet  but  partially, — in 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  constantly  increasing  needs  for  circulation,  the  note  issues 
-of  the  National  Banks  declined  from  860  millions  in  1882  to  180  millions  in  1890  ;  or, 
to  put  the  declension  in  a  more  significant  form,  we  cite  from  the  Treasury  Report  of 
1890  (p.  35)  the  fact  that,  "  in  1886  the  percentage  of  circulation  to  capital,  surplus  and 
xmdivided  profits  was  about  45  per  cent.,  and  is  now  (1890)  less  than  13  percent" 
Other  injurious  effects  have  appeared  in  the  transfer  of  many  banks  from  National  to 
Btate  charters,  and  in  a  much  lower  ratio  of  growth  among  the  national  institutions 
than  has  occurred  among  banks  operated  under  State  laws.  It  is  thus  manifest  that 
the  present  system  of  bond  deposit  is  destructive  not  only  to  note  issues,  but  also  to 
that  free  use  of  resources  which  banks  must  have  if  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  live  and 
to  confer  the  largest  possible  benefits  upon  the  community. 

The  Bank  of  England  affords  about  the  sole  precedent  for  this  form  and  rate  of 
guaranty.  That  institution,  however,  needed  to  be  guarded  by  entirely  exceptional 
precautions,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  National  bank,  on  which  the  fluctuating  fortunes 
of  the  Government  and  the  finances  of  the  immense  colonial  and  foreign  interests  of 
the  Empire,  as  well  as  the  large  banking  interests  of  London,  T^gre  intended  to  be 
immediately  dependent ;  the  ordinary  issuing  banks,  be  it  noted,  being  free  from  any 
legal  stipulations  for  the  protection  of  their  notes.  *  Of  course,  no  mere  note-holder 
would,  as  such,  object  to  the  notes  of  our  banks  being  guaranteed  in  excess  of  their 
value  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  their  excessive  guaranty  that  has  made  them  popular 
and  given  them  unchallenged  currency  from  Maine  to  California.  But  there  \b  such 
a  thing*as  a  guaranty  exceeding  immensely  all  legitimate  necessity,  which  is  a  bad 
principle  of  contract.     There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  guaranty  exceeding  what  a  guarantor 
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can  afford  ;  which,  when  compelled  by  legal  power,  is  a  public  wrong.  There  \&  such 
Sk  thing  as  imposing  a  rate  and  kind  of  note  guaranty  which  prohibits  issues  and 
^ieprives  the  people  of  the  circulation  they  need  and  to  which  they  have  a  right ;  and 
that  process  of  strangulation  is  exactly  what  the  existing  law  is  now  mercilessly 
enforcing.  Economy  in  guaranty ,  not  exorbitance,  is  the  legitimate  principle.  An 
•excess  of  guaranty  also  carries  the  unwholesome  consequence  of  lessening  the 
inducements  for  enforcing  redemption,  thereby  impairing  that  elasticity  in  the 
circulation  which  Is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  its  volume  always  adjusted  to  the  ever- 
Tarying  requirements  of  business.  These  faults  have  become  so  generally  appreciated 
-alike  with  the  public  and  the  banks,  that  the  necessity  of  a  new  form  of  protection  is 
BOW  well  nigh  universally  conceded. 

An  Amsnded  Guarantt. 

A  true,  natural  and  sufficient  guaranty  would  be  provided  by  a  law  permitting  any 
bank  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  |25,000,  to  issue  circulating  notes,  to  the  maximum 
extent  of  75  percent,  of  the  bank's  paid-up  capital,  on  the  stipulations  following :  (1) 
That  the  notes  shall  be  a  first  lien  upon  the  whole  assets  of  the  bank  and  a  claim  upon 
the  stockholders  to  the  amount  of  their  stock  ;  (2)  That  redemption  agencies  should  be 
established  of  a  nature  that  would  certainly  insure  effective  check  upon  over-issues ; 
<and  8)  That  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations  should  rest  with  the  Federal 
authority.    More  on  this  later. 

The  Limits  op  Issue. 
For  the  purpose  of  preventing  issues  of  notes  out  of  due  proportion 
to  the  resources  of  the  bank,  it  is  important  to  impose  a  maximum  limit 
Jit  which  emissions  must  stop.  That  limit  may,  perhaps,  be  best  defined  by 
fixing  it  at  a  uniform  percentage  of  the  capital.  The  considerations  deter- 
mining wljat  would  be  a  proper  limit  relate  principally  to  keeping  the  de- 
mand obligations  of  the  bank  within  safe  limits,  and  to  the  public  requirements 
lor  circulation.  The  maximum  of  issue,  it  would  seem,  might  be  safely  fixed  at  75  jjer 
cent,  of  the  capital.  At  first  sight  that  may  appear  a  high  ratio,  and,  compared  with 
some  antecedents,  it  is  so.  For  the  ten  years  next  preceding  the  war,  the  circulation  of 
the  State  banks  averaged  53  per  cent,  of  their  capital.  And  in  the  year  1878,  when  the 
circulation  of  the  National  banks  reached  its  highest  point,  the  amount  of  notes  out- 
standing was,  on  the  average,  equal  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  capital.  But,  in  estimating 
the  former  of  these  precedents,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  ability  and  morale  of 
bank  management  in  those  times  ranked  so  far  below  that  which  now  exists  that  the 
ante-war  experience  affords  a  very  imperfect  criterion  as  to  the  measure  of  discretion 
that  might  be  safely  conceded  now,  when  our  banking  is  conducted  with  a  moderation 
and  conservatism  surpassed  perhaps  nowliere  in  the  world.  The  precedent  cited  from 
the  experience  of  the  National  banks  is  almost  identical  with  the  ratio  above  suggested. 
Due  importance,  however,  should  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  surplus  of  the  banks 
is  in  the  nature  of  capital,  and  should  therefore  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
this  factor.  In  October,  1894,  the  capital  of  the  National  banks  was  $668,800,000  and 
their  surplus  $245,200,000,  making  a  total  of  $914,000,000  of  virtual  capital.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  deemed  an  undue  license  to  permit  issues  up  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  formal  capital  when  it  is  backed  by  such  a  large  amount  of  surplus  capital. 
^•^  To  the  practical  legislator,  who  has  to  resx>ect  the  popular  clamor  for  "  plenty  of 
money,"  it  may  seem  Important  to  know  what  amount  of  currency  the  National  banks 
could  issue  under  this  proposed  limit.  With  a  capital  of  $675,000,000,  the  present 
amount,  assimiing  each  bank  to  issue  to  its  maximum  allowance,  the  combined  banks 
would  have  an  issue  power  equal  to  $506,000,000.  Deducting  from  that  the  $200,000,- 
000  of  old  notes  already  outstanding,  they  could  issue,  under  the  suggested  new 
authorization  $806,000,000.    It  is  not  supposable,  however,  that  they  would  issue  to 
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an  extent  at  all  approximate  to  the  legal  maximum  ;  nor  would  it  l^e  desirable  that 
they  should  do  so.  Under  normal  conditions,  banks  never  work  up  to  their  legal 
limitations,  but  prudently  maintain  a  considerable  margin  for  elasticity.  It  would  be 
a  liberal  estimate  t  >  suppose  that,  on  the  uverage,  the  issues  would  not  exceed  60  per 
cent,  of  the  capital.  This  would  mean  an  issue,  as  against  the  now  existing  capital, 
of  1406,000,000.  Deducting  from  this  the  now  ouUtanding  $200,000,000,  there  would 
be  a  remainder  of  $205,000,000  available  for  offsetting  the  contraction  arising  from 
the  cancellation  of  the  $500,000,000  of  legal  tenders.  It  might  be  expected,  however, 
that  the  new  conditions  of  issue  would  cause  some  increase  in  the  amount  of  bank 
capital,  which  would  broaden  the  capacity  for  issuing  notes.  What  that  increase 
might  possibly  be,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  for  the  eleven  years,  1880-1891, 
the  annual  growth  of  the  capital  of  this  class  of  banks  averaged  $20,500,000  ;  which, 
would  permit  of  a  yearly  addition  of  $12,000,000  to  $15,000,000  in  the  volume  of  these 
notes.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  reasonably  probable  that  under  the  suggested 
changes  in  the  National  system,  the  capital  would  increase  in  a  higher  ratio  than  it 
has  during  the  last  decade.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  presumable  that  the  National 
banks  could  alone  supply  the  whole  amount  of  notes  required  to  offset  the  retirement 
of  the  legal  tenders.  Another  important  source  of  issue  must  be  provided,  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  later. 

Ib  the  Pboposed  Guabantt  Sufficient  ? 

On  this  question  the  writer  takes  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  following  from  his 
testimony  given  before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in  December, 
1894: 

*  *  There  can  be  no  possible  question  about  the  suflaciency  of  such  a  guaranty.  The 
doubt  would  rather  be  whether  it  would  not  be  really  excessive.  Assuming  the  im- 
probability that  the  failed  bank  had  outstanding  an  amount  of  notes  equal  to  the  sug- 
gested maximum,  namely,  75  per  cent,  of  capital,  even  then  the  guaranty  afforded  by 
the  shareholder  alone  would  exceed  by  one-third  the  amount  payable  to  the  note 
holders,  and  the  assets  of  the  bank  would  be  so  much  further  surplus  over  the  note 
liabilities. 

**  With  the  combined  guaranty  from  assets  and  stockholders,  the  protection  would 
be  more  ample  than  that  afforded  by  the  existing  deposit  of  bonds  ;  the  only  difference 
being  the  minor  one  that,  under  the  new  method,  the  notes  might  not  be  redeemed 
with  quite  the  same  promptness  as  they  are  under  the  now  existing  arrangements. 
Considering,  however,  that  there  could  be  no  question  about  the  ultimate  full  payment 
of  the  notes,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  continue  to  circulate  until 
the  holders  were  notified  by  the  Receiver  to  present  them  for  redemption. 

"This  amplitude  of  guaranty  is  suggested,  not  because  there  would  be  any  com- 
mensurate risk  attending  the  notes,  but  because  the  public  are  excessively  sensitive 
about  the  safety  of  the  bank  currency,  and  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  all  possibil- 
ity of  such  distrust  by  providing  a  protection  which  makes  depreciation  of  the  notea 
conspicuously  impossible.  The  guarantors  need  not  object  to  the  excess  of  guaranty, 
for  it  does  not  affect  the  amount  of  their  actual  liability,  which  really  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  relatively  small  affair.  During  the  unprecedented  bank  panic  of  1893,  the  failures  of 
national  banks  represented  only  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  capital  of 
those  institutions. 

"  The  experience  of  the  national  banks  affords  data  from  which  the  risks  on  bank 
circulation  may  be  fairly  estimated.  For  the  last  thirty  years,  covering  two  great  panics 
and  two  minor  ones,  the  total  amount  oT  the  capital  of  banks  which  went  into  the 
hands  of  receiveis  averaged  $1,464,000  per  year.  The  average  amount  of  the  capital 
of  all  the  national  banks  during  that  period  was  about  $400,000,000.  The  proportion 
of  the  capital  on  which  failures  occurred  to  the  total  capital  of  all  the  banks  was  there- 
fore a  little  over  one- third  of  1  per  cent.    There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  this  ratio 
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ihould  not  be  maintained  in  the  future.  Upon  the  present  $1,000,000,000  of  National, 
and  Stale  capital  (aasuming  that  the  latter  were  allowed  to  issue),  the  yearly  failures 
might,  according  to  this  rule  of  experience,  be  expected  to  cover  about  |d,600,0v0  of 
capital . 

"Assuming  that  the  banks  were  permitted  to  issue  notes  to  the  extent  of  75  per 
cent,  of  their  capital,  but  kept  out  only  60  per  cent.— which  I  take  to  be  a  reasonable 
estimate — we  should  then  have  an  annual  crop  of  about  $2,160,000  of  insolvent  notes^ 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  fraction  over  one-fifth  of  one  percent  of  the  whole 
banking  capital.  Against  this  would  stand  a  total  of  $4,240,000,000  of  bank  assets  and 
a  stockholders'  pledge  of  $1,000,000,000,  in  all  $5,240,000,000.  upon  which  the  note 
holders  would  have  a  first  lien.  It  therefore  hardly  seems  necessary  that  either  stock 
bol  ers,  depositors  or  note  holders  should  feel  any  serious  concern  about  the  risks 
attending  note  issues,  or  the  nature  or  sufficiency  of  this  proposed  guaranty.  If  stock- 
holders  or  depositors  should  desire  to  protect  themselves  against  the  guaranty  given  to 
the  note  holders,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  risk  could  be  insured  from  year 
to  year  fur  a  surprisingly  nominal  consideration." 

It  is  doubtful  if,  in  the  whole  range  of  financial  operations,  many  other  instances 
could  be  cited  of  such  a  diminutive  ratio  of  hazard.  The  reports  of  the  Comptrollei  ot 
the  Currency  show  that,  imder  the  national  bank  failures  of  the  thirty  years  from 
18^  to  1898,  the  amoimt  collected  from  general  assets  was  $60,477,000,  and  from  share- 
holders $8,888,000 ;  from  which  it  is  inferable  that,  as  a  rule,  the  stockholders  have 
had  to  furnish  only  12  per  cent,  of  the  amount  contributed  toward  liquidation,  the 
remaining  88  per  cent,  being  deriyed  from  assets.  These  facts  justify  the  conclusion 
that  while  the  stockholders'  guaranty  would  more  than  cover  the  note  liabilities,  yet, 
as  a  rule,  it  would  be  rarely  necessary  to  call  upon  them  ;  inasmuch  as,  from  data  of 
experience,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  notes  would  not  be  found  to  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  liabilities  of  the  bank.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  safe 
to  conclude  that  the  suggested  guaranty  from  assets  and  shareholders  combined  would 
be  found  in  practice  to  afford  a  larger  ratio  of  protection  than  the  deposit  of  United 
States  bonds  under  the  National  system,  or  the  gold  and  consols  guaranty  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

THE   STATE   BANKS   A    NECESSARY   FACTOR. 
Thbir  Present  Status, 

Public  attention  is  awakening  to  the  question  whether  the  banks  operating  under 
State  charters  are  equitably  treated  as  to  their  rignt  to  issue  notes. 

Previous  to  the  war  that  right  had  been  imquestioningly  conceded.  Pending  the 
war  it  was  held  in  abeyance,  under  what  were  deemed  expediencies  of  war  finance. 
Congress  thought  it  expedient  to  win,  as  far  as  possible,  the  support  of  the  banks  foe 
sustaining  the  resources  and  credit  of  the  Federal  Government.  For  that  purpose  th^ 
National  Banking  System  was  created  ;  and  in  order  to  bring  into  the  new  system  the 
largest  possible  number  of  the  State  banks,  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  was  put  upon  their 
circulation,  while  the  tax  upon  the  circulation  of  the  new  class  of  instituttons  wa^ 
fixed  at  1  per  cent.  Both  taxes  still  remain  in  force,  their  effect  being  to  entirely  pre- 
vent issues  by  the  State  banks  and  to  restrict  them  by  the  National  institutions. 

Whether  this  extreme  discrimination  was  Justified  by  the  military  necessities  of 
the  times  may  be  conceded  to  be  an  open  question  ;  but  that  its  perpeti  ation  for 
thirty  years  amounts  to  a  grave  political  injustice  will  admit  of  little  doubt  among  un- 
biased judges.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  a  virtual  wrong  in  the  relations  of  this  class- 
of  banks  to  the  law  that  is  now  raising  this  question  for  an  equitable  adjustment.  It  is- 
contrary  to  the  equitable  principles  of  American  government,  if  not  to  the  written* 
Constitution  upon  which  it  rests,  that  our  banking  institutions  should  be  invidiously 
divided  into  one  set  to  which  the  valuable  right  of  issuing  notes  is  conceded,  and  an^ 
other  from  which  that  privilege  is  indirectly,  but  not  the  less  completely  withheld.   It 
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Mtabliflhes  an  uDwamntably  arbitraiy  precedent,  the  least  fault  of  which  is  Uiat  it 
conspicuously  encourages  abuses  of  Federal  power  in  other  directions. 

It  is  to  be  conceded  that  there  has  been  some  measure  of  excuse  for  this  lon^ 
tolerance  cf  a  manifest  public  wrong.  Much  of  the  ante-war  bank  circulation  was  un- 
sound in  quality,  liable  to  frequent  default,  subject  to  heayy  discounts,  and  too  often 
becoming  almost  worthless  in  the  hands  of  the  holders.  On  the  contrary,  the  National 
bank  notes  have  been  entirely  exempt  from  these  faults ;  and  the  public,  always  too 
willing  to  sacrifice  rights  to  conyenience,  have  consequently  been  willing  to  allow  the 
Btate  banks  to  suffer  a  protracted  penalty  for  their  lax  care  for  the  credit  of  their  notes. 
The  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years,  the  improvement  in  banking  methods,  the 
more  educated  intelligence  of  bank  ofScers,  and  the  more  exacting  demands  of  the 
public  as  to  the  quality  of  the  circulating  medium  have  changed  all  this,  and  "wild- 
cat "  currency  is  no  longer  a  possibility. 

Rights  and  Duties  of  Govebkicbnt. 

To  reach  a  fair  conclusion  on  this  matter  it  must  be,  first  of  all,  granted  that  this 
is  an  affair  in  which  the  Government  has  certain  rights  and  obvious  duties.  It  is  a 
proper  function  of  a  government  fashioned  after  even  the  most  liberal  ideals  to  see 
to  it  that  the  currency  shall  be  a  safe  and  convenient  instrument  for  effecting  the  ex- 
changes of  the  community.  It  is  not  safe,  it  is  not  good  public  policy,  that  paper 
circulation  should  be  exposed  to  depreciation,  nor  to  lack  of  facilities  for  its  redemp- 
tion, nor  to  redundancy  or  deficiency  of  supply.  The  notes  go  into  all  hands  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  where  no  estimates  can  be  formed  of  the  solvency  of  the 
issuers,  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  public  instrument  about  which  practically 
no  inquiry  as  to  merits  can  be  made.  The  quality  of  this  form  of  money  is  therefore 
a  matter  about  which  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  concern 
itself.  This  principle  is  fully  recognized  in  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
ai>on  the  Federal  Government  for  regulating  the  coinage  and  legal  tender,  and  also 
consonant  with  the  large  discretionary  power  conferred  by  that  charter  for  regulating 
commerce  as  between  the  States. 

About  the  exercise  of  these  powers  by  the  central  authority  no  serious  question  ia 
likely  to  be  raised,  nor  need  it  be  in  order  to  reach  a  just  conclusion.  But  does  it 
follow  that  the  national  authority,  in  exercising  these  large  rights  of  regulation,  in 
warranted  in  applying  them  through  the  undiscriminating  enforcement  of  a  prohibi- 
tory tax  ?  As  a  rough  and  ready  exercise  of  the  war  power  it  might  be  excused  ;  but 
as  a  peace  measure  it  is  an  inexcusably  harsh,  unjust  and  unintelligent  method  of 
employing  the  regulatory  function.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  there  should  be  a 
just  discrimination  between  prohibition  and  regulation  proper.  All  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Federal  authority  is  that  it  see  to  it  that  the  notes  issued  by  thu  States 
are  of  proper  quality.  That  is  a  duty  required  by  the  common  safety  and  welfare,  and 
one  which  the  separate  States  cannot  be  solely  left  to  enforce ;  but  to  unconditionally 
exclude  the  State  issue  of  notes  is  an  unwarrantable  abuse  of  power  and  equally  hostile 
to  the  public  interest. 

In  brief,  then,  the  oflSoe  of  Congress  in  this  case  is  simply  to  see  to  it  that  the 
notes  of  the  State  banks  are  constituted  a  sound  instrument  of  exchange,  safely  usable* 
when  necessary,  in  any  part  of  the  country.  To  insure  that  object,  all  that  is  needful 
is  to  require,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  issuing  such  paper,  that  it  shaU  be  subject  to 
guaranties  identical  with  those  suggested  (at  p.  7)  for  the  National  banks,  namely : 

(1)  That  the  issues  of  banks  doing  business  under  its  laws  shall  not  exceed  In 
amount  75  per  cent,  of  their  paid-up  capital. 

(2)  That  the  notes  of  such  banks  shall  constitute  a  first  lien  upon  the  whole  assets 
of  the  bank  and  upon  the  duplicate  liability  of  the  stockholders. 

(8)  That  a  series  of  central  agencies  shall  be  established  for  the  redemption  of 
their  notes. 
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(4)  That  theie  banks  shall  be  subject  to  regular  Federal  examination ;  and 

(^  That  State  banks  conforming  to  these  conditions  shall  be  exempt  from  the  10 
per  cent  tax,  while  all  banks  issuing  notes  in  non-compliance  with  these  stipulatlens 
ihall  remain  subject  to  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  such  issues. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  issues  of  the  State  banks  would  be  identical  with  those 
suggested  ss  for  the  National  banks,  and  the  Federal  supervision  over  each  class  would 
be  the  same.  The  State  Qoyemments,  howeyer,  would  need  to  conform  their  banking 
laws  to  the  new  conditions;  which  would  be  readily  done  when  non-compliance  in- 
TolTed  the  exclusion  of  their  banks  from  the  privilege  of  issue. 

The  admission  of  the  State  banks  to  this  privilege  is  more  than  a  question  of 
political  equity— it  is  a  condition  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  programme 
for  retiring  the  legal  tenders.  On  a  previous  page  facts  are  stated  which  show  that, 
supposing  the  process  of  retirement  to  occupy  five  years,  the  net  increase  of  National 
iMmk  currency  available  for  replacing  the  greenbacks  and  Sherman  notes  could  not,  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  be  expected  to  exceed  $276,000,000 ;  which  would  leave  t226,- 
<K)0,000  of  circulation  to  come  from  some  other  source.  The  assertion  will  hardly  be 
•disputed  that  tkere  U  no  mch  other  iouree  except  in  the  Sttxte  banki. 

What  amount  could  the  State  institution  contribute  toward  this  required  |225,- 
^)00,000  of  notes  ?  The  capital  of  the  banks  at  present  organized  under  the  State  laws 
aggregates  close  upon  |800, 000,000.  Assuming  them  to  be  allowed  to  issue  circula- 
tion, it  would,  perhaps,  not  be  an  improbable  supposition  that,  at  the  end  of  the  five 
jeais  allowed  for  the  retirement  of  the  legal  tenders,  their  total  capital  might  have 
risen,  under  the  new  inducements,  to  $350,000,000  or  $400,000,000.  Let  the  figure  be 
taken  at  $880,000,000.  Should  they  put  out  notes  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent,  of 
capital,  as  above  supposed  in  the  case  of  the  Nationals,  they  would  then  have  out* 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  transition  $216,000,000  of  notes,  or  $9,000,000  less  than 
suflSdent  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  in  the  contribution  from  the  National  banks. 
It  wOI  thus  be  seen  that  the  enfranchisement  of  the  State  institutions  would  make 
possible  the  complete  abrogation  of  the  legal-tender  notes ;  while  without  that  assist- 
ance their  retirement  is  positively  impossible,  and  it  would  be  virtually  reckless  to 
undertake  the  change  with  any  better  expectation  whatever.  Conceptions  of  local 
interest,  of  banking  prejudice  or  of  sectiond  prestige  may  stand  in  the  way  of  author- 
izing State  issues ;  but  all  such  objections  must  be  surrendered  if  the  nation  Is  to  be' 
saved  from  the  perils  attending  our  legal-tender  paper. 

CuBBEzrr  Redehftion  of  Notes. 

With  a  volume  of  $600,000,000  of  bank  currency,  to  be  steadily  increased  with 
the  growth  of  the  country,  arrangements  for  redemption  of  the  notes  must  be  provided 
Tery  different  from  those  existing  under  the  National  system. 

It  is  to  be  conceded  that  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  freedom  of  issue  might 
easily  run  into  an  excessive  supply  of  circulation  and  an  illegitimate  expansion  of  bank 
credits.  That  possibility  is  so  obvious  that  a  measure  which  failed  to  provide  protec- 
tion against  such  a  result  would  be  radically  defective,  and,  after  brief  trial,  would 
bring  upon  itself  the  condemnation  of  the  conservative  sentiment  of  the  country.  The 
<m]y  safe  means  of  preventing  such  a  failure  is  to  provide  arrangements  which  would 
allow  the  utmost  facilities  of  dispatch  and  economy  for  forwarding  the  notes  for 
redemption.  In  devising  such  arrangements.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  who  are 
the  parties  to  use  them.  The  general  public  have  little  interest  in  redemptions ;  for 
they  have  no  reason  for  desiring  to  change  one  form  of  money  for  another.  The 
redemption  agency  is  purely  a  banker's  institution.  The  notes  flow  into  the  banks  in 
the  way  of  deposits,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  bank  receiving  them  to  exchange 
them  as  soon  ss  possible  for  "  lawful  money."  In  so  doing,  the  bank  makes  so  much 
more  room  for  paying  out  its  own  notes,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthens  its  own 
lawful  money  reserves.    There  is  a  coDstant  competition  between  the  banks  to  occupy 
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the  field  of  circulation,  each  one  seeking  to  get  out  and  keep  out  its  own  notes,  and 
using  the  redemption  agency  as  a  means  of  pushing  into  retirement  the  issues  of  its. 
competitors.  This  competition  is  the  truest  possible  regulator  of  a  banknote  currency. 
It  permits  expansion  of  the  volume  when  an  increase  is  needed;  it  compels  contracdon 
when  the  outside  volume  is  excessive.  Under  such  a  machinery  there  can  be  neither 
scarcity  nor  redundance.  The  regulating  force  is  the  self-interest  of  each  bank, 
checked  by  that  of  all  others.  If  any  bank  is  suspected  of  matters  affecting  its  credit^ 
that  fact  operates  as  a  special  inducement  for  sending  its  notes  for  redemption ;  and 
such  discrimination  puts  its  circulation  under  the  severest  regulation.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  note  clearing-house,  or  redemption  agency,  becomes  the  very  salt  and 
conservation  of  a  banknote  system,  protecting  the  quality  of  the  notes  and  assuring 
a  healthy  adjustment  of  their  volume  and  of  their  geographical  distribution. 

The  existing  redemption  agency,  though  situated  at  the  National  capital,  is  too 
distant  from  the  points  at  which  a  large  portion  of  the  bank  paper  circulates  to  admit 
of  the  notes  being  systematically  sent  to  the  Treasury  for  liquidation.  Such  redemp- 
tions as  are  made  are,  for  the  most  part,  due  to  the  dilapidation  of  the  notes  rather 
than  to  their  not  being  wanted  for  use.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  no  proper 
elasticity  in  the  volume  of  thi^  form  of  circulation.  It  does  not  contract  when  there  is 
more  paper  outstanding  than  is  required  ;  it  cannot  expand  when  more  money  is  needed. 
Hence  our  bank  circulation  has  lacked  one  of  the  most  important  qualities  of  a  well- 
regulated  circulating  medium.  The  present  redemption  agency  has  been  a  lamen- 
table failure  from  the  beginning  ;  nor  is  there  any  possibility  of  so  modifying  it  as  ta 
make  it  perfectly  effective.  Its  redemptions  proper,  excluding  those  connected  with, 
failed  banks,  with  withdrawals  of  circulation  and  with  current  notes  now  amount  to 
less  than  $40,000,000  a  year  for  the  whole  United  States,  or  one-fifth  of  the  total  circula- 
tion. What  this  amounts  to,  as  compared  with  what  is  needed  under  a  really  healthy 
and  competitive  note  system,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1857  the 
Suffolk  Bank  of  Boston,  acting  as  redemption  agent  for  the  New  England  banks, 
effected  $400,000,000  of  redemptions ;  in  other  words,  New  England,  with  its  restricted 
financial  dimensions  of  thirty -seven  years  ago,  had  tenfold  the  amount  of  redemptions 
effected  at  Washington  in  these  days  for  the  whole  United  States.  That  is  the  differ- 
ence in  results  between  an  efficient  and  an  inefficient  redemption  agency.  The  services 
of  the  Suffolk  Bank  were  rendered  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per  $1,000,  while  those  of  the 
National  Banking  Bureau  cost  70  cents  per  $1,000. 

With  a  view  to  keeping  the  agency  near  the  point  of  issue,  and  thereby  facilitating 
conversions,  it  is  necessary  that,  in  place  of  the  Washington  agency,  the  law  shall 
establish  say  six  redemption  districts,  and  confer  upon  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency- 
authority  to  designate  for  each  district  some  one  bank,  centrally  situated  in  such  area, 
which  shall  act  as  redeeming  agent  for  all  the  banks  in  such  district.  Perhaps  some 
such  geographical  determination  of  the  respective  districts  as  the  following  might  be 
most  equal  and  most  convenient ;  the  amounts  of  capital  set  opposite  each  division  will 
indicate  the  present  relative  status  of  banking  resource  in  each  group  of  States. 

Redemption  Districts.  Nado?S^Ba°nkB.    sSS^bSiSL,    Total  CpitaL 

No.  1.  New  England  States $167,000,000     $3,256,000     $170,256,000 

No.  2.  New  York,   New   Jersey,  Delaware, 

Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  District 

of  Columbia..   197,700,000     45,767,000       248,467.000 

No.  3.  Southern  States 71.500,000     49,790,000       121,290,000 

No.  4.  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 

consin.  West  Virginia 124,500,000     92,687,000       217,087,000 

No.  5.  Iowa.    Minnesota,   Missouri,   Kansas,     . 

Nebraska 76, 500, 000  ^ 

No.  6.  Pacific  States  and  o' her  Western  States  >  69,866,000       176,860,000 

and  Territories. 41 .000,000  ) 
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Bach  of  these  divisioDS  ^ould  mclude  an  amount  of  bank  capital  sufficient  to  war- 
Tant  its  having  an  agency  of  its  own.  Each  of  the  agencies  should  be  required  to 
redeem  not  only  notes  issued  within  its  district,  but  also  any  presented  that  may  have 
been  issued  in  some  other  district ;  the  agency  recouping  itself  by  forwarding  such 
notes  to  the  agency  for  the  district  in  which  they  were  issued.  Such  extra- limit  re- 
<iemptions,  however,  would  probably  be  found  comparatively  unimportant  in  volume. 


THE  VOLUME  OP  THE  CURRENCY. 

It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that,  in  making  such  changes  in  the  currency  system 
«s  have  been  cursorily  sketched  m  the  foregoing  suggestions.  Congress  would  find 
itself  compelled  to  respect  the  public  feeling  against  any  reduction  of  the  total  volume 
of  money.  Let  us  see,  then,  where  the  changes  we  have  proposed  would  place  us  in 
that  respect.  The  cancellation  of  the  old  legal  tenders  and  the  Sherman  notes  would 
obliterate  about  t^^>000,000  of  legal-tender  paper  ;  what  would  be  the  probable  com- 
pensation for  those  withdrawals  ? 

First,  there  would  be  put  into  public  use  the  |100,000,000,  more  or  less,  of  gold 
coin  now  held  as  a  dead  reserve  by  the  Treasury — a  large  portion  of  which  would  go 
into  the  bank  reserves,  to  compensate  for  the  abstraction  of  a  corresponding  amount  of 
legal  tenders.  Next,  aa  shown  at  pages  194  and  106,  there  would  be  a  net  addition  to  the 
National  bank  circulation  of  $275,000,000.  And,  as  shown  at  page  199,  about  |215,- 
<K)0,000  would  probably  accrue  from  the  authorization  of  issues  by  the  State  banks. 
The  result  may  be  thus  summarized  : 

Prom  gold  reserve,  say $80,000,000  00 

Piom  increase  in  National  bank  notes 276,000,000  00 

Prom  issues  of  State  banks 215.000,000  00 

Total $670,0C0,000  00 

The  provision  would  thus  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  case  by  $70,000,000. 
Allowing  for  the  possibility  that  a  considerable  amount  of  greenbacks  would  be  found 
to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  the  excess  might  prove  to  be  still  larger.  This  surplus 
is  fortunate,  for  the  reason  that  our  calculation  upon  the  banks  putting  out  notes  to  00 
per  cent,  of  their  capital  might  be  found,  in  practice,  to  be  a  too  liberal  allowance.  It 
is,  however,  desirable  that  the  change  be  unattended  by  any  inflation  of  the  currency  ; 
and  to  prevent  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  be  authorized  to  order  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  new  issues  of  bank  notes,  in  the  event  of  their  volume  expanding 
at  a  rate  exceeding  the  concurrent  retirement  of  legal  tenders. 


THE  SILVER  FACTOR. 

The  treatment  of  the  silver  factor  in  currency  reform  may,  perhaps,  be  most  wisely 
regulated,  for  the  present,  upon  tentative  considerations  of  expediency.  Two  con- 
ditions, however,  should  be  absolutely  insisted  upon  :  first,  that  no  further  additions 
be  nmde  to  our  silver  currency  in  any  form  ;  and  next,  that  the  new  if«ues  of  bank 
notes,  whether  National  or  State,  shall  be  payable  in  gold  alone,  that  being,  under 
existing  conditions,  the  only  metal  that  can  be  considered  permanently  stable.  When 
the  (Government  demand  nx>tes  are  out  of  the  way,  any  serious  liability  to  a  suspension 
of  gold  payments — ^by  the  Treasury  at  least — will  have  been  removed.  Our  silver 
currency,  though  in  every  sense  unsound  and  fundamentally  dishonest,  may  yet  be 
kept  current  at  par  so  long  as  we  have  behind  it  $650,000,000  of  gold  ;  and  its  ultimate 
fate  and  disposal  may,  with  reasonable  safety,  be  left  for  treatment  when  the  varioua 
influences  tending  to  its  discredit  and  disuse  have  worked  out  their  natural  effects. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FOREGOING  PROPOSALS. 

L-^Anthorize  the  redemption  and  cancellation  of  all  outstanding  United  States 
notaa  and  Treasury  notes  of  Julj  14,  1890. 

(a)  Said  redemptions  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  in  amount  the  issues  of 
bank  notes  provided  for,  under  Section  III. 

{h)  To  proTide  the  means  for  these  redemptions,  the  Secietaiy  of  the  Treasury 
shall  be  required  (1)  To  use  at  his  discretion  the  fund  in  the  Treasury  known  a» 
the  "gold  reserve ;  "  (2)  To  sell,  at  his  discretion,  from  time  to  time,  the  silver  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  acquired  by  purchases  under  the  Act  of  July  14, 1890  ; 
(8)  To  use  for  this  purpose  all  income  devotable  to  the  debt  Sinking  Fund  and  aU 
revenue  not  otherwise  appropriated ;  (4)  For  the  same  exclusive  purpose,  a  duty 
of  2  cents  per  pound  on  coffee  and  4  cents  per  pound  on  tea  shall  be  paid  on. 
imports  of  those  articles,  until  nine-tenths  of  the  aforesaid  notes  shall  be  declared 
redeemed  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  when  such  duties  shall  cease ;  and  (5> 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  authorized  to  borrow,  for  the  aforemen- 
tioned purpose,  on  bonds  payable  after  six  years  from  date  of  issue  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Government,  and  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  8  per  cent.,  (uch 
amount  as  may  be  fotmd  necessary  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  from  the  other 
sources  hereinbefore  enumerated. 

{e)  To  prevent  impairment  of  National  bank  reserves,  pending  the  retirement 
of  the  legal  tender  notes,  the  National  banks  shall  bo  permitted  to  hold  one- 
half  of  said  reserves  in  the  form  of  the  aforesaid  bonds,  in  lieu  of  an  equal  amount 
of  gold;  that  privilege  to  cease  at  six  years  from  the  date  of  authorizing  act 

II. — From  and  after  six  months  following  date  of  act,  tbe  Treasury  shall  not 
reissue  any  notes  authorized  under  tbe  Legal  Tender  Acts  and  the  Act  of  July  14^ 
1890. 

in. — ^After  the  date  of  act,  any  Incorporated  bank  within  the  United  States, 
having  a  paid-up  and  unimpaired  capital  of  not  less  than  $25,000,  shaU  be  permitted  to 
issue  circulating  notes  to  an  amount  at  no  time  exceeding  76  per  cent  of  said  paid-ui> 
and  unimpaired  capital,  upon  tbe  conditions  following : 

(1)  That  such  notes  shall  constitute  a  first  lien  upon  the  entire  assets  of  the 
bank  and  a  claim  upon  the  stockholders  to  the  full  amount  of  their  ownership  of 
stock. 

(2)  That  each  issuing  bank  shall  pay  a  tax  of  ^  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
its  average  circulation,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  this  law 
and  of  printing  the  notes. 

(8)  That  no  banks  shall  issue  said  notes  until  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  are  satisfied  that  the  bank  applying  for  this 
franchise  has  entirely  complied  with  the  herein  specified  conditions. 

(4)  That  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall  be  required  to  call  for  quarterly 
statements  from  issuing  banks  of  such  items  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  show 
whether  they  have  continuously  complied  with  all  the  provisions  of  law  affecting 
note  issues. 

(5)  That,  if  any  issuing  bank  should  fail  to  comply  with  these  conditions,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may,  at  his  discretion,  require  such  bank  to  call  in 

1        its  notes  and  cease  issuing,  until  said  conditions  have  been  fully  obeyed. 

(6)  That,  immediately  upon  the  failure  of  a  bank,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  shall,  if  the  bank  be  organized  under  the  National  system,  cause  the 
note  obligations  to  be  pairl  first  and  with  all  promptness ;  and,  if  it  be  organized 
under  a  State  law,  shall  appoint  an  administrator  in  the  sole  interest  of  the  note- 
holderF,  to  whom  shall  be  payable,  out  of  assets  and  shareholders'  liabUity,  an 
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.    amount  suffldent  to  liquidate  all  outstaading  notes,  before  the  claims  of  any  other 
•lass  of  creditors  are  administered  upon  under  the  State  laws, 

(7)  "Bhat  the  notes  ef  a  failed  bank  shall  bear  6  per  cent  interest  from  the  date 
of  faQuie  untfl  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cuirency  shall  formaUy  announce  that  the 

'        principal  of  the  notes  is  payable. 

(8)  ipiat  the  notes  of  all  banks  shall  be  printed  by  the  United  States  Qoyem- 
ment,  after  such  uniform  design  as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may  ap- 
proTe,  the  printing  of  the  issues  of  Nati<mal  banks  to  be  in  one  color  and  of  the 
State  banks  in  a  different  color. 

(i^  That  the  denominations  of  the  notes  shall  not  be  in  lower  amounts  than 
$5,  unless  the  Comptroller  is  satisfied  that  the  public  oonyenience  requires  lower 
denominations,  in  which  case  notes  of  |1  or  $2  may  be  issued  to  such  amounts  as 
the  Comptroller  may  authorize. 

(10)  Now  existing  National  banks  shall  have  the  choice  of  continuing  to  issue 
against  deposit  of  U.  S.  bonds  under  the  present  National  banking  laws,  or  accept- 
ingf  in  lieu  thereof,  the  conditions  of  issue  heroin  prescribed. 

lY. — ^In  order  to  insure  ample  and  expeditious  current  redemption  of  circulating 
B^tea,  thero  shall  be  established  six  Redemption  Districts  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Curroncy ,  in  the  manner  following : 

(1)  The  limits  of  the  districts  shall  be  determined  with  due  rogard  to  an  equal 
dMsion  of  banking  capital  and  of  geographical  area. 

(2)  The  redeeming  agents  shall  consist  of  banks  situated  centrally  in  thehr 
nspectiye  districts,  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

(8)  The  banks  shall  keep  a  deposit  in  gold  with  the  redemption  agencies  of 
their  respective  districts,  at  no  time  less  than  %  per  cent  of  their  outstanding  cir« 
culation,  from  which  the  agencies  shall  make  redemption  of  their  nptes. 

(4)  The  agencies  shall  receive  from  the  banks  within  their  respective  districts 
the  notes  of  banks  situated  in  other  districts  and  shall  forward  the  same  for  pay- 
ment to  the  agency  for  the  district  in  which  such  notes  were  issued. 

(6)  Each  agency  shall  forward  a  roport  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  month,  showing  what  was  the  average  ratio  of  redemption 
deposit  to  ciroulation  of  each  bank  in  its  district  for  the  month  preceding. 

(6)  In  case  of  the  failure  of  a  bank,  the  agency  shall  suspend  redemptions  for 
such  bank  and  shall  hand  over  any  balance  to  its  credit  to  the  receiver  of  such 


y. — ^From  this  date,  no  bank  note  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  any  payments,  except 
for  debts  due  to  the  issuer. 

YI. — All  bank  notes  shall,  from  date  of  act,  be  redeemable  in  gold  coin  of  the 
United  States. 

yn.— From  date  of  act  and  until  the  United  States  notes  and  the  Treasury  notes 
of  1890  have  been  entinly  redeemed,  the  provisions  of  law  requiring  reserves  against 
deposits  may  be  suspended  at  the  discrotion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Each  number  contains  a  special  discussion  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


All  new  schemes  of  flat  money  must  he  strenuously  resisted,  whether  proposed 
-in  the  form  of  depreciated  silver  or  of  legal  tender  Treasury  notes.  A  safe  and 
-elastic  system  of  banknote  currency  must  be  devised  and  put  in  operation,  both  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  retireinent  of  the  greenback  issues  of  the  Federal  Ooverr^ 
ment  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  constant  and  dangerous  demands  upon  Congress  for 
**  more  money,'*  The  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  thus  relieved  from  the  re» 
^ponsibHity  imposed  upon  it  in  respect  to  the  currency,  will  then  be  free  most 
effectively  to  jjerform  its  legitimate  functions — the  collection  and  disbursement  of 
Federal  revenues,^Fi^T:raRn  of  the  Reform  Club. 
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acw  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  BANKS. 

OBJECT   OF  NATIONAL   BANKING   6T6TEH« 

The  national  banking  Bystem  was  recommended  to  Congress  by  Secretas^ 
Chase  in  his  first  annual  report,  December,  1861.  He  uiged  its  adoption  both  as  a» 
measure  of  currency  reform  and  as  a  means  of  replenishing  the  public  treasury* 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  act  brought  little  aid  to  the  treasury  until  after  the  need  <^ 
it  had  passed  by.  The  war  ended  practically  in  April  1865.  The  whole  amount  of 
national  bank  notes  issued  up  to  the  third  of  that  month  was  only  108,896,488.  The- 
Bum  total  of  fiscal  aid  gained  by  the  operation  of  the  act  up  to  that  time  therefore- 
did  not  exceed  $109,000,000,  and  this  was  only  8  6-10  per  cent,  of  the  borrowings  of 
the  Qovemment* 

THE  TAX  ON  STATE  BANKS'  NOTES. 

The  national  bank  bill  was  not  favored  by  Cong^ress  during  the  first  or  the- 
aecond  year  of  the  war.  It  was  reported  adversely  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  ami 
Heans  on  the  eighth  of  January,  1868.  The  bill  was  then  started  in  the  Senate^ 
where  it  was  passed  February  12, 1868,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-three  to  twenty-one. 
A  few  days  later  it  passed  the  House  by  seventy-eight  to  sixty-four.  It  was  re* 
vised  and  repassed  on  the  third  of  June,  in  the  following  year,  but  neither  in  the  ori^* 
inal  nor  in  the  amended  act  was  there  any  discriminating  tax  on  State  bank  notes. 
It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  House,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
February,  1865,  and  in  the  form  in  which  he  offered  it,  it  was  defeated.  It  was. 
again  offered  in  substantially  the  shape  in  which  it  now  stands,  on  the  same  day,  by- 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  and  it  was  adopted  by  an  accident.  The  vote  was  sixty-eight, 
yeas  to  sixty.seven  nays,  but  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  who  had  bitterly  opposed 
it  in  debate,  voted  in  the  affirmative  in  order  to  move  a  reconsideration.  When  he- 
moved  the  reconsideration,  Mr.  Washbume,  of  Illinois,  moved  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table,  and  on  the  latter  motion  the  vote  was  a  tie,  seventy^one  to  seventy* 
one.  The  speaker  then  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  his  vote  saved  the  Wilsoa 
amendment  If  Mr.  Brooks  had  voted  in  the  first  instance  as  he  had  fought,  there- 
would  have  been  a  majority  of  one  against  it. 

In  the  Senate  the  Committee  on  Finance  reported  adversely  to  the  tax,  but  waa 
overruled  by  a  majority  of  two.  I  mention  this  merely  to  show  how  small  was  the 
preponderance  of  sentiment,  if  any,  in  favor  of  the  tax  at  the  time  when  it  waa 
enacted.  Although  enacted  on  the  third  of  March,  1865,  the  tax  did  not  go  into 
effect  until  August  1, 1866,  or  fifteen  months  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  tax  has  been  called  in  question.  The  Supreme 
Court  held,  in  the  case  of  Yeazie  Bank  vs.  Fenno,  that  it  was  not  repugnant  to  the 
Ck>nstitution.  There  may  be  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
decision,  but  according  to  my  reading  the  court  held  that  the  right  of  Congress  to 
tax  bank  notes  had  existed,  and  that  the  judicial  department  of  the  Government 
could  not  prescribe  limitations  to  the  legislative  department  upon  the  exercise  of 
its  acknowledged  powers. 

A  different  question  is  raised  when  we  look  at  the  moral  and  economical 
features  of  the  tax.  If  you  can  tax  bank  notes,  not  for  the  purpose  of  revenue^ 
i,e.,  not  for  the  usual  purposes  of  taxation,  but  for  something  quite  different,  yoa 
may  tax  anybody  or  anything  on  the  same  principles.  The  debate  shows  that  the 
tax  was  imposed  to  kill  State  bank  notes,  not  to  obtain  money  for  public  uses. 
Such  a  power  can  be  invoked  to  destroy  any  industry,  to  take  away  any  man^s 
liv^hood,  and  to  reduce  him  to  beggary.  This  power  was  invoked  a  few  years 
ngo  to  destroy  the  oleomargarine  industry,  and  there  is  now  pending  a  bill,  which 
bas  passed  one  branch  of  Congress,  to  tax  out  of  existence  the  business  of  making  a 
certain  class  of  contracts  called  **  futures.'*  This  bill  has  created  far  more  commo- 
tion during  the  past  twelve  months  than  the  tax  on  State  bank  notes  ever  did.  It 
was  and  is  advocated  by  some  who  have  no  pecuniary  interest  to  serve,  as  an  anti- 
gambling  statute.    Dealiug  in  futures,  they  say,  is  gambling.    Ought  we  not  to 
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suppress  gambling  by  every  means  in  our  power?  Whether  dealing  in  futures  is 
gambling  or  not,  whether  some  of  it  is  gambling  and  some  not,  I  observe  thai 
orthodoxy  is  brought  in  to  give  a  lift  to  every  such  measure.  It  was  especially  so 
In  the  oleomargarine  case.  The  making  of  this  article  was  pronounced  immoral 
and  even  infamous,  although  it  turned  out  that  the  most  deceptive  and  deleterious, 
compounds  in  the  market  going  under  the  name  and  guise  of  butter  were  reaJly 
butter  done  over  with  chemicals.  Now  orthodoxy,  according  to  a  well  known 
formula,  is  my  doxy  and  heterodoxy  is  your  doxj'.  If  I  want  to  tax  your  business- 
out  of  existence  because  it  interferes  with  mine,  I  shall  begin  by  persuading 
Congressmen  that  you  are  a  bad  fellow  and  that  your  influence  over  the  young  ia 
pernicious.  I  confess  that  I  was  captivated  with  the  idea  of  taxing  the  Louisiana. 
Lottery  out  of  existence  by  act  of  Congress,  but  I  see  now  that  a  better  way  was- 
found.  I  hope,  if  another  round  is  to  be  fought  with  that  monster,  that  meana 
may  be  devised  for  overcoming  it  without  resort  to  so  doubtful  an  expedient ;  for 
there  is  no  limit  to  its  oppressions  if  the  principle  is  admitted  that  you  may  use  the 
taxing  power  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  the  public  fisc. 

But  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  thing  has  been  done.  If  the  means, 
were  questionable,  still  we  are  not  responsible.  The  blame,  if  any,  is  on  the  last 
generation.  Are  we  required,  upon  sentimental  or  other  grounds,  to  undo  what 
they  did,  even  at  the  risk  of  producing  chaos  ?  I  consider  the  sin  of  inflicting  a  bad 
currency  upon  the  people  the  deadliest  that  a  government  can  commit.  Hence  it 
becomes  us,  before  answering  this  question,  to  look  at  the  probable  consequences. 

STATE  BANK  SYSTEMS. 

If  we  are  to  assume  that  one  of  the  consequences  will  be  the  circulation  of  banlc 
notes  as  bad  as  some  of  these  which  existed  before  the  war,  no  further  argument  ia 
needed.  There  were  good  banks  and  bad  banks  before  the  war.  There  were  good 
bank  systems  and  bad  bank  systems.    Let  us  glance  at  some  of  both  kinds. 

STATE  BANK  OF  INDIANA. 

The  state  Bank  of  Indiana  was  incorporated  by  a  special  charter  in  1834.  The- 
capital  stock  was  originally  fixed  at  $1,000,000,  and  of  this  sum  the  State  was  to 
subscribe  one-half  and  private  individuals  the  other  half.  The  State  really  supplied 
the  whole  capital  by  an  issue  of  bank  bonds,  and  advanced  one-half  of  it  to  private- 
individuals  on  mortgage  security.  The  capital  was  afterwards  increased,  the  State 
reserving  to  itself  the  option  to  take  one-half  of  the  several  increments.  All  the- 
stock  subscriptions  were  required  to  be  paid  in  specie.  The  State  Bank  consisted  of 
a  president  and  board  of  directors  at  Indianapolis,  who  were  a  supervising  body, 
but  who  had  no  capital  under  their  control  and  transcu^ted  none  of  the  detaila 
of  the  business.  All  the  details  were  performed  by  the  branches  of  the  State  Bank, 
originally  ten,  but  increased  in  number  from  time  to  time.  The  branches  were 
managed  by  the  private  shareholders  exclusively.  The  stock  subscriptions  were- 
made  by  each  branch  separately,  the  capital  of  each  being  $160,000,  of  which  the 
State  took  $80,000  and  private  persons  $80,000.  The  earnings  and  dividends  of  each 
branch  belonged  to  their  own  shareholders  exclusively,  but  each  branch  was  liable 
for  the  debts  of  every  other  branch.  They  were  independent  of  each  other  in  the- 
matter  of  assets,  but  were  united  as  to  liabilities.  This  was  the  admirable  keystone 
of  the  arch. 

The  president  and  four  directors  of  the  bank  (the  parent  institution)  were 
chosen  by  the  State  legislature  to  hold  office  for  five  years,  and  one  director  of  the 
same  was  elected  by  each  branch. 

The  kind  of  business  to  be  done  was  defined  in  the  law.  It  was  the  usual  bank- 
ing business,  including  the  power  to  issue  circulating  notes.  The  only  limit  on  the 
amount  of  circulating  notes  was  embraced  in  a  provision  that  the  debts  due  to  or 
from  any  branch  (except  deposits)  should  not  be  more  than  double  the  capital  of 
that  branch.    Theoretically,  therefore,  each  or  every  branch  might  have  notes 
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outst€uiding  to  double  the  amount  of  its  capital  minus  any  debts  it  owed  to  other 
banks.  An  amendment  was  passed  in  18^  allowing  discounts  to  be  made  to  the 
•extent  of  two  and  one-half  times  the  capital  stock.  They  were  not  allowed  to  lend 
•on  mortgage  security  or  to  deal  in  real  estate,  except  such  as  might  come  to  them 
in  the  way  of  security  for  loans  previously  made ;  and  in  such  cases  they  were 
required  to  offer  it  at  public  sale  once  each  year. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  branch  banks  from  tailing  under  the  control  of  individ- 
uals or  cliques,  it  was  provided  that  at  elections  of  directors  no  person  should 
•cast  more  than  100  votes,  however  large  his  holdings  might  be.  Holders  of  one  to 
four  shares  might  cast  one  vote  for  each  share ;  four  to  thirty  shares,  one  vote  for 
^very  two  shares ;  thirty  to  ninety  shares,  one  vote  for  every  four  shares,  and  so  on — 
^  scheme  of  minority  representation  borrowed  from  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1888. 
"No  branch  could  lend  money  on  the  security  of  its  own  stock.  No  officer  or  director 
•could  borrow  on  terms  different  from  the  pubUc,  nor  could  tliey  endorse  for  each 
-other,  nor  could  they  vote  on  questions  where  they  were  interested.  On  all  applica- 
tions for  loans  above  $500,  a  majority  vote  of  flve-seventlis  of  the  board  was  neces- 
sary, and  this  must  be  entered  on  the  minutes  with  the  names  of  the  directors  so 
voting.  Directors  were  individually  liable  for  losses  resulting  from  infraction  of 
Ihe  law,  unless  they  had  voted  against  the  same  and  caused  their  votes  to  be 
•«ntered  on  the  minutes,  and  had  notified  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  such  infrac* 
tion  forthwith,  and  had  published  their  dissent  in  the  nearest  newspaper.  Any 
absent  director  should  be  deemed  to  have  concurred  in  the  action  of  the  board, 
unless  he  should  make  his  dissent  known  in  like  manner  within  six  months. 

Such  were  the  leading  features  of  this  monumental  bank.  It  continued  until 
-the  expiration  of  its  charter  to  be  a  great  and  beneficent  financial  institution,  biglily 
profitable  to  its  shareholders  and  advantageous  to  the  community.  When  the 
<;rash  of  1887  came,  it  held  Gk>vernment  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000,  all  of 
which  it  paid  in  the  usual  course  of  business.  The  first  instalment  of  this  deposit 
^$80,000  gold)  was  conveyed  in  a  stage  coach  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to 
Washington  City,  by  the  late  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  of  New  York,  who  was  then  Presi- 
•dent  of  the  Madison  Branch  Bank.  When  this  money  was  delivered,  the  Secretary 
-of  the  Treasury  (Levi  Woodbury)  said  to  Mr.  Lanier  that  his  bank  was  the  only  one 
in  the  country  holding  Government  deposits  that  had  offered  to  pay  any  specie  at 
^11.*  ThQ  bank  was  rechartered  as  the  **  Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana"  in  1855. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  institutions  that  did  not  suspend  specie  payments  in  the 
panic  of  1857.  The  State  very  properly  ceased  to  be  a  shareholder  when  the  first 
-charter  expired.  Its  participation  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  beginning  to 
procure  the  requisite  capital,  but  it  wisely  kept  its  own  hands  off  the  management. 
The  State  banks  of  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  which  were  owned  wholly  by  the  States, 
And  were  managed  by  public  officers,  soon  went  to  smash.  That  of  Indiana  paid 
into  the  State  Treasury  twelve  to  fourteen  per  cent,  per  annum  in  dividends,  besides 
aieariy  doubling  the  original  capital  at  the  <*  round  up."  This  money  was  turned 
into  the  State  School  Fund.f 

•  Memoir  of  J.  P.  D.  Lanier,  publlBhed  by  his  family. 

tMr.  LaciQB  B.  Swift,  of  Indianapolis,  has  kindly  made  a  search,  at  my  instance,  for  the  exact  amomnt 
•of  snrplus  turned  over  by  the  branch  banks  to  the  State  of  Indiana.  No  record  containing  all  this  informa- 
tion was  f oand,  bat  a  commonication  made  by  the  State  Bank  under  the  date  of  January  7, 185B,  reports 
itho  winding  up  of  nine  branches  and  gives  a  statement  of  the  surplus  returned  to  ahareholders  in  adaitioa 
to  the  annual  dividends  and  the  original  capiul  stock,  the  par  value  of  which  was  $60  per  share,  viz.: 

BRANCHK9.  8UBPLU8  PBB  8HARB. 

Lawrenceburgli $10.58. 

Richmond 87.78. 

New  Albany «6.00. 

Evansvllle ».«6. 

Bedford 8.80. 

Terre  Haute 80.88. 

La  Fa yette 87.00. 

South  Bend 40.11. 

Michigan  City 80.75. 

A  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  dated  November  1, 1858,  says  that  the  State  bad 
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When  the  State  of  Indiana  adopted  a  new  constitution,  in  1851,  a  clause  wa» 
inserted  prohibiting  the  State  from  becoming  a  shareholder  in  any  bank  or  other 
corporation.  Another  clause  authorized  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  general  bankings 
law,  and  a  third  clause  provided  that  noteholders  should  be  preferred  creditors  of 
failed  banks. 

STATE  BANK  OF  OHIO. 

The  State  Bank  of  Ohio  had  a  different  origin  and  was  of  later  birth.  It  was. 
made  a  part  of  a  banking  law  of  wide  scope  passed  in  1845.  It  seems  to  have  been 
modeled  after  the  Indiana  law,  with  a  few  differences.  The  State  of  Ohio  had  no 
pecuniai'y  interest  in  it.  There  were  a  number  of  banks  existing  in  the  State  when 
the  law  of  1845  was  passed,  and  the  law  authorized  the  formation  of  others,  but 
restricted  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  to  a  fixed  sum  and  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  parcel  it  out,  as  though  banking  were  a  necessary  evil,  like  dynamite* 
The  law  provided  that  any  number  of  banks,  not  less  then  seven  then  existing,  or 
to  be  organized  thereafter,  might  become  branches  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio.  The- 
latter,  like  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  was  a  mere  Board  of  Control,  and  was  so 
denominated  in  the  law.  The  central  and  governing  idea  of  this  law  was  the- 
security  of  the  noteholders.  Note  issuing  was  proportioned  to  capital  in  the  foUow- 
manner :  "  Any  branch  might  issue  $200,000  of  notes  for  the  first  $100,000  of 
capital ;  $150,000  of  notes  for  the  second  $100,000  of  capital ;  $125,000  of  notes  for 
the  third  $100,000  of  capital;  $100,000  of  notes  for  the  fourth  $100,000  of  capital, 
and  $75,000  of  notes  for  each  additional  $100,000  of  capital.  Each  branch  was- 
required  to  deposit  with  the  Board  of  Control  ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  its. 
circulating  notes,  either  in  specie  or  in  bonds  of  the  State  of  Ohio  or  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  safety  fund  for  the  protection  of  the  holders  of  notes  of  any  or  all  the- 
branches.  The  Board  of  Control  might  invest  any  money  belonging  to  the  safety 
fund  in  the  bonds  of  Ohio  or  of  the  United  States,  or  in  mortgage  on  real  estate  in 
the  county  where  the  branch  was  situated,  worth  double  the  amount  of  the  loan 
exclusive  of  buildings  or  other  destructible  property.  Each  branch  was  liable  for 
the  circulating  notes,  but  not  for  the  general  debts  of  the  other  branches.  In  case 
of  the  failure  of  any  branch  to  redeem  its  notes,  the  Board  of  Control  was  to  make 
an  assessment  pro  rata  on  the  other  branches,  and  reimbui*se  them  as  soon  as  the- 
assets  in  the  safety  fund  could  be  disposed  of ;  and  then  the  safety  fund  was  to  be 
reimbursed  out  of  the  assets  of  the  failed  branch  before  any  other  creditors  was 
jwiid.    The  State  Bank  of  Ohio  had  thirty-six  branches  and  was  highly  successful. 

LOUISIANA  BANK  ACT  OF  1842. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  had  her  full  share  of  bank  misery  in  1837  and  later.  Hei 
banks  suspended  specie  payments,  and  so  remained  until  1842.  In  that  yeat*  the 
State  passed  a  banking  law  which  was,  in  nearly  all  respects,  a  model  for  other 
States  and  countries. 

The  principal  features  of  this  law  were  the  requirements  (1)  of  a  specie  reserve 
equal  to  one-third  of  all  its  liabilities  to  the  public  ;  (2)  the  other  two-thirds  of  its 
liabilities  to  be  represented  by  commercial  paper  having  not  more  than  ninety- 
days  to  run  ;  (3)  all  commercial  paper  to  be  paid  at  maturity ;  and  if  not  paid,  or  if 
an  extension  were  asked  for,  the  account  of  the  party  to  be  closed  and  his  name  to 
be  sent  to  the  other  bank  as  a  delinquent ;  (4)  all  banks  to  be  examined  by  a  board 
of  State  officers  quarterly  or  oftener  ;  (5)  bank  directors  to  be  individually  liable  for 
all  loans  or  investments  made  in  violation  of  the  law,  unless  they  could  show  that 
they  had  voted  against  the  same  if  present ;  (6)  no  bank  to  have  less  than  fifty- 
received  up  to  that  time  a  net  profit,  from  its  banking  Investment,  of  $2,780,604.86  after  deducting  the- 
interest  paid  on  it«  liank  bonds.  Tliere  were  still  some  brandies  which  had  not  turned  in  their  surplus  and 
were  not  included  In  this  statement.    Mr.  Lanier  says  that  the  State's  net  profit  was  about  $3,600,000. 

I  have  considered  it  worth  while  to  rescue  this  notable  tribute  to  sound  banking  principles  from  th» 
weliering  mass  of  b«nk  faiiores  of  the  period  covered,  i.e.,  1834-1850. 
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shareholders,  having  at  least  thirty  shares  each  ;  (7)  any  director  going  out  of  the 
•State  for  more  than  thirty  days,  or  absenting  himself  from  five  successive  meetings 
of  the  board,  to  be  deemed  to  have  resigned,  and  his  vacancy  to  be  filled  at  once ; 
<8)  no  bank  to  pay  out  any  notes  but  its  own ;  (V)  all  banks  to  pay  their  balance 
to  each  other  specie  every  Saturday,  under  penalty  of  being  immediately  put  in 
iiquidation ;  (10)  no  bank  to  purchase  its  own  shares  or  lend  on  its  own  shares 
more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  thereof. 

This  law  had  one  feature  which  cannot  be  approved.  It  allowed  some  loans  to 
be  made  on  mortgage  security,  but  it  restricted  such  loans  to  the  bank's  capital. 
No  part  of  the  deposits  could  be  lent  except  on  commercial  paper  maturing  within 
ninety  days.  I  judge  that  not  many  mortgage  loans  were  made  by  the  Louisiana 
banks,  since  none  of  them  suspended  in  the  panic  of  1857,  although  most  of  the 
banks  of  the  country  were  temporarily  closed  by  that  catastrophe.  Mortgage 
loans  are  all  right  in  themselves,  but  they  are  no  part  of  the  banking  business.  .1 
think  that  the  Louisiana  Bank  Act  of  1842  was  eminently  scientific.  It  was  the 
first  law  passed  by  any  State  requiring  a  definite  amount  of  specie  to  be  kept  as  a 
reserve.  The  Louisiana  law  required  no  pledged  security  for  the  circulating  notes 
of  banks,  nor  did  it  put  any  limit  on  the  amount  of  their  issues.  All  this  was 
covered,  and  am)ily  covered,  by  requiring  thirty-three  per  cent  of  specie  against 
all  liabilities,  whether  deposits  or  notes,  the  balance  of  the  assets  to  be  in  mercan- 
tile paper  having  not  more  than  ninety  days  to  run. 

Under  this  law,  Louisiana  became  in  1860  the  fourth  State  in  the  Union  in 
point  of  banking  capital  and  the  second  in  point  of  specie  holdings.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  requirement  of  a  thirty-three  per  cent,  reserve  of  coin  (or,  as  we 
say  now,  of  "  lawful  money  *'  was  excessive,  and  that  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  in 
larger  cities  and  fifteen  per  cent,  in  other  places,  required  of  national  banks,  is 
Ample.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Louisiana  Bank  Act  of  1842  was  strictly 
a.nd  intelligently  enforced  until  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  captured  during  the 
oivil  war. 

MASSACHUSETTS  AND  THE  SUFFOLK  BANK  SYSTEM. 

The  Massachusetts  Banking  Law,  as  it  existed  before  the  war,  consisted  of  two 
parts,  the  first  part  relating  to  chartered  banks.  This  was  one  of  the  best 
banking  laws  ever  produced.  No  individual  could  hold  more  than  one-half 
the  stock  of  any  bank,  no  person  could  be  a  director  of  more  than 
•one  bank,  no  person  could  be  a  director  whose  stock  was  pledged  for  debit 
Neither  the  debts  nor  the  credits  of  a  bank  could  exceed  twice  the  capital 
stock  paid  in,  except  for  deposits  and  for  debts  to  or  from  other  banks.  Direct- 
ors were  personally  liable  for  violation  of  this  clause  unless  they  dissented 
•or  were  absent,  in  which  case  they  must  notify  the  Bank  Commissioners 
of  the  State  forthwith.  No  bank  could  pay  out  any  notes  but  its  own,  or 
issue  any  notes,  directly  or  indirectly,  except  at  its  own  banking-house,  or 
issue  any  notes  with  the  understanding  that  they  should  be  kept  out  a  certain 
length  of  time.  No  bank  could  make  a  loan  repayable  in  anything  except 
specie  or  its  own  notes.  In  case  of  bank  failure  the  noteholders  were  to  be 
paid  first.  Each  bank  was  required  to  keep  fifteen  per  cent,  of  specie  as  a  reserve 
against  both  circulation  and  deposits,  but  country  banks  might  reckon  their 
balances  in  Boston  banks  payable  on  demand  as  specie.  This  specie-reserve  clause 
was  passed  in  1858,  after  a  hard  struggle.  It  was  copied  from  the  Louisiana  Act  of 
1842,  but  the  amount  of  the  specie-reserve  was  only  one-half  of  that  required  in 
Louisiana.*  When  gold  was  paid  out,  it  must  be  paid  by  weight.  This  was  an  old 
law  of  1808  re-enacted  at  every  revision  of  the  banking  laws  down  to  and  including 
1860.  There  was  a  provision  that  if  any  new  banks  were  chartered  with  greater 
privileges  than  those  here  enumerated,  the  same  privileges  should  extend  to  all 

'^ee  Banken"  Magtuine^  November,  1877,  page  851. 
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other  banks.    This  proviso  was  inserted  in  the  Act  of  1828  and  in  every  subsequent 

revision.    The  Act  of  1828  provided  that  at  elections  for  bank  directors  each  stock- 

liolder  should  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  the  first  share  and  to  one  vote  for  every 

^wo  additional  shares,  provided  that  no  person  should  have  more  than  ten  votes. 

TThis  was  re-enacted  in  the  revision  of  1885,  but  was  dropped  in  the  revision  of  I860. 

TThe  second  part  of  the  Massachusetts  law  was  the  free  banking  system.    It  was 

passed  in  1851  and  re-enacted  in  the  revision  of  1860,  but  as  only  seven  banks  were 

•^r^^nized  under  it  we  need  not  dwell  on  its  provisions. 

..^  The  distinguishing  feature  of  Massachusetts  banking  was  the  daily  redemption 

oi  all  New  England  bank  notes  that  reached  Boston.    This  redemption  took  place 

4kt  the  Suffolk  Bank,  and  hence  was  called  the  Suffolk  Bank  system.    It  was  a 

voluntary  arrangement  like  a  clearing-house.    It  began  in  1825.    The  country 

lianks  resisted  it  at  first,  but  they  were  forced  into  it  by  a  systematic  ''run"  on 

-every  one  that  did  not  come  in  and  provide  for  the  redemption  of  its  notes  at  the 

&iancial  centre.    The  Suffolk  Bank  system  was  facilitated  by  the  provision  of  law 

that  no  bank  could  pay  out  any  notes  except  its  own,  but  it  began  before  that  law 

was  passed.    In  this  way  the  goodness  of  all  circulating  notes  was  subjected  to  a 

daily  test. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  each  of  the  three  systems  we  have  examined, 
viz.,  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  and  the  Louisiana  and  Massachusetts  laws,  the  gov- 
erning principle  was  that  the  bank's  assets  should  redeem  its  circulating  notes. 
They  rested  upon  the  true  theory  that  any  system  which  takes  diligent  care  of  the 
.assets  will  surely  take  care  of  the  circulation,  and  they  demonstrated  in  a  long 
fleries  of  years  by  splendid  results  that  such  assurance  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  State's  administrative  powers. 

FBEE  BANKma  LAW  OF  NEW  TORE. 

The  next  great  step  in  the  evolution  of  banking  in  the  United  States  was  what 
is  called  the  free-bank  system.  Notwithstanding  the  praise  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  notwithstanding  its  adoption  as  one  feature  of  the  National  Banking 
Xaw,  I  think  that  it  was  a  step  backward  and  that  it  is  destined  to  perish.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1888,  although  the  State  of  Michigan  had 
something  resembling  it  a  year  earlier.  Prior  to  that  time  bank  charters  in  New 
Tork  were  a  part  of  the  spoils  system  of  politics.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the 
spoils  system  of  to-day,  it  sounds  oddly  to  read  that  bank  charters  were  g^nted  by 
Whig  and  Democratic  Legislatures  only  to  their  own  partisans.  Not  only  was  this 
the  common  practice,  but  the  shares  in  banks,  or  the  rights  to  subscribe  to  them, 
were  parceled  out  by  political  "  bosses  "  in  the  several  counties.  Of  course,  corrup- 
tion flourished  in  such  a  soil.  The  people  became  exasperated  by  the  indecencies 
witnessed  at  Albany.  A  reaction  in  favor  of  equal  rights  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence, and  out  of  this  came  the  Free-Banking  Law  of  1838.  Under  this  law  the 
Comptroller  was  autnorized  to  issue  circulating  notes  to  any  association  organizing 
itself  as  a  bank  and  depositing  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  or  bonds 
secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate  of  a  certain  specified  grade.  The  system  had  a 
bad  start.  Within  Qye  years  after  the  law  was  passed  twenty-nine  banks  that  had 
organized  under  it  failed,  and  the  deposited  securities  realized  only  seventy-four 
cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  outstanding  notes.  This  led  to  changes  in  the  law  by 
which  all  State  bonds  were  ruled  out  except  those  of  New  York,  and  the  mortgage 
securities  were  keyed  up  to  a  high  pitch,  but  still  not  high  enough.  Under  the 
present  banking  law  of  New  York  (revision  of  1802)  the  security  required  for  circu- 
lating notes  consists  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
or  of  any  county  or  incorporated  city  in  the  State,  or  ol  mortgages  on  improved 
real  property  worth  seventy-five  per  cent,  more  than  the  loan.  Individual  bankers 
can  issue  circulating  notes  on  the  same  terms. 
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The  free-banking  system  was  adopted  in  Ohio  in  1845,  but  did  not  flourish 
there,  because  it  came  in  competition  with  the  State  Bank  and  branches  that  were 
started  at  the  same  time.  It  was  adopted  in  Massachusetts  in  1851,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, but  it  gained  no  foothold  there  because  it  was  really  inferior  to  the  Suffolk 
Bank  system,  which  already  held  the  ground. 

FREE  BANKING  IK  THE  WEST. 

The  state  of  Illinois  passed  her  Free-Banking  Law  in  1851.  It  was  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  in  November  of  that  year  and  ratified.  It  provided  that  any 
number  of  persons  might  organize  a  bank,  but  that  no  bank  should  have  a  less  cap- 
ital than  $50,000.  It  did  not  require  that  a  bank  should  have  any  directors.  The 
bank's  capital  might  consist  wholly  of  bonds  of  States  or  the  United  States  de- 
posited with  the  State  Auditor  as  security  for  its  circulating  notes.  The  auditor 
could  deliver  to  the  bank  in  circulating  notes  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  market  value 
of  the  securities.  No  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  banks  by  public  officers 
could  be  had  except  on  the  affidavit  of  the  shareholders,  and  then  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  safety  of  the  investments.  A  subsequent  amendment  pro- 
vided for  an  annual  examination  by  bank  commissioners  of  the  securities  deposited 
against  circulating  notes.  The  banks  were  allowed  to  pay  out  the  notes  of  any 
specie-paying  banks  of  the  United  States  or  of  Canada,  no  matter  how  remote. 

These  are  all  the  essential  provisions  of  the  Free-Banking  Law  of  Illinois  as  it 
existed  before  the  war.  You  will  observe  that  the  only  idea  in  the  law  is  security 
for  circulating  notes.  Each  bank  was  a  kind  of  slot  machine.  You  dropped  in  a. 
State  bond  and  a  lot  of  bank  notes  came  out,  and  that  was  all  the  banking  that  waa 
expected  or  contemplated  in  the  law. 

The  Free-Banking  Law  of  Indiana,  passed  May  28,  1853,  was  very  similar  to- 
that  of  Illinois.  The  differences  were,  that  in  Indiana  the  auditor  might  issue  cir- 
culating notes  to  the  full  amount  (instead  of  eighty  per  cent.)  of  the  securities  de> 
posited,  and  that  each  bank  must  have  specie  in  its  own  vaults  equal  to  twelve  and 
one-half  per  cent,  of  its  circulating  notes. 

The  Free-Banking  Law  of  Wisconsin,  passed  In  1853,  was,  perhaps,  the  worst 
of  all.  It  did  violence  to  banking  principles  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  allowed  the 
bank  comptroller  to  issue  circulating  notes  to  the  full  amount  of  the  bonds  of 
States  deposited  with  him  by  banks.  It  allowed  the  comptroller  also  to  receive  the 
first -mortgage  bonds  of  any  railroad  in  the  State  twenty  miles  long,  or  divisional 
mortgage  bonds  on  sections  of  road  of  not  less  than  forty  miles,  such  road  to  be 
first  inspected  as  to  its  physical  condition  by  the  governor,  the  attorney -genei*ai 
and  the  bank  comptroller,  or  any  two  of  them.  On  such  securities  eighty  per  cent, 
of  circulating  notes  could  be  issued,  and  one-half  of  the  securities  of  any  bank 
might  consist  of  railroad  bonds  of  this  description.  Directors  or  stockholders  were 
required  to  give  their  personal  bonds  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of 
the  circulating  notes,  as  security  against  depreciation  of  the  other  securities. 
Except  in  this  particular  the  shareholders  were  not  liable  beyond  the  amount  of 
their  capital  invested.  The  banks  might  lend  money  on  real  estate  security  to  any 
extent. 

WILDCAT  CURRENCY  EXPERIENCE. 

Most  of  these  so-called  free  banks  turned  out  to  be  bad  when  the  first  real  test 
came.  Out  of  ninety-four  free  banks  in  Indiana  fifty-one  had  suspended  even  before 
the  panic  of  1857.  The  theory  of  their  existence  was  that,  if  bank  notes  were 
secured  by  the  pledge  of  marketable  bonds  or  stocks  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  State 
officer,  it  was  of  no  consequence  what  else  the  bank  had  or  did  not  have.  The  idea 
that  a  bank's  assets  should  redeem  its  notes  did  not  enter  inro  this  scheme  at  all. 
Since  there  were  examples  of  good  banking  present  to  the  eyesight,  like  the  State 
Bank  of  Indiana,  we  may  reasonably  ask  why  such  a  mistake  was  made.    I  caa 
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only  answer  this  question  in  one  way.  Banking  made  itself  known  to  the  g^eat 
mass  of  the  community  only  through  failed  bank  notes.  One  failed  bank  of  small 
calibre  would  make  more  impression  on  the  public  mind  than  a  dozen  others  which 
never  closed  their  doors.  This  is  on  the  principle  that  one  lost  sheep  gives  its  owner 
more  concern  than  ninety-nine  that  go  not  astray.  So  the  legislative  mind,  which 
generally  follows  the  public  mind,  became  exclusively  fixed  on  security  for  bank 
notes,  to  the  neglect  of  all  other  branches  of  the  business. 

In  practice  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  the  bank  to  have  a  place  of  business  if  its 
notes  were  secured,  and  I  remember  that  in  some  instances  where  attempts  were 
made  in  Illinois  to  present  notes  for  redemption  at  the  bank's  counter  no  counter 
was  found,  but  merely  a  hired  room  in  some  place  remote  from  any  railwa}"^  station 
and  situated  on  some  bottomless  prairie  road.  As  the  country  banks  had  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  city  banks  in  the  way  of  nest-hiding,  the  latter  resorted  first  to 
the  device  of  not  paying  out  their  own  notes  at  all,  but  borrowing  those  of  Eastern 
banks  instead.  Facilities  for  travel  were  too  good,  however,  in  the  East.  The  notes 
paid  out  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  went  home  to  be  converted  into  New  York  and 
Boston  funds  too  rapidly.  So  the  city  bankers  went  to  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
started  a  lot  of  subordinate  banks  there,  with  whose  notes  they  flooded  the  North- 
west from  Chicago  as  a  radiating  point.  None  of  these  currency  mills  actually 
failed,  but  the  rate  of  exchange  on  New  York  was  measured  by  the  cost  of  sending 
the  notes  to  their  several  Georgia  houses  for  redemption,  which  cost  was  at  that 
time  considerable. 

The  Western  free  banks  for  the  most  part  went  down  in  the  crash  of  1857,  and 
again  in  that  of  1861,  and  their  securities  being  pressed  on  the  market  simultaneously 
sank  to  low  figures,  the  notes  falling  even  lower  than  the  securities.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  design  of  the  law-Tiakers  (and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  it  was  good),  it  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  scheme  to  enable  speculators  to  sell 
bonds  to  the  publio,  and  continue  to  draw  the  interest  themselves.  It  was  possible 
under  these  laws  for  a  man  to  borrow,  sa^^,  $100,000  of  State  bonds,  deposit  them 
with  the  auditor,  receive  from  him  circulating  notes,  buy  wheat  with  these  notes, 
send  the  wheat  to  New  York,  and  sell  it  for  money  with  which  to  buy  more  bonds 
to  deposit  with  the  auditor ;  and  so  round  and  round.  This  was  actually  done  in 
some  cases,  and  it  was  considered  an  effective  way  of  procuring  an  adequate  supply 
of  money. 

What  would  have  happened  if  this  supply  had  not  existed  ?  Why,  of  course, 
the  wheat  would  have  reached  its  market  all  the  same,  and  would  have  been  sold 
for  good  money,  and  this  money  would  have  gone  to  the  wheat-producer,  instead 
of  the  wild-cat  and  red-dog  notes  that  the  State  auditor  put  his  name  and  seal  on, 
that  were  so  handsome  to  look  at,  and  that  we  were  all  so  proud  of  in  the  begin- 
ning. I  remember  how  independent  we  all  felt  when  we  had  some  of  these  triumphs 
of  art  in  our  pocket-books. 

A  process  of  essentially  the  same  kind  for  furnishing  a  supply  of  money  has 
been  going  on  in  this  country  during  the  past  fourteen  years.  The  Government 
has  been  issuing  circulating  notes  of  one  kind  and  another  on  the  basis  of  silver, 
and  although  some  $400,000,000  of  these  notes  have  been  put  in  circulation,  money 
is  not  a  whit  more  plentiful  than  it  was  befoi*e.  What  would  have  happened  if  not 
a  single  silver  note  had  been  issued,  or  a  single  ounce  of  silver  bought?  Why,  the 
products  of  the  country  would  have  been  sold  all  the  same,  and  in  the  absence  of 
silver  and  silver  notes  we  should  have  had  gold  and  gold  notes.  But,  says  some 
one,  there  is  not  gold  enough  in  the  world.  How  do  you  know  that?  You,  or  the 
likes  of  you,  said  the  same  thing  before  we  resumed  specie  payments.  You  said 
the  same  thing  before  Italy  resumed.  And  now  Austria-Hungaiy  is  preparing  to 
resume,  and  largely  with  gold  drawn  from  us.  Simultaneously  we  hear  (and  I 
believe  it  is  true)  that  Russia  has  stored  away  $500,000,000  of  gold.  I  have  not  the 
smallestdoubt  that  Austria-Hungary  will  get  all  the  gold  she  needs  for  this  pur- 
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pose,  and  that  there  will  still  be  spme  left.  I  know,  too,  that  the  ability  of  this 
country  to  draw  gold  from  tiie  world's  stock  exceeds  that  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
Hussia  combined,  and  that  if  we  wanted  more  gold  we  could  get  it.  The  first  step 
would  be  to  repeal  the  present  Silver  Law.  I  doubt  if  anything  else  would  be 
^needed.  Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  "  History  of  Civilization,"  showed  that  the  world's 
iprogrress  in  the  last  hundred  years  had  consisted  chiefly  in  repealing  bad  laws. 
There  is  abundance  of  room  left  for  that  kind  of  progress  in  our  own  country. 

THE  "BANKING  PIUNCIPLE." 

I 

The  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  the  Louisiana  and  the  Massachusetts  banks  were 
based  upon  what  is  known  to  economists  as  the  "  banking  principle,"  the  opposite, 
or  counterpart,  of  which  is  called  the  **  currency  principle."  The  banking  principle 
affirms  that  all  trade  is  barter,  that  men  would  swap  their  goods  and  services 
directly,  and  without  the  use  of  money,  if  they  could,  but  that  since  they  cannot 
(owing  to  the  complexity  of  human  affaira),  any  machine  which  will  do  this  swap- 
ping is  a  saving  and  a  gain  to  mankind. 

This  is  what  a  clearinghouse  does  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  bank  on  a  smaller  one. 
A.,  B  and  C  and  the  rest  of  the  alphabet  deposit  the  money  they  get  for  their 
various  industries  and  services  in  a  bank,  and  then  draw  their  checks  for  what  they 
want  to  buy.  This  is  the  same  as  though  they  deposited  their  various  goods  in 
the  bank  and  gave  to  each  other  orders  for  goods,  payable  in  kind  at  the  bank. 
There  would  be  practical  difficulties  in  making  the  division  at  the  bank  and  in 
handling  the  goods,  but  the  essential  natui-e  of  the  operation  is  not  changed  by 
bringing  in  another  set  of  hands  (namely,  merchants)  to  transfer  the  goods  and 
make  the  divisions.    The  fact  is,  that  all  trade  is  at  bottom  barter  and  swapping. 

Now  the  issue  and  circulation  of  bank  notes  is  only  an  extension  of  the  bank- 
check  system.  It  carries  swapping  by  machinery  one  step  further.  The  checks  of 
an  individual  often  circulate  through  three  or  four  hands  before  they  reach  the 
bank  for  payment.  The  bank  note  is  the  cashier's  check  on  the  bank.  These 
cashiers'  checks  circulate  more  widely  than  private  checks,  because  the  bank's 
credit  is  more  widely  known,  and  because  they  are  of  convenient  form  and  size. 
They  enable  the  community  to  make  small  exchanges,  to  do  small  swapping  with- 
out the  use  of  real  money.  Since  real  money  is  capital,  they  economize  the  use  of 
capital. 

THE  "CURRENCY  PRINCIPLE." 

The  currency  principle  proceeds  upon  a  theory  somewhat  different.  It  assumes 
that  a  certain  amount  of  paper  notes  will  be  wanted  by  the  public  at  all  times,  will 
always  be  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  will  never  be  presented  for  redemption. 
This  assumption  is  based  upon  experience,  and  is  much  the  same  as  assur.iing  that 
a  certain  number  of  hats  or  pairs  of  trousers  will  always  be  wanted.  *f  liis  amount 
the  Government  itself  will  furnish.  In  England  the  bank  issues  thu  amount  of 
notes,  but  it  accounts  to  the  Government  for  the  profit  over  and  akove  expenses, 
and  a  fair  compensation  for  its  own  trouble.  When  the  Bank  Act  was  passed,  the 
fiduciary  issues  of  notes  was  fixed  at  £14,000,000.  Upon  this  the  bank  was  to  make 
an  annual  payment  of  £120,000,  besides  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  note  issue 
and  managing  the  public  debt.  It  was  provided  also  that  on  the  discontinuance  of 
the  circulation  of  certain  country  banks  then  in  existence  tlie  Bank  of 
England  should  have  the  right  to  issue  a  corresponding  amount  of  notes, 
paying  a  tax  to  the  Government  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  net  amount  received  by  the  Government  from  the  bank  last 
year  was  £162,716.  The  fiduciai-y  issue  is  based  on  Government  securities.  If  the 
community  wants  any  more  notes  than  the  fiduciary  issue  (which  is  now  about 
£15,500,000),  it  can  have  them  by  paying  gold  for  them.  But  obviously  this  is  the 
same  as  using  the  gold,  since  a  note  issued  against  five  sovereigns  is  merely  like  a 
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^old  certificate  of  deposit  issued  by  our  Treasury.  True,  there  is  no  external  mark 
to  distinguish  this  Bank  of  England  note  from  any  one  of  the  £15,500,000  issued 
against  securities,  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  in  fact.  The  Bank  of  England  is 
a  perfect  representative  of  the  currency  principle,  and  the  Bank  of  France  is  a 
perfect  representative  of  the  banking  principle. 

THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLE. 

The  banking  principle  is  the  true  one  in  theory.  It  is  a  labor-saving  and 
capital-saving  machine  at  the  same  time.  It  does  for  the  lesser  transactions  of 
commerce  what  the  bill  of  exchange  and  the  clearing-house  do  for  the  greater  ones, 
and  in  the  same  way  substantially.  It  enables  trade  to  be  carried  on  to  any  extent 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  nation  by  a  series  of  offsets.  It  is  barter  reduced  to 
science.  If  there  were  no  disturbing  elements,  it  would  gradually  root  out  and 
supersede  every  other  kind  of  apparatus  for  performing  the  exchanges  of  mankind. 
It  would  do  this  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason  that  a  superior  tool 
crowds  out  and  supei*sedes  an  inferior  one— as  the  friction  match,  for  example, 
superseded  the  flint  and  tinder  box.  But  there  are  disturbing  elements.  Bad  and 
dishonest  management  of  banks  may  be  minimized,  but  cannot  be  prevented 
altogether.  The  currency  principle  has  its  raison  (T  Stre.  It  says  that  the  first 
requisite  of  any  bank-note  system  is  the  security  of  the  noteholder,  and  that 
everything  else  should  be  subordinated  to  that.  I  agree  to  that  proposition.  Any 
syst«^m  which  does  not  make  the  noteholder  secure  is  condemned  at  the  start  But 
we  have  seen  that  the  issue  of  notes  against  deposited  securities  did  not  save  the 
noteholders  from  loss  before  the  war,  while  careful  and  intelligent  systems  of 
banking  like  those  of  Louisiana,  Massachusetts  and  the  State  banks  of  Indiana  and 
Ohio  did  protect  them  fully.  I  consider  note  issuing  against  deposited  securities 
erroneous  in  principle,  because  it  uses  up  the  bank's  capital  in  procuring  its  notes, 
whereas,  it  ought  to  have  this  capital  free  at  the  outset  for  the  discount  of  com- 
mercial paper. 

Take  an  illustration.  Suppose  that  a  bank  starts  with  $100,000  of  capital. 
Under  the  plan  of  deposited  securities  it  must  pay  all  this,  and  perhaps  more,  in 
order  to  get  $90,000  of  notes  to  apply  to  the  discount  of  commercial  paper.  The 
bank  cannot  know  wiiether  the  parties  whose  paper  is  discounted  will  draw  the 
money  in  the  form  of  notes  or  will  ask  for  drafts  on  some  other  city  or  will  draw 
checks  which  will  turn  up  at  the  clearing-house  the  next  day.  If  the  parties  draw 
out  the  notes,  these  may  come  back  as  deposits  the  next  day. 

The  notes  are  assets  while  the  bank  holds  them,  but  they  are  liabilities  when 
the  public  holds  them.  E^ch  doUai*  has  cost  the  bank  $t.lO  and  the  notes  will 
perform  no  function  that  the  notes  of  the  old  State  Bank  of  Indiana 
would  not  perform.  Now,  suppose  that  the  noteholder  could  be  made  safe 
without  the  deposited  security.  Then  the  bank  would  have  $100,000  of  free  capital 
to  start  with,  plus  as  many  notes  as  the  community  would  draw  out  and  make 
tise  of.  This  amount  of  notes  is  all  that  it  can  put  out,  even  when  it  buys  them 
from  the  Government  at  $1.10  each.  Therefore,  the  $100,000  of  free  capital  is  clear 
gain  to  the  banking  business.  But,  you  say,  the  bank  has  the  interest  on  the 
<leposited  bonds.  Yes,  that  is  what  it  gets  out  of  a  permanent  investment,  but 
banks  are,  or  ought  to  be,  organized  for  discounting  short-time  commercial  paper, 
and  not  for  long-time  loans.  If  long-time  loans  are  wanted  in  the  banking  business, 
which  I  respectfully  deny,  more  money  can  be  made  by  lending  on  mortgage 
than  by  lending  to  governments. 

BANKING  ON  SECURITIES  DOOMED. 
I  have  said  that  I  think  that  the  system  of  note-issuing  on  deposited  securitiefc 
is  destined  to  perish.    Not  only  is  it  erroneous  in  that  it  absorbs  the  bank's  capital 
'before  its  doors  are  opened  for  business,  but  the  only  securities  fit  to  be  used  for 
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this  purpose  are  rapidly  disappearing  and  will  soon  be  g-one.  The  note-issuing 
feature  of  the  national  bank  system  is  moribund  already.  But  the  banking 
feature  will  cot  die,  even  if  note-issuing  comes  to  an  end.  It  is  so  interwoven  with 
the  commerce  of  the  country  that  it  will  stand,  and  necessarily  stand,  for  an 
indefinitely  long  period  with  or  without  note  issues.  The  note  circulation  of  the 
national  banks  reached  its  maximum  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions  in 
December,  1872.  At  that  time  the  number  of  banks  was  1940  and  their  capital  four 
hundred  and  eighty-two  millions.  In  September,  1891,  the  circulation  had  fallen 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions,  while  the  number  of  banks  had  risen  to 
8677  and  the  capital  to  six  hundred  and  seventy-seven  millions.  This  proves  that 
the  system  is  beneficial  and  is  approved  by  business  interests,  altogether  apart 
from  the  note-issuing  feature.  The  reason  why  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  public  have 
more  confidence  in  the  machinery  of  governmental  oversight  and  enforcement  of 
law,  under  the  national  system,  than  they  have  under  State  systems,  and  this  they 
will  continue  to  have  even  though  some  State  systems  are  as  good  or  better.  They 
know  that  the  national  system  is  uniform.  It  operates  in  the  same  way  in  Washing- 
ton City  and  Washington  State  and  everywhere  between.  When  you  know  this 
law  and  the  decision  of  the  courts  under  it,  you  know  all  that  is  necessary.  If  you 
undertake  to  learn  and  keep  track  of  the  banking  laws  and  decisions  of  forty-four 
States  and  Terrritories,  you  will  find  your  task  a  heavy  one.  There  is  now  a  move- 
ment on  foot  to  secure  uniformity  of  law  in  the  States,  touching  the  marriage 
relation,  wills,  conveyances  of  land  and  some  other  things.  As  w^e  actually  have 
uniformity  of  law  on  the  subject  of  banking,  we  had  best  keep  it. 

HOW  TO  PRESERVE  THE  NATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

Although  note-issuing  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  business  of  banking,  it  ia 
a  vastly  desirable  part.  As  has  been  shown,  it  is  a  device  for  saving  both  labor 
and  capital  in  effecting  exchanges  among  men.  Hence  we  may  assume  that  it  will 
sooner  or  later  supplant  the  present  costly  method  of  supplying  a  currency  by 
means  of  silver  bullion.  I  think  that  the  national  bank  note  can  be  preserved  and 
even  improved,  without  bond  security,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  present  law,  viz.: 

Out  of  the  present  tax  on  bank  notes  constitute  a  safety  fund  to  be  lodged  in 
the  treasury,  the  amount  of  it  to  be  computed  by  actuaries,  taking  the  national 
bank  mortality  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  as  a  basis.  After  this  sum  is  reached, 
let  the  tax  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  as  it  does  now,  as  a  part  of 
the  national  revenues  Let  the  Govern  meet  continue,  as  now,  to  be  responsible  fci« 
the  notes,  and  let  it  retain,  as  now,  a  first  lien  on  the  assets  of  failed  banks  and  on 
♦  he  liability  of  the  shareholders. 

I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  except 
bond  security  are  retained  and  enforced,  so  that  the  ratio  of  bank  mortality  shall 
not  increase.  The  report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  for  1891  shows  that 
there  have  been  164  national  bank  failures  since  the  system  first  went  into 
operation.  The  total  amount  of  circulating  notes  of  these  banks  outstanding  at 
tlie  time  of  the  failure  was  $16,209,160.  It  would  take  no  very  long  time  to 
collect  this  whole  sum  out  of  the  tax  on  national  bank  notes,  but  of  course,  only  a 
small  part  of  this  would  be  wanted  at  any  one  time.  This  sixteen  millions  of  failed 
bank  notes  was  all  that  the  whirligig  of  time  brought  in  from  April  14,  1865,  ta 
October  14,  1891,  twenty-six  and  a  half  years.  Probably  a  safety  fund,  beginning 
with  $5,000,000,  and  replenisiied  from  tmie  to  time  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax, 
would  be  ample.  But  suppose  it  were  not.  We  would  still  have  a  flrat  lien  on  the 
a-ssets.  The  assets  of  these  164  failed  banks  realized  $44,606,561,  or  nearly  three 
tiiiies  the  amount  of  their  circulating  notes.  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  safe  for 
the  Government  to  continue  its  responsibility  for  the  notes  on  these  conditions. 
We  niubt  bear  in  mind  that  almost  all  the  banks  are  sound,  and  honestly  managed^ 
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the  proportion  of  bad  ones  to  good  ones  being  as  164  to  8,677,  or  less  than  five 
per  cent.* 

Would  the  privilege  of  note-issuing  without  bond  security  tend  to  an  increase 
oX  bank  failures?  Would  rascals  take  advantage  of  the  new  facilities  for  note- 
issuing  in  order  to  swindle  the  public?  This  is  an  important  question.  We  have 
been  so  accustomed  to  bond  security  for  bank  notes  that  we  have  lost  sight  of 
some  other  requirements  of  the  law,  of  equal  or  greater  importance.  One  of  these 
is  that  every  bank  must  have  a  paid-up  capital,  and  that  evei-y  shareholder  shall  be 
liable  for  as  much  more  as  he  has  paid  in.  Moreover,  if  any  bank's  capital  is 
impaired  at  any  time,  it  must  be  made  good.  The  bona-flde  existence  of  the 
original  capital  and  the  restoration  of  it,  if  impaired,  are  secured  by  examinations 
by  public  officers.  Moreover,  no  bank  can  issue  notes  in  excess  of  ninety  per  cent. 
of  its  paid-in  capital.  Moreover,  every  bank  must  have  a  sum  equal  to  five  per 
cent,  of  its  outstanding  notes  on  deposit  at  Washington  for  current  redemption 
purposes.  All  these  provisions  are  in  the  way  of  protection  to  the  note-holder,  and 
they  are  solid  provisions  too. 

We  can  now  answer  the  question  whether  the  suggested  change  in  the  national 
banking  act  will  serve  as  an  incentive  to  deliberate  swindling,  and  thus  increase 
the  amount  of  bank  mortality  over  and  above  the  experience  of  the  past  twenty-six 
years,  which  we  have  seen  is  less  than  five  per  cent.  I  think  that  five  per  cent,  of 
failed  bank  notes  can  always  be  provided  for  out  of  the  proposed  safety  fund,  with- 
out trenching  upon  the  assets  of  the  bank  or  the  added  liability  of  the  shareholders, 
although  I  would  retain  the  fli*st  lien  on  the  same  which  the  Government  now 
holds  for  this  purpose.  I  do  not  believe  that  people  are  deliberately  going  to  risk 
100  i>er  cent,  of  their  own  capital  in  order  to  have  the  chance  of  cheating  to  the 
extent  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  it,  and  running  the  risk  of  the  State  prison  besides. 
This  answers  the  question  whether  the  suggested  change  in  the  law  will  serve  as 
an  incentive  to  deliberate  swindling,  or  not.    I  think  that  the  law  will  be  enforced 

*  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  more  precise  data  have  been  supplied  in  a  speech  made  by  the 
Hon.  A.  B.  Hepbnm,  ex-comptroller  of  the  currency,  from  fl};:ure8  supplied  by  Mr.  Ecl^els,  the  present 
comptroller,  as  follows : 

**  Now  let  us  examine  onr  own  experienre  bince  the  creation  of  the  National  banking  system.  I  am 
indebted  to  Comptroller  Bckels  for  the  following  figures  : 

Average  annual  circulation  of  National  banks,  1864  to  1894 $262,801,252 

Outstanding  circulation  of  failed  National  banks 17,819,941 

Cost  of  the  general  government  on  account  of  National  banks  as  shown  by  the -books 

of  this  office $7,610,169 

Additional  estimated  cost c 7,732,914 

15,8W,08r 

Tax  of  1-4  of  1  per  cent,  for  81  years , 21,917,098 

Tax  of  1-5  of  1  per  cent,  for  31  years 17,533,074 

••  In  regard  to  which  he  says  in  reply  to  my  letter : 

*  These  flgnres  verify  your  conclusions  to  the  effect  that  a  tax  on  outstanding  circulation  of  on<sfirth 
of  one  ner  cent,  would  have  repaid  the  cost  of  the  National  banks  to  the  general  govemmeot,  and  aluo  that 
a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  would  have  redeemed  the  notes  of  oil  failed  National  banks,— Id  fact,  a 
tax  of  two-flfths  of  one  per  cent,  would  have  been  ample  to  meet  both  the  cost  of  that  system  wind  the 
redemption  of  the  notes  of  failed  National  banks.'' 

(Signed)  Jaxes  H.  Eckels,  Comptroller. 

"  If  an  annual  tax  of  two-fifths  of  one  per  cent,  would  suffice  to  defray  all  expense  and  rcdeom  every 
note  of  every  failed  bank  for  the  pant  thirty-one  years,  a  five  per  cent,  guarantee  fund  is  certainly  i^mple  to 
protect  the  government  against  loss  in  guaranteeing  the  redemption  of  notes  under  the  proposed  law.  But 
as  further  evidence  let  me  read  the  following  letter  from  Comptroller  Eckels  : 

'  Septsmber  27th,  1894. 

*In  further  answer  to  your  letter  of  September  13,  you  are  respectfully  advised  that  the  loss  to  the 
general  government  on  account  of  circulation  of  failed  National  banics,  up  to  January  1st,  1K94,  had  there 
been  no  bond  deposit,  would  have  been  $1,119,253.  Of  this  amount  $958,247  represents  the  loss  bv  banks 
whose  trnsts  are  still  open  and  may  pay  further  dividends,  thus  reducing  the  amount  lant  nauieii.  The 
Ubles  showing  the  full  amount  of  dividends  paid  by  all  failed  National  banks  are  not  yet  completed,  but  an 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  each  trust  develops  the  fact  that  there  would  have  been  no  Iohs  on  circula- 
tion other  than  above  indicated.    This  statement  applies  to  all  failures  down  to  January  1,  l.S»4. 

(Signed)  Jaxks  U.  Eckels,  Comptroller.' 

•'  Under  present  laws  the  government  is  bound  to  redeem  all  notes  of  all  failed  banks,  and  is  given  a 
prior  lien  upon  the  assets  of  the  failtnl  banks  to  reimburne  such  payment.  With  this  law  in  force  and 
without  bonds  to  secure  circulation,  the  government  would,  during  this  thirty-one  yearn,  have  lost  not 
«»c«^nK  $1^89.258.  An  annual  tax  of  three-hnndredlhs  of  one  per  cent.,  upon  circulatii)n,  would  have 
covered  this  loss.  Surely,  a  five  per  cent,  guarantee  fund  will  make  the  notes  proposed  in  ihia  plan 
perfectly  secure.'*  *^ 
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as  well  and  as  thoroughly  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  probably  more 
so,  since  each  bank  faiUire  teaches  the  comptroller's  office  some  lesson.  We  ought 
not  to  stand  shivering  over  the  approaching  wreck  of  the  national  bank-note 
system.  Those  who  think  that  it  ought  to  be  preserved  should  be  willing  to  try 
some  experiments.  This  world  Ij*  not  made  up  principally  of  cheats  and  rascais. 
The  preponderance  of  honest  and  capable  men  in  the  banking  business,  as  we  can 
prove,  is  more  than  ninety -five  per  cent.  But  if  worst  comes  to  worst — if  hank 
mortality  should  increase  under  the  proposed  change — Congress  is  always  at  hapd 
to  make  needed  amendments  to  the  law.     Wisdom  will  not  die  with  us. 

THE  SAFETY-FUND  PRINCIPLE. 

The  safety-fund  principle  is  no  new  one  in  our  history.  It  was  adopted  in  New 
York  as  long  ago  as  1829.  Each  bank  was  required  by  law  to  pay  to  the  State 
Treasurer  one-half  per  cent,  on  its  stock  until  three  per  cent,  is  accumulated.  By 
some  mistake  or  accident  in  framing  the  law,  the  safety-fund  was  made  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  all  the  debts  of  failed  banks  instead  of  the  circulating  notes 
only.  The  preliminary  discussion  shows  that  the  intention  was  to  protect  the 
noteholders  only.  The  contributions  to  the  fund  began  in  1831.  In  1835  the 
number  of  safety-fund  banks  was  seventy-six,  with  a  circulation  of  $14,000,000. 
The  amount  in  the  safety  fund  was  $400,000.  During  the  fii-st  twelve  years  of  its 
operation  no  safety-fund  bank  failed,  and  the  fund  was  not  drawn  upon,  for  although 
the  panic  of  1837  had  supervened,  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  was  legalized 
for  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  all  the  banks  resumed.  In  1841  six  safety 
fund  banks  failed,  there  being  ninety  contributing  banlcs  at  that  time  and  $841,000 
in  the  fund.  Then  the  mistake  of  making  the  fund  applicable  to  all  the  liabilities 
of  the  failed  banks,  instead  of  confining  it  to  circulating  notes,  was  discovered. 
Litigation  and  injunctions,  delay  and  consequent  depreciation  of  notes  followed^ 
which  we  have  not  time  to  recapitulate.  They  have  been  carefully  compiled  by 
the  late  John  Jay  Knox.*  The  upshot  is  that  if  the  safety-fund  had  been  applicable 
only  to  the  circulating  notes,  it  would  have  redeemed  every  failed  bank  note  during 
the  twenty-five  years  that  the  system  lasted.  Millard  Fillmore,  who  was  comp- 
troller of  the  State  in  1848,  gives,  in  his  report  of  that  year,  the  exact  figures  up 
to  that  time.  He  shows  that  the  (Contributions  to  the  safety-fund  had  been 
$1,876,068  and  the  notes  of  the  failed  banks  $1,548,558,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $327,505 
as  against  circulation.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  pregnant  fact  in  the  history  of 
banking  in  this  country.  The  safety-fund  system  and  the  bond-security  system 
ran  side  by  side  with  each  other  in  New  York  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy, 
with  comparative  results  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former.  Comptroller  Flagg,  in 
his  report  for  the  year  1846,  says:  **Iu  the  security  of  the  public  under  each 
system,  our  experience  in  tiie  failure  of  ten  safety-fund  banks,  and  about  three 
times  as  many  of  free  banks,  proves  that  the  contributions  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  annually  on  the  capital  of  the  safety-fund  banks  have  thus  far  afforded  as 
much  protection  as  the  deposit  with  the  comptroller  by  the  free  banks  of  a  sum 
nominally  equal  to  all  the  bills  issued  by  them.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  a 
statement  under  the  head  of  insolvent  free  banks,  that  the  loss  to  billholders,  on 
the  supposition  that  all  the  securities  had  been  stocks  of  this  State,  and  bonds  and 
mortgages,  would  have  benn  over  sixteen  per  cent.,  while  the  actual  loss  has  been 
nearly  thirty-nine  per  cent.*'  The  constitution  of  New  York,  adopted  in  1846^ 
makes  noteholders  preferred  creditors  of  all  failed  banks.  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  this  preference  of  the  claims  of  noteholders  upon  the  assets  of  failed 
banks  has  become  an  axiom  in  banking  law  and  science,  and  is  no  longer  called  iQ 
question. 

The  late  Mr.  Knox,  whose  authority  is  far  greater  than  mine  on  any  banking 

•  See  Rhodes'  Journal  qf  Banking,  April,  1802 
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question,  argued  in  his  rep>ort  as  comptroller  of  the  currency  for  1882,  against  the 
safety-fund  plan  and  all  other  plans  for  keeping  the  national  bank  note  system 
alive  without  bond  security.  I  mention  this  lest  I  may  seem  to  have  overlooked 
it.  Mr.  Knox  changed  his  mind  on  this  subject  completely  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  as  he  told  me  and  others. 

It  is  proper,  nevertheless^,  to  notice  one  of  the  arguments  in  his  1882  report,  viz.: 
That  although  the  assets  of  failed  banks  when  taken  together  are  ample  to 
reimburse  the  Oovernment  for  the  redemption  of  failed  bank  notes,  yet  some  bank 
failures  are  worse  than  others,  and  some  of  them  would  leave  hardly  anything  in 
the  way  of  assets.  Of  course,  we  could  not  make  good  the  deficit  of  one  bank  with 
the  excess  of  others.  The  State  of  New  York  once  had  a  similar  difficulty  to  deal 
with.  When  she  discovered  that  the  blundering  legislation  of  1829  had  left  a 
shortage  in  the  safety-fund,  she  made  it  good  by  an  issue  of  her  own  bonds  and 
reimbursed  herself  out  of  the  safety-fund  when  subsequently  replenished.  The 
National  Government  could  do  the  same,  and  having  the  taxing  power  always  in 
hand  would  not  need  to  wait  long  for  reimbursement.  For  Mr.  Knox's  later  views, 
see  an  officially  published  "Interview  between  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  John  Jay  Knox,  on  the  16th  day  of 
January,  1890,"  page  14. 

The  comptroller  of  the  currency  in  his  last  report  recommends  an  extension  of 
the  present  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States  for  twenty,  thirty  and  forty  years 
beyond  its  present  term  at  two  per  cent,  interest  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
national  bank  notes.  There  are  serious  objections  to  this  plan  from  political  and 
economical  points  of  view,  but  an  equally  serious  one  from  the  banking  point  of 
view  is  that  it  is  inadequate.  If  carried  out,  it  would  leave  the  banks  just  where 
they  are  now.  There  is  no  profit  in  banking  on  a  two  per  cent.  bond.  The  present 
marasmus  would  be  continued  indefinitely.  We  hope  for  something  better.  We 
ought  to  strive  for  a  system  that  will  be  really  elastic  and  responsive  to  the  wants 
of  trade.  The  present  system  is  as  stiff  as  a  ram*s  horn  and  almost  as  crooked. 
One  popular  argument  brought  against  the  national  banking  system  is  that  in 
order  to  get  $G0  of  circulation  we  must  first  withdraw  $100  from  the  community. 
This  is  a  valid  criticism  as  regards  the  localities  not  provided,  or  inadequately 
provided,  with  banks. 

An  objection  may  be  raised  in  reference  to  the  source  of  the  proposed  safety 
fund.  This  source  is  the  present  tax  on  national  bank  notes.  It  may  be  said,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  national  revenue  and  that  it  cannot  be 
spared,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  it  can  be  spared  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  In 
answer  to  the  latter  objection  I  venture  to  say  that  this  tax  never  will  be  repealed 
until  some  way  is  found  to  carry  on  government  without  revenue.  Moreover  it 
ought  not  to  be  repealed.  As  regards  the  Government's  need  of  this  particular 
item  of  revenue :  The  tax  for  the  fiscal  year  1891  amounted  to  $1,216,104— a  very 
small  amount  in  the  sum  total  of  Government  receipts,  but  I  agree  that  at  the 
present  time  the  treasury  needs  to  look  after  its  sixpences.  This  tax  is  one  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  circulation.  If  the  requirement  of  low  interest  bond  security 
were  relaxed,  the  tax  might  be  doubled  without  harm  or  injustice.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Government  of  England  exacts  two  per  cent,  interest  or  tax  from  the 
bank  on  all  fiduciary  note  issues  over  and  above  the  original  £14,000,000.  But  if 
such  a  tax  should  be  really  oppressive  under  the  new  conditions,  the  excess  would 
be  remitted  as  soon  as  the  safety  fund  had  reached  the  required  limit. 

I  should  consider  it  indispensable  that  the  Government  should  continue  to  be, 
as  it  is  now,  responsible  for  the  note  issues.  I  think  that  any  government. 
National  or  State,  should  be  responsible  for  everything  that  it  allows  to  circulate 
as  money.  A  *'ight  step  in  this  regard  was  taken  in  the  Silver-Purchase  Act  of 
July  14,  1890,  which  makes  the  Government  responsible  for  the  redemption  of  the 
silver  notes  in  gold.    True,  this  act  is  only  declaratory  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
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States,  but  it  is  mandatory  upon  any  honest  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  I  venture 
to  say  will  never  be  departed  from. 

BANK-NOTE  INFLATION. 

The  question  may  bo  asked,  what  is  to  be  the  limit  to  national  bank  notes 
issued  in  this  way  ?  At  present  the  limit  is  fixed  by  the  deposited  securities. 
What  guarantee  shall  we  have  against  cun'ency  inflation,  if  currency  can  be  had 
on  such  cheap  terms?  The  answer  is  that  the  law  now  limits  the  circulation  of 
banks  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  paid  in  capital  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  to  eighty, 
seventy-flve  and  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  larger  ones.  We  do  not  propose  to  alter 
that,  although  we  have  seen  that  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  was  allowed  to  issue 
notes  to  the  amount  of  double  its  capital,  and  the  banks  of  Louisiana  could  issue 
without  any  limit  at  all,  and  that  these  institutions  were  almost  the  only  ones  in 
the  country  that  did  not  suspend  in  the  panic  of  1857.  There  is  hardly  time  to  go 
into  an  argument  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing,  under  modern  condi- 
tions, as  bank-note  inflation  on  a  gold  basis.  I  might  quote  many  authorities  on 
this  point,  but  I  w^ill  refer  you  to  the  latest  treatise  on  banking,  and  one  of  the  best 
I  am  acquainted  with— that  of  Professor  Dunbar.  This  author  shows  in  simple 
language,  and  with  illustrations  that  anybody  can  understand,  that  a  bank  is 
pow^erless  either  to  put  out  notes  or  to  keep  them  out.  That  power  resides  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  those  who  hold  checks  on  the  bank  and  have  the  right  to 
draw  money  from  it.  What  is  called  bank-note  inflation  is  a  consequence  and  not 
a  cause  of  general  inflation.  You  all  remember,  doubtless,  the  commercial  crisis 
of  1873,  and  if  you  do,  you  remember  that  the  requirement  of  bond  security  for 
bank  notes  did  not  prevent  it  from  being  one  of  the  most  disastrous  panics  in  our 
history. 

coivcLrsiow. 

If  the  plan  here  sketched,  or  something  like  it,  should  be  adopted,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  State  bank  notes,  since  every  facility  that  a  State  could  grant  for  the 
issue  of  a  sound  and  safe  currency  would  be  granted  by  the  National  Government 
I  take  it  that  nobody  is  in  favor  of  an  unsound  or  unsafe  currency.  I  feel  sure  that 
any  political  party  which  fathers  an  unsound  or  unsafe  currency  will  be  severely 
dealt  with  at  the  polls.  I  know  that  there  is  Oi  deep-seated  prejudice  against 
national  banks,  but  that  prejudice  grows  out  of  a  belief  that  the  banks  draw  inter- 
est on  the  bonds  and  on  the  notes  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  make  a  double  profit. 
It  cannot  exist  if  there  are  no  bonds  there,  but  if,  in  place  thereof,  each  bank  is 
required  to  contribute  to  a  safety  fund.  Probably  such  a  measure  would  put  an 
end  to  silver  purchases,  since  there  could  no  longer  be  any  apprehension  or  pretence 
of  a  shortage  of  currency.  The  danger  of  free  coinage  of  silver  has,  in  my  judg- 
ment, passed  away,  notwithstanding  some  mutterings  on  the  horizon,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  Purchase  Act  as  a  disturbing  element. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  remark  that  you  have  got  to  do  something.  Time  is 
running  on.  The  national-bank  system  is  running  out,  and  nothing  is  taking  its 
place.  Every  instructed  person  knows  that  governments  have  no  facilities  for  fur- 
nishing money  to  their  people,  and  ought  never  to  do  such  a  thing,  and  never  can 
do  so  without  producing  mischief.  All  the  financial  heresies  of  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  have  had  their  origin  in  the  Legal  Tender  Act  of  1862.  This  has  been 
the  parent  of  an  unnumbered  progeny  of  wrong  ideas.  To  give  a  history  of  all  the 
bad  monetary  conceits  that  have  been  enacted  into  law,  or  are  waiting  to  be 
enacted,  or  have  been  killed  or  temporarily  stunned  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  would  take  more  time  than  we  have  at  our  disposal.  The  largest  part  of 
my  work  as  a  journalist  during  that  period  has  consisted  in  clubbing  financial  here- 
sies which  have  had  their  root  in  the  Legal  Tender  Act,  and  would  otherwise  never 
have  existed. 
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Each  number  contains  a  special  dlicuiiion  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


THE  LESSON   OF  EXPERIENCE. 


BxroRB  TAKiiro. 

**  The  general  a»$embly  may  incorporate  one  bank- 
ing eompnny,  and  no  mere,  to  be  in  operation  at 
ceie  time,  *  *  The  capital  etock  of  the  bank  to 
be  incorporated  shall  never  exceed  $6,000,000.  at  leaet 
4me-half  of  tahich  ehall  be  rteerced  for  the  uee  qf  the 

iSftfto.'^— *"ON8TlTrTloN  OP  MISSOURI,  18«). 

*'  One  suite  bank  may  be  eetablished,  icith  such 
number  «/  branches  as  the  general  assembly  may, 
frotn  itme  to  time,  deem  erj)edient  *  *  At  Uaet 
tufo-MflUs  of  the  capital  stock  shall  be  reserved  for 
the  Slate.'"'  -Constitution  op  Alabama,  1819. 

*'  The  general  assembly  may  incorporate  one  State 
i>ank,  with  such  amount  of  capi'al  as  may  be  deettied 
necessary^  and  such  number  qf  branches  ae  may  be 
required  for  the  public  convenience,  which  shall 
become  the  repository  qf  the  funds  belonging  to  or 
under  the  control  qf  the  State;  and  shall  be  required 
to  loan  them  out  throughout  the  State,  and  in  each 
county  in  proportion  to  representation.^'— Con  stitu- 
tios  OF  Arkansas,  1886. 

"^o  bank  shall  be  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
teithout  the  reservation  of  a  right  to  subscribe  for, 
in  behalf  qf  the  State,  at  least  one  fourth  jtartofthe 
ct^fital  etock  thereqf.  and  the  appoin/ment  qf  a  pro- 
portion qf  the  directors  equal  to  the  stock  subscribed 
/Jw."— Constitution  op  Mississiffi,  1317. 


After  Taking. 

"  No  State  bank  shall  hereafter  be  created,  nor 
shall  the  State  own  or  be  liable  for  any  stock  in  any 


corporation  or  Joint-stock  company,  or  association 

*^  t. — ti created,  or  hereafter  '^ 

OP  Missouri,  ltf75. 


for  banking  purposes  now  created,  or  hereafter  { 
be  creo/tftf.*— Constitution  (     "'  '    " 


*'  The  Stale  shall  not  be  a  stockholder  in  any  bank^ 
nor  shall  the  credit  of  the  State  ever  be  given  or 
loaned  to  tmy  banking  company,  or  association,  or 
a>f7»ra/i<w.*— Constitution  op  Alabama,  1887. 

"  No  bank  or  banking  institution  shall  be  hereqfter 
incorporated  or  established  in  this  State."'— Coaari' 

TUTIONAL  AMRNDM KNT  OF  1846 

*'  Neither  the  State  nor  any  city,  county,  town,  or 
otlier  municipality  in  this  State  shall  ever  loan  its 
credit  for  any  purpose  ti?Aa^tfrer."— Constitution 
OP  Arkansas,  1874. 


"  The  credit  qf  the  State  shall  not  be  pledged  or 
loaned  in  aid  qf  any  person,  aswciation,  or  corpora- 
tion; nor  shall  the  State  hertqffer  become  a  stock- 
holder in  any  corporation  or  association,^'— CoK' 

STITUTION  OP  MlSS18SU*PI,  186S. 
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STATES   AS   BANKERS.* 


CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS  COMPRISED. 

It  is  intended  in  this  sketch  to  describe  not  the  general  classes  of  banks  which 
in  recent  discussions  have  ordinarily  been  termed  **  State  Banks,"  but  only  those 
in  which  the  State  was  interested  either  as  the  principal  stockholder,  or  through 
having  a  part  in  their  management,  or  those  which,  acting  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the- 
State,  were  given  so  much  prestige  as  to  be  considered  State  institutions,  when 
contrasted  wiih  other  banks  less  favored. 

It  is  evident  that  no  hard  and  fast  line  of  classification  can  be  drawn.  Doubt- 
less some  of  the  institutions  here  included  might  very  properl^r  have  been  left  for 
description  elsewhere ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  therearo  other  institutions  in  which 
the  interest  of  the  State  was  such  that  they  might  not  improperly  have  been  in- 
cluded. Interesting  as  may  be  the  question  of  State  investments  in  banking  cor- 
porations, such  investments  alone,  where  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  State  interests 
to  dominate  the  control  of  the  bank,  have  not  been  considered  as  sufficient  to 
waiTant  mention  here. 

COLONIAL  EXAMPLES. 

The  few  instances  here  given  of  the  connections  of  the  colonies  with  the  business 
of  banking  among  their  citizens  are  interesting  as  being  the  forerunners  of  the 
later  State  institutions  which  are  hereafter  described  ;  and  if  they  seem  to  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  issues  of  fiat  currency  than  of  banking,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, first,  that  they  are  in  fact  merely  the  few  instances  of  such  issues  in  the  various 
colonies  which  were  placed  upon  a  banking  basis ;  and  second,  that  banking  as  such 
had  then  hardly  made  an  impression  upon  the  business  world. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  tne  instances  here  cited  are  intended  as  a 
summary  of  the  issues  of  paper  money  by  the  colonies.  Several  of  the  others 
issued  paper  money  at  different  times,  and  several  of  the  colonies  named  below 
issued  currency  on  other  occasions  than  those  cited  here.  But  the  operations  to 
which  attention  is  here  directed  are  those  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  banking, 
the  notes  being  loaned  out  in  various  ways  within  the  colony — chiefly  upon  landed 
security — and  not  used,  as  in  other  cases,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  colonial 
governments. 

Massachusetts  in  1714  issued  £50,000  in  bills,  which  were  put  in  the  hands  of  five 
trustees  and  loaned  out  in  sums  of  from  £50  to  £500,  **  at  five  per  cent,  on  safe  mort- 
gages on  real  estate,  one-fifth  part  of  the  principal  payable  each  year."  Though 
the  period  of  the  loans  was  thus  restricted  to  five  years,  they  seem  to  have  been 
renewable,  and  some  of  them  were  out  over  thirty  years.  The  income  was  to  be 
used  to  meet  public  expenses.  This  loan  was  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  fiiistrat- 
ing  "  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  fund  or  bank  of  credit  upon  a  land  security  "  at 
that  time  projected  by  individuals  in  the  colony. 

An  additional  loan  of  £100,000  was  ordered  in  1716.  **  This  amount  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  county  Trustees  ;  was  proportioned  to  each  county  according 
to  its  tax  ;  secured  by  mortgaged  estates  of  double  the  value  of  the  sum  borrowed, 
each  loan  not  exceeding  £500  nor  under  £25,  for  ten  years  at  five  per  cent.,  paid 
annually.  The  profits  to  help  pay  for  the  expenses  of  government,  and  the  bills  to 
be  returned  at  the  end  of  this  period  and  burnt.  Frequent  litigations  subsequently 
arose  in  the  settlement  of  the  mortgages  for  this  money.  A  speedy  result  of  this 
emission  was  to  depreciate  the  paper  currency  by  raising  silver  to  12s.  the  oz."  f 

In  1781  a  further  issue  of  £50,000  upon  practically  the  same  terms  was  loaned 
out. 

Rhode  Island,  In  1715  there  was  emitted  what  was  called  the  First  Bank  of 
£40,000.  The  bills  were  issued  by  the  colony  and  loaned  out  to  inhabitants 
at  5  per  cent,  interest,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  on  real  estate  security.  In 
May,  1721,  a  second  bank  of  £40,000  was  issued  and  loaned  out  like  the  first, 
except  that  the  period  of  the  loan  was  but  five  years,  which  was  afterwards 
extended  to  thirteen  years.     Other  banks  continued  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time, 

*The  writer  ncknow ledges  ppf^cial  indebtedne^B  to  the  followiog  eourcee,  of  which  free  use  bu  beea 
made  in  the  preparaiion  of  thiH  pamphlet : 

J.  J.  Knox,  History  of  Banking  in  the  United  Statefi,  in  Rhodes"  Journal  of  Banking^  1B92. 

R.  T.  Durrctt,  Early  Banl«ine  In  Kentucky,  in  Proceedingi  qf  Kentucky  Banker*''  AmxiatUm.  1898. 

Lvraan  J.  Gage,  Bank8  and  Banking  in  IllinoiB,  in  World's  CongreM  of  Bankers  and  FinanHers,  18INL 

J.  H.  Fitts.  Sketch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Alabama,  in  Proceedings  qf  Alahama  Bankers'.' »-"--  — - 

Geo.  B.  Reed,  Sketch  of  the  Early  History  of  Banking  in  Vermont,  1879. 
t  Felt :  Early  MaBsachuBetts  Currency,  1839,  p.  70. 
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in  addition  to  which  there  were  occasional  issues  for  the  relief  of  the  treasury 
which  were  not  loaned  out  as  were  the  **  banks." 

Pennsylvania  in  1728,  issupd  15,000  pounds,  which  was  loaned  out  at  five  per 
cent,  upon  landed  security  or  upon  plate  deposited  in  the  loan  office ;  the  bills  were 
made  a  leg'al  tender,  and  their  gradual  reduction  provided  for  by  enacting  that  one- 
eighth  of  the  principal  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  interest  should  be  paid  annually. 
They  seem  to  have  maintained  their  value  much  better  than  the  most  of  the 
colonial  issues. 

New  Jersey.  Here  may  be  found  instances  of  the  "  loan  banks  "  issued  on  the 
pattern  of  Rhode  Island  ana  Pennsylvania. 

Georgia  also,  between  1155  and  1760  issued  a  small  amount  of  circulation  under 
the  loan  bunk  scheme.  In  1760,  and  even  as  late  as  1786,  further  issues  of  the  same 
kind  were  authorized. 

South  Carolina^  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Tuscaroras,  and  to  accommodate  domestic  trade,  in  1712  established  a  public  Bank, 
and  issued  £48,000  in  bills  of  credit  called  Bank  bills,  to  be  lent  out  on  interest 
on  landed  and  personal  security,  and  to  be  sunk  gradually  at  the  rate  of  £4,000 
a  year.  Soon  after  the  emission  of  these  Bank  bills  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the 
price  of  produce  rose,  advancing  in  the  firet  year  to  150,  and  in  the  second  year  to 
200  per  cent.  In  1736  a  further  emission  of  £210,000,  to  be  loaned  at  8  per  cent., 
took  place.     By  1740  exchange  on  London  had  risen  to  800:100. 

STATE  EXPERIENCE. 
Vermont. 

In  1806,  after  repeated  unsucces.sful  attempts  on  the  part  of  individuals  to 
secure  the  incorporation  of  a  bank,  the  Legislature  (for  the  purpose  of  superseding 
private  applications  and,  as  was  supposed,  securing  to  the  State  the  whole  profits 
of  banking)  created  the  Vermont  State  Bunk,  with  one  branch  at  Woodstock  and 
another  at  Middlebury.  The  first  section  enacts  that  **  all  the  stock  in  said  bank, 
and  all  the  profits  arising  therefrom,  shall  be  the  property  of  this  State,  and  be 
under  the  sole  direction  and  disposal  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State  forever."  The 
bank  was  to  be  managed  by  13  directors  chosen  by  the  Legislature — six  on  each 
side  of  the  mountain — attached  to  the  branch  in  their  respective  sections — and  one 
at  large.  The  directors  chose  from  among  their  number  the  president,  who  signed 
all  the  bills  and  was  ex  officio  a  director  of  each  branch. 

Disci'etionary  power  was  given  to  the  branches  to  borrow  monev,  each  on  its 
own  credit,  but  at  an  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent.;  and  no  bills  were  to  be 
issued  at  either  branch  in  excess  of  the  specie  on  hand  until  that  should  amount  at 
such  branch  to  $25,000 ;  after  which  it  was  authorized  to  issue  not  exceeding  three 
times  the  amount  of  specie  until  it  amounted  to  $300,000.  The  treasurer  of  the 
State  advanced  about  $500  to  buy  plates  and  paper,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
extent  of  the  actual  capitalization  of  the  institution.  The  manner  in  which  the 
bank  went  into  operation  seems  to  have  been  by  exchanges  of  specie  for  notes, 
dollar  for  dollar,  made  by  prospective  borrowera  until  the  required  $25,000  specie 
was  obtained,  and  then  loans  were  made  in  the  bills  of  the  bank  to  those  persons — 
in  several  instances  with  the  understanding  that  the  borrower  should  keep  in  bank 
or  market  a  fund  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  taken  by  him. 

In  their  first  report  to  the  Legislature,  in  1807.  the  Directors  state  that  they 
commenced  the  issue  of  bills  in  February,  and  by  Sept.  30th  there  was  due  the  banlc 
$139,757.23  The  bills  were  of  the  denominations  of  50c,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50, 
$1.75,  $2.00  and  $5.0n.  This  report  closes  with  the  following:  **The  obstacles 
which  were  inseparable  from  an  institution  established  on  principles  hitherto  un- 
attempted  in  the  banking  system  have  been  happily  surmounted  and  the  practic- 
ability of  those  principles  established.  The  high  credit  and  extensive  circulation 
of  our  bills,  we  trust,  are  sufficient  to  inspire  the  public  confidence,  and  to  insure 
a  continuance  of  their  patronage.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislature,  we 
are  induced  to  believe  that  this  institution  may  become  highly  conducive  to  the 
convenience  of  the  citizens,  and  a  productive  source  of  revenue  to  the  State." 

The  scheme  worked  so  well  at  the  outset  that  in  1807  two  other  branches  were 
established — one  at  Burlington  and  the  other  at  Westminster — and  three  of  the 
directors  assigned  to  each.  To  give  confidence  to  the  holders  of  the  bills,  the 
treasurer  was  directed  to  deposit  in  the  branches  all  the  funds  of  the  State,  wliich, 
in  fact,  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the  annual  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
State  government;  and  provision  was  made  that  if  any  pereon  recovered  judgment 
against  the  bank,  the  court  rendering  the  same  was  empowered  to  draw  lor  the 
amount,  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  on  the  State  treasury.  By  these  enactments  the 
credit  of  t>to  State  became  fully  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  the  bank. 
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which  seem  to  have  had  about  the  same  freedom  of  circulation  as  the  notes  of  other 
incorporated  banks  in  the  interior  of  New  England.  But  having  in  other  respects 
no  real  capital,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  bank  was  in  danger  of  suffering  from  the 
want  of  punctuality  on  the  part  of  debtors,  and  the  slow  process  of  collections  in 
the  ordinary  course* of  law  ;  to  remedy  which,  in  1809,  the  cashiers  were  virtually 
constituted  a  court  of  record  and  authorized  to  enter  up  judgment  summarily  and 
issue  execution  on  all  debts  due  more  than  three  days  to  their  respective  branches. 

In  1810  the  State  government  found  further  cause  for  alarm,  and  restricted  the 
loans  to  twice  the  amount  of  specie  on  hand,  and  in  no  case  to  exceed  $1,000  to  any 
one  pei*son  or  company ;  and  the  directors  were  ordered  to  report  the  names  of  all 
delinquent  debtors,  and  publish  in  the  newspapers  the  names  of  such  as  were  in 
default  more  than  eight  months.  The  bills  were  also  made  a  legal  tender  for  taxes 
and  in  redemption  of  property  sold  for  non-payment  of  taxes.  All  this  availed 
nothing,  however ;  neighboring  banks  were  failing,  or  fast  becoming  bankrupt ; 
and  in  1811  the  Assembly  prohibited  the  reception  of  the  bills  of  other  banks  in 
payments  to  the  State,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the 
State  bank,  which  was  evidently  in  a  fair  wav  to  follow  the  foreign  banks  into  a 
state  of  insolvency.    One  of  the  branches  had  already  been  closed. 

In  1812  a  land  tax  was  assessed  upon  the  State  of  one  cent  per  acre  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  with  which  to  redeem  the  bills  of  the  bank,  the  affairs  of 
which  were  then  closed  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  amount  of  loss  to  the  State 
treasury  w^as  never  definitely  ascertained.  All  other  creditore  of  the  bank  were 
paid  in  full.  About  $280,000  of  the  bills  received  by  the  treasurer  of  the  State 
were  never  redeemed  by  the  bank — viz.:  $130,000  received  in  payment  of  taxes 
prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  land  tax,  and  about  $10.J,000  raised  W  the  land  tax 
for  the  redemption  of  such  as  were  then  outstanding.  The  assets  of  the  bank  were 
reported  as  being  available  for  about  $30,000 ;  but  whether  more  or  less  was 
realized  is  not  apparent.  Accepting  this  estimate,  it  would  seem  that  the  State 
lost  about  $200,000  on  the  venture. 

From  the  following  statements  of  the  condition  of  the  bank  upon  different 
dates,  much  can  be  gathered  as  to  the  gradual  winding  up  of  the  institution  :  * 


OCTOBER,,  1808. 


Notes  discounted $439,8^8  89 

Slate  orden,  accounts  and  receiptH 70,:i85  09 

Coin,  U.  S.  bills,  and  deposited  in  Boston  167,59^  12 


$687,722  00 


Bills  in  circolation $548,905  75 

Checks,  etc.,  outsunding 49.227  84 

Due  the  Siate  Treasurer 79,010  97 

Profits 11.171  44 


$687,722  00 

Up  to  September  30,  1809,  bills  to  the  amount  of  $760,825.50  had  been  issued,  of 
which  $404,599.75  were  still  in  circulation.  The  profits  at  that  time  amounted  to 
^2,412.48. 

1810. 

Notes  discounted $290,464  65 

Bills  of  other  branches 12,425  75 

Specie s«,496  14 


$305,886  44 


Bills  in  circulation $211,8S1  00 

Checks  outstanding 67,587  98 

Contitigeni  ezpennts 2,961  82 

ProfiU 83,066  19 


$806,886  44 


1811. 


Notes  discounted $145,313  21 

Land  taken  on  execution 9,550  14 

Specie 8,046  24 

Bills  of  other  branches,  etc 8,731  42 

$166,611  01 


Bills  in  circulation $94,032  40 

Checks  outsunding 26,9919  40 

ProfiU 44,769  11 


$166,641  01 


1812. 


Notes  discounted 

Lands  Uken  on  execution. 
Bills  of  oiher  branches  . . . 

Specie 

SUte  orders 


Bills  of  broken  banks $3,052  00 

Expenses  from  the  first  ....  27,176  80 
Paid  interest  on  deposits  .. .  10,214  12 
Unaccounted  for 18,680  89 


$95,418  80 

11,062  20 

7,753  75 

6,901  £0 

227  66 

$121,366  n 


54,123  81 


Bills  in  circulation $78,481  75 

Bank  checks  oautanding 80,465  70 

$106,897  45 
Received  in  discounU,  interest  and  prem- 
iums  from  the  first 66,592  57 

$175,190  08 


$175,490  02 

1813. 

Bank  committee  reported  that  on  October  11th  there  were  bills  of  the  bank 
unredeemed  outstanding  amounting-  to  ^6,522.25  ;  of  which  sum  the  State  treasurer 

♦  Geo.  B.  Reed  :  SJutchof  the  Early  Iliatory  qf  Banking  in  Vermont^  1879. 
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held  nearly  half.    The  specie  and  current  bills  on  hand  in  the  bank  at  the  8am% 
time  amounted  to  $2,671.07. 

1814. 

BlUa  In  circulation $58,680  00 

Bank  checka  outatanding  (supposed) 4,500  OG 

$63,180  00 

Of  which  earn  the  State  Treasurer  had  on  deposit  in  bills $30,255  25 

And  in  checks 3,800  00      42,555  25 

OuUlanding $20,624  75 

The  property  belonging  to  the  bank,  consisting  of  bonds  and  debts  dae,  amounted  to $77,550  00 

1822. 
The  property  of  the  bank  in  1822  consisted  of : 

Lands  and  farms  in  several  towns  of  the  State  taken  on  execution,  at $21,686  00 

Noica  9,288  94 

liotes  doabtf ul  and  bad 9,161  43 

$40,110  M 

The  State  had  redeemed  all  of  the  outstanding  bills  aud  checks  of  the  bank, 
receiving  them  in  payment  for  taxes.  The  affairs  of  the  bank  were  not  all  settled 
up  until  about  the  year  1845. 

Kentucky. 

The  second  State  which  really  ventured  so  far  into  the  field  now  under  dis- 
cussion as  to  inaugurate  under  its  own  auspices  a  fully  equipped  banking  institu- 
tion  was  Kentucky. 

For  ten  years  after  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Union,  there  was 
nothing  within  its  limits  that  would  answer  to  the  name  of  banking.  In  1802, 
however,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Kentucky  Insurance  Company  which 
carried  with  it  the  right  to  issue  notes  payable  to  bearer.  The  company  did  a 
large  and  very  profitable  banking  business,  the  success  of  which  led  four  years 
later  to  the  favorable  reception  bv  the  Legislature  of  a  proposition  to  charter  a 
bank,  professedly  such.  The  result  was  the  incorporation  of  the  first  or  old  Bank 
of  Kentucky,  December  27,  1806. 

*•  The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $1,000,000,  of  which  one-half  was  reserved  for 
the  State.  The  State  also  had  the  right  to  name  the  president  and  six  of  the 
twelve  directors  who  were  to  manage  the  bank ;  the  right  was  reserved  to  the 
Legislature  to  increase  the  number  of  directors  from  twelve  to  twenty-four,  so 
that  in  case  of  refractory  members  they  could  be  outvoted  by  pliant  minions  in- 
stalled in  behalf  of  the  State.  In  this  reserved  power  of  the  State  over  the  bank 
w^ere  the  seeds  of  its  ruin.  The  bank  was  made  a  political  rather  than  a  financial 
institution,  and  for  this  reason  more  than  any  other  failed  in  the  end.  At  almost 
every  session  of  the  Legislature  after  the  original  charter  there  were  acts  con- 
cerning the  bank,  and  most  of  them  were  hurtful  instead  of  beneficial.  Acts  were 
constantly  passed  authorizing  the  bank  to  do  or  not  to  do  what  was  forbidden  or 
authorizecl  by  the  terms  of  its  original  charter. 

•*  In  1808  an  act  authorized  the  bank  to  pay  all  warrants  of  the  auditor  that  he 
had  not  funds  to  pay,  and  to  pay  them  in  specie,  thus  discriminating  against  the 
notes  of  the  bank,  and  in  favor  of  specie,  when  the  State  had  agreed  to  take  the 
notes  of  the  bank  for  all  dues.  In  1815,  when  the  bank  had  been  driven  to  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  in  common  with  other  banks  in  the  country,  the  Legis- 
lature increased  its  capital  stock  to  $3,000,000,  and  authorized  the  county  seminaries 
to  sell  their  educational  lands  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  the  stock  of  the  suspended 
bank.  In  1817  the  Legislature  legalized  an  a^^reement  between  the  mother  bank 
and  its  thirteen  branches  to  the  effect  that  neither  was  to  be  bound  to  take  the 
notes  of  the  other,  and  thus  made  it  appear  that  the  State  was  inducing  its  citizens 
to  take  the  notes  of  banks  that  would  not  take  each  other's  notes.  In  1819  the 
charter  was  extended  to  1841 ;  but  again,  in  1820,  it  was  reduced  to  1829,  and 
finally,  in  1822,  repealed. 

*•  If  the  old  Bank  of  Kentucky  had  been  left  to  itself  and  not  been  presided  over 
by  the  Legislature,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  a  success  in- 
stead of  a  failure.  It  had  thirteen  branches  in  the  State,  and  they  were  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  have  been  of  great  advantage  if  properly  managed.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  mother  bank  at  Frankfort,  and  of  its  thirteen  branches,  amounted  ta 
$2,726,100.  Of  this  the  State  held  $586,400,  and  individuals  $2,139,700.  The  aggre- 
gate capital  of  the  thirteen  branches  was  $1,955,198,  and  that  of  the  mother  bank 
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$770,902.     After  the  repeal  of  its  charter  in  1823  the  Legislature  extended  enoug-h 
of  its  franchise  from  time  to  time  to  enable  it  to  wind  up  its  affairs."  * 

In  Januai-y,  1835,  there  were  still  $81,070.89  of  the  notes  of  the  old  Bank  of 
Kentucky  reported  as  **in  circulation,  or  lost  or  destroyed;"  but  tiie  president 
adds  **  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  which  it  is  confidently  believed  will  ever  be 
presented  for  payment." 

In  1817-18  the  feeling  against  permitting  this  institution  to  continue  longer  to 
enjoy  its  monopoly  took  tangible  form,  and  forty-six  independent  banks  were 
chartered,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $8,270,000,  their  bills  being  redeemable  in 
those  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  or  of  the  Bank  of  tlie  United  States,  aS  well  as  in 
specie.  They  were  allowed  to  issue  these  demand  notes  to  an  amount  over  and 
above  the  specie  in  their  vaults  equal  to  three  times  their  capital  stock  less  their 
debts.  These  chartere  were  issued  January  26,  1818,  but  in  November  of  the  same 
year  a  pressure  for  specie  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  caused 
them  all,  as  well  as  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  to  susp'^nd — though  the  last  named 
bank  resumed  on  December  10th  of  the  same  year.  The  directors  of  the  newly- 
created  banks  were,  it  is  said,  men  destitute  of  experience  or  knowledge  of  financial 
affairs,  and  in  some  instances  devoid  of  commercial  honesty.  Durmg  the  summer 
of  1818  the  State  had  been  flooded  with  their  paper,  and  the  action  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  rendered  necessary  by  its  own  instinct  of  self-preservation,  in 
calling  in  its  loans  and  presenting  bills  for  redemption  in  specie,  gave  the  impulse 
which  caused  these  banks  to  collapse  like  bubbles,  carrying  with  them  the 
6i>eculations  based  upon  their  4oans.f 

But  even  before  the  final  repeal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  the 
Legislature,  November  29,  1820,  cliartered  for  a  period  of  20  years  the  Bank  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000.  A  supple- 
mental act,  December  22,  1820,  authorized  the  bank  to  issue  circulating  notes 
to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000.  The  public  faith  was  pledged  for  the  redemption 
of  its  circulation  and  certain  lands  south  of  the  Tennessee  river  were  set 
aside  as  a  guaranty.  This  paper  was  not  made  a  legal  tender,  but  was  made 
payable  and  receivable  for  all  public  debts,  dues  and  taxes;  and  if  a  creditor  re- 
fused to  receive  its  bills  he  became  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  replevin  or  stay 
law.  Loans  to  single  individuals  were  limited  to  $2,000.  **  The  bank  was  to  be 
managed  by  a  president  and  twelve  directors  chosen  by  the  Le^slature.  The 
main  bank  was  located  at  Frankfort,  but  it  was  to  have  a  branch  in  each  of  the 
thirteen  judicial  districts  in  the  State.  All  debts  due  to  the  State  could  be  paid  in 
the  notes  of  this  bank,  but,  strange  to  say,  while  its  charter  required  its  own  notes 
to  be  paid  in  specie,  it  permitted  those  who  owed  the  bank  to  pay  what  they  owed 
in  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky.  There  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  this 
strange  provision  of  the  charter  except  upon  the  assumption  that  it  was  then  the 
fixed  purpose  of  the  Legislature  to  withdraw  the  State  stock,  money  and  business 
from  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  and  to  concentrate  them  in  the  Bank  of  the  Common- 
wealth. And  such  in  fact  was  afterward  done  as  fully  and  as  rapidly  as  they 
could  be  drawn  from  one  bank  and  placed  in  the  other."* 

**  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  the  Bank 
of  Kentucky  was  in  good  condition,  well  managed,  paying  its  notes  in  specie,  and 
its  stock  was  at  par.  By  the  terms  of  its  charter,  as  already  noted,  the  rit^ht  Avas 
reserved  to  the  Legislature  of  electing  such  number  of  directors  as  woula  ensure 
control  of  the  Board.  Fearing  that  the  experienced  and  conservative  President 
and  Board  of  Directors,  who  had  hitherto  so  prudently  managed  the  Bunk  of 
Kentucky,  might  feel  it  their  duty  to  reject  the  issues  of  the  new  institution,  the 
Legislature  exercised  its  right  and  superseded  the  old  Board  by  men  pledged  to 
receive  the  notes  of  the  new  bank  for  debts  due  the  Bank  of  JKentucky.  This 
action  effected  the  ruin  of  the  latter  bank,  depreciating  its  stock  fifty  per  cent,  and 
compelling  it  to  suspend  specie  payments,  "f 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1821,  an  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
the  Commonwealth  set  aside  one-half  of  the  profits  of  the  State  in  the  bank  to 
be  devoted  to  public  instruction — a  promise,  however,  which  was  not  fulfilled,  if 
indeed  there  were  any  profits  to  be  so  appropriated.  January  7,  1824,  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  turned  over  to  the  revt*nue  whatever  ther^  was  of  the  literature 
■fund,  as  it  was  called,  after  which  nothing  further  is  heard  of  thn  bank  as  a  con- 
tributor to  public  instruction. 

**  The  bank  soon  found  that  some  of  its  branches  were  at  places  w^here 
hanking  could  not  be  made  profitable,  and  in  1830  the  Legislature  authonzed  the 
mother  bank  to  dispense  with  any  branch  that  did  not  pay  its  way.  This  was  but 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  for  neither  the  mother  bank  nor  any  one  of  its  branches 

*  R.  T.  Darrett:  Earlv  Banking  in  Kentucky,  m  Kentucky  Bankert"  AMOcUUion  Proowilnffat  189$, 

*  J.  J.  Knox,  in  JShoaes'  Journal qf  Banking,  S$t/teinber^  189S. 
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"was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Its  stocks  and  its  notes  were  at  z.  fatal  discount 
«nd  no  act  of  the  Legislature  could  inspire  confidence  in  them.  The  bank  was 
first  restricted  to  the  issue  of  notes  of  denominations  between  f  I  and  $100;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  many  persons  did  not  want  so  much  as  ^^00  or  even  $1  of  its 
paper,  and  notes  for  the  fractions — shinplasters — in  denominationo  of  6^^^,  123^, 
25  and  50  cents  were  made,  many  of  which  were  never  redeemed."* 

By  March  22,  1822,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  tlie  Commonwealth  had  fallen  to 
624  ce*nts  on  the  dollar,  and  they  continued  to  fall  in  vahie  until  they  passed  at  a 
small  fraction  of  their  face  value,  an  J  creditors  were  left  to  accept  a  fraction  of 
their  debt  in  full  payment  or  go  without  payment  for  two  years,  running  the  risk 
of  further  delays  and  perhaps  ultimate  failure  of  payment. 

Meanwhile  the  Circuit  Court,  and  later,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  decided  against 
the  constitutionality  of  the  replevin  feature  of  law.  Thereupon  ensued  a  fierce  and 
long  continued  struggle  between  the  Legislature  and  the  judiciary,  involving  the 
attempted  abolition  of  the  existing  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  creation  in  its  stead 
of  a  new  Court,  with  three  justices  with  salaries  of  $2,000  each,  payable  in  Bank  of 
-Commonwealth  notes.  In  1827  the  controversy  was  closed  in  favor  of  the  old 
Court. 

In  connection  with  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentuckjr  the  question 
whether  the  bills  of  this  bank  were  such  bills  of  credit  as  are  forbidden  by  that 
-clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  provides  that  States  shall  not 
«mit  bills*of  credit,  came  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  charter  of 
the  bank  provided  that  it  should  be  established  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the 
'Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  and  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  President  and 
twelve  Directors,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  and,  moreover,  that  it  should  be 
exclusively  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Supreme  Court  had  pre- 
viously, in  the  case  of  Craig  vs.  State  of  Missouri,  decided  that  bills  of  the  State 
issued  through  loan  offices  were  unconstitutional,  and  the  question  here  arising  as 
to  whether  the  bills  of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  creature  of  the  State, 
-with  a  capital  subscribed  wholly  by  the  State  and  managed  by  State  officers,  the 
profits  from  which  were  to  accrue  to  the  State,  did  not  come  under  the  same  rule, 
it'was  held  that  the  law  was  not  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  notes  issued  by  the 
institution  were  not  bills  of  credit  of  the  State. 

In  1880  the  bank,  by  authority  of  the  Legislature,  ceased  to  loan  money,  and 
for  the  simple  reason,  though  no\  so  stated,  that  nobody  wanted  to  borrow  its 
money.  Its  charter  expired  in  1841,  but  such  of  its  franchises  as  were  necessary  to 
wind  up  its  affairs  were  from  time  to  time  extended  by  the  Legislature,  and,  like 
the  old  Bank  of  Kentucky,  it  continued  for  many  years  trying  to  collect  its  assets 
and  pay  its  debts.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  as  having  closed  its  banking 
business  when  it  ceased  to  loan  money.* 

The  State  of  Kentucky  seems  by  this  time  to  have  learned  that  a  controlling 
interest  in  a  banking  institution  was  hot  always  an  advantageous  condition,  either 
for  the  bank  or  for  the  State.  It  was  not,  however,  yet  ready  to  withdraw  entirely 
from  banking  ventures.  In  1833-5  three  banks  were  incorporated,  the  Bank  of 
Louisville,  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky.  The 
second  of  these  was  chartered  February  22,  1834,  for  thirty  yeai-s,  with  a  capital  of 
45,000.000.  Of  this  amount  $2,000,000  was  reserved  for  subscription  by  the  State. 
In  1843  the  State  stock  in  the  bank  was  reduced  to  $1,000,000.  The  State  subscrip- 
tions were  paid  for  by  the  issues  of  bonds,  a  part  of  which  were  held  by  the  bank  as 
an  investment  and  the  remainder  sold.  The  management  was  through  eleven  di- 
rectors, eight  chosen  by  the  stockholders  and  three  by  the  State.  The  bank  was 
authorized  to  open  a  pnncipal  ofiioe  at  Louisville  and  six  branches,  including  one 
"to  be  located  and  continued  at  the  seat  of  government,  unless  the  Legislature 
shall  otherwise  direct,  to  aid  in  the  management  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  State," 
The  branches  first  established  were  at  Frankfort,  Lexington,  Maysville,  Greens- 
burg,  Bowling  Green,  and  Hopkinsville.  The  amount  of  notes  originally  issued 
was:  Frankfort,  $241,000;  Maysville,  $126,000;  Lexington,  $200,000;  Greensburg, 
400,000;  Bowling  Green,  $60,000;  Hopkinsville,  $60,000.  These  limits  were  subse- 
quently raised,  and  by  May,  1837,  the  issues  of  the  principal  bank  appear  to  have 
been  $2,430,000,  and  of  the  branches  $1,505,000. 

In  1887  the  treasurer  was  directed  to  use  a  certain  proportion  of  the  revenues 
received  from  the  U.  S.  in  paying  up  some  of  the  shares  in  the  bank  subscribed  for 
by  the  State ;  in  return  for.which  the  bank  opened  an  additional  branch  at  Danville. 

The  course  of  the  bank  was  marked  by  a  thoroughly  conservative  and  able 
management  which  earned  for  it  a  well  deserved  success.  "The  years  of  the  war  in- 
terfered somewhat  with  its  business,  and  resulted  in  the  closing  of  all  the  branches, 
except  that  at  Frankfort.    In  1877  the  Bank  purchased,  at  an  estimated  valuation 

*  Darreit :  ' '  Barly  Banking  in  Kentucky  ** 
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of  $872,848,  remainder  of  the  stock  held  by  the  State,  which  thereupon  resigned  its 
interests  and  retired  from  the  field  of  banking.* 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  circulation  of  each  of  these  three  institu- 
tions for  various  years  :  f 


BaokofKj. 
(old.) 


Bank  of 
Common- 
wealth. 


Bank  of  Ky. 

(new.) 


Bank  of  Ky. 
(old.) 


Bank  of 
Common- 
wealth. 


Bank  of  K7. 
(new.) 


1814, 
1815 
1816, 
1817 
1818. 
1819, 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1828 
1824 
1825 


$57«,025 

1,277,052 

1,055,411 

1,568,018 

1,267.680 

667,348 

1,801,7<0 

1,200,067 

086,220 

481,103 

409,874 

111,663 


$2,471,272 
2,860,764 
1,618,606 
1,742,568 
1,804,470 


1826.. 
1827.. 
18;28., 
1820.. 
1880.. 
,1881., 
11882., 
1888., 
,1884. 
'1885. 
1836. 
I 1887. 


$83,100 
58,645 
41,028 
88,064 
88,604 
82,671 


$070,174 
648,822 
848,106 
847,874 
844.262 
222,028 
1^452 
108,260 
56,488 


$319,665 
2,002,535 
4,106,15s 
8,414,865 


Delaware. 

It  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  Delaware  early  ventured  a  short  way  into 
the  field  of  State  banking,  and  that  the  relations  then  assumed  have  been  main- 
tained to  the  present  time. 

Feb.  8,  1807,  the  Farmers  Bank  of  Delaware  was  granted  a  charter  by  an  act 
the  preamble  of  which  read  : 

"Wherea.s,  the  establishment  of  a  bank  for  the  State  of  Delaware  upon  a 
foundation  sufficiently  extensive  to  answer  the  purposes  intended  thereby,  will  be 
conducive  to  the  general  interests  of  the  State,  and  tend  to  promote  the  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufactures  thereof ;  therefore,"  etc. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  was  $500,000,  of  which  $100,000  was  subscribed  by  the 
State,  and  the  remainder  apportioned  among  the  counties  for  subscriptions  by  indi- 
viduals. The  head  office  was  located  at  Dover,  and  branches  established  at  New 
Castle  and  Georgetown.  The  bank  was  managed  by  27  directors,  one-third  oC 
whom  were  appointed  by  the  State.  The  debts  to  be  contracted  by  the  bank  were 
limited  to  twice  the  capital  stock. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  bank  was  afterwards  increased  to  $1,000,000,  and 
the  actual  capital  to  $080,000 ;  and  a  third  branch  at  Wilmington  was  added.  The 
institution  seems  always  to  have  been  prudently  managed.  , 

The  bank  never  had  a  monopoly  of  the  circulation  of  the  State,  yet  always 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  tnat  regard.  In  1835,  out  of  a  total  circulation  of 
$622,397,  reported  in  the  State,  $839,879  was  issued  by  the  Farmers'  Bank.  Two 
yeans  later,  out  of  a  total  circulation  of  $718,948  by  the  four  banks  then  in  the  State, 
$886,582  is  tliat  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  and  its  branches.  In  1842  there  were  but 
three  banks  in  operation— the  Farmers'  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $680,000  and  circu- 
lation of  $383,889,  and  two  others,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $208,470  and  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  $841,940.  By  1857  the  number  of  banks  in  the  State  had  increased 
to  eight,  with  a  total  circulation  of  $1,894,094,  of  which  $585,758.  was  issued  by  the 
Farmers'  Bank.  This  was  also  the  only  institution  at  that  time  possessing  branches, 
though  the  Bank  of  Smyrna  had  earlier  operated  a  single  branch.  At  the  opening 
of  the  year  1861  the  Farmers'  Bank  had  $358,586  outstanding  circulation. 

In  1866  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  enable  it  to  become  a  National  bank  ; 
but  the  directors  refused  to  sanction  the  change,  and  it  has  continued  to  the  present 
time  under  its  State  charter.  The  State  of  Delaware  now  owns  8,714  shares  of 
its  stock,  listed  in  the  report  of  the  Auditor  for  1898  at  $402,840,  from  which 
it  derived  an  income  of  $22,000  during  the  preceding  year.  Because  of  this 
ownership  the  State,  through  its  Legislature,  appoints  three  directors  for  the 
principal  Dank  and  three  for  each  of  its  branches.  The  State  Treasurer,  who  is 
also  trustee  of  the  School  Fund,  is  required  to  deposit  money  belonging  to  the 
State  or  School  Fund  in  the  Farmers'  Bank. 

North  Carolina. 
The  charter  of  the  State  Bank,  enacted  in  1810,  authorized  that  corporation  to 
raise  a  capital  stock  of  $1,600,000,  and  directed  books  to  be  opened  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions for  that  amount,  requiring  at  the  same  time  that  individuals  subscribing 
for  stock  should  pay  three-fourths  of  the  amount  subscribed  in  specie.  Books  were 
accordingly  opened,  and  the  sum  subscribed,  including  the  subscription  of  $250,000  for 
the  State,  amounted  to  $1,175,600.    Of  this  sum  only  about  $500,000  was  paid  in,  ag 


•  Baall  W.  Dnke  :    Hii^tory  of  the  Baok  of  Kentucky.  1805. 
t  £z  Doc.  No.  327.  25th  CoDfms,  Sd  Sess.  [1880],  p.  681. 
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required  by  the  charter,  infold  or  silver.  The  balance  was  paid  in  Bank  notes. 
Upon  the  capital  thus  constituted,  the  bank  went  into  operation.  By  November, 
1818,  the  proportion  between  notes  in  circulation  and  the  specie  on  hand  was 
nearly  12  to  1.  In  other  words,  the  bank  had  largely  upwards  of  11  and 
nearly  12  dollars  of  their  notes  in  circulation  for  every  dollar  of  specie  in  their 
vaults.  The  directors  then  ordered  books  to  be  opened  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
the  (424,000  which  remained  unsubscribed  when  the  books  were  first  opened  ;  and 
it  forms  a  paK  of  the  order  by  which  this  additional  subscription  was  authorized, 
that  the  subscribers  might  pay  it  in  the  notes  of  the  bank.  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  operation  of  the  directors  is  that  they  were  desirous  of  applying  a  sponge  to  a 
part  of  their  outstanding  debt ;  and  by  way  of  calling  in  $424,000  of  their  notes, 
they  authorized  individuals  who  held  them  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  the  bank  to 
that  amount,  and  pay  for  it  in  their  note«.  Before  all  the  installments  became  pay- 
able, the  State  Bank,  Bank  of  Newburn  and  Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  entered  into  a 
formal  resolution  through  their  delegates  assembled  at  Fayetteville,in  June,  1819, 
not  to  pay  specie ;  and  their  notes  immediately  fell  to  15  per  cent,  below  par.  **  The 
depreciation  of  the  notes  of  all  the  Banks,  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  the  Banks  to 
make  good  their  notes  with  specie,  has  been  productive  of  incalculable  mischief  to 
the  community ;  and  it  is  no  considerable  aggravation  of  the  mischief  to  know  that 
in  the  case  of  the  State  Bank  large  quantities  of  their  notes  have  occasionally  been 
thrown  into  circulation  by  themselves  in  the  purchase  of  cotton.  ♦  *  *  Anotlier 
remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  State  Bank  is  that,  to  protect  themselves  from 
demands  for  specie,  they  determined  at  one  time  to  administer  an  oath  to  an  indi- 
vidual presenting  their  notes  for  specie,  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  state  that  he 
was  not  a  broker."  * 

The  items  of  capital,  circulation  and  loans  and  discounts  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  institution  were : 

Capital.  Circnlation.        Loans  and  DiBcoonta. 

1881 S1,51W,775  $784,967  $1,816,848 

1888 ;..  798,775  877,788  998,868 

1886 478,775  889,018  680,686 

The  charter  of  this  bank  expired  in  1885.  In  1837  it  still  had  a  nominal  circu- 
lation outstanding  of  $120,000.  This  the  new  Bank  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
redeemed  at  par  when  presented. 

In  1833,  just  before  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  first  State  Bank,  the  Leg- 
islature chartered  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $1,500,000— $900,000  for  individual  stockholders,  and  $600,000  for  the  State. 
By  August  20,  1836,  the  whole  of  this  capital  had  been  paid  in.  The  head  office 
was  at  Raleigh  and  the  bank  had  power  to  establish  brancnes  at  such  places  as  the 
stockholders  might  designate.  In  1836  it  had  five  branches— at  Newbern,  Tarboro*, 
Fayetteville,  Wilmington  and  Elizabeth  City — in  addition  to  agencies  at  several 
other  points.  The  branches  issued  notes  payable  at  their  respective  offices.  The 
ugencies  merely  made  discounts  and  purchased  bills  of  exchange  with  funds  of  the 
principal  bank  ;  they  were  mere  offices  of  the  principal  bank  and  kept  no  account 
with  any  other.  Additional  branches  at  Charlotte,  Milton  and  Montgomery  were 
opened  in  later  years.  Its  circulation  at  that  time  amounted  to  $2,107,760.  This, 
liowever,  was  during  the  expansion  that  preceded  the  crisis  of  1887,  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  largest  amount  ever  reported. 

The  following  will  show  the  capital,  circulation  and  loans  and  discounts  at 
various  dates: 


*  Beport  of  LegtalatiTe  Committee,  1888-9,  quoted  bj  Qooge :    Short  Eiston  of  Faper  Mom^  and 
JftmUng,  p.  41. 
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Id  1859  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  was  superseded  by  the  Bank 
of  North  Carolina,  which  assumed  the  debts  of  tlie  former. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  also  owned  more  than  one-third  the  capital  of  the 
Bcmk  of  Cape  Fear ;  but  as  this  was  not  regarded  as  a  State  institution,  it  need  not 
be  discUbsea  in  this  connection. 

South  Carolina. 

In  1812,  to  relieve  the  financial  distress  then  prevailing,  the  Legislature  char- 
tered the  Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  This  bank  was  to  receive  on  deposit 
all  stocks  and  bonds  and  unexpended  cash  and  all  taxes  collected  in  the  future.  The 
title  was  vested  in  the  president  and  directors,  and  the  faith  of  the  State  was 
pledged  to  support  the  bank  and  make  good  all  losses.  The  institution  had  power 
to  make  loans  on  both  real  and  personal  security  at  seven  per  cent,  interest,  pay- 
able in  advance,  and  loans  to  be  renewable  for  years.  The  bank  was  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  State  debt  and  its  charter  was  to  run  till  1836.  The  State  of  South 
Carolina  was  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  bank,  which  was  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
State.  It  received  all  taxes,  paid  all  demands,  negotiated  all  loans,  and  received 
the  assets  of  the  State. 

In  1813  its  actual  capital  was  but  little  more  than  $150,000 ;  but  from  surplus 
profits  and  from  the  assets  turned  over  to  it  by  the  State,  it  was  increased  by  1820 
to  $1,196,220.  In  1828  the  Comptroller,  after  noting  that  the  bank  hud  paid  into 
the  Treasury  as  net  income  to  that  date  the  sum  of  $1,315,977,  added : 

''The  propriety  for  the  original  establishment  of  the  bank  cannot  now  be  con- 
sidered as  open  to  discussion,  but  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  finances,  their  intimate  connection  with  and  reliance  upon  the  bank  ; 
together  with  the  heavy  burden  imposed  upon  the  latter  in  relation  to  our  public 
debt,  there  remains  little  doubt  that  to  nourish  and  guard  its  interests  is  at  present 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  Legislature." 

In  1830  tne  charter  of  the  bank  was  renewed  until  1856.  The  bank  had  branches 
at  Columbia  and  Camden,  but  all  the  notes  of  the  bank,  whether  put  in  circulation 
by  the  branches  or  by  the  head  office,  seem  to  have  been  issued  by  the  latter.  The 
table  which  follows  will  indicate  somewhat  of  the  condition  of  the  institution  at 
frequent  intervals  during  the  period  of  its  existence. 


♦  For  the  years  1841  to  1851,  inclusive,  the  loan  nej^otiated  for  the  pnrpose  of  reboilding  the  citj 
of  Charleston  is  included.    This  was  reduced  from  $2,000,000  in  1840  to  $1,700,000  in  1852. 

'*In  1852  the  charter  was  again  extended  until  1871.  Even  the  Civil  War  did 
not  destroy  the  bank,  and  in  1867  it  still  held  a  large  amount  of  assets,  some  of 
which  had  been  rendered  of  doubtful  value,  belonging  to  the  State.  In  1868  the 
first  Republican  (negro)  Legislature  passed  an  Act  to  close  the  bank,  and  in  1870 
it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers."* 

•  J.J.  Knox,  in  Bhodet'  Journal  qf  Banking,  Oct.,  1898. 
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Indiana. 

When  Indiana  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  1^16,  there  were  in  operation  two 
banks  chartered  in  1814,  one  of  which,  the  Bank  of  Vincennes,  incorporated 
September  10, 1814,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  was  adopted  as  the  State  bank  of 
Indiana,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  which  prohibited  the  establishment  of 
any  bank  except  a  State  bank,  but  provided  in  express  terms  that  the  existing 
banks  might  be  consolidated  into  such  State  bank.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
adoption  the  powers  of  the  incorporation  were  enlarged,  and  it  was  authorized  to 
increase  its  banking  facilities  bv  additional  $l,O0O,O0lO  capital  divided  into  10,000 
shares  of  $100  each.  Of  these  shares,  8,750  were  reserved  to  be  subscribed  for  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The  remainder  were  to  be  offered  to 
private  indiviauals,  corporations  and  companies.  The  Bank  of  Vincennes  was  also 
authorized  to  affiliate  the  Farmers'  &  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Indiana,  at  Madison,  as 
one  of  its  branches.  Branches  were  also  established  at  Brookville,  Corydon  and 
Vevay.  In  1821,  scarcely  five  years  after  the  Bank  of  Vincennes  had  been  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  State  bank,  violations  of  the  powers  granted  by  its  charter  had  be- 
come notorious.  The  Legislature,  on  December  81,  1821,  authorized  proceedings 
against  it  which  resulted  in  its  being  deprived  of  its  franchise  and  privileges.  A 
large  amount  of  its  notes  became  utterly  worthless,  but  those  of  the  Farmers'  & 
Mechanics'  Bank  were  ultimately  redeemed.  The  actual  paid-in  capital  of  both 
banks  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  $202,857.* 

For  the  next  thirteen  years  Indiana  was  without  banks  of  any  sort  "  In  1884, 
the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  was  incorporated,  with  ten  branch*e8,  afterwards  in- 
creased to  thirteen,  the  branches  being  mutually  liable  for  the  debts  of  each  other. 
Each  share  was  subject  to  a  tax  of  twelve  and  one-half  cents  annually  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes.  If  an  ad  valorem  system  of  taxation 
should  be  authorized  by  the  State,  the  stock  was  to  be  liable  the  same  as  other 
capital,  not  exceeding  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  directors  of  the  parent  bank 
were  to  have  charge  of  the  plates  and  unsigned  notes  of  the  branches,  and  were 
authorized  to  dehver  to  them  an  amount  of  circulation  not  exceeding  twice  the 
amount  of  the  stock  subscribed. 

"  The  State  Bank  was  chartered,  as  were  many  other  banks  in  different  States, 
to  fill  the  vacuum  which  it  was  anticipated  would  result  from  the  winding  up  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  parent  bank  itself  was  merely  a  Board  of  Control, 
the  President  and  five  Directora  of  which  were  elected  by  the  Legislature.  All  the 
business  was  done  by  the  branches,  which  were  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  Central  Board  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  National  Banks  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The  branches  each 
elected  one  director  who  formed  a  part  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  charter  ex- 
tended until  January  1,  1857,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  State  Bank  no  other 
bank  was  to  be  created  or  authorized.  The  capital  of  each  branch  was  $160,000, 
one  half  to  be  taken  by  the  State  and  the  other  by  individual  stockholders.  The 
whole  capital  was  paid  in  silver.  The  State  paid  in  its  proportion  at  once.  The 
individual  stockholder  paid  in  $18.75  on  each  fifty  dollars  share  and  the  remaining 
$81.25  was  paid  for  him  by  the  State  upon  his  giving  Feal  estate  security  at  one-half 
its  improved  value  for  the  repayment.  The  money,  to  make  its  own  payments  and 
those  advanced  for  the  stockholders,  was  obtained  by  the  State  by  the  sale  in  Lon- 
don of  its  own  5^  bonds,  which  were  known  as  bank  bonds,  the  interest  being  pro- 
vided for  from  the  dividends  of  the  State  stock.  All  capital  was  thus  paid  in  ciisn ; 
each  stockholder  was  liable  for  an  amount  equal  to  his  stock,  and  each  branch  was 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  other  branches."* 

No  note  under  $5  was  allowed  te  be  issued,  and  the  Legislature  reserved  the 
right  to  restrict  it  to  $10  within  ten  years. 

In  January,  1886,  an  amendment  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  allowing  the 
discounts  to  be  extended  to  two  and  one-half  times  the  capital,  and  permitting  the 
branches  to  increase  their  capitals  to  $250,000  each,  though  only  four  ever  had 
over  $300,000. 

The  bank  commenced  business  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  at  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  speculation  which  nearly  bankrupted 
the  whole  nation,  and  which  culminated  in  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  1837.  At  this 
disastrous  crisis  nearly  every  bank  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States  failed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana.  A  very  large  number  of  tliose  of 
the  Eastern  States  were  totally  ruined.  The  bank  diet,  however,  suspend  specie 
payments  in  1888.  In  1841,  it  was  authorized  to  issue  notes  of  a  less  denomination 
than  $5,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,  on  the  payment  of  one  per 
cent,  for  the  privilege.    In  1889,  its  circulation  was  $2,951,594  of  which  about  one- 

•  J.  J.  Kno«,  in  Modes'  Journal  qf  BanJAng^  September,  1893. 
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third  was  notes  of  |5  and  the  remainder  mainly  $10  and  $20.    In  1845,  the  total 
circulation  was  $3,527,851,  of  which  $520,898  was  notes  below  $5. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  CAPITAL.  CIRCULATION,  SPECIE,  AND  LOANS  AND  DISCOUNTS 

OP  THE   STATE  BANK  OP  INDIANA. 

Branches. 

Capital. 

CIrcalatioD. 

Specie. 

Loaufl 

Juiaarjl,  1835 

9 

1800.000 

$466,066 

$751,088 
1,196,187 

$531,848 

May      18,  ltW7. 

IM 

1,846,981 

8,616.790 

November,  1840 

13 

8,671.618 

8,865,668 

],076.661 

8^605 

'•         1841 

13 

8.748,191 

8,871,689 

1.187.901 

4.419.104 

1848 

19 

8,787,688 

1,888,871 

811,884 

8.866.689 

1848 

13 

8,180,666 

8,810,690 

965.886 

8.077.680 

1844 

13 

8,106,818 

8,101.000 

1.180.018 

3.884,481 

1846 

18 

8,067394 

8,687,861 

1.079.868 

8.781,806 

1846 

13 

8,083,884 

8,836,588 

1,008.647 

8,606,881 

1847 

18 

8,088,874 

8.606,458 

1,068,979 

8.496,919 

1848 

18 

8,089,908 

8,708,081 

1,878,895 

8,651.544 

1849 

18 

8,088,910 

8,804,860 

1,886,406 

8,918,796 

•»          1860. 

18* 

8.088,950 

8,481,445 

1,197,880 

4.805,09» 

1861 

18 

8,068,007 

8.778.193 

1,846,407 

4.681.T36 

1853. 

13 

8,068,007 

8.860.684 

1,806.988 

4,819.904 

185S 

18 

8,160,107 

8.885,705 

1,877,806 

5,087.894 

1864 

18 

8,160,107 

8,808,648 

1,086.968 

4,198,585 

1855 

18 

8,160,107 

8,886,726 

1.8i».199 

4.678,781 

1856 

13 

8,150,107 

8.381.806 

1.119,469 

4,600,636 

*  Indianapolis,  Lawrenceburg.  Richmond.  Madison,   New  AltMiny.  EvansvUle,  Vincennea,  Bedford. 
Terre  Haute,  Lafayette,  Port  Wayne,  South  Bend,  Michigan  City. 

The  hank  resumed  specie  payments  in  1841,  and  thereafter,  under  able  manage- 
ment maintained  a  high  credit,  and  when  its  charter  expii*ed  in  1857,  it  was  with 
deep  regret  on  the  part  of  many  that  the  new  constitution  precluded  its  renewal 
upon  the  former  basis.*  But,  influenced  perhaps  more  by  the  disastrous  failures  of 
nearly  every  other  banking  institution  under  State  management  than  b^any  short- 
comings in  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  the  people  in  1851  had  inserted  in  the  State 
constitution,  the  section  :  **  The  State  shall  not  be  a  stockholder  in  any  bank  after 
the  expiration  of  the  present  bank  charter ;  nor  shall  the  credit  of  the  State  ever 
be  given  or  loaned  in  aid  of  any  person,  association  or  corporation." 

For  the  $1,000,000  invested  by  the  State  in  the  institution  it  had  received  as  its 
profits  fuJly  $3,500,000.  Of  the  numerous  enterprises  in  which  the  State  of  Indiana 
embarked — and,  for  that  matter,  of  the  numerous  banking  enterprises  in  which 
any  of  the  States  embarked—this  seems  to  have  been  about  the  most  successful. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

In  1818  an  act  was  passed  reorganizing,  as  a  State  institution,  the  Bank  of 
jof  ississippi,  which  was  thereafter  known  as  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Its 
capital  was  limited  to  $3,000,000,  of  which  one-fifth  was  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
State,  which  was  to  appoint  one-third  the  directors.  The  notes  of  the  bank  were 
made  receivable  for  all  payments  to  the  State  ;  and  the  bank  was  given  a  monop- 
oly. Its  authorized  capital  was  never  all  paid  in,  but  the  management  of  the 
bank  seems  to  have  been  satisfactory.  In  1827  a  State  loan  of  $250,000  was  author- 
ized, with  which  to  pay  all  debts  due  from  the  State  to  the  bank. 

In  1830,  disregarding  the  pledge  given  in  1818,  that  no  other  bank  should  be 
established,  the  Legislature  chartered,  for  a  term  of  25  years,  the  Planters'  Bank, 
with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  and  made  it  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  State. 

The  preamble  of  the  charter  reads :  **  Whereas  the  establishment  of  a  bank 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  the  purposes  of  general  convenience  and  public  reve- 
nue would  *  *  *  *  by  a  creation  of  revenue  relieve  the  citizens  of  the  State 
from  an  oppressive  burden  of  taxes,  and  enable  them  to  realize  the  blessings  of  a 
correct  system  of  internal  improvement,  therefore,"  etc. 

Of  the  total  capital,  increased  to  $4,000,000,  the  State  subscribed  $2,000,000,  for 
the  payment  of  which  it  issued  bonds  bearing  6^  interest.  The  bonds  were  sold  at 
a  premium  of  $250,000,  which  was  deposited  in  the  bank  as  a  sinking  fund  from 
which,  together  with  dividends  declared  on  its  bank  stock,  the  interest  was  to  be 
paid.  The  State  stock  in  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  was  also  sold  at  this 
time,  and  the  proceeds  turned  into  the  new  bank.  At  first  the  State  was  to  select 
seven  directors  to  act  with  six  chosen  by  the  stockholders ;  but  three  vears  later, 
the  numbers  were  reversed,  so  as  to  give  the  individual  stockholders  tne  selection 

*  The  state  Bank  of  Indiana  chartered  in  1835,  though  given  special  privil^get  in  that  Its  notes  wen 

not  required  to  be  eecured  by  the  deposit  of  State  stocks  as  were  tliose  of  ihe  **  free  banks 

the  preceding  session,  cannot  be  regarded  r«  A  Stat^  JjiMticatlon  in  the  i 
tois  sketch. 
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of  the  majority  of  the  board.  The  State  was  pledged  to  make  good  all  losses 
arising  from  deficiency  of  the  funds  of  the  bank,  in  proportion  to  the  stock  owned 
by  the  State.  Notes  under  $5  were  prohibited,  and  the  aggregate  circulation  was 
lunit^d  to  three  times  the  capital  stock. 

The  bank  paid  annual  dividends  of  IC^  until  September,  1889,  when  the  sinking 
fund  amounted  to  $800,000.  The  State,  however,  shortlv  after  this  transferred  its 
interest  to  the  Mississippi  Railroad  Co.,  and  the  most  of  the  sinking  fund  was  subse- 
quently lost.    Its  notes  m  1843  were  worth  but  70  cents  on  the  doUar. 

During  the  most  of  its  career  the  bank  operated  eight  branches.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  give  the  amount  of  capital,  circulation  and  loans  and  discounts, 
respectively,  at  various  dates  throughout  the  period  of  its  existence : 

CAPITAL.  CUtCtTLATIOir.         LOANS  AND  DISCOUNTS, 

Jan.  1838 $2,666,805        $1,510,420  $5,461,464 

Dec.  1884 8,890,412  1,762,170  6,876,121 

Jan.  1880 4,189,140  2,477,876  10,822,283 

•*     1887 4,200,140  1.987.885  10,216,996 

Nov.  1887 4,206,140  1,452,095  8,742,910 

Jan.  1888 4,205,140  1,781,681 

Jnnel838 4,206,500  1,877,110  5,486,888 

Dec.  1839 4,261,000  8b2,662 

Dec.  1841 4,261,200  501,828  "{ijei;^* 

•  Suspended  debt. 

The  next  venture  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  the  business  of  banking  was  in 
connection  with  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank.  Its  charter,  granted  in  1838,  pro- 
vided for  a  capital  of  $15,000,000,  **  to  be  raised  by  means  of  loans  to  be  obtamed 
by  the  directors."  These  loans  were  to  be  negotiated  through  bonds  of  the  State,  for 
the  security  of  which  the  credit  of  the  State  was  pledged.  The  stocky  however,  was 
to  be  subscribed  by  real  estate  owners  alone,  who  were  to  give  mortgages  to  secure 
their  subscriptions. 

In  1838  the  first  $5,000,000  of  these  bonds  were  issued  and  put  on  the  market. 
All  were  sold  at  par  through  Nicholas  Biddle,  president  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  then  operating  under  a  Pennsylvania  charter.  The  proceeds  were  paid  in 
instalments  of  $1,000,000  each  at  intervals  of  two  months.  The  other  banks  of  the 
country  at  the  time  not  being  on  a  specie  basis,  the  bank  decided  for  the  present 
to  issue  only  post  notes.  On  September  27,  1838,  the  Board  of  Managers  com- 
menced discounting,  issuing  post  notes  payable  August  1st,  1839.  By  January  17, 
1839,  the  notes  discounted  on  personal  security  alone,  or  upon  personal  security  and 
cotton,  amounted  to  more  than  $4,000,000 ;  and  the  post  notes  in  circulation  at  the 
same  date  aggregated  $2,228,150  and  demand  notes  $51 ,000.  A  report  of  a  legislative 
investigating  committee  in  April,  1840,  makes  the  total  issue  of  parent  bank  and 
six  branches  outstanding  on  that  date,  $8,337,665.  By  December,  1841,  this  had 
been  reduced  to  $1,872,866.  The  resources  at  this  latter  date  included  $4868,158  of 
"  suspended  "  debt 

The  management  of  the  institution  seems  to  have  been  not  only  visionary,  but 
grossly  negligent  in  scrutinizing  the  character  of  the  paper  ofl'ered  for  discount,  and 
many  loans  were  made  where  it  afterwards  transpired  nothing  could  be  collected. 
The  proceeds  of  the  $5,000,000  of  State  bonds,  disposed  of  in  1838,  had  all  been 
wasted  in  less  than  eighteen  months  after  the  bank  commenced  discounting  in 
September  of  1838.  Nearly  a  million  dollars  was  lost  by  advances  on  cotton  alone. 
By  1842  the  condition  of  the  bank  had  become  so  hopeless  that  an  assignment  was 
had  and  preparations  made  to  wind  up  the  institution. 

In  setting  forth  the  situation  to  the  Legislature  in  1842,  the  Governor  said  : 
**  The  interest  on  those  bonds  has  not  been  paid  during  the  past  year.  The  Mississippi 
Union  Bank  will  not  be  able  hereafter  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  interest  or  prin- 
cipal of  those  bonds.  With  good  management  the  bank  may  possibly,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  be  enabled,  at  a  day  far  distant,  to  take  up  all  her  circulation 
($1,872,366)."    The  paper  of  the  bank  was  then  selling  at  35  cents  on  the  dollar. 

As  early  as  1841  the  interest  on  all  of  the  State  bonds— both  those  issued  in 
behalf  of  the  Plantei*s'  Bank,  amounting  to  $2,000,000,  and  the  $5,000,000  which  had 
actually  been  issued  and  sold  for  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank — was  in  default.  The 
State,  after  a  protracted  discussion,  then  denied  all  obligations  to  pay  the  bonds, 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  not  issued  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
requirements,  and,  finally,  a  constitutional  amendment  was  passed  forbidding  the 
payment  of  any  of  them. 

Illinois. 

The  Constitution  of  1818,  upon  the  admission  of  Illinois  as  a  State,  prohibited 
the  establishment  of  any  new  bank  except  a  State  bank  and  branches  ;  and  at  the 
first  session  of  the  State  Legislature  a  new  bank  was  incorporated,  by  act  approved 
March  22»  1819,  by  the  name  of  the  '<  President,  Directors  and  Company  of  tho 
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State  Bank  of  lUinois."  This  was  to  be  the  joint  property  of  individuals  and  of  the 
State.  Half  of  its  stock  of  four  millions  was  to  be  subscribed  by  individuals,  the 
rest  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  whenever  the  Legislature  should  deem  it  proper.  Ten 
per  cent,  of  such  subscriptions  as  were  made  was  to  be  paid  down  in  specie  or  cur- 
rent bank  notes ;  but  as  soon  as  fifteen  thousand  dollars  had  been  actually  re- 
ceived, directors  were  to  be  elected  and  business  begin.  The  president  and  six 
directors  were  to  be  elected  by  joint  convention  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  six  directors  by  the  stockholders.  Branch  banks  could  beestabli^ed 
to  the  number  of  ten. 

So  far  as  this  new  bank,  incorporated  in  1819  under  the  name  of  the  State  Bank 
of  nUnois,  was  concerned,  these  provisions  were  not  important,  for  no  stock  was 
ever  subscribed,  and  the  bank  never  existed,  therefore,  except  on  the  statute  books 
of  the  State. 

As  neither  the  act  incorporating  this  new  bank  nor  the  modification  of  it 
shortly  after,  allowing  subscribers  to  pay  for  the  stock  in  State  warrants  rather 
than  in  specie,  was  successful  ininducmg  subscriptions,  the  Le^slature,  at  its  next 
session  in  1821,  repealed  the  law,  and  embarked  tne  State  of  Illinois  in  a  new  bank- 
ing project,  wherein  it  acted  officially  and  exclusively  and  without  the  co-operation 
of  any  private  persons.* 

On  February  8,  1821,  there  was  passed  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  Establishing 
the  State  Bank  of  Illinois,"  which  was  to  have  a  capital  stock  of  half  a  million 
dollars,  based  entirely  upon  the  credit  of  the  State.  Its  headquarters  were  to  be 
at  Vandalia,  the  seat  of  Government,  and  it  was  to  be  owned  entirely  by  the  State. 
The  State  was  divided  into  five  districts,  each  to  have  a  branch  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Illinois.  There  were  to  be  a  president  and  six  directors  of  the  principal  bank,  and 
five  directors  for  each  branch  bank,  to  be  elected  by  the  Legislature  every  two 
years.  The  bank  was  authorized  to  issue  notes  of  the  denommations  of  $1,  $2,  $8, 
•5,  $10  and  $20  bearing  2  per  cent,  annual  interest  and  payable  in  ten  years. 

The  circulating  notes  were  made  receivable  in  payment  of  State  and  County 
taxes,  and  for  costs  and  fees  and  salaries  of  public  officers  ;  and  the  refusal  by  a 
creditor  to  receive  them  in  payment  of  a  debt  enabled  the  debtor,  by  giving  per- 
sonal security,  to  stay  collection  for  three  years.  The  law  required  the  bank  to 
lend  to  the  people  $100  on  personal  security,  and  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $1,000, 
upon  notes  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate. 

The  act  further  provided  for  the  distribution  of  these  bills,  which,  as  is  seen, 
were  based  entirely  upon  the  credit  and  taxing  power  of  the  State,  for  no  capital 
was  ever  invested  in  the  bank.  Indeed  the  capital  is  explicitly  specified  in  the  act 
referred  to  as  the  half-million  dollars  of  bills  which  the  bank  was  authorized  to 
issue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  but  $800,000  of  them  were  emitted.  Each  branch  bank 
by  the  terms  of  the  law  was  given  that  portionate  share  of  this  issue  which  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  that  district  bore  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  The 
law  provided  that  as  soon  as  the  president  and  directors  of  the  different  branches 
were  furnished  with  the  several  sums  as  specified,  they  were  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  loan  out  the  same,  or  so  much  thereof  as  mieht  be  applied  for  by  citizens 
residing  within  the  district,  and  that  the  president  and  directors  of  the  principal 
bank  and  each  of  its  branches,  in  the  granting  of  loans  to  the  several  applicants, 
should  make  among  the  inhabitants  composing  each  of  their  respective  districts  a 
distribution  as  nearly  as  practicable  according  to  the  relative  population  contained 
in  the  respective  counties  in  such  districts. 

The  bank  went  into  operation  during  the  Summer  of  1821.  Everyone  who 
could  get  an  endorser  borrowed  his  $100,  and  these  loans,  with  those  made  on  real 
estate  security,  soon  amounted  to  the  whole  capital  of  the  bank.  The  notes  were 
to  be  renewed  on  payment  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  principal  annually.  The  law  pro- 
vided that  each  year  one-tenth  or  the  loans  which  were  thus  provided  for  shoulo  be 
called  in,  and  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  notes  should  be  redeemed  and 
withdrawn  from  circulation. 

Not  lone:  after,  the  circulation  of  the  bank  was  quoted  at  seventy-five  cents  on 
the  dollar,  then  at  fifty  cents,  and  finally  at  twenty-five  cents,  when  it  ceased  to 
circulate.  By  the  year  1824,  it  became  impossible  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  State 
Government  with  the  notes  at  their  par  value,  and  the  btate  officers  were  paid  in 
them  at  their  real  value — thus  frequently  receiving  three  dollars  in  bank  notes  in 
payment  of  one  dollar  in  specie. 

A  loan  of  the  State  of  $100,000  was  negotiated  in  these  notes  at  par,  and  the 
notes  subseq^uently  paid  out  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  As  the  State  finally  re- 
deemed the  issues  at  par,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  loss  through  depreciation, 
and  from  worthless  loans,  amounted  to  about  $400,000.t 


*  Lyman  J.  Gafife,  in  WorliVi  Congress  qf  Bankers  and  Financiers, 
^       t  J.  J.  Knox,  in  Rhodes'  Journal  qf  Banking,  August,  1898. 
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In  the  session  of  1825,  however,  the  Legislature  did  pass  an  act  requiring  the 
cashier  of  the  bank  to  collect  all  the  bank  notes  issued  and  which  had  come  back  to 
the  bank,  and  all  unsigned  notes  or  notes  never  issued,  and  burn  them  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Governor  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  public  square  in 
the  town  of  Vandalia.  It  also  provided  that  all  notes  which  afterward  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer  should  have  a  stamp  of  re-issue  placed  upon  them, 
And  then  should  be  paid  out  without  adding  interest,  and  shoula  thereafter  cease 
lo  bear  interest ;  while  all  those  which  came  into  the  hands  of  tl^  cashiers  of  the 
•different  branch  banks  in  payment  of  installments  of  the  indebtedness  should  be 
•each  year  burned  during  tne  session  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Judges  thereof,  and  of  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  Auditor  of 
Public  Accounts,  and  of  the  State  Treasurer.  This  act  also  did  away  with  the  presi- 
dent and  directors  of  the  different  banks ;  vested  the  entire  power  of  the  banks  in 
the  hands  of  the  cashiers,  and  provided  that  the  cashiers  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  Bv  various  reports  of  the  Auditor,  however,  up  to  1881,  when  the 
Affairs  of  this  bank  were  finally  wound  up,  it  appears  that  ver^  few  of  the  notes 
found  thir  wa^  into  the  hands  of  the  cashiers  to  be  burned — m  some  years  only 
three  or  four  bills.  The  persons  owing  debts  to  the  bank  were  apparently  either 
imable  or  unwilling  to  pay  them  even  in  its  depreciated  currency. 

In  1881  the  affairs  of  the  State  bank  were  practically  closed,  the  State  borrow- 
ing $100,000 — the  celebrated  Wiggins  loan— and  redeeming  all  the  notes  of  th« 
iMuik  then  outstanding. 

From  1831  to  1835  the  State  was  without  banks  of  any  kind.  In  February,  1835, 
the  Legislature  chartered  a  new  State  bank,  with  a  capital  of  $1)500,000  with  the 
privilege  of  increasing  to  $2,500,000.  By  the  terms  of  the  charter  the  State  was  to 
oeoome  a  partner  and  hold  $100,000  of  the  stock.  Its  charter  to  expire  in  1860,  con* 
veyed  the  ordinary  banking  powers  and  privileges,  and  also  required  the  institution 
to  have  a  real  estate  fund  of  $1,000,000,  io  be  loaned  out  on  resQ  estate  mortgages 
for  five  vears.  It  could  issue  bills  of  denomination  not  less  than  $5,  to  two  and 
one-half  times  its  capital  stock,  and  loan  and  discount  to  three  times  its  capital 
stock. 

The  stock  of  the  bank  was  eagerly  taken,  the  subscriptions  soon  exceeding  the 
limit ;  and  the  stock  ran  up  to  a  premium  of  thirteen  per  cent.  The  provision  se- 
curing small  holders  of  stock  proportionately  more  votes  than  larger  ones,  was  in- 
effective, parties  desiring  a  controlling  interest  procuring  through  agents  poweh» 
of  attorney  to  subscribe  for  stock  and  manage  it.  An  effort  made  by  a  firm  at  Alton 
controlling  a  large  amount  of  stock  to  boom  Alton  as  a  commercial  rival  of  St. 
Louis  failed  and  the  bank  lost  heavily — nearly  $1,000,000— and  was  not  far  from 
insolvency  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  though  this  fact  was  not 
generally  known. 

But  not  content  with  one  bank,  the  Legislature,  on  the  very  day  on  which  it 
chartered  the  State  Bank,  passed  an  act  continuing  in  force  for  twenty  years  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  Illinois  at  Shawneetown,  originally  incorporated  by  the 
Territorial  Legislature.  The  authorized  capital  of  the  revived  bank  at  Shawnee- 
town was  fixed  at  $300,000,  of  which  one-third  was  reserved  for  the  State. 

To  all  outward  appearance  the  Bank  at  Shawneetown  and  the  State  Bank  con- 
tinued to  be  sound  and  in  good  repute  till  1837.  In  connection  with  an  extended 
scheme  of  internal  improvement  authorized  in  that  year,  the  capital  stock  of  the 
State  Bank  was  increased  by  $2,000,000  additional  subscription  on  the  part  of  the 
State ;  and  that  of  the  Bank  at  Shawneetown  by  $1,000,000  on  behalf  of  the  State 
and  $400,000  to  be  subscribed  by  individuals.  A  loan  of  $3,000,000  was  authorized 
to  pay  the  subscriptions  by  the  State.  It  was  expected  that  the  State  bonds  would 
sell  at  a  premium,  but  when  offered  in  the  market  they  could  not  be  sold  at  par. 
The  banks,  however,  to  prevent  the  measure  from  falling  through  agreed  to  take 
the  bonds  at  par,  instead  of  money,  as  subscriptions  for  the  stock.  The  Shawnee- 
town bank  sold  bonds  amounting  to  $900,000,  but  $1,765,000  of  bonds  turned  over  to 
the  State  Bank  were  never  sold  but  held  as  capital.  While  the  State  was  thus  to 
hold  a  majority  of  the  stock  in  each  bank,  yet  the  private  stockholders  were  still 
to  have  a  majority  of  the  Directors.  The  State  Bank  had  five  branches  when  organ- 
ized ;  and  the  Bank 'at  Shawneetown  was  afterwards  authorized  to  open  branches. 

The  two  banks  were  made  by  law  the  agents  of  the  State  in  the  collection, 
receipt,  transfer  and  disbursements  of  the  internal  improvement  funds,  and  the 
State  Bank  of  Illinois  was  made  in  effect  the  treasury  of  the  State  by  an  act 
reouiring  the  Auditor  to  contract  with  it  that  it  should  receive  upon  deposit  and 
disburse  the  State's  revenue. 

The  notes  of  the  State  Bank  were,  in  1836,  made  receivable  for  taxes  and  all 
public  dues  ;  and  after  the  resuscitation  of  the  Bank  of  Illinois  at  Shawneetown  it* 
notes  were  given  like  currency  in  all  payments  to  the  State. 
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In  1837  the  banks  of  Illinois,  in  common  with  others  throug^hout  the  United 
States,  suspended  specie  payments,  in  which  action  they  were  sustained  by  the 
Legislature,  which  legalized  the  suspension  and,  in  1841,  for  the  first  time  granted 
the  State  Bank  the  privilege  of  issuing  one,  two  and  three  dollar  notes.  Both  the 
State  Bank  and  that  at  Sluiwneetown  were  compelled  or  induced  to  make  loans  to 
the  State. 

In  February,  1842,  the  State  Bank  with  a  circulation  of  $8,000,000,  made  a  dis- 
astrous failure,  and  the  following  June,  the  Bank  of  Shawneetown  also  failed,  with 
a  circulation  outstanding  of  $1,700,000.  The  circulation  of  the  State  at  that  time 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  issues  of  these  two  banks.  In  1842,  Governor  Ford 
estimated  that  the  good  money  in  the  State  in  the  hands  of  the  people  did  not 
exceed  one  year's  interest  on  the  public  debt.  The  paper  of  the  two  banks  had 
been  at  a  discount  from  the  time  the  United  States  had  refused  to  receive  it  in  pay-  * 
ment  for  the  public  lands  and  to  make  the  banks  depositories  of  public  moneys. 
The  discount  at  first  was  two  or  three  per  cent.;  but  during  the  two  or  three  years 

Srevio us  to  failure,  it  had  increased  to  twelve  and  fifteen  per  cent.  This  large 
iscount  was  not  generally  understood,  for  the  reasons  that  the  banks  continued 
to  make  their  notes  the  standard,  and  specie,  when  used,  was  received  at  a 
premium. 

In  1842,  by  virtue  of  discretionary  power  lodged  in  them  by  the  Act  of  1886, 
the  governor,  auditor  and  treasurer  of  tne  State  prohibited  the  reception  of  State 
Bank  paper  for  taxes,  and  warned  collectors  against  accepting  that  of  the  Bank  of 
Illinois  at  more  than  its  current  value. 

When  the  Legislature  of  the  State  met  in  1842  and  1848,  two  plans  were  advo- 
cated for  putting  the  banks  in  liquidation.  One  party,  the  minority,  were  in  favor 
of  repealing  the  charters  and  of  the  appointment  of  commissioners  who  should 
take  possession  of  the  property  of  the  banks.  The  other  party  favored  a  com- 
promise by  which  the  State  would  at  once  be  paid  or  nearly  paid  for  the  stock 
advanced  by  it.  The  State  Bank  held  $1,750,000  of  State  bonds,  and  $290,000  in 
Auditor's  warrants,  together  with  scrip,  amounting  in  all  to  $2, 100, 000 — the  amount 
of  the  stock  subscribed  by  the  State. 

The  bank  at  Shawneetown  was  willing  to  pay  $500,000  immediately,  and  the 
remainder  shortly.  It  held  $469,908  of  Auditor's  warrants,  which  it  was  to 
surrender  as  part  of  the  fii*st  payment.    After  some  opposition  the  moderate  party 

Prevailed  and  two  Acts  were  passed — one  to  diminish  the  State  debt  and  to  put 
iie  State  Bank  in  liquidation,  and  the  other  to  diminish  the  State  debt  $1,000,000 
and  to  put  the  Bank  of  Illinois,  at  Shawneetown,  in  liquidation.  Of  the  $500,000  of 
circulation  and  certificates  of  deposit  of  the  State  Bank  held  by  the  public,  about 
$410,000  were  redeemed  and  destroyed,  leaving  about  $90,000  unpaid.  The  two 
banks  surrendered  the  stocks  of  the  State  issued  to  them,  and  by  the  direction  of 
the  Governor  these  stocks  amounting  to  $3,050,000,  were  cancelled  and  burned  in 
the  presence  of  the  Legislature  in  the  capital  square  at  Springfield. 

This  experience  seems  to  have  been  sufilcient,  for  tlie  people  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1848  provided  that  no  State  bank  should  thereafter  be  created,  nor  should 
the  State  own  or  be  liable  for  any  stock  in  any  corporation  or  joint  stock  associa- 
tion for  banking  purposes  to  be  thereafter  created. 

Tennessee. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1796.  By  1819  its 
banking  experience  had  been  quite  varied — commencing  with  the  Nashville  Bank 
in  1807,  with  several  branches  which  were  shortly  afterwards  wound  up  with  some 
loss  to  billholders  and  stockholders ;  followed  in  1811  by  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  in  1817  by  a  number  of  independent  banks,  most  of  which  after- 
wards became  branches  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Tennessee ;  and  ending  in  1819 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Farmers'  &  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Nashville  which 
closed  in  insolvency  within  the  year. 

**  In  1820,  the  State  Bank  of  Tennessee  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000  on  the  basts  of  funds  belonging  to  the  State.  It  was  located  at  Nashville 
with  a  branch  at  Knoxville.  Agencies  were  created  in  ev^ry  County  to  loan 
money  to  citizens  not  exceeding  $500  in  any  single  loan,  on  twelve  months'  credit, 
upon  mortgage  on  real  estate  or  personal  property  worljh  double  the  amount.  The 
bank  was  authorized  by  its  charter  to  issue  bills  to  order  or  bearer,  upon  the 
security  of  the  borrower,  guaranteed  by  the  State,  the  proceeds  of  certain  lands 
and  other  securities  being  pledged  by  the  law. 

No  specie  was  required  to  be  held,  but  State  stocks  to  the  amount  of  $250,000 
were  issued  to  it,  which  it  was  authorized  to  sell  at  par.  There  was  afterward* 
some  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  par — whether  specie  or  specie-paying  bank  notes* 
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$1»000,000  of  inconvertible  bills  were  thus  distributed  in  loans  of  $500  among  the 
Oomniunity."f 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  Oenei^al  Jackson  wrote,  and  was  first 
signer  of  a  pungent  memorial  to  the  Legislature  denouncing  the  provisions  and 
passage  of  the  law.  He  declared  it  to  be  a  violation  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  "  no  State  shall  coin  money  or  emit 
bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything  bui  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts."  In  this  memorial  he  says:  "  To  an^r  intelligent  man  who  has  directed  his 
attention  to  the  operations  of  banking  institutions,  his  own  experience  and  reflection 
will  at  once  convmce  him  that  bills  issued  on  any  other  basis,  save  that  of  specie, 
must  prove  inefficient  and  abortive,  owing  to  its  having  no  other  basis  but  that  of 
property,  and  not  being  convertible  into  specie,  it  can  never  be  estimated  as  an 
equivalent;  it  will  not  engross  public  confidence,  but  must  depreciate,  and  if  it 
posses  as  a  medium  of  exchange  at  all,  its  value  must,  in  a  great  aegree  be  nominal. 
These  propositions  have  been  satisfactorily  illustrated  by  the  fate  oi  Davis'  financial 
Mississippi  scheme,  of  the  Mississippi  stock,  and  Treasurv  notes  issued  by  theUnited 
States,  as  well  as  by  all  those  cases  in  which  State  authorities  have  undei'taken  ta 
put  in  circulation  bills  of  credit,  having  a  corresponding  foundation.'* 

The  bill  became  a  law  notwithstanding  this  appeal,  and  General  Jackson  was 
censured  b^  manv  of  his  friends  for  what  was  considered  his  indecorous  interference 
and  dictation  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State.* 

*'  The  bank  went  into  operation  with  a  Board  of  Directors  appointed  by  the 
Legislature.  It  was  claimed  that  the  lands  pledged  to  its  support  were  worth  one 
or  two  millions,  that  interest-bearing  claims  worth  $100,000,  owned  by  the  State, 
had  been  transferred  to  it,  besides  $250,000  in  6^  stock.  Its  paper,  iiowever,  went 
below  par.  Two  of  the  oldest  banks  in  the  State  refused  to  accept  it,  and  as  com- 
pared with  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  it  was  at  ten  per  cent, 
discount.  From  the  sales  of  the  land  mentioned  the  bank  finally  secured  a  capital 
of  $750,000,  but  in  1830  overdrafts  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  were  discovered  and 
the  principal  cashier  was  removed.  It  was  found  that  the  books  had  not  in 
certain  accounts  been  posted  for  eighteen  years,  and  it  appeared  that  the  irregular- 
ities were  in  the  interests  of  some  who  were  high  in  autnority.  This  bank  closed 
in  1832,  with  some  loss  to  the  State."  f 

In  October,  1832,  the  Union  Bank,  another  institution  based  partly  on  State 
credit,  was  chartered  with  five  branches,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  of  which  the 
State  was  to  own  and  control  one-third ;  $500,000  appears  to  have  paid  in  by  the 
State  in  5$^  bonds,  pa3^able  in  equal  installments,  in  15,  20,  25  and  30  years.  The 
notes  of  tiie  bank  were  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  State.  In  1856  the  stock  of 
the  State  in  this  bank  was  transferred  to  the  Bank  of  Tennessee. 

In  November,  1833,  the  Plantei-s'  Bank  was  chartered  upc^  the  model  of  the 
Union  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  located  at  Nashville,  with  six  branches 
'  located  at  other  points.  The  State  had  an  interest  in  this  bank  also.  Both  of  these 
institutions  were  in  existence  in  1803. 

In  1888  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  at  Nashville  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$3,226,976,  all  owned  by  the  State,  derived  from  what  was  recovered  from  the  old 
State  Bank  wound  up  in  1832,  the  school  fund,  the  surplus  revenue  fund  deposited 
with  the  State  by  the  General  Government  in  1837,  and  the  sale  of  State  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $1,000,000.  Its  capital  was  nominally  $5,000,000,  and  it  had  several 
branches,  located  at  Athens,  Clarkesville,  Columbia,  Memphis,  Rogersville,  Shel- 
byville,  Somerville,  Sparta  and  Trenton.  The  school  fund  had  originally  been 
invested  in  the  Planters'  Bank,  but  was  transferred  to  the  new  State  institution. 
The  bank  and  branches  paid  out  each  other's  notes  indiscriminately,  and  the 
mother  bank  was  in  the  nabit  of  redeemine  the  notes  of  its  banches  under  an 
arrangement  with  the  principal  banks  in  Nashville,  "  made  upon  the  suggestions 
of  the  other  banks  and  always  fulfilled  strictly  by  this  bank."  It  was  required  to 
pay  annually  to  the  State,  for  interest  on  internal  improvement,  bonds  for  school 
funds,  interest  and  expenses  ont  State  stocks,  etc.,  $'^74,826.  This  heavy  burden 
it  could  not  can^y,  and  in  1849  Governor  Brown  announced  to  the  Legislature  that 
its  net  annual  profits  were  but  $175,000;  that  the  capital  had  already  been  reduced 
from  $3,227,000  to  $i,500,000,  and  that  at  this  rate  the  whole  capital  wonld  be  sunk 
in  sixteen  years.  He  recommended  that  the  demands  on  the  bank  should  be  light- 
ened or  the  institution  wound  up. 

In  1855  Governor  Johnston  recommended  the  winding  up  of  this  bank,  and  the 
Legislature  in  1853,  in  anticipation  of  this  action,  chartered  seven  stock  banks  to 
take  its  place. f 

At  an  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  bank  in  1858,  it  appears  that  its 

•  H.  P.  Baker :  Ba'»ilng  in  Tenncwec,  Bankers'  Mugazine  iN.  Y.),  Vol.  XI.,  p.  82. 
t  J.  J.  Km  X,  ir   Aoae$'  Journal  qf  Banking,  October,  18W. 
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capital  stock,  with  the  dates  when  paid  into  the  bank,  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing items : 

18S8.        Proceeds  of  $1,000,000  8)t  State  Bonds,  pajable  80  yean  after  date,  Maj  7, 

18S8.  interest  payable  eeml-annoally  In  New  York, $1,000,000.00 

School  Fund Sfl6,800.06 

School  Fnnd  from  Ocoee  lands 600,400.48 

1889-40.   Snrplns  Rerenne  deposited  with  the  State  by  Act  of  Congress 1,858,90>,45 

1645.        Proceedsof  sJesof  public  lands 11,708.81 

Aggregate  of  cash  capital  actaally  paid  into  the  bank $8,881,618.94 

1866.        State  stock  in  the  Union  Bank $685,600 

School  f  and  stock  in  Union  Bank 88,884 

School  fojod  stock  in  Planters' Bank 888,700         897,194.00 

Total  amount  of  Capital  Stock  paid  in $4,188,818.84 

Of  this  last  stated  amount  of  capital,  the  bank  reports  $761,074.93  to  have  been 
lost.  The  circulation  outstanding  Januar^r  1,  1858,  was  $2,808,973.  It  also  appears 
from  thiB  report  that  during  this  entire  period — 1888-58 — the  bank  had  paid  : 

Interest  on  stale  debt $1,478,167.86 

For  Qse  of  Schools  and  Colleges 1,898,000.00 

Appropriation*  for  River  Improvement 68,875.66 

Cash  Into  the  Treasury 1,891,088.97 


Total $4,880,5 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1858,  the  bank  had  been  in  operation  nineteen  and  a 
half  years,  and  the  amount  of  profits  shown  b^^  its  statement  at  that  time  proves 
that,  estimating  at  their  par  value  all  the  bills  receivable,  stocks,  real  estate, 
etc.,  then  6n  hand,  the  average  profit  had  been  less  than  six  percent,  per  annum 
upon  the  actual  capital  which  it  haid  received ;  and  Governor  Harris  recommended 
that  the  interest  of  the  State  should  at  least  not  be  extended. 

The  bank  continued  in  business  for  several  years  longer.  In  January',  1861,  it 
had  $1,818,728  notes  still  outstanding ;  while  its  loans  and  discounts  amounted  to 
$4,945,519. 

In  February,  1866,  an  act  was  passed  requiring  the  Governor  to  appoint  six 
directors  to  wind  up  the  business  of  the  bank,  ancf  in  April  of  that  year  the  Board  of 
Directors  made  an  assignment  of  all  the  assets  to  a  trustee,  who  proceeded  to  wind 
up  the  bank  in  chancery.  In  1866  he  reported  the  entire  assets,  including  worthless 
claims  to  be  about  $16,000,000.  When  the  available  assets  were  finally  distributed 
to  noteholders  pro  rata  provision  was  made  for  issuing  certificates  for  the  balance, 
which  were  receivable  for  taxes.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1869  to  convert  the 
notes  of  the  bank  into  bonds,  but  this  failed.  The  holders  of  the  notes  were  finally 
paid  in  full.  But  those  who  had  money  deposited  with  the  State  Bank  never 
received  any  return.'*' 

Alabama. 

The  Territory  of  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  December 
14, 1819,  with  a  Constitution  containing  provisions  exp^ressly  designed  to  enable  the 
State  to  embark  in  the  banking  business  with  the  citizens  of  the  State.  The  Con- 
stitution provided  that  one  State  bank  might  be  established,  with  such  number  of 
branches  as  the  General  Assembly  might  deem  expedient.  Two-fifths  of  the  capital 
stock  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  State ;  and  the  individual  stockholders  and  the 
State  were  to  control  the  bank  and  to  be  liable  for  its  debts,  in  proportion  to  the 
stock  held  by  them  respectively.  No  bank  was  to  commence  business  until  half  of 
the  capital  stock  subscribed  was  actually  paid,  in  gold  and  silver,  which  amount 
should  in  no  case  be  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  was  provided  in 
this  Constitution,  that  the  then  existing  banks  could  become  branches  of  a  general 
State  bank  after  the  establishment  of  the  same,  upon  such  terms  as  the  Legislature 
and  the  said  banks  might  agree. 

With  such  provisions  in  their  Constitution,  we  can  readilv  draw  the  conclusion, 
that  the  people  of  those  days  were  very  much  like  the  Sub-Treasury  men  of  the 
present  times.  They  believed  that  there  was  a  certain  kind  of  legislative  legerde- 
main by  which  a  State  could  not  only  make  money,  but  could  make  money  plenty 
and  cheap,  and  hence,  they  laid  the  foundation  broad  and  deep  in  their  organic 
law,  for  tne  establishment  of  banks  for  the  State.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature after  the  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  entitled  *'  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,*'  which  was  approved  Dec.  21,  1820. f 

•  Phelan:  HUtary  qf  TmnesMs,  p.  274. 

t  J.  H.  Fitts  :  Sketch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Alabama,  in  Froceedingt  qfthe  Second  Annval  Oonvmtkm 
^  ths  Alabama  Bankers' AM»nc*<:iicr>,    1391. 
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The  object  and  design  of  this  act  was  to  afford  the  citizens  of  the  State  an  op- 
portunity to  establish  a  bank  on  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Constitution.  The 
oank  was  to  be  located  at  the  town  of  Cahawba,  so  long  as  it  remained  the  capital 
of  the  State^  and  to  be  removed  to  the  place  where  the  seat  of  government  was  per- 
manently established.  The  capital  stock  was  not  to  exceed  two  millions,  two-flfths 
of  which  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  State,  and  three-fifths  raised  by  subscription 
from  the  people. 

The  act  prescribed  that  the  public  money  of  the  State  should  be  deposited  in 
iliis  bank  "  when  lying  inactive,*'  and  the  bank  was  to  be  organized  under  the  name 
and  style  of  **  The  President,  Directors  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,"  so  soon  as  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  subscribed  capital  stock 
was  paid  in  gold  and  silver.  The  bank  was  to  be  governed  by  thirteen  directors,  to 
be  elected  annually  by  the  stockholders,  by  a  certain  scale  of  voting,  by  which  a 
stockholder  having  ten  shares  would  be  entitled  to  five  votes,  while  one  having  a 
hundred  shares  would  have  twenty  votes,  and  if  the  State  or  an  individual  held  five 
hundred  or  more  shares,  neither  could  have  but  thirty  votes.  All  the  efforts  to 
organize  a  bank  under  this  act  proved  a  failure,  which  was  owing  to  the  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  superintendents  to  get  the  requisite  amount  of  capital  sub- 
scribed; and  this  inability  of  the  su()erintendents  to  obtain  subscriptions  was 
caused,  doubtless,  by  the  Indisposition  of  the  capitalists  of  those  days  to  go  into 
banking  on  such  communistic  principles.  No  matter  what  may  have  been  the 
•cause  of  this  failure,  the  effect  upon  the  people  was  simply  to  increase  their  zeal 
and  the  determination  to  have  a  State  bank,  and  this  they  resolved  to  have,  even  if 
the  State  was  required  to  furnish  all  the  capital.  In  carrying  out  this  determina- 
tion an  act  was  passed  on  the  20th  of  December,  1823,  which  will  forever  be  mem- 
orable in  the  histonr  of  Alabama.  This  was  an  act  entitled,  '*  An  Act  to  establish 
the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama."  The  preamble  to  this  act  is  in  the  following 
words  : 

"Wbereas,  It  Is  deemed  highly  Important  to  proride  for  the  safe  and  profitable  inveetment  of 
«nch  pabllc  fandsas  may  now  or  bereaftcT  be  in  the  poeaenion  of  the  State,  and  to  secare  to  the  commanltj 
the  btneflta,  eo  far  as  may  be,  of  an  extended  and  undepreciatlng  carrency;  Therefore  be  it  enacted,"  etc. 

'*  In  the  light  of  the  future  history  of  this  bank,  we  will  discover  that  the  efforts 
-to  provide  a  **sare  and  profitable  investment"  for  the  public  funds  proved  unsuc- 
oessful,  but  that  the  hign  hopes  expressed  in  this  preamble  as  to  an  '*  extended  cur- 
rency," were  fully  realized,  for  the  notes  of  tne  bank  were  extended  over  the 
country  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  worth  only  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  on  the 
-dollar.  The  provisions  of  this  act,  passed  the  twentieth  of  December,  1828,  "To 
•establish  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama,"  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  those 
•contained  in  the  act  of  Dec.  21, 1820.  The  principal  differences,  however,  were  of  a 
▼ery  marked  character.  The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  established  under 
this  act  of  1828,  was  not  limited  to  any  amount,  and  was  to  be  furnished  by  the 
49tate  alone  without  any  stock  being  taken  by  the  citizens.  Its  management  was 
intrusted  to  a  president  and  twelve  directors,  to  be  elected  annually  by  a  joint  vote 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

'*  The  only  limit  on  the  amounts  of  the  notes  which  could  be  issued  was  as  fol- 
lows :  In  such  sums  as  the  president  and  directors  might  deem  '  most  expedient 
And  safe,'  and  the  only  restriction  whatever,  was  that  no  notes  could  be  issued  for 
circulation  of  a  less  denomination  than  one  dollar,  and  this  restriction  was  soon  re- 
moved by  the  Legislature,"*  resulting  in  the  issue  of  notes  for  6^  cents,  12^^  cents, 
-25  cents,  50  cents,  and  75  cents,  redeemable  when  presented  in  sums  of  $5.()0. 

Various  public  funds  were  set  apart  by  the  act  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  capital 
of  the  bank,  among  which  were  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  do- 
nated by  Congress  for  schools,  amounting  to  about  $1,800,000,  and  some  $500,000  of 
funds  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  $100,000  of  State  stock,  to  which  was  added 
in  1828  an  additional  like  amount,  was  issued  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank. 
This,  however,  was  only  the  beginning.  Between  1882  and  1887  the  State  issued 
iK>nds  to  the  amount  of  $18,800,000  for  the  increase  of  the  capital  of  the  State  Bank 
and  to  assist  it  in  resuming  specie  payments.  Of  these  bonds  nearly  $4,000,000  are 
incltided  in  the  present  indebtedness  of  the  State. 

The  money  to  be  loaned  by  the  bank,  was  required  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  counties  in  the  State  in  proportion  to  their  representation  in  the  (>en- 
-eral  Assembly.  No  individual,  partnership  or  corporation  (University  of  Alabama 
Alone  excepted)  was  permitted  to  be  indebted  for  a  greater  amount  than  $2,000, 
though  the  president  and  directors  seem  to  have  been  able  to  borrow  almost  any 
amount. 

The  principal  office  was  at  Tuscaloosa.  Three  branches  were  established  in 
1884  and  one  in  1835,  located  at  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Huntsville  and  Decatur, 

*  J.  H.  FlttB :  Sketch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Alabama. 
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respectively,  all  of  which  suspended  specie  payments  in  1887.    The  charters  of  all 
these  branch  banks  were  repealed  at  the  session  of  1842-43. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  capitU,  amount  of  notes  in  circulation^ 
etc.,  for  different  dates : 

1828.  Noy.,lR84.  Nov.,  1887.  Nov.,  1841.  Nov..  1841. 

Capital  Stock |S63,6M  H^^MS  |8,80g«:M8  $11,078,984  $10,866,484 

Noioe  in  Circulation 278,607  8,440,867  6,676,060  7,026,102  8,188,276 

Indlvidnal  Depoeits 164,785  886,707  8,605,180  838,080  197,783 

Loans  and  DiflConntB 448,860  7,867,211  20,648,478  19,818,247  lJ,7t)l,500 

Specie 141,380  .    778,018  540,767  1,847,069  68,818 

Notee  of  other  BanlcM 109,810  141,788  855,807  82,077 

In  1844  the  bad  debts  were  estimated  to  be  $0,292,599. 

Bv  December  1,  1847,  the  total  outstanding  circulation  of  the  Bank  and 
branches  had  been  reduced  to  $457, 177,  as  to  which  the  commissioners  then  reported 
that,  while  not  convertible  into  specie,  the  notes  had  appreciated  in  value  and  for 
some  time  past  had  been  almost  at  par  with  specie.  The  discount  was  less  than 
one  per  cent. 

Before  many  years  had  passed  scandal  in  reference  to  the  relations  of  directors 
to  the  bank  and  to  members  of  the  Legislature  became  so  marked  that  a  Legisla- 
tive investigation  was  ordered.  This,  however,  was  hushed  up  and  the  evidence 
taken  never  given  publicity. 

The  charter  of  the  State  Bank  expired  by  limitation  in  1845,  and  the  task  of 
winding  up  its  concerns  was  conducted  by  commissioners,  whose  labors  were  far 
more  faith  tulty  performed  than  those  of  the  previous  management.  The  result 
was  the  collection  of  a  sufficient  sum  from  the  assets  to  reduce  the  bonds  issued  in 
aid  of  the  bank  from  $14,000,000  to  less  ttian  $4,000,000,  but  leaving  a  dead  loss  of 
the  latter  amount,  as  well  as  the  special  funds  invested. 

The  State  also  owned  two-flfths  of  the  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Mobile — the  only 
other  bank  in  the  State  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period. 

But  the  experience  of  the  State  had  been  sufficient,  and  the  door  to  further 
ventures  of  the  sort  was  finally  closed  by  the  Constitution  of  1867,  which  provided  : 

''  The  State  shall  not  be  a  stockholder  in  any  bank,  nor  shall  the  credit  of  the 
State  ever  be  given  or  loaned  to  any  banking  company,  or  association  or^  corpora- 
tion." 

Louisiana. 

March  14, 1818,  Louisiana  had  authorized  a  subscription  of  $500,000  toward  the 
capital  of  $2,000,000  in  the  Louisiana  State  Bank.  The  State  was  to  appoint  six 
out  of  eighteen  directors.  The  bank  was  required  to  pay  a  bonus  of  $100,000  to  the 
State,  in  consideration  for  which  *'  the  stock  and  real  estate  belonging  to  the  said 
bank  shall  forever  during  the  continuance  of  its  charter,  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  any  State  tax."  Inasmuch  as  only  $100,000  was  ever  actually  sui  8 'ri  bed 
and  as  both  bonus  and  exemption  from  taxation  were  also  characteristics  of  subse- 
quent charters  to  other  banking  institutions,  this  bank  can  hardier  be  considered  as 
a  State  institution. 

April  7,  1824,  the  Bank  of  Louisiana  was  chartered,  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000, 
one-half  of  which  was  subscribed  by  the  State.  For  the  State  subscription  the  ^ 
issue  of  5^  bonds  was  authorized  at  the  rate  of  $100  in  bonds  for  every  $83 ^  of 
stock,  payable  at  intervals  from  ten  to  twenty-five  yeara  from  their  dates.  These  *^ 
were  to  be  sold  by  the  bank  for  specie.  The  interest  was  to  be  paid  from  the  divi- 
dends upon  the  bank  stock,  any  deficiency  that  might  occur  being  paid  by  the  bank 
and  charged  to  the  account  of  the  State.  Of  the  thirteen  directors  six  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  on  behalf  of  the  State.  Five  branches  were  required 
to  oe  opened. 

In  1826  the  General  Assembly  seems  to  have  become  provoked  at  the  delay  in 
declaring  dividends  and  insisted  upon  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  upon  the  State 
stock  at  least  The  cRfficulty  experienced  in  controlling  the  institution  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  seventh  director  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  an  act  requiring 
semi-annual  dividends  of  profits.  In  1827  the  profits  accruing  to  the  State  were 
sufficient  to  permit  $800,931  of  the  bonds  to  be  called  in  and  paid,  which  was  author- 
ized  by  a  resolution  of  March  24  of  that  year. 

In  1844  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  was  authorized  to  sell  12,000  shares  of  the 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  Louisiana  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  pay  the  bonds, 
$1,200,000,  falling  due  in  1844  and  1849.  The  bank  itself  purchased  the  bonds,  be- 
coming thereby  obligated  to  redeem  both  series  of  bonds,  which  it  punctually  did. 
The  remainder  of  the  stock  was  also  directed  to  be  sold  in  1844  for  the  purpose  of 
Meeting  other  bonds  falling  due. 

In  1832  the  State  incorpo'*f.tcu  thR  Union  Bank  of  Louisiana,  with  a  capital  of 
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$7,000,000.  This  was  an  institution  established  on  precisely  the  same  foundation  at 
the  Union  Banks  of  Florida  and  Mississippi  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  subscribers 
of  the  stock  paid  in  nothing,  merely  giving  a  mortgage  to  cover  the  amount  of  sub- 
scription ;  and  the  actual  capital  was  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  $7,000,000 
bonds  issued  by  the  State  for  the  purpose.  Six  of  the  twelve  directors  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  on  behalf  of  the  State.  The  State  reserved  the  right  to 
Dorrow  from  the  bank  $500,000  at  interest,  and  each  stockholder  was  entitled  to  a 
credit  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  of  his  shares.  The  State  for  its  guaranty 
was  to  receive  one-sixth  of  the  profits  of  the  institution.  The  bank  seems  to  have 
been  mans^ed  no  better  than  the  most  of  the  property  banks  of  the  same  style  in 
operation  in  other  States.  It  failed  in  1843  with  its  assets  in  such  shape  that  the 
collection  of  anything  from  them  wajtt  a  slow  and  difficult  matter.  The  proceeds, 
as  realized,  were  turned  toward  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 
$7,000,000  bonds  issued  by  the  State  on  behalf  of  the  Bank.  January  18,  1858,  the 
Union  Bank  deposited  with  the  treasurer  $21,000  to  secure  the  State  against  any 
loss  for  twenty-one  bonds  not  returned.  These — the  last  of  the  issue— were  after- 
wards returned  and  cancelled. 

The  State  also  issued  in  aid  of  the  Consolidated  Association,  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $2,004,000;  and  in  aid  of  the  Citizens*  Bank,  additional  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $8,000,000,  of  which  $7,188,000  were  finally  sold.  Both  these  institutions 
were  upon  precisely  the  same  basis  as  the  Union  Bank,  t.  e.,  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
issued  by  the  State  was  to  furnish  the  actual  capital,  and  the  stockholders  were  to 
secure  their  subscriptions  by  mortgages  on  real  estate.  In  the  case  of  the  Con- 
solidated Association,  the  State,  for  its  guaranty,  was  considered  as  stockholder 
for  $1,000,000.  Dividends  were  to  be  declared  only  as  the  bonds  were  paid,  and  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  profits  till  then  were  to  be  retained  as  a  sinking  fund  to 
meet  the  redemption  of  the  oonds.  The  case  was  the  same  with  the  Citizens'  Bank, 
except  that  the  interest  of  the  State  in  the  net  profits  was  one-sixth,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Union  Bank.     Both  these  institutions  were  put  in  liquidation  in  1842. 

By  1858  the  bonds  issued  by  the  State  for  the  Citizens'  Bank  had  been  reduced 
from  $7,188,000  to  $5,300,000,  for  which  the  State  still  retained  a  first  mortgage  on 
the  $14,000,000  real  estate  of  the  stockholders  mortgaged  by  them  to  secure  their 
stock.  In  the  years  184^1848  $1,000,000  had  been  i-aised  by  assessments  upon  the 
stockholders.  In  1852  the  Citizens*  Bank  was  reorganized  upon  an  entirely  new 
basis,  the  distinctive  feature  of  which  was  the  separation  of  the  bank  into  two 
departments— a  banking  department  and  a  mortgage  department.  Immediately 
the  banking  department  assumed  an  important  place  among  the  banking  institu- 
tions of  the  State— its  circulation  reaching  $4,089,000  by  January,  1860. 

The  State  definitely  renounced  the  banking  business  in  its  Constitution  of 
1852  by  the  clause  :  "The State  shall  not  subscribe  for  the  stock  of,  nor  make  a 
loan  to,  nor  pledge  its  faith  for  the  benefit  of  any  corporation  or  joint  stock  com- 
pany created  or  established  for  banking  purposes.*' 

From  the  following  table  can  be  gathered  something  of  the  course  of  these 
banks  in  respect  to  their  circulation : 

Clrcnlatlon 
Date.  LoDislana  Bank. 

Jnly,188B $751,«87.00 

Jan.  28, 1887 841,190.00 

Dae.  88, 1887 898,000.00 

Dee.  8,1688 141.748.00 

Oct  a,  1839. 208,728.00 

FeU  1,1840 881,747.60 

Dee.  5,1840 267,688.00 

Mar.9i,1848.  276,277.60 

Jan.  1,1848 841,216.60 

*•     1*1844 673,88«.60 

"     i:i846 776,644.60 

Jll]iel,1846 998.665.60 

Apr.  85, 1846 1,851,609.00 

Jan.,  1^47 966.777.00 

Jan.,  1848 1,086,640.00 

Not.,  1848 1,126,782.00 

"      1849 1,222,217.00 

Dee.,  1850 858,909.00 

Oct  80,  1808,  1849,484.00 


Circulation 

Circalation 

Union  Bank. 

Citizens*  Bank. 

$1,428,046.00 

1,476,446.00 

$379,110.00 

1,564,680.00 

410.545.00 

867.410.00 

161,995.90 

688,470.00 

428,460.00 

964,680.00 

808,725.00 

961,695.00 

447,170.00 

148,826.00 

68,885.00 

80,580.00 

29,445.00 

•*..•• 

27,010.00 

86,850.00 

947.168.00 

86,185.00 

•..«.. 

86/n5.00 

946,975.00 

86,905.00 

1M76.00 

B5.70n.00 

11.061.00 

85^00.00 

6,087.00 

Geobgia. 

Geomft*B  earlier  ventures  in  the  banking  business  were  not  such  as  to  involvo 
her  deeply.    They  amounted  to  little  more  than  State  subscriptions  to  bank  stock. 

A  good  illustration  is  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  incorporated 
In  1815  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  of  which  $600,000  was  to  be  reserved  for  sub- 
■criptions  by  the  State.    The  bank  was  to  be  managed  by  fifteen  directors,  six  of 
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whom  were  selected  by  the  Legislature  on  behalf  of  the  State.  The  number  of 
directors  was  afterwards  reduced  to  ten,  apportioned  in  the  same  ratio  between  the 
State  and  private  stockholders.  The  bank  was  reouired  to  open  at  least  two  of- 
fices— one  in  Augusta  and  the  other  in  Milledgeville — and  was  permitted  to  main- 
tain as  many  more  as  it  should  choose. 

The  Governor  was  authorized  to  borrow  the  money  to  pay  up  the  State*s 
subscription ;  and  a  room  in  the  State-house  was  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  bank, 
the  bills  of  which  were  made  leged  tender  for  all  taxes  or  other  debts  or  demands 
due  the  State. 

Three  vears  later  the  Bank  of  Darien  was  incorporated  on  a  basis  somewhat 
similar.  One-half  of  the  capital  of  $1,000,000  was  reserved  for  the  State,*  which 
also  chose  five  out  of  the  ten  directors.  In  a  like  manner  the  State  subscribed  for  a 
portion  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Augusta  and  the  Planters*  Bank  of  Georgia. 
The  bills  of  these  banks  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made  receivable  for  taxes  and 
State  dues,  as  were  the  bills  of  the  Bank  of  the  State. 

Complaints  of  sufferings  by  the  people  by  reason  of  unsatisfactory  financial 
condition  seem  to  have  been  frequent.  About  1824-7  these  complaints  became  very 
loud — so  pressing  that  in  1828  the  Legislature  attempted  to  relieve  the  planters  by 
establishing  a  bank  on  the  funds  of  the  State.  This  was  the  Central  Bank  of 
Georgia.    The  preamble  of  its  charter  is  suggestive : 

**  Whereas,  it  is  deemed  expedient  and  beneficial,  both  to  the  State  and  its 
citizens,  to  establish  a  Bank  on  the  funds  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
counting paper,  and  making  loans  upon  terms  more  advantageous  than  has  here- 
tofore been  customary." 

The  capital  of  the  '*  Bank  established  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Georgia  at  Mill- 
edgeville,"  consisted  of  **  the  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  shares  owned  by  the  State  in  the  Bank  of  Augusta,  Planters'  Bank,  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  Bank  of  Darien  ;  all  bonds,  notes,  specialties  and  judgments 
due  the  State,  and  all  monies  arising  from  the  sale  of  fractions  and  town  lots 
heretofore  made  (and  hereafter  to  be  made),  and  all  other  debts  and  monies  at  any 
time  due  the  State.*'  All  taxes  thereafter  collected  and  all  income  arising  from 
dividends  on  stock  in  other  banks  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  Central  Bank  "  to  aid 
and  facilitate  its  operations.**  All  three  directors  were  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  total  amount  of  debts  which  the  bank  might  contract  was  limited  to  the 
amount  of  its  capital ;  while  the  issue  of  notes  was  restricted  to  the  aggregate  of 
specie  and  bills  of  other  banks  in  its  vaults. 

Loans  were  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  proportion  to  population. 

In  1880  a  Legislative  committee  reported  *'  That  the  State  of  G^rgia  by  the 
establishment  of  her  banking  institutions,  had  two  great  objects  in  view : — The  one 
to  furnish  to  her  citizens  a  safe  and  convenient  medium  of  circulation  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  bills  of  the  Banks  of  other  States ;  the  other  to  enable  her  to  have  the 
funds  of  the  State  profitablv  invested  in  bank  stock.**  This  committee  complained 
of  hardships  to  which  the  banks  had  been  subjected  by  the  branch  of  the  United 
States  Bank  at  Savannah,  and  recommended  that,  while  paying  specie* to  all  others, 
the  banks  be  permitted  to  refuse  specie  to  the  United  States  Bank. 

The  bank  was  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  State  and  whenever,  as  often  happened, 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  treasurer  were  insufiicient  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  State  government,  the  bank  was  directed  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer 
a  fund  sufiicient  to  meet  the  deficiency.  Such  advances  were  charged  to  the 
capital  of  the  bank. 

The  bank  seems  to  have  kept  well  within  the  limit  as  to  note  issues.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  year  its  circulation  outstanding  amounted  to  $263,409;  while  it  held 
in  specie  and  specie  funds  $892,829.52.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  December  26, 
1831,  the  committee  reported  the  circulation  to  be  only  $111,996;  while  it  held 
specie  $80,656,  notes  of  United  States  Bank  $50,805,  other  bank  notes  $108,653; 
total  specie  and  specie  funds  $250,064. 

In  December  1834,  the  circulation  amounted  to  $226,246 ;  covered  by  specie 
$182,134  and  Bank  notes  $124,227.  The  bank  had  now  been  in  operation  six  years, 
and  the  committee  reporting  its  affairs  to  the  Legislature,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  some  respects  its  interests  were  not  guarded  with  sufiicient  care  by  the 
management,  having  "observed  with  regret  that  more  than  $200,000 of  discounted 

*  In  1850  8€ven-tentn8  oi  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Darien  Beems  to  have  been  owned  by  the  State.  Thia 
bank  was  Then  InBolvent,  and  a  legislative  cummittee  reported  that  the  Central  Bank  held  at  the  time  $90,000 
of  the  bills  of  the  Darien  Bank  *' which  have  long  since  ceased  to  answer  any  of  the  parpoees  of  money 
except  at  a  great  depreciation;  to  which  the  State  ought  not  to  sabmit,  ahe  being  nliimateiy  liable  for  the 
redemption  of  seven-tenths  of  them  when  the  capiuiof  that  bank  shall  have  been  lost— if  Indeed,  that  yet 
remains  to  be  done/'  The  committee  recommended  that  the  bank  sboold  be  put  in  tbe  hands  of  oommit* 
■loners  who  should  wind  ap  its  affairs  as  rapidly  as  possible.  .__ 
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paper  is  lying  unattended  to/'  Various  means  were  resorted  to,  to  secure  more 
prompt  realization  upon  discounted  paper  past  due ;  but  the  condition  seems  never 
to  have  improved. 

January  1,  1886,  the  capital  of  the  bank  was  given  as  $2,496,175,  of  which 
$1,005,000  consisted  of  stock  in  other  banks.  The  remainder  of  the  capital  was 
mainly  loaned  to  individuals  throughout  the  counties,  in  accordance  with  the 
charter.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  surplus  revenues  distributed  to  the  State  in  1887, 
the  capital  of  the  Central  Bank  was  mcreased  by  the  addition  of  $1,061,433  from 
that  source. 

In  1889.  the  charter  was  so  amended  as  to  permit  the  issue  of  notes  to  the 
amount  of  twice  the  capital,  a  i>rivile^e  of  which  advantage  was  immediately 
taken.  By  November,  1840,  the  circulation  had  increased  to  $993,886.  In  1841  the 
issue  of  |800,000  in  $1  and  $3  bills  was  authorized,  to  be  used  only  in  the  redemption 
of  bills  of  higher  denominations.  In  1841  the  paper  of  the  Central  Bank  is  reported 
as  constituting  a  large  portion  of  the  circulation.  In  October,  1843,  it  amounted 
to  $1,458,858.  But  tlie  years  of  financial  crisis  just  passed  had  wrought 
havoc  in  the  bank's  assets,  and  the  Legislature  decided  to  wind  up  its  affairs. 
In  1840  the  issue  of  8^  State  bonds,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,  was  authorized 
for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  and  retiring  the  notes  of  the  Central  Bank.  The 
faith  and  credit  of  the  State  was  pledged  for  their  payment,  but  they  were  to  be 
regarded  as  a  debt  due  by  the  Central  Bank,  the  assets  of  which,  as  fast  as  realized, 
were  reauired  to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of 
the  bonds.  The  bonas  were  made  redeemable  in  five  years,  but  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  the  assets  were  not  sufficient  to  redeem  them,  and  they  were  continued 
at  1%.  The  bank  had  already  been  authorized  to  sell  any  of  the  Bank  stocks  it  held 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  funds  to  meet  the  demand,  but  sales  were  few.    The 

?)roces8  of  converting  its  other  assets  was  continued ;  but  after  eleven  years,  in 
850,  there  still  remained  $794,074  of  bank  and  other  stocks,  and  $564,851  of  uncol> 
lected  discounted  bills.  The  circulation  had  by  that  time  been  reduced  to  $15,875. 
The  charter  was  twice  extended  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  wind  up  it» 
affairs ;  but  the  collection  of  the  assets  was  very  slow,  and  in  1856  those  that 
remained  were  turned  over  into  the  common  fund  of  the  State  treasury,  which 
had  already  found  it  necessary  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  interest  and  principal  of 
the  bonds  issued  on  behalf  of  the  bank.  This  ends  the  history  of  the  Central  Bank  of 
Georgia.  Noteholders  and  individual  creditors  seem  to  have  lost  nothing  in  the 
end ;  but  the  State  lost  a  large  amount — ^just  how  much  it  is  impossible  now  to  say. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  State's  share  of  the  "surplus  revenues"  was  thus 
sunk,  as  well  as  the  funds  originally  invested  by  the  State  in  bank  stocks. 

Florida. 

During  its  existence  as  a  Territory,  Florida  had  a  banking  experience  which,. 
in  comprehensiveness  and  interest,  can  be  rivalled  by  few  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  Up  to  1833,  three  banks  had  been  chartered  b^  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
all  of  which  either  had  received  or  afterwards  did  receive  aid  from  the  Territory — 
the  Bank  of  Pensacola  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500,000  guaranteed  by  the  Territory, 
the  Southern  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  to  the  amount  of*^  $400,000  in  the 
shape  of  guaranty  of  certificates  of  the  company,  and  the  Union  Bank  of  Florida 
by  tne  issue  of  bonds  amounting  to  $3,000,000. 

The  scheme  of  these  banks  appears  to  have  been  that  followed  by  many  of  the 
State  banking  institutions,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  in  the  same  decade. 
The  basis  of  the  system,  and  the  feature  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  State 
institutions  owned  in  whole  or  in  large  part  by  the  State,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
State  was  not  a  stockholder  at  all ;  but  merely  loaned  to  the  bank  its  credit  in  the 
shape  of  bonds,  from  the  sale  of  which  the  working  capital  of  the  bank  might  be 
obtained,  thus  leaving  the  stockholders  under  no  necessity  of  furnishing  any  actual 
capital,  and  even  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  borrowing  for  themselves  the 

freater  part  of  the  capital  which  might  be  derived  from  outside  by  the  sale  of  the 
onds  of  the  State. 

The  history  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Florida,  the  largest  of  the  three  institutions 
in  that  Territory  which  have  already  been  named, .  illustrates  fully  all  the  fore- 
going points.  It  was  chartered  by  the  Territory  of  Florida  on  February  13,  1833 — 
about  ten  years  after  the  organization  of  the  Territory.  It  was  to  have  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000,  with  the  privilege  of  increasing  to  $3,000,000.  Commissioners  were 
to  be  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions,  and  when  8,000  shares  of  $100  each  were 
subscribed,  the  Governor  was  to  appoint  twelve  directors,  to  remain  in  office  until 
February  1,  1884,  after  which  date  seven  directors  were  to  be  annually  elected  by 
the  stocKholders  and  the  remaining  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,    Tke 
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subscribers  were  not  to  pay  any  part  of  their  shares  in  money,  but  to  secure  their 
subscriptions  by  bonds  and  mortgages  on  real  estate  and  property  worth  twice  the 
amount  for  which  it  was  pledged.  The  bank  was  to  borrow  its  whole  capital ;  and 
to  enable  it  to  do  so  bonds  were  to  be  issued  to  the  bank  signed  by  the  Grovemor, 
for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  which  the  faith  of  the  Territory 
was  pledged.  The  bank,  however,  was  to  pay  the  interest  and  principal  as  it  came 
due,  and  no  provision  further  than  pledging  the  faith  of  the  Territory'  was  made 
for  their  payment  in  the  event  of  the  bank  failing  to  pay ;  but  all  the  profits  of  the 
bank  were  to  be  applied  to  the  payment,  and  after  they  were  all  paid  then  one-half 
of  the  surplus  proHts  was  to  belong  to  the  Territoiy.  Books  of  subscription  for  the 
stock  were  opened  at  Tallahassee,  Pensacola  and  Sfarianna  on  April  10,  1833,  and 
the  books  were  closed  January  22,  1835.  Eleven  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
eighty-five  shares  were  subscribed  by  118  individuals;  and  9,177  shares  were 
allotted  to  94  subscribers.  The  Board  of  Directors  was  duly  appointed  when  3,000 
shares  had  been  subscribed.* 

In  April,  1834,  the  bank  had  received  360  bonds  of  $1,000  each  from  Qovemor 
William  jP.  Duvall,  and  in  the  following  September  contracted  with  parties  in  New 
York  to  dispose  of  1,000  bonds  of  the  Territory  of  Florida.  The  remaining  640  bonds 
necessary  to  make  up  the  amount  were  obtained  from  Governor  Eaton  on  February 
10, 1835.  These  bonds  became  due,  one-fourth  on  January  1, 1858,  and  the  remaining 
three-fourths  on  January  1, 1860, 1862  and  1864  respectively.  A  capital  of  $1,000,000 
being  thus  obtained,  the  bank  commenced  business  on  January  16,  1835.  By  the 
second  of  January,  1836,  the  return  made  to  the  Legislature  showed  liabilities 
amounting  to  $1,728,605,  of  which  $335,150  was  for  circulating  notes  issued.  Their 
loans  showed  $589,832.51  loaned  on  stock.  The  Committee  of  the  Legislature 
reporting  on  the  bank  in  1840,  says:  "  The  charter  intended  that  two-thirds  of  the 
mone^  borrowed  by  the  sale  of  bonds  should  be  loaned  on  long  mortgages  to  the 
subscribers  who  had  taken  up  the  shares  and  given  their  properiy  as  security  or 
pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  when  due,  and  that  the  remaining  third  should 
remain  in  bank  to  perform  a  legitimate  banking  business.  The  sum  borrowed 
/$1, 000, 000)  properly  distributed  and  prudently  managed  was  at  the  time  quite 
sufficient  to  nave  relieved  the  planting  interest  from  pressing  embarrassment  and 
to  have  performed  all  the  purposes  reasonably  required  bv  merchants.  Regardless 
of  these  considerations  and  all  principles  of  prudence  ancf  sound  policy,  the  Union 
Bank,  with  an  apparently  singular  impatience,  not  only  distributed  its  borrowed 
capital  among  stockholders  and  others  upon  terms  which  precluded  its  being  repaid 
within  any  reasonable  time,  but  it  also  extended  these  imprudent  loans  upon  the 
capital  based  upon  circulation  and  deposits." 

The  bank  had,  in  1837,  $110,000  cash  means  to  meet  $675,704  of  immediate 
liabilities.  The  act  of  incorporation  provided  that  at  any  time  after  the  bank  had 
been  in  operation  one  year  the  capital  might  be  increased  to  $3,000,000  and 
additional  bonds  to  an  equal  amount  obtained  from  the  Territory.  Books  were 
opened  in  October,  1837,  for  the  new  subscriptions.  There  w^as  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  them.  At  the  time  of  the  first  subscription  there  was  some  doubt  about 
the  bant^s  capital,  and  the  people  were  indifferent  The  idea  of  a  bank  founded  on 
borrowed  capital  had  not  before  been  well  understood ;  now  it  was  perfectly  com- 
prehensible. The  charter  of  the  bank  was  an  Eldorsido ;  it  authorized  a  further 
issue  of  $2,000,000  in  bonds.  The  first  1,000  bonds  had  been  readily,  spontaneously, 
unexpectedly  converted  into  money ;  could  there  be  any  doubts  as  to  the  sale  of 
the  rest?  Between  October  and  February,  404  persons  had  subscribed  their  names 
for  shares  in  various  amounts  aggregating  $8,000,000  instead  of  $2,000,000.  Out  of 
19,812  new  shares  allotted  at  this  time,  88  old  stockholders,  then  holding  8,897  of 
the  10,000  old  shares,  received  17,156.  On  the  first  of  January,  1838,  Gov.  R.  K. 
Cull  executed  2,000  bonds  of  $1,000  each,  which  were  delivered  to  the  Bank  in 
March.  The  bonds  were  known  as  *  *Faith"  bonds  and  were  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than 
par.  There  was  much  dispute  as  to  what  was  meant  by  par — one  party  contending 
that  it  meant  specie  in  New  York  and  the  other  (the  bank)  that  it  meant  par  in 
Tallahassee.  The  president  of  the  bank  was  made  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
and  visited  various  points  in  Europe  where  he  disposed  of  1,280  of  the  bonds  and 
realized  $1,374,901  in  Florida  bank  paper.  Sixteen  more  bonds  were  afterwards 
sold,  and  though  the  remaining  704  were  repeatedly  offered  for  sale,  they  were 
never  directly  sold,  being  finally  hypothecated  for  debts  of  the  bank.  The  money 
thus  secured  was  loaned  out  on  security  of  stock  or  mortgages,  mainly  to  stock- 
holders, it  being  claimed  that  great  favoritism  was  shown  in  the  distribution  of 
loans  and  the  appraisement  of  the  property  of  the  favored  borrowers.  On  the  1st 
of  Januaiy,  1840,  the  loans  on  stock  aggregated  $1,830,642.    The  circulation  seeniB 
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to  have  reached  high  water  mark  in  18S9,  standing  at  $551,747  on  the  1st  of  January 
ofthatypiir.  ^ 

In  18:j9  and  1840  the  banking  operations  of  this  and  other  Territorial  institutions 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  question 
of  the  legal  right  of  a  Territory  to  charter  a  banking  institution  was  warmly  dis- 
cu&st*d.  A  Senute  resolution,  December  80, 1839,  requesting  the  President  to  obtain 
from  the  authorities  of  the  Territory  full  information  about  the  issue  of  Territorial 
bonds  and  incorporations  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  Legislature 
of  Florida  to  examine  and  obtain  the  necessary  information.  The  report  of  the 
committee  was  very  unfavorable  to  the  bank,  but  as  the  latter  had  still  some  re- 
Bourc«>8  remaining,  and  as  there  was  reason  to  suspect  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  personal  animus,  the  managers  of  the  bank  were  able  to  make  what  was 
at  least  a  plausible  reply. 

After  the  admission  of  Florida  as  a  State,  the  Union  Bank  as  well  as  one  or  two 
other  banking  institutions  chartered  under  the  Territorial  government  attempted  to 
secure  recognition  of  their  charters  from  the  State  government.  But  the  State  dis- 
regarded their  claims  altogether.  *•  The  fact  is,"  writes  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
1848,  **that  the  authorities  of  the  State  have  scrupulously  avoided  any  communica- 
tion with  these  institutions  by  which  a  recognition  of  their  pretended  charters  or 
legal  existence  might  be  attributed  to  the  authorities  of  the  State.  They  are  never 
referred  to  in  our  public  acts  except  with  significant  qualification,  such  as  'alleged,' 
*  pretended,*  or  *  claiming  banking  privileges,'  etc.  There  are  but  two  associations 
of  this  character  which  pretend  to  nave  an^ organized  board  of  directors,  viz.,  The 
Union  Bank  of  Florida,  and  the  Southern  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  ;  and,, 
indeed,  the  o^anization  of  a  board  for  the  latter  exists  only,  I  believe,  in  pretence^ 
not  in  fact.  They  do  no  business  beyond  settlements  occasionally  of  old  claims  and 
liabilities.  The  circulating  notes  (or  rather  notes  intended  for  circulation)  of  the 
Union  Bank  are  worth  not  more  than  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar ;  and  those  of  the 
Southern  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  are  not  even  so  valuable." 

Arkansas.  ' 

Arkansas  became  a  State  in  1886,  with  a  Constitution,  one  article  of  which  pro^ 
▼ided  that : 

"  The  general  acaembly  may  incorporate  one  State  Bank,  with  ench  amoont  of  capital  as  may  be 
deemed  neeeeaary.  and  SQch  namber  of  branches  as  may  be  required  for  the  pnbtic  convenience,  which  ehaU 
become  the  repository  of  the  fnnds  belonging  to  or  onoer  the  control  of  the  State;  and  shall  )>e  reqnired  to 
loan  them  oai  ihroagbout  the  Sute,  and  In  each  coanty  m  proportion  to  repierentatiou.  And  ihey  shall 
further  have  power  to  Incorporate  one  other  banking  Institution,  calcnlated  to  aid  and  promot/^  the  eieat 
aerlcultDral  Interests  of  the  country;  and  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  Srate  may  be  pledged  to  raise  the  rnnde 
DeoeMary  to  carry  into  operation  the  two  banks  herein  speciilpd :  Provided  such  secarlty  can  be  gi  ven  by  the 
individual  stockholders  a«  will  guarantee  the  State  against  loss  or  injury." 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  the  Committee  on  Banks  and  ihe  Com- 
mittee on  Revenue  held  a  consultation  and  conceived  a  plan  by  which  a  State  bank, 
established  by  and  with  the  property  of  the  State,  would,  when  put  in  successful 
operation,  free  the  people  from  all  future  taxation.  The  surplus  revenue  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  had  just  been  deposited  with  the  State.  This  sum  was 
made  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  State  bank ;  other  funds  belonging  to  the  State 
were  devoted  to  the  purpose;  and  in  addition,  the  State  authorized  the  issue  of 
$1,000,000  in  5  per  cent,  bonds  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank.  Until  the  bank  should 
get  under  way  and  begin  to  make  dividends,  a  tctx  levy  of  one-eighth  of  one  per 
cent,  was  imposed  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  State.  As  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  proceeds  of  this  levy  would  meet  the  expenses  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, any  deficiency,  if  it  should  occur,  was  to  be  paid  by  the  bank  from  moneys 
deposited  with  it* 

The  capital  being  provided  exclusively  by  the  State',  it  was  natural  that  the 
bank  should  be  controlled  by  a  president  and  directors  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  principal  bank  was  to  be  at  Little  Rock,  with  branches  at  Bates- 
ville  and  Fayetteville.  By  a  subsequent  act  a  branch  was  established  at  the  Post  of 
Arkansas. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  U.  S.  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  sale  of  $800,000  of  the  bonds ;  but  before  it  could  be  carried  into  effect 
the  banks  throughout  the  United  States  suspended  specie  payments,  and  only  $100,- 
000  had  been  realized.  Likewise  only  a  small  part  of  the  surplus  revenues  allotted 
to  Arkansas  was  received  in  the  form  of  specie,  so  that  on  the  8th  of  August,  1887, 
wnen  the  main  office  of  the  bank  commenced  discounting,  it  possessed  only  about 

*  The  fact  that  the  deficiencies  were  such  as  to  withdraw  from  forty  to  sixty  thoupand  dollars  annually 
*roDi  the  hank  was  one  of  the  canses  that  led  to  Its  downfall.  The  whole  amount  of  the  surplus  leveao^ 
•eceived  from  the  United  States  Treasury  waa  ahsorbed  in  this  way  by  the  end  of  the  year  1845.      '^ 
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$90,000  in  specie  and  $66,000  in  notes  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  banks.  By  November 
6, 1837,  its  capital  actually  paid  in  had  increased  to  $418,106,  derived  from  the  ifA- 
lowing  sources : 

Sale  of  state  bonds $100,000.00 

United  Stf  tea 'SarplasRevenae 296,156.40 

Vi*  SUtefandt 26,»48.tO 

Of  which  $103,926  was  in  specie  ;  $118,800  in  treasury  drafts ;  and  the  remaindet- 
in  the  notes  of  non-specie  paying  banks  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi. 

As  the  banks  throughout  the  Union  were  then  in  a  state  of  suspension  the 
managers  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  deemed  it  unadvisable  to  issue  many 
notes  payable  on  demand ;  but  issued  instead  notes  payable  twelve  months  after 
date.  '*  One  of  the  objects  professedly  in  view  in  establishing  this  bank,"  observed 
a  Legislative  committee  in  1857,  *'  was  that  of  supplying  the  State  with  a  sound 
circulating  medium ;  and  it  commenced  operations  by  circulating  the  notes  of  dis- 
tant and  non-specie  paying  banks,  some  of  which  ultimately  proved  to  be  absolutely 
worthless,  and  by  issues  of  its  own,  which,  as  they  increased  the  mass  of  notes  not 
redeemable  in  specie,  served  still  further  to  depreciate  the  currency  and  increase 
the  difficulty  of  resuming  specie  payments."  At  the  next  session  this  policy  of  issu- 
ing post-notes  w^as  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  and  each  branch  authorized  to 
issue  such  notes  not  exceeding  $2  for  $1  of  capital  paid  in. 

Great  difficulty  being  experienced  in  negotiating  any  more  of  the  5  %  bonds  au- 
thorized, the  Legislature  in  November,  1887,  authorized  the  issue  of  $1,000,000  in 
6  %  bonds — this  in  addition  to  the  small  amount  of  bonds  already  sold.  The  whole 
issue  was  sold  to  the  North  American  Trust  and  Banking  Co.,  at  New  York,  secur- 
ing to  the  bank  $800,000  at  once,  and  the  balance  at  monthly  intervals  for  the  next 
two  vears. 

Meanwhile  specie  continued  to  bear  a  premium,  sometimes  as  high  as  10  to  15 
per  cent.,  over  the  past  notes  of  the  bank,  which  constituted  the  chief  currency  of 
the  State.  The  amount  of  these  had  been  $241,948  in  July,  1888.  But  w^ith  the  in- 
crease of  the  capital  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  as  above,  business  increased.  According 
to  a  statement  of  November  5, 1888,  the  paid  up  capital  of  the  bank  and  branches 
amounted  to  $1,868,105.29  (including  $670,000  due  from  the  North  American  Trust 
and  Banking  Co.).  The  loans  and  discounts  at  the  same  time  were  $763,787,  and 
circulation  $461,775,  of  which  only  $83,840  was  payable  on  demand.  The  rest. 
$877,985,  consisted  of  post  notes  not  yet  due. 

The  condition  of  strength  thus  exhibited  lead  to  a  resumption  of  si>ecie  p-^  ' 
ments  January  1,  1889.  But  even  when  the  bank  and  its  three  branches  all  pro- 
fessed to  pay  specie  on  demand,  they  resorted  to  such  means  as  were  in  their  power  to 
make  that  demand  as  light  as  possible.  The  chief  contrivance  was  that  each  branch 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  the  branch  at  the  Post)8))ould  pay  out  not  its  ow^n 
notes,  but  the  notes  of  some  distant  branch.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  circulating 
medium  of  Little  Bock  consisted  mainly  of  notes  of  the  Fayetteville  branch.  They 
were  receivable  for  bank  debts,  but  were  at  a  discount  of  two  per  cent,  for  specie. 

By  an  act  passed  December  18, 1838,  an  effort  was  made  to  extend  the  sup- 
posed advantages  of  the  system  by  authorizing  the  establishment  of  an  additional 
branch  at  the  town  of  Wasliington  with  a  capital  of  $800,000  to  be  raised  by  the 
sale  of  new  six  per  cent,  bonds.  The  branch  was  never  established  for  the  yery 
good  reason  that  the  bonds  could  not  be  sold. 

The  bank  and  branches  suspended  specie  payments  again  in  November,  1839,  at 
which  time  their  aggregate  capital  paid  in  amounted  to  $1,501,088,  and  outstanding 
loans  and  discounts  (mainly  running  from  s^'x  months  to  one  year  or  moi*e)  $1 ,544,617. 
Thus  the  loans  and  discounts  exceeded  the  capital  by  only  $48,529.  This  was  very 
different  from  what  the  founders  of  the  system  had  expected.  The^  had  supposed 
that,  *'  through  the  banking  privilege  of  issuing  three  to  one,"  a  million  of  capital 
borrowed  from  abroad  would  perform  the  functions  of  three  millions. 

At  this  time  the  circulation  of  the  bank  and  its  branches  amounted  to  but 
$801,810,  and  the  specie  in  their  vaults  $264,100. 

The  latter  part  of  1889  and  the  early  part  of  1840  were  troublous  times  for  the 
bank  and  branches.  It  was  only  by  suspension  that  they  had  been  able  to  con- 
tinue to  give  "  relief,"  a  considerable  share  of  which  was  desired  by  the  directors 
themselves.  The  North  American  Trust  and  Banking  Co.,  which  had  purchased 
the  bonds  for  the  bank,  several  times  dishonored  drafts  upon  it,  and  sought  delay  in 
payment  of  amounts  still  due  on  the  bonds.  In  New  Orleans  at  this  time  ArkQ^isas 
potes  were  Quoted  at  25  J^  discount. 

On  October  1,  1840.  the  principal  bank  at  Little  Rock  resumed  specie  payments 
«^fts  circulation  at  the  time  amounting  to  but  $82,840  and  its  specie  $69,1 17.75.  The 
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branches,  however,  refused  to  resjume,  and  denounced  the  parent  bank  for  its 
action. 

By  this  time  the  capital  of  the  bank  had  become  so  involved  in  loans  which 
could  not  be  collected,  that,  added  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  cashier  at  one  branch, 
and  the  excessive  loans  to  directors  at  all,  the  condition  was  anything  but  satis- 
factory. The  bank  managed  to  raise  the  $33,650  to  pay  the  semi-annual  bond  in- 
terest due  July  1st,  1841,  and  paid  $8,968.13  toward  the  mterest  for  January  1, 1843 
—which  was  the  last  payment  of  interest  on  State  bonds  ever  made  by  the  bank. 

In  1843  the  Legislature  placed  the  Bank  of  the  State  in  liquidation,  the  assets 
being  transferred  to  receivers  appointed  by  the  Legislature.  The  assets  of  the  bank 
and  branches  at  that  time  were  :  Loans  and  discounts,  $1,410,568.18 ;  other  assets, 
$855,887,84;  loans  to  State  of  Arkansas,  $161,774.17;  specie,  $63,948.98;  total, 
^,991,174.12.    The  liabilities  at  the  same  time  were : 

Principal  of  5 )( boods $109,000.00 

'»    6^     •"     1,000,000.00 

Unpftid  IntereBt  to  July  1 ,  1848 186,781 .77 

FandB  invested  by  8Ute 78,68S.8S 

tJ.  8.  •nrplas  revenaes 888,046.89 

Notes  in  circalatlon 816,980.00 

Bae  depositon 66,6884)6 

$1,910,088.98 

On  the  notes  and  bills  due  the  bank  the  annual  inte  est  was  upward  of 
$100,000  :  while  on  the  bonds  issued  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank  it  was 
but  $68,450.  So  that  if  the  loans  had  been  such  as  to  insure  prompt  payment  of 
the  interest  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  meeting  interest  payments  on 
the  bonds. 

But  the  financial  revulsion  had  effected  Arkansas,  as  it  had  the  whole  U.  S.« 
and  the  prospects  of  collecting  either  interest  or  principal  in  the  case  of  much  of 
the  paper  held  by  the  bank  were  poor.  The  whole  amount  collected  by  October, 
1844,  a  period  of  sixteen  months,  was  but  $159,111.04. 

The  notes  were  still  the  chief  circulating  medium  of  the  State  though  they  were 
at  a  discount  of  50  per  cent,  as  compared  with  specie.  The  Legislature  in  1845  also 
Authorized  the  issue  of  Treasury  warrants,  receivable  for  taxes  and  also  for  debts 
due  the  State  bank.  Governor  Drew  in  liis  message  for  1846  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  the  inconveniences  of  this  currency.  "If  $1,500  is  a  fair  salary  for  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  he  receives  that  amount  in  scrip  worth  $750,  he  feels  him- 
self disappointed  when  he  recurs  to  that  portion  of  the  constitution  of  the  State 
that  provides  that  such  salaries  shall  be  neither  raised  nor  diminished  during  his 
•continuance  in  office.  In  the  present  state  of  our  finances  his  salary  is  subject  to 
variation  every  week,  dependent  upon  jobbers  in  this  species  of  paper,  that  rarely 
fanges  in  the  market  above  one-half  of  its  face." 

The  receivers  continued  the  collection  of  debts  due  the  bank  and  by  October, 
1858,  had  collected  no  less  than  $1,280^28.  Of  this,  $925,174.35  was  paid  in  the 
bonds  of  the  State  ($553,000  principal  and  $372,174.35  accrued  interest)  which  had 
been  made  receivable  for  debts  to  the  bank.  The  unpaid  interest,  however,  which 
Jbad  accrued  upon  the  remaining  bonds  in  the  meantime  left  the  total  debt  on  them, 
October  1, 1858,  $l,247,142.50--onlv  $48,638.67  less  than  in  1843.  The  State  in  these 
^ears  had  drawn  from  the  bank  $373,293— being  the  whole  of  the  funds  invested  by 
it  in  the  bank,  together  with  about  $15,000  dividends  declared  thereon.  The  out- 
standing circulation  had  also  been  redeemed — mainly  received  in  payments  to  the 
banks  or  by  the  State  tax  collectors.  The  State  accountants  in  1858  reported  that 
the  lareer  part  of  the  remaining  assets  were  un  collectible,  and  that  $100,000  would 
probably  cover  everything  that  could  thereafter  be  realized. 

This  left  the  State  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  remaining  bonds. 

The  Real  Estate  Bank. 

By  the  creation  of  the  State  Bank  the  Legislature  had  fulfilled  the  expectations 
held  out  by  the  earlier  part  of  the  section  of  the  Constitution  quoted  above.  They 
even  more  promptly  fulfilled— or  attempted  to  fulfill— the  expectations  raised  by  the 
Constitution  as  to  **  a  banking  institution  calculated  to  aid  ana  promote  the  agricult- 
ural  interests."  For  while  the  second  act  passed  at  that  memorable  first  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Arkansas  was  that "  to  incorporate  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,'*  the  very  first  had  been  *' An  Act  to  establish  the  Real  Estate  Bank." 
This  was  an  institution  modeled  upon  the  plan  of  the  Union  Banks  of  Florida 
«nd  Louisiana.  The  subscribers  to  the  stock  were  required  to  pay  nothing  in,  but. 
merely  secured  their  subscriptions  by  mortgaging  their  real  estate.  The  value  of  I 
the  property  thus  mortgaged  was  reported  by  the  president  in  November,  1837,  to 
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be  $2,608,000.  The  working  capital  of  the  institution  was  obtained  by  the  issue  of 
State  bonds,  of  which  $2,000,000  were  authorized.  These,  however,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  sell  until  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  the  northeast 
haa  in  some  degree  restored  public  confidence. '  In  September,  1688,  $600,000  of 
them  were  sold  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasure  for  the  investmentof 
certain  funds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  $1,000,000  of  them  to  ^e  Norttk 
American  Trust  and  Banking  Company  at  New  York.  The  remaining  $500,000 
were  never  sold,  though  in  1840  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  money  by  hyx>ot^" 
eating  them.  ^ 

.  On  the  12th  of  December,  1888,  the  head  office  of  the  bank  at  Little  Rock  openea 
its  doors  for  business,  which  began  with  a  rush.  The  offices  at  Helena,  Columbia 
and  Washington  followed,  upon  February  15,  March  5  and  April  1, 1889,  respect- 
ively. By  their  combined  action  the  loans  and  discounts  aggregated  $1,290,^0.2^ 
by  May  29th,  and  by  the  following  November,  $1,585,190.80.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  its  total  circulation  at  the  time  amounted  to  but  $156,910,  to  meet  which  it  had 
in  specie  $111,967.54,  the  bank  suspended  specie  payments  on  November  2d,  1839. 
No  reason  for  this  action  can  be  found  except  that  the  managers  were  bent  on  eiv- 
ing  "  relief,"  and  wished  to  extend  their  loans  and  discounts  further  than  would  be- 
practicable  if  the^  continued  to  pay  specie.  Indeed,  this  was  the  motive  coneede<) 
by  the  president  m  a  sort  of  proclamation  issued  at  the  time,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract : 

"As  lone  as  the  bank  paid  specie  it  wais  found  impossibiw  to  keep  out  as  much 
money  as  the  public  wants  and  the  business  of  tne  country  rendered  proper. 
*  *  •  •  It  cannot  but  be  proper  that  a  prudent  expansion  of  the  currency  of 
the  State  should  be  produced — an  expansion  which  should,  and  it  is  hoped  will,  be- 
so  gradual  and  guaraed  as  to  avoid  a  too  stinted  accommodation  to  the  public  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  unduly  depreciated  currency  on  the  other." 

The  **  prudent  expansion  of  the  currency  "  was  brought  about  by  an  increase- 
in  the  circulation  of  the  bank  from  $156,910,  November  1st,  to  $828,400,  January  1st; 
and — evidently  fearing  that  this  might  afford  '*  a  too  stinted  accommodation  to  the- 
public  " — a  further  increase  to  $759,000  by  May  was  effected.  The  paper  depreciated 
rapidly,  falling  to  a  discount  of  85  or  40  per  cent.  This  seems  to  have  struck  the 
managers  as  "unduly  depreciated  currency,"  for  they  appointed  a  committee- 
"  to  devise  the  ways  and  means  for  securing,  if  practicable,  the  ai)preciatioii  in^ 
value  of  the  paper  of  this  bank."  What  arrangements  were  devised  is  not  stated ; 
but  as  late  as  September,  1840,  the  cashier  states  that  the  notes  were  then  at  85t(>> 
40  per  cent  discount  at  Little  Rock.  By  the  end  of  November,  however,  this  dis- 
count seems  to  have  been  only  14  to  20  per  cent. 

Meanwhile  the  "accommodation  to  the  public"  had  not  been  much  "stinted.** 
The  loans  and  discounts  increased  from  $1,585,190.80  on  November  1st,  1889,  to- 
$2,158,869.67  a  vearlater — and  tlie  amount  in  Mav  had  been  even  larger.  But  it 
was  found  harder  to  collect  the  loans  as  they  fell  due  than  it  had  been  to  grant 
them.  The  bank  was  obliged  to  hypothecate  the  $500,000  of  bonds  undisposed  of 
in  order  to  secure  specie  funds  to  meet  the  interest  payments  on  the  $1,500,000  of 
bonds  already  issued. 

After  May,  1840,  the  directors  reduced  both  circulation  and  loans  and  dis- 
counts, as  follows : 

Clrcalation.  Loans  and  Dbcoanta. 

May  1,1840 759,000 

Nov.aS,  1840 600,015  $2,156,800.57 

Mar.  81,1841 617,007  2,088,107.18 

Sept.  80, 1841 410,986  2,000,066.18 

Apr.2,1842 894,869  1,928.241.89 

October,  1844 244,a86*  1,849,059.00 

*  IncladInK  $180,059  held  in  the  yanlts  of  the  Bank  of  the  State.  Both  inatitatlona  were  in  liqaldatiott 
at  the  latter  date. 

On  April  2d,  1842,  the  directors  made  an  assignment  of  all  the  effects  of  the 
institution  to  certain  of  their  own  number  as  trustees,  to  close  up  the  affairs  of  the 
bank.  The  Legislature  in  January,  1848,  passed  '*An  act  to  settle  and  liquidate 
the  affairs  of  the  Real  Estate  Bank  of  Arkansas  ; "  but  the  self  appointed  trustees- 
disregai*ded  the  act  and  refused  to  relinquish  their  control.  For  some  unexplained 
reason  no  further  legislation  was  had  in  the  matter  on  the  part  of  the  State  until 
1853,  when  an  act  was  passed  in  accordance  with  which  the  trustees  were  divested' 
of  authority  and  all  the  assets  turned  over  to  a  receiver.  At  this  time,  November, 
1855,  the  unredeemed  circulation  outstanding  amounted  to  $49,S20,  of  which: 
$84,040  was  redeemed  and  cancelled  during  the  following  year. 

From  the  time  of  the  assignment  in  April,  1842,  up  to  the  1st  of  October,  1858, 
there  were  received  by  the  bank  in  payment  of  debts  due  it  548  of  the  Real  Estate 
bonds  issued  in  1888,  amounting  with  accrued  interest  to  $1,187, 1T2. 10.     These- 
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Vxmds  were  then  canceled  and  retired.  It  was  mainly  in  this  way  also  that  the 
^circulation  was  reduced  from  $895,000  in  1843  to  $15,000  in  1856.  The  bonds  and 
-circulating  notes  were  in  many  cases  purchased  in  the  market  at  low  rates  by 
debtors,  who  used  them  in  settlement  of  their  debts  to  the  bank,  which  was  obliged 
to  receive  them  at  par.  Some  of  the  netes  thus  received,  however,  were  after- 
wards paid  out  again ;  and  in  such  cases  there  was  usually  a  scaling  down — t.  e., 
Ihe  notes  were  paid  out,  not  at  their  face,  but  at  their  market  value — two  hundred, 
three  hundred,  or  even  four  hundred  dollars  in  Arkansas  notes  being  regarded  as 
the  equivalent  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  specie. 

Neither  bank  seems  to  have  sold  its  own  notes  outright  for  specie,  though 
paying  them  out  at  their  market  value  amounted  practically  to  the  same  thing ;  but 
^hev  played  a  game  of  give  and  take  in  selling  each  other^s  notes.  The  State 
Bank  about  1848  sold  $50,191  of  Real  Estate  Bank  paper  to  raise  $18,425.86  '*good 
money  "  with  which  to  pay  salaries ;  $87,690  more  to  raise  |9,500  appropriated  by 
the  Legislature  for  rebuilding  the  penitentiary,  and  $18,149.86  to  raise  $4,667.19  in 
.good  funds  for  printing.  In  all,  $106,080.86  of  the  notes  of  the  Heal  Estate  Bank 
were  at  that  time  sold  to  raise  $27,592.54  in  "  good  money.*'  The  Real  Estate  Bank 
^80  sold  in  January,  1848,  $12,150  of  notes  of  the  State  Bank  to  raise  $8^645  in 
.good  funds. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  the  State,  the  remaining  assets  were  not  suffi- 
•cient  to  offer  any  prospect  of  redeeming  the  balance  of  the  bonds,  the  burden  of 
which  was  left  to  oe  removed  by  taxation  of  the  people  of  the  State.  On  October 
1, 1868,  the  total  amount  of  unredeemed  bonds  issued  on  behalf  of  both  banks,  in- 
<duding  interest,  was  $4,993,508.19.    This  was  funded  in  1869  into  80  year  ^  bonds. 

MiSSOUBL 

The  Constitution  of  Missouri,  of  1820,  contains  the  following  section  : 

**  The  General  Assembly  may  incorporate  one  banking  company,  and  no  more, 
to  be  in  operation  at  one  time.  The  bank  to  be  incorporated  may  have  any  num- 
ber of  branches,  not  to  exceed  five,  to  be  established  bj'  law,  and  not  more  than  one 
branch  shall  be  established  at  any  one  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  bank  to  be  incorporated  shall  never  exceed  $5,000,000,  at  least 
one-half  of  which  shall  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  State." 

The  earliest  venture  of  this  State  into  the  field  of  this  study  proved  to  have 
been  beyond  the  limits  set  down  by  the  Constitution  [see  Craig  v«.  State  of  Missouri, 
4  Pet.  (U.  S.),  410]  ;  yet  it  is  especially  interesting  in  this  connection  as  being  the 
nearest  approach  in  any  of  the  States  to  the  *' Banks"  of  Rhode  Island  and  the 
**  loan  issues  "  of  several  of  the  colonies  in  their  earlier  history. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1821,  the  Legislature  passed  *'  an  act  for  the  establishment 
of  loan  oflSces,"  by  the  third  section  of  which  the  treasury  officers,  under  the 
direction  of  the  governor,  were  required  to  issue  certificates  to  the  amount  of 
#200,000  in  denominations  from  50  cents  to  $10,  bearing  two  per  cent,  interest. 
These  certificates  were  receivable  at  the  treasury  and  by  all  public  officers,  towns 
«nd  counties,  in  payment  of  taxes  and  public  dues,  and  by  all  officers  in  discharge 
of  salaries  and  fees'.  Certain  property  of  the  State  was  pledged  for  their  re- 
demption ;  and  the  governor  was  authorized  to  negotiate  a  specie  loan  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  commissioners  of  the  loan  offices  were  authorized  to  make  loans  of  the 
oertificates  at  six  per  cent.,  to  citizens  of  the  State,  upon  mortgage  security,  or,  to 
the  amount  of  $200,  upon  personal  security.  Provision  was  made  for  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  certificates  from  circulation. 

In  the  case  above  cited  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that  the 
•certificates  were  "bills  of  credit,"  and  their  emission  unconstitutional.  They 
'were  in  circulation  only  a  few  years. 

But  the  unfavorable  reception  of  a  scheme  which  promised  so  much  relief  had 
«  depressing  effect  upon  the  financial  enterprises  of  the  State,  and  it  was  not  until 
1887  that  another  move  was  made  toward  extending  the  banking  facilities  of  the 
€ltate,  which  in  the  meantime  were  limited  to  such  as  could  be  offered  by  a  branch 
•of  a  Cincinnati  bank  located  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri  was  chartered  in  1887,  and  with  its  branches 
iield  for  many  years  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  banking  franchises  in  the  State.  Its 
iflrst  branches  were  located  at  Fayette,  Palmyra,  Cape  Girardeau,  Springfield  and 
Lexington.  The  bank  was  the  fiscal  agent  for  the  State  of  Missouri ;  it  effected  the 
sale  of  the  State  bonds,  and  paid  the  interest  upon  the  State  indebtedness.  The 
State  had  subscribed  to  one-half  the  capital  stock  originally  issued  by  the  bank, 
and  at  times  the  bank  advanced  to  the  State  large  sums  of  money.  It  issued  paper 
currency  against  a  coin  reserve  held  in  its  own  vaults,  either  by  the  parent  bank 
or  by  the  branches.  The  amount  of  the  circulation  thus  issued  was  limited  to  three 
dollars  of  paper  for  each  dollar  of  coin. 
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In  the  year  1856  the  amount  of  coin  in  its  vaults  was  $1,140,000,  while  its  circu- 
lation was  only  $2,*<^,000 — less  than  two  dollars  of  circulation  for  each  one  dollar 
of  specie.    It  dealt  only  in  its  own  notes  and  coin.* 

The  bills  issued  by  this  bank  were  always  redeemed  at  par  on  presentation. 
According  to  HunVtt  Merchants^  Magazine  for  1858,  this  was  the  only  bank  in  the 
South  and  West,  started  at  the  time  of  the  first  suspension,  that  did  not  suspend  at 
the  second  revulsion  of  1889.  As  late  as  1856  the  only  incorporated  banks  in  the- 
State  transacting  a  general  banking  business  were  this  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  its  five  branches.  Their  combined  capital  was  $1,215,405,  of  which  $954,305  was- 
owned  by  the  State,  and  $261,200  by  individuals.  The  deposits  at  that  time 
amounted  to  $1,828,875,  and  the  outstanding  circulation,  $2,805,660. 

The  capital  owned  by  the  State  was  increased  by  January  1,  1863,  to  $1,086,800  \ 
while  that  owned  by  individuals  increased  to  $'2,815,892.  Four  additional  branchea 
had  also  been  add*»a.  But  the  other  banks  established  since  1856  (with  an  a^gregai 
capital  of  nearly  $8,000,000),  had  resulted  in  a  very  marked  curtailment  of  the  field 
for  circulation  of  the  notes  of  the  State  Bank,  which  on  January  1,  1868,  amounted 
to  but  $845,188. 

In  1854  the  constitutional  inhibition  against  other  banks  than  the  State  Bank 
was  removed  ;  in  1865  the  new  Constitution  prohibited  the  incorporation  of  bank» 
of  issue  and  required  that  the  Legislature  should  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  stock 
owned  by  the  State ;  and  by  the  Constitution  of  1875  the  final  renunciation  was  en. 
acted  in  the  section  : 

'^  No  State  bank  shall  hereafter  be  created,  nor  shall  the  State  own  or  be  liable 
for  any  stock  in  any  corporation,  or  joint  stock  company,  or  association  for  bank- 
ing purposes  now  created,  or  hereafter  created." 

COMPARISON  SYSTEMS  AND  SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  extended  comparison  of  the  various  State 
histitutions  to  which  attention  has  been  directed  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  ex- 
amples speak  for  themselves.  Yet  a  grouping  of  them  into  such  classes  as  thev 
most  naturally  form  may  aid  in  an  understanding  of  the  subject. 

I.  Institutions  toward  the  capital  of  which  the  State  contributed  a  large  share, 
and  in  the  management  of  which  the  State,  through  directors  appointed  by  it,  hai 
a  large — though  not  necessarily  controlling — interest.  In  the  case  of  the  most  of 
the  institutions  of  this  class  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  bank  was  made  the  flsoat 
agent  of  the  State,  and  generally  the  notes  of  the  bank  were  expressly  made 
receivable  for  taxes  and  dues  to  the  State. 

This  is  the  class  that  includes  the  greatest  number  of  the  institutions  described 
above.  It  is  also  the  class  in  which  it  lias  been  found  most  difficult  to  decide  what 
banks  should  and  what  should  not  be  included.  For  the  field  it  covers  shades  off 
gradually  into  a  class  of  institutions  in  which  the  State  is  merely  an  ordinary 
stockholder,  and  which  cannot  in  any  sense  be  considered  as  State  institutions. 

Of  the  banks  which  fall  within  this  category,  the  following  may  be  cited :  The 
first  and  second  Banks  of  Kentucky,  1806  and  1884,  respectively ;  the  Farmers' 
Bank  of  Delaware,  1807 ;  the  State  Bank  of  North  Carolina,  1810,  and  the  Bank  of 
theStateof  North  Carolina,  1833;  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  1811,  and 
the  Planters'  and  Union  Bunks,  1882-^3 ;  the  State  Bunk  of  Indiana,  1814,  and  the 
State  Bank  of  1834;  the  Bank  of  the.  State  of  Georgia,  1815,  and  the  Bank  o£ 
Darien  (Ga.),  1818;  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  1818,  and  the  Planters' 
Bank  (Miss.),  188o;  the  Bank  of  Louisiana,  1824;  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois,  1S85, 
and  the  Bank  of  Illinois  at  Shawneetown,  1888,  and  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  1837. 

n.  The  ** real-estate"  and  ** property"  banks,  in  which  the  actual  working 
<^pital  of  the  institution  was  secured  through  the  sale  of  bonds  issued  by  the  State 
to  the  bank  for  that  purpose.  The  State  was  not  ordinarily  a  stockholder  in  the 
bank,  but  usually  received  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits  in  return  for  the  guar- 
anty which  its  credit  afforded  the  mstitution.  The  capital  being  secured  by  the 
sale  of  State  bonds,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  subscribei's  for  the  stock  should 
pay  up  any  amount  upon  their  shares,  and  they  were  allowed  to  secure  them  by 
mortgages  upon  real  estate.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  banks  founded  upon  thia 
plan  the  stockholders  themselves  were  the  principal  borrowers  of  the  funds  secured 
oy  the  sale  of  the  State  bonds  issued  to  the  baxuc  and  through  the  issue  of  its  owa 
notes. 

The  States  in  which  these  institutions  were  located  are  all  Southern  States. 
The  instances  are :  The  Union  Bank  of  Florida,  1888 ;  Union  Bank  of  Louisiana, 
1882,  Consolidated  Association,  and  Citizens'  Bank,  (La.),   1886;  The  Mississippi 

*  L.  F.  Stephens,  In  Woiid^s  CkmgrtM  qf  Bankers  and  FinaneUrt, 
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Haion  Bank,  1888 ;  The  State  Bank  of  Arkansas,  and  the  Real  Estate  Bank  of 
Arkansas,  1886. 

m.  Banking  institutions  for  which  the  State  furnished  the  entire  capital  and 
which  were  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State. 

The  cases  coming  under  this  head  are  :  The  State  Bank  of  Vermont,  1806 ;  The 
Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  1820 ;  The  Bank  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  1812 ;  The  State  Bank  of  Illinois,  1821 ;  The  State  Bank  of  Tennessee^ 
1320 ;  The  Bank  of  Tennessee,  1888 ;  The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  1828 ;  The 
Central  Bank  of  Georgia,  1829;  and  the  Missouri  *<Loan  Offices"  of  1821. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  "loan  certificates"  of 
Missouri  seem  to  have  bc^en  patterned  closely  after  the  colonial  issues  of  paper  cur- 
rency noted  at  page  2  above.  But  the  similarity  is  hardly  less  striking  when  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  "banks"  of  Rhode  Island  or  Massachusetts  and  the 
issues  of  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois  (1821\  or  the  State  Bank  of  Tennessee  (1820)l 
In  each  of  these  latter  instances  the  bank  was  in  the  nature  of  a  loan  office,  issuing 
bills  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  on  landed  or  personal  security,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  tne  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Crai^  vs.  the  State  of 
Missouri  might  have  been  applied  to  their  issues  had  not  their  failures  occurred  so 
early  as  they  did. 

With  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions  all  of  the  institutions  noted  in  the 
preceding  pages  operated  branches,  the  number  of  which  varied  from  a  sinele  one 
to  more  than  u  dozen.  There  was  no  uniformity  in  the  basis  upon  which  thej 
stood.  In  some  cases  the  connection  between  the  parent  bank  and  the  branches 
was  rather  nominal  than  intimate.  In  the  case  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  (1884) 
the  branches  were  actuallv  separate  institutions  and  the  parent  bank  merely  a 
board  of  control,  binding  the  whole  into  a  common  system.  In  other  cases — e.  g.^ 
the  Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina — the  branches  were  little  more  than 
agencies  of  the  parent  bank,  which  signed  and  issued  all  the  notes,  making  them 
payable  at  the  head  office.  But  the  larger  number  of  these  institutions  occupied  a 
middle  ground-^the  branches  being  left  to  issue  their  own  notes  and  discount  for 
their  own  customers,  but  constantly  directed  from  the  parent  bank  as  to  general 
policy. 

This  practice  of  making  the  notes  pa;;^able  only  at  the  particular  branch  which 
issued  them  occasionally  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  subterfuge  especially  mentioned 
above  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Arkansas — the  circulation  by  each 
branch  of  the  notes  of  some  distant  branch,  so  that,  while  their  notes  were  nomi- 
nally convertible  into  specie  on  demand,  they  were  received  by  the  branch 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  were  circulated  only  at  a  slight  discount.  Instanoee 
of  this  are  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  the  banks  of 
North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Tenne&see. 

Another  point  which  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  is  the  stimulus  given  to  these 
State  institutions  by  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenues  among  the  States  in 
1886-7.  In  the  case  of  States  which  had  subscribed  for  large  amounts  of  stock  in 
banks  recently  incorporated,  the  receipt  of  this  revenue  often  enabled  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  subscription  to  be  paid  at  once  in  cash.  In  the  case  of  institutions  the 
capital  of  which  had  been  wholly  contributed  by  the  State,  this  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  the  State's  share  of  the  surplus  revenue.  And  even  where  neither 
of  these  courses  was  followed,  the  moneys  thus  received  were  generally  deposited 
with  the  State  institution,  and  as  there  was  every  prospect  that  the  deposit  would 
be  permanent,  the  result  was  practically  the  same  as  a  direct  increase  of  capital. 

STATUS  WHEN  NATIONAL  BANKING  SYSTEM  INAUGURATED. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  National  Banking  system  in  1868-4» 
most  of  the  State  banking  institutions  described  in  the  foregoing  pages  had  already 
passed  into  history.  Tbu^t  of  Vermont  had  ended  disastrously  oef ore  1815.  The 
first  two  experiments  in  Kentucky  had  come  to  the  same  end  before  1880.  The 
first  experiment  of  Indiana  had  proved  a  failure;  and  the  second,  though  eminently 
successful,  had  given  place  before  1860  to  an  institution  in  which  the  State  had  no 
interest.  The  ventures  of  Mississippi  and  Illinois  had  ended  disastrously  early  in 
the  forties.  Tennessee's  first  institution  had  been  closed  in  1882,  and  her  second 
State  Bank  was  in  1864  engaged  in  its  final  struggle  previous  to  an  assignment 
in  1866. 

The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama  had  passed  out  of  existence  in  1845,  leaving 
behind  a  public  debt  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  which  still  existed  in  1864  as 
a  vivid  reminder  of  the  follies  of  earlier  years.  Louisiana  had  long  before  the  war 
severed  her  connection  with  the  banking  interests  with  which  she  had  affiliate^ 
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except  so  far  as  was  involved  in  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  debt  still  remaining  of  that  which  she  had  then  created.  Georgia'a 
public  bank  had  gone  down  early  in  the  forties ;  while  those  of  Florida  had  failed 
even  earlier.    Arkansas'  two  State  institutions  had  been  in  liquidation  since  1842L 

There  remained  then  in  1868»  of  the  institutions  here  discussed,  only  the  later 
Bank  of  Kentucky,  the  Farmers*  Bank  of  Delaware,  the  Banks  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  Bank  of  Kentucky  was  never  very  intimately  connected  with  the  State, 
and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  allowed  to  conduct  its  own  affairs, 
mainly  upon  its  own  capital,  that  its  continuance  and  success  may  be  attributed. 
The  Bank  of  Kentucky  and  its  branches,  in  1863,  possessed  a  capital  of  $8,606,4009 
and  issued  circulation  amounting  to  $1,125,000. 

The  Farmers'  Bank  of  Delaware  is  the  one  institution  described  in  these  pages 
whose  connection  with  the  State  was  Ipast  intimate,  and  whose  management  seems 
c^  have  been  most  independent  of  political  influences.  Tn  1868,  as  since,  this  bank 
was  in  a  sound  condition  and  its  notes  at  par  with  government  paper. 

The  conditions  of  war  then  prevailing  nuike  it  difficult  at  this  time  to  ascertain 
the  status  of  the  State  Banks  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  Both,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  in  successful  operation — ^that  of  North  Carolina  under  the  new  name 
of  the  Bank  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri  was  also  apparently  in  successful  operation  in 
1868;  though  the  measure  of  that  success  was  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  State 
in  lb66  from  offering  for  sale  and  finally  disposing  of  all  its  stock  in  the  Bank. 

In  short,  therefore,  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  National  Banking 
ajrsteni  found  in  existence  few  State  banking  institutions  of  the  character  herein 
described — and  those  few  mainly  the  ones  in  which  the  interests  of  the  State  were 
slight — rather  in  the  nature  of  investments  of  funds  than  such  as  called  for  any 
considerable  share  in  management  ou  the  part  of  the  State.  All  the  rest  had  gone 
down,  leaving  behind  them  in  many  cnses  a  mass  of  State  indebtedness  to  stand 
as  the  result  of  experiments  made  in  earlier  days  by  men  who  thought  themaelves 
possessed  of  a  genius  for  tlnance. 
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fSach  namber  contains  a  special  discussion  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


*'  Our  banks  haw  accomplished  their  great  dffcct.  of  fumifhing  a  sound  eurrene$^ 
-Bound,  equal  and  uniform,  in  consequence  of  its  redemption  at  par,  in  the  great  central 
market  of  the  country  (Boston),  The  bills  furnish  a  irost  cmtenient  instrument  far  eas- 
changing  the  various  com^n^iyiitsts  of  commerce  and  agrtculture,  and  go  into  wide  drcula- 
Hon.  *  *  *  The  egs,»tn  is  admirable,  and  is,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel  in  the 
world;  it  leaves  us  nothing  to  desire,  so  far  as  an  instrument  of  commerce  is  needed, 
within  the  circle  of  the  Eastern  Slates.  '* — Report  of  Bank  Commishioners  of  Maine,  1842. 

"  Ihco  banks  in  this  State  do  not  arrange  for  the  hedemvtion  of  their  notes  in  Boston. 
Their  bills  will  not  circulate  beyond  a  limited  sphere.  At  fiftg  inUes*  distance  they  cannot 
le  used  without  loss,  whif^e  the  bids  of  the  other  banks  of  the  State  circulate,  it  is  said, 
without  loss,  to  the  farthest  bound  of  the  27num."— Report  of  the  Bank  Commissionen 
of  Maine,  1848. 

"  The  *'  Suffolk  System,'  though  not  recognised  in  our  banking  law,  has  proved  to  be 
ihs  great  safe^uofrd  to  the  public.  Whatever  objections  may  exist  to  ths  'system '  in 
theory,  its  jiraetieal  operation  is  to  keep  the  circulation  of  our  banks  within  the  bounds  ^ 
ettfety.  So  sound  bank  can  have  any  well  founded  reason  for  reusing  to  redeem  its  bius 
in  Boston,  and  a  bank  that  is  not  sound  cannot  long  do  business  under  that  gtstem,  and 
ceases  to  be  in  good  credit  when  it  is  '  thrown  out  at  the  Suffolk.' ''^fteftort  of  Bank  Com* 
missioners  of  Maine,  December  81, 1857. 
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BANK  NOTE  ISSUES  IN  COLONIAL  NEW  ENGLAND. 

In  1686  it  is  recorded  that  there  was  felt  in  Massachusetts  a  ''scarcity  of  coTne,"^ 
to  remedy  which  a  private  bank,  established  by  persons  of  estate  and  known  integritr 
and  reputation,  was  authorized.  This  institution,  however,  was  not  long-lived.  If  it 
existed,  as  it  very  probably  did,  until  the  Revolution  of  1689,  it  did  not  survive  any 
longer.* 

In  1701  a  committee  of  the  General  Court  proposed  the  establishment  of  another 
bank ;  but  this  reconmiendation  was  negatived  by  the  Council.  The  agitation  did  not 
die  out,  however,  and  in  1714  was  renewed  by  '*  a  numerous  and  respectable  "  body  of 
citizens  whose  demand  was  for  a  private  bank  based  on  real  estate.  Perceiving  that 
their  project  was  likely  to  succeed  imless  opposed  by  more  than  the  refusal  of  legisla- 
tive sanction,  the  Province  proceeded  to  assume  to  itself  the  banking  functions  in 
question.  This  was  done  through  the  issue  of  £50,000  in  bills  ezpresSy  put  upon  a. 
banking  basis.  These  were  put  in  the  hands  of  five  trustees  and  by  them  loan^  out 
at  6  per  cent,  interest  on  mortgage  security,  one-fifth  of  the  principal  as  well  as  the 
interest  to  be  paid  annually.  At  the  same  time  the  Legislature  foroade  the  emission 
of  bills  by  the  private  bank  in  contemplation.  But  in  spite  of  this  it  seems  to  have 
issued  notes,  some  of  which  were  still  in  circulation  in  1719.  Their  circulation  was. 
forbidden  by  Parliament  in  1720.  After  a  start  had  thus  been  made,  the  Province 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  issue  bills  for  purposes  of  loaning,  the  first  issue  bein^ 
foUowed  by  £100,000  in  1716,  another  £50,000  in  1721,  and  £60.000  in  1728. 

In  1788  a  number  of  merchants  and  others  in  Boston,  in  order  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  a  medium. of  trade,  engaged  in  a  project  to  issue  paper  to  the  value  of 
£110,000.  These  bills  were  redeemable  in  ten  years  with  silver  at  19«.  an  ounce,  then 
the  common  rate  for  Province  paper.  In  spite  of  opposition  to  them  on  the  part  of 
the  Governor  and  their  failure  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly,  these  mer- 
chants' notes  were  circulated,  and  accounted  better  by  88  i>er  cent,  than  Province 
bais.  t 

In  1740  two  private  banks  were  projected— a  "Land"  Bank  and  a  "Specie"' 
or  "  Silver  "  Bank.  The  first  contemplated  an  ipsue  of  £150,000  in  notes  to  be  loaned 
on  landed  security,  pavable  in  twenty  years  by  various  articles  of  merchandise ;  the 
other  an  issue  of  £120,000,  redeemable  in  fifteen  years  in  silver  at  20i.  an  ounce,  or 
gold  prorate.  The  latter  was  very  similar  to  the  issue  of  merchants'  notes  in  1788. 
Both  these  institutions  gained  considerable  currency  for  their  notes -though  in  each 
case  without  legislative  sanction. 

The  ' '  Land  "  Bank  was  especially  opposed  by  the  eovemment  of  the  Colony,  and 
the  measures  adopted  to  put  it  down  involved  the  oismiBsal  of  civil  and  military 
officers  who  were  connected  with  it  or  who  encouraeed  the  circulation  of  its  bills.  This> 
opposition  was  galline  to  the  advocates  of  the  bank,  who  even  threatened  to  rise  in 
zebellion.  In  1742  the  institution  was  compelled  by  act  of  Parliament  to  call  in  its 
notes  and  wind  up  its  affairs,  and  a  right  of  action  was  given  each  holder  of  its  notes 
against  any  member  of  the  association,  as  a  result  of  which  many  of  the  stockholders- 
suffered  severely. 

June  80, 1742,  a  committee,  reporting  on  the  affairs  of  the  "  Silver  "  Bank,  stated 
that  it  had  actually  emitted  £120.000  in  notes,  of  which  £09,861 12«.  6d.  had  been 
recalled,  leaving  still  in  circulation  £50,688  7<.  6<2.  These  notes  also  fell  under  the 
prohibition  of  Parliament  in  that  year,  and  the  remainder  were  retired. 

In  New  Hampshire,  also,  about  1785,  a  company  was  formed  which  issued  note» 
upon  the  plan  of  the  Merchants*  Association  of  Boston  of  two  years  earlier.  "They 
concluded,"  savs  Mr.  Felt,  "  to  follow  the  example  set  bv  the  association  of  our  metro- 
polis—who had  issued  notes  on  their  own  responsibility— but  not  to  imitate  their 
judicious  provisions  to  hinder  loss  to  the  public.  Hence  our  Legislature  passed  a  law 
Mdnst  the  circulation  of  their  bills  on  «  penaltv  of  heavy  fine."  A  part  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  statute  here  referred  to  recites  that  sundry  persons  of  New  Hampshire  have 
adopted  measures  the  past  year  to  issue  "  promissorv  notes  of  a  most  uncertain  and 
sinking  value,  as  they  are  payable  in  New  Hampshure,  Massachusetts,  Ck>nnecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  bills,  or  in  silver,  gold,  or  hemp,  at  the  unknown  price  th^  mav  be 
at  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  Anno  1747,  whereby  his  Majes'y's  good  subjects 
will  be  great  sufferers,  should  thev  part  with  their  goods  and  substance  for  them  or 
accept  of  them  in  payment."  "  This  was  a  banking  speculation,"  continues  the  his- 
torian, "which  promised  much  advantage  to  its  promoters,  but  very  little  to  the  public 
The  larger  amount  of  its  paper,  like  all  such  currency  of  that  day,  in  New  Enirland, 
reachedBoston — ^the  great  mart  for  the  northern  colonies.  But  placed  under  the  ban  . 
of  the  law,  its  market  was  spoiled  for  this  Province." 

In  Rhode  Island  the  principle  of  loan  issues  by  the  Colony  inaugurated  by- 
Massachusetts  was  carried  to  an  extreme.  In  1715,  there  was  emitted  what  was  callea 
the  First  Bank  of  £40,000.  The  bills  were  issued  by  the  Colony  and  loaned  out  to 
inhabitants  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  on  real  estate  security. 

•  Felt,  MssMchofletti  Cnnency,  p.  47.  t  /M<f .,  pp.  89, 107. 
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In  May,  1721,  a  second  bank  of  £40,000  was  issued  and  loaned  out  like  the  first,  except 
that  the  period  of  the  loan  was  bat  five  years,  which  was  afterward  extended  to 
thirteen  years.  Other  banks  continued  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time.*  In  1741> 
there  were  still  outstanding  £210,000  of  the  third  to  eighth  banks,  inclusive ;  and  two 
other  banks  were  issued  later.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  occasional  issues  for 
the  relief  of  the  treasury  which  were  not  loaned  out  as  were  the  **  banks." 

Commencing  with  an  issue  of  £8,000  in  1709,  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  had. 
issued  bills  of  credit  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  expenses;  and  in 
1726  and  1728  measures  for  issuing  bills  for  loan  were  favorably  discussed,  and  thai 
of  1728  defeated  only  by  the  veto  of  the  Council.  In  1780  an  association  was  formed,. 
to  which  the  General  Court,  in  1782,  granted  a  charter  under  the  name  of  the  *'  New 
London  Society  United  for  Trade  and  Commerce,"  which  shortly  after  commenced  tho 
issue  of  notes  for  circulation,  in  imitation  of  colonial  bills.  Thereupon  at  a  special 
session  of  the  General  Court,  its  charter  was  repealed,  and  an  act  passed  declariDg- 
that  any  one  who  should  "strike  or  emit  any  bills  of  credit  of  the  nature  or  tenor 
of  bills  of  credit  on  this  government,"  or  on  any  fund  or  credit  of  anv  person  or 
persons,  or  of  any  society,  to  be  used  in  lieu  ot  monej^.  should  be  subject  to  tho 
same  penalties  as  are  prescribed  for  forging  or  counterfeiting  bills  of  credit.  For  tho 
relief  of  those  who  had  come  into  possession  of  the  bills  of  the  company,  the  Colony 
authorized  an  emission  of  £80,000.  and  later  £20,000  additional,  to  be  loaned  out 
either  to  those  bringing  in  the  notes  of  the  New  London  Society  or  to  others.  In  1740 
a  further  issue  of  £22.000  was  loaned  out.  No  other  issues  of  Connecticut  paper 
money  seem  to  have  been  made  for  loan  purposes. 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  BANK  CURRENCY. 

On  March  8, 1782,  within  two  months  after  the  Bank  of  North  America  opened 
its  doors  in  Philadelphia,  the  State  of  Massachussetts  also  granted  it  a  charter  and 
guaranteed  it  a  monopoly  during  the  continuance  of  the  War  with  Great  Britain.  Tho 
saccess  of  this  institution  led  two  years  later  to  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetta 
Bank,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  February  7,  1784  This  was  the  first  local  bank 
established  m  the  State,  and  ue  second  in  the  United  States.  Its  capital  was  limited 
to  $300,000  of  which  f  258.600  had  been  paid  in  when  it  commenced  business  on  Jul^ 
6  of  that  year.  In  its  original  charter  nothing  was  said  as  to  the  issue  of  notes ;  but 
an  act  passed  March  9. 170^,  prohibiied  the  issue  of  notes  below  $5,  and  from  January 
1, 1793,  the  total  amount  of  notes  toirether  with  ''money  loaned  by  them  b^  a  credit  oa 
their  books  or  otherwise  "  was  limited  to  **  twice  the  amount  of  their  capital  stock  in. 

S^ld  and  silver,  actually  deposited  in  the  bank  and  held  to  answer  the  demands  against 
e  same. '    In  case  of  excess,  the  directors  under  whose  administration  it  occurred 
were  to  be  held  individually  liablcf 

In  1702  the  Union  Bank  of  Boston  was  chartered,  with  a  capital  of  $1,200,000, 
of  which  the  State  subscribed  $400,000.  Its  issue  of  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than. 
f5  was  prohibited,  and  the  total  debts  due  from  the  bank  limited  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  twice  its  capital,  in  addition  to  its  deposits.  Provision  was  included  for 
legislative  examinations,  and  the  bank  was  made  the  depository  of  the  State  funds.  It 
was  also  required  to  loan  to  the  State  at  any  time  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $100,000,  at  flvo 
per  cent,  interest    It  might  establish  branches. 

Most  of  the  charters  subsequently  granted  contained  substantially  the  same  pro- 
Tisions,  including  in  nearly  every  case  that  for  a  State  subscription.  In  this  way  the 
State  became  quite  largely  interested  in  banking,  holding,  in  1812,  according  to  Mar* 
tin's  Boston  Stock  Market,  $1,000,000  of  bank  stock,  which  was  at  that  time  sold  to 
meet  some  extraordinary  expenses. 

In  1795  Massachusetts  incorporated  her  third  bank— the  Nantucket— with  a  capital 
of  140,000 :  and  very  shortly  after  the  Merrimac,  at  Newburyport,  was  established. 
Each  of  these  banks  was  permitted  to  issue  notes  as  small  as  |2. 

In  1799  a  eeneral  law  was  enacted  prohibiting  banking  by  unincorporated  com* 
panics,  or  the  further  iseue,  except  by  the  Nantucket  Bank,  of  notes  of  a  less  denomi- 
nation than  $5.  In  the  early  years  of  the  century,  however,  the  currency  of 
New  England  became  greatly  deranged,  notes  of  banks  in  other  States  of  denomina- 
tions as  Tow  as  twenty-five  cents  being  in  circulation,  and  specie  having  practically' 
disappeared.  One  consequence  was  that  the  early  prohibition  against  notes  below  $5- 
fn  Massacusehtts  gave  way,  in  1805,  to  a  permission  to  issue  bills  of  $1,  $2  and  $8  to  the- 
amount  in  the  case  of  each  bank  of  five  per  cent,  of  its  paid-up  capital.    This  failing  to 

*The  more  the  iMnes  the  greater  the  depreciation,  and  the  mater  the  demand  for  more  bllla. 
** Those  who  were  involved  in  debt,*'  says  Mr.  Potter,  **  borrowed  of  the  Colony,  on  mortgdce,  a  safllcient 
worn  to  pay  their  debts,  as  the  bills  were  in  many  cases  made  a  legal  tender.  When  the  time  came  for 
repayment  to  the  Colony,  a  sofficient  amount  of  the  same  bills  could  be  procured  at  a  very  great 
depredation." 

t  In  the  eighty  yean  of  Its  existence  as  a  State  bank,  from  1784  to  1864,  the  whole  amount  of  cir- 
cnlatliiir  notes  Issued  by  it  was  $4,674,177,  of  which  the  amount  lost  or  not  presented  for  redemption  wa» 
$18,111  or  not  quite  one-half  of  one  per  cci.t. 
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meet  the  demand.  Mm  proportion  was  increased,  in  1809,  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  reduced 
in  1812  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  again  increased,  in  1818,  to  twent3*-five  per  cent,  as 
^hich  it  remained  during  tlie  continuance  of  the  Btate  banking  system. 

Though  each  of  the  banks  was  required  by  its  charter  to  furnish  to  State  officials 
«  statement  showing  the  amount  of  capital,  depoaits,  circulation,  etc.,  once  in  six 
months,  or  once  in  twelve  months,  few  seem  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  these  pro- 
visions. But  in  1808  an  act  was  passed  requiring  banks  to  make  regular  semi-annual 
Teturns  of  their  condition  to  State  <  fficials.  And  from  this  time  on  the  statistical 
^ta  as  to  banking  in  Massachusetts  is  fairly  complete.  These  returns  for  1808  show 
dseven  banks  in  operati(»i.  with  a  capital  of  1^,225,000,  and  a  circulation  of  $1,566,000. 
During  the  two  years  1808  and  1804  the  growth  of  the  banking  system  was  Terr 
rapid,  and  by  180S  there  were  in  operation  sixteen  banks,  with  a  capital  of  95,400,000. 
From  this  time  until  1811  but  one  other  bank  was  chartered. 

During  the  period  from  1805  to  1810  the  bank-note  currency  of  New  England 
was  in  a  yerv  unstable  condition.  The  banks  of  Massachusetts,  however,  were  pro- 
tected by  legislative  safeguards  which,  while  not  freeing  them  entirely  from  Uie  dis- 
•ordeiB  of  the  times,  left  them  in  a  condition  far  better  than  that  of  the  other  New 
England  States.  Yet  it  is  stated  that  when  the  vaults  of  the  Berkshire  and  North- 
4impton  banks  were  examined  about  1800,  one  was  found  to  possess  only  about  thirty 
•or  forty  dollars  in  specie,  and  the  other  absolutely  nothing.*  One  effect  of  the  crisu 
through  which  the  banks  then  passed  is  apparent  in  the  sudden  contraction  of  thdr 
circulaUon  from  $1,613,684,  in  1806  to  $1,088,042  in  1808. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  this  crisis,  which  remained  as  part  of  the  permanent  bank- 
ing system  of  the  State,  was  the  Act  of  1800,  imposing  a  penalty  of  two  per  cent  a 
month  upon  any  bank  which  should  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie  on 
demand.  In  1809  also,  an  act  was  passed  requiring  that,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
uniformity  and  guarding  against  counterfeiting,  all  bills  of  $5  and  under  should  be 
l>rinted  from  certain  stereotype  steel  plates  executed  by  a  Boston  engraver. 

In  1811  the  first  effects  of  the  stimulus  to  banking  arising  from  the  expiration  of 
the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  were  evidenced  in  the  incorporation  of  the 
MerchanU'  Bank.  With  a  capital  of  $200,000,  and  on  the  following  day— June  87, 
1811— the  State  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $8,000,000.  This  institution  was  evidently 
•designed  to  occupy  the  place  in  relation  to  the  State  that  the  United  States  Bank  was 
Just  then  resigning  as  to  the  United  States;  but  the  plan  did  not  meet  with  very 
flattering  success,  and  the  $1,600,000  additional  capital  for  a  State  subscription,  for 
which  provision  was  made,  was  never  actually  subscribed.  In  1817  its  capital  was 
Teducea  to  $1,800,000.  The  charters  of  these  two  banks  were,  in  most  respects,  taken 
4»  the  pattern  from  which  the  charters  of  the  banks  incorporated  in  the  next  few  years 
were  modeled.  No  business  was  to  be  done  until  one-fifth  of  the  capital  was  paid  in 
4ind  actually  existed  in  the  vaults  in  gold  and  silver,  as  found  by  examination  of  com- 
missioners to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Governor,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
not  only  to  count  the  money,  but  to  ascertain  by  the  oath  of  the  directors  that  it  bad 
been  bona  fide  paid  in  by  the  subscribers  as  payments  upon  their  subscriptions  and  was 
intended  to  remain  as  a  part  of  the  capital  <A.  the  bank.  In  case  of  anv  loss  or 
-deficiency  arising  from  mismanagement,  the  stockholders  were  to  be  Individually 
liable  in  their  private  capacities,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  stock  held  by  them ; 
^nd  upon  the  expiration  of  the  charter  the  stockholders  were  to  be  liable  in  their 
private  and  individual  capacities  for  the  payment  of  all  bills  outstanding,  in  propoition 
to  the  stock  held. 

In  the  case  of  these  two  banks,  as  in  the  case  of  the  most  of  those  which  had  pre- 
•ceded  them,  the  circulation  was  virtually  limited  to  twice  the  capital  stock  by  the 
provision  that  the  total  debts  owing  either  to  or  from  the  bank,  exclusive  of  deposits 
■should  not  exceed  twice  the  amount  of  the  capital.  But  commencing  almost  immedi- 
ately thereafter,  the  limit  of  circulation  imposed  either  upon  the  incorporation  of  new 
banks  or  on  the  re-hiccvporation  of  old  ones — the  charters  of  the  most  of  which  expired 
±1  1812— was  150  per  cent  of  the  capital  actually  paid  up.  In  the  case  c^  three  or 
four  banks  the  old  limitation  of  twice  the  capital  seems  to  have  been  adhered  to ; 
^while  in  the  case  of  several  the  total  debts  due  from  the  bank— including  depositB  as 
well  as  circulation— were  limited  to  150  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock. 

Between  1822  and  1829  there  were  forty-five  bank  charters  given.  Of  these,  two 
•of  the  earliest  followed  the  charter  of  the  State  Bank  of  1811,  which  limited  the  total 
•debts  of  the  bank,  exclusive  of  deposits,  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  capital,  but 
imposed  no  other  restriction  upon  circulation.  Thirteen  more,  granted  exclusively 
in  1824  and  1825,  limited  the  circulation  to  150  per  cent,  of  the  paid-up  capital ; 
twenty-five  granted  in  1825,  1826, 1827  and  1828,  fixed  the  limit  at  100  per  cent  of 
the  paid-up  capital ;  while  four  imposed  a  limit  of  only  50  per  cent.,  though  in  two 
•of  these  cases  the  limit  was  shortly  after  raised  to  100  per  cent. 

^Information  aa  to  the  cnrrencr  of  these  baniiif  and  the  Ion  to  holders  is  not  aoeeadble,  further 
-than  the  fact  that  in  1809  the  notes  of  the  I^orttuimpton  Bank  were  quoted  in  Boplon  at  a  diseoont  of  16 
per  cent.,  and  those  of  the  Bcrlcshire  Bank  at  from  90  to  SO  per  rent,  dlsconnt.  The  former  Bank  aeemi 
4tf  terward  to  haye  recovered  its  standing  in  some  measure,  and  in  1818  its  charter  waa  revived. 
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The  Massachusetts  and  o  her  New  England  banks  did  not  suspend  specie  payments 
In  1814,  at  the  time  the  other  banks  of  the  country  did ;  but  on  the  contrary  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  currency  of  recognized  soundness.  The  result  was  to  attract  to- 
New  England  a  large  amount  of  specie  which  had  previously  been  circulating  in 
other  states.  The  sound  currency  and  consequent  low  prices  of  New  England  con- 
stantly tended  to  draw  the  available  specie  Irom  other  sections,  where  an  inflated 
currency  and  high  prices  had  resulted  from  undue  bank  expansion.  The  following 
table  shows  the  amount  of  specie  held  by  Massachusetto  banks  during  the  years  in 
question : 


mi 

1818., 
1818. 
1814. 


$U18,000 
8,681,006 
5,780,796 
6,946,648 


$8,464,941 
1,960,81» 
1,&77,4*( 


The  years  1825,  1826  and  1828  were  especially  prolific  in  bank  charters,  and  in  the 
four  years  1825  to  1828  no  less  than  thirty-six  banks  were  incorporated,  while  fourteen 
others  were  authorized  to  increase  their  capital  stock.  The  total  new  capital  author- 
ized was  $9,075,000.  The  necessity  for  drawing  so  much  capital  from  other  uses  for 
investing  in  banking  caused  a  severe  pressure  for  cash  at  several  periods,  and  as  a 
result  neither  of  the  banks  chartered  in  1827  and  only  six  of  the  fourteen  chartered  in 
1828,  went  into  operation,  and  of  these  six  two  failed  within  two  years. 

in  Auffust»  1821^,  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Belchertown,  incorporated  in  1825  with  a 
capital  of  |lOO,000,  failed  through  gross  mismanagement  The  Sutton  Bank,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  Brighton  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  both  incorpo- 
rated in  1828  and  put  in  operation  by  means  of  fraudulent  practices  and  oaUis  on  the 
part  of  the  directors,  were  soon  after  found  to  be  in  an  unsafe  condition  and  to  be 
conducted  in  violation  of  nearly  every  provision  of  their  charters.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  considerable  number  of  other  banks  were  guilty  of  like  misdoing. 
The  charters  of  these  three  banks  were  repealed  early  in  1880* 

The  first  comprehensive  law  of  the  State  on  the  subject  of  banking  is  that  of  Feb- 
mary  28,  1829,  the  provisions  of  which  were  to  govern  every  bank  which  should  there- 
after be  incorporated,  or  whose  capital  should  be  increased  or  charter  extended. 

It  provided  that  no  new  bank  should  go  into  operation  until  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  nad  been  actually  paid  in,  in  gold  and  silver,  which  should  have  been  duly 
examined,  counted,  certified  and  sworn  to,  in  the  same  manner  as  re<;^uired  br 
the  charters  of  all  the  later  banks.  Loans  to  stockholders  were  prohibited  untu 
their  subscriptions  were  f  uUy  paid  in  ;  and  in  no  case  was  a  bank  to  be  permitted 
to  loan  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  capital  upon  the  pledge  of  its  own  stock. 
The  limit  to  the  amount  of  bills  which  a  bank  might  circulate  was  fixed  at  125 
percent,  of  the  capital ;  and  the  amount  of  bills  below  $5  which  might  be  issued,  left 
88  before — ^25  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock.  The  total  amount  of  debts  which  a  bank 
might  owe,  exclusive  of  its  deposits,  as  also  the  total  amount  of  debts  due  to  it,  was 
limited  to  twice  the  capital.  In  case  the  debts  due  from  the  bank  should  exceed  the 
fimit  fixed,  the  directors  under  whose  administration  the  excess  was  allowed  were  liable 
in  their  private  capacities  for  the  amount  of  the  excess. 

In  case  of  any  loss  or  deficiency  in  the  capital  stock  which  should  arise  from  the 
<^cial  mismanagement  of  the  directors,  the  persons  who  were  stockholders  at  the  time 
of  such  mismanagement  were  liable,  in  their  private  and  individual  capacities,  to  the 
amount  of  the  stock  then  held  by  them  respectively.  And  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
charter  of  banking  corporation  the  stockholders  were  individually  liable  for  the  re- 
demption of  all  its  bills  outstanding  in  the  proportion  to  the  amount  of  stock  which 
they  might  hold.  Both  of  these  provisions,  however,  dated  from  some  of  the  earlier 
chtfters,  and  were  already  in  force  as  to  most  of  the  banks  then  in  operation. 

One  practice  which  commenced  soon  after  the  Act  of  1820,  which  prohibited  any 
bank  from  issuing  any  "note,  bill,  check,  draft,  facility  or  certificate,  payable  at  a 
future  day  or  bearing  interest,"  was  that  of  issuing  "  deposit  books  "  in  order  to  evade 
this  provision.  At  first  given  only  in  the  case  of  actual  loans  to  the  bank,  for  which 
It  was  allowed  before  1829  to  issue  its  notes  on  interest,  they  came  to  be  extensively 
iflsned  during  the  pressure  of  1834,  instead  of  money,  in  discounting  paper.  In  that 
year,  however,  the  prohibition  was  so  extended  as  unmistakably  to  cover  cases  of  this 
character.  In  1886  the  law  against  post  notes  was  so  modified  as  to  allow  a  bank  to 
Issue  them,  bearing  not  less  than  4^  per  cent  interest,  to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent,  of 
Its  paid  up-capital.    This  permission  was  of  two  vears'  duration  only. 

In  October,  1881,  the  charters  of  all  the  banks  except  the  one  already  incorpo- 
xated  under  the  new  law  in  1820  were  to  expire.  Sixty-two  of  them,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $18,845,000,  were  rechartered,  each  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  One 
was  not  rechartered,  and  two  of  the  others  decided  to  close  their  concerns  instead  of 
continuing  under  the  new  charters.    Besides  the  old  banks  fifteen  new  banks  were 

*baik7,  **B«Dker*B  MtgaxlDe,*'  SeptemtKr,  1876*  p.  810. 
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chartered  in  1831.  The  next  year  there  weic  sixteen  more  added  to  the  list ;  and  i& 
1883.  fourteen.  In  1834  there  was  quite  a  fliumcial  stringency,  and  the  creation  of  banks 
ceased,  only  to  begin  again  in  1^,  however,  with  renewed  force  *  By  the  end  of 
1886,  in  addition  to  the  62  older  banks  rechartered — i3  of  them  with  increased 
capitals— 78  new  banks  had  been  authorized. 

*'  Had  it  been  necessary  to  raise  actual  money  in  the  old-fashioned  way  for  the 
capital  of  these  newly  chartered  banks,  a  large  proportion  of  them  would  have  been 
^unable  to  go  into  operation.  But  with  the  aid  oi  invention  and  the  latent  improve- 
ments, the  laising  of  bank  capital  had  ceased  to  be  a  ditficult  or  expensive  process.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  secure  a  place  for  the  bank  to  be  kept,  organize  by  the  choice  of 
directors  and  officers,  borrow  for  one  day  specie  to  the  amount  of  one-half  the  auth- 
orized capital  to  be  examined  and  counted  by  the  commissioners,  who  should  ascertain 
by  the  onths  of  a  majority  of  the  directors,  that  such  specie  had  been  paid  in  by  the 
stockholders,  toward  payment  for  their  respective  shares,  and  not  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, and  that  it  was  intended  to  have  it  remain  as  a  part  of  said  capital ;  then,  retura 
the  specie :  take  the  notes  of  the  stockholders  instead,  for  the  amount  of  the  paid-up 
capital,  and  set  the  printing  press  in  motion  turning  Out  bank  notes.  With  the  procc&s  of 
raising  bank  capital  thus  simplified  only  five  of  these  seventy-eight  banks  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $2,000,000,  failed  of  getting  under  sail.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  half  of 
them  commenced  without  anv  considerable  stock  of  actual  capital.  Such  a  record  of 
fraud,  perlury,  and  bogus  nnancinff,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
liisrory  of  Massachusetts,  before  or  since.  *'f 

Such  an  expansion — upon  such  a  foundation — could  not  go  on  indefinitely.  The 
merchants  periodically  complained  of  stringency,  and  the  usury  laws  came  in  for  their 
Ehare  of  denunciation.  But  the  trouble  lay  deeper  than  that  The  whole  banking 
-system  of  the  State,  as  of  the  rest  of  New  England  at  the  aame  time,  was  being 
buoyed  up  by  a  speculative  mania  which  had  at  length  to  give  way.  While  circulf 
tion  and  deposits  had  in  September,  1886,  more  than  doubled  as  compared  with  1880, 
their  specie  reserves  showed  no  considerable  increase,  and  the  ratio  of  specie  to  de- 
posits and  circulation  was  less  than  ever  before,  being  as  1  to  18  52.  But,  more  sig- 
nificant than  all,  a  large  proportion  of  the  banks  had  gone  into  operation  on  borrowra 
apecie  and  fictitious  capital ;  while  hundreds  of  business  enterprises  were  depending 
upon  them  for  support,  which,  upon  the  least  jar  to  their  shaky  foundations  they 
must  refuse. 

In  November,  1836,  the  Nahant  Bank,  at  Lynn,  succumbed,  with  $242, 965  circula- 
tion outstanding  ;  and  a  few  months  later  suspicion  began  to  fasten  upon  several  of  the 
lately  chartered  banks.  In  February,  1887,  a  legislative  committee  appointed  to  in- 
Testigale  the  affairs  of  the  Chelsea,  Kilby,  Middling  Interest,  and  Lafayette  Banks, 
reported  them  to  be  sound.  Nevertheless,  one  of  them — the  Chelsea—failed  within 
two  months,  with  f  00,722  demand  notes  and  $20,60^)  post  notes  in  circulation,  and  but 
$36.71  cash  on  hand  ;  and  within  three  years  every  one  of  the  banks  thus  '*  white 
cashed  "  by  the  committee  had  failed. 

The  New  York  banks  having  suspended  specie  payments  May  10,  the  Boston 
"banks,  while  deploring  the  necessity,  felt  obliged  to  do  the  same — ^which  they  did  on 
the  12th.  "  Specie  t>ecarae  worth  a  premium  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  per  cent.,  and  so 
great  a  scarcity  of  small  change  ensued  that,  to  meet  the  demand,  the  banks,  forbidden 
to  issue  notes  less  than  $1,  issued  fractional  notes  for  $1.25,  $1.50  and  $1.75,  which 
"were  eagerly  sought  for." 

It  was  not  until  April,  1838,  that  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  suspending  tiU 
January  1,  1839,  the  statute  imposing  a  penalty  of  2 per  cent,  a  month  for  failure  to 
redeem  in  specie.  But  no  bank  could  have  the  benefit  of  this  immunity  if  it  failed  to 
redeem  in  specie  at  all  times  its  notes  below  $5  if  in  Boston,  and  below  $8  if  else- 
where :  or  if  its  circulation  should  exceed  75  per  cent,  of  its  capital ;  or  which  should 
liave  due  to  it,  except  from  other  banks,  a  sum  greater  than  175  per  cent,  of  its  capital 
stock  ;  or  whose  capital  should  not  be  fully  paid  in.  The  act  brought  speedy  relief ; 
«nd  the  banks  commenced  at  once  the  redemption  of  all  small  bills,  and  by  August  18, 
1888,  resumption  had  become  general  throughout  the  State. 

Meanwhile  bank  failures  had  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  July,  1837,  the 
Pranklin  and  Lafayette  banks  had  closed  ;  and  in  January,  1888,  came  the  failures  of 
the  Commonwealth,  Middlesex  (at  Cambridge),  American,  Commercial,  Fulton,  Hanr 
cock  and  Kilbv.    Others  followed  at  frequent  intervals  until  1842. 

In  all  during  the  years  1837-1844  "seventeen  banks  had  their  charters  repealed, 
in  most  cases  for  insolvency,  and  fifteen  surrendered  or  forfeited  their  charters,  making 
In  all  thirty  two  banks  which  failed  or  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  crisis. 
Among  these  thirty-two  banks  were  eleven  of  the  thirty- two  incorporated  in  1836,  six 
of  the  fourteen  incorporated  in  1833,  two  of  the  sixteen  incorporated  in  1832,  and  tiY^ 

*  *  One  of  the  wild  protects  of  the  period,  which  did  not  ao  through,  wa^  the  proposed  incorporatloii 
in  1H86  of  a  State  bank  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  of  which  the  State  was  to  aabacrlbe  one-half,  to  he 
raised  by  meani  of  a  4  per  cent.  loan.  The  matter  was  fayorably  reported  from  the  Committee  oa 
Banks,  bat  wss  defeated  on  the  third  reading. 

■,  Dudley  P.  Bailey,  Jr.,  in  ''Bankers'  Magazine/'  September,  ISTft. 
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ot  the  fifteen  incorporated  in  1881.  Only  seven  were  incorporated  in  the  years  1824-2! 
inclusive,  and  only  one  incorporated  previous  to  lb:»4,  and  this  settled  its  affairs  witl 
out  loss  to  the  public  or  hs  stockholders.  Out  of  thirty -two  banks  chartered  in  1886 
there  remained  in  1845  only  seventeen,  and  one  of  these  discontinued  in  1851,  though 
without  loss  to  the  public  or  its  stockholders.  The  astonibbing  proportion  of  mor- 
tality among  the  later  creations  is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the  policy  which  brought 
them  into  being."  » 

Among  these  failures  there  had  been  developed  several  pure  swindling  schemes. 
One  of  these,  for  example,  was  the  Roxbury  Bank,  of  whose  notes  there  were  some 
f50,000  in  the  hands  of  the  public  at  the  time  of  the  failure.  This,  however,  was  the 
on.y  instance  in  which  the  entire  assets  f-eem  to  have  passed  out  of  the  control  of 
the  bank,  and  the  only  one  in  which  the  note-holders  suffered  materially,  f 

The  crisis  of  1837  had  disclosed  the  necessity  of  having  the  banks  subjected  to 
more  efficient  supervision,  and  early  in  1888  the  appointment  of  three  Bank  Commis- 
sioner:)  was  authorized,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  annual  examinations  of  all  the 
banks  in  the  State,  as  well  as  special  examinations  as  often  as  deemed  necessary.  This 
IXMod  continued  In  existence  five  years,  when  the  law  ci  eating  it  was  repealed.  > 

It  was  many  years  after  the  experience  of  1887-  9  before  the  banking  interests  of 
Massachusetts  were  fully  recovered  from  the  shaking  up  which  they  had  received,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  1850  that  the  number  of  banks,  or  the  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed, rose  to  equal  the  figures  of  the  years  188^7.  Nevertheless,  the  lesson  of 
experience  seemed  to  have  been  learned,  and  the  ensuing  period  was  one  remarkably 
free  from  disturbance  or  loss  by  bank  failures.  In  the  fifteen  years,  1840  to  1855, 
there  had  been  but  two  failures — and  both  of  these  were  cases  in  which  the  notes  were 
paid  in  full 

In  1848  banks  were  prohibited  from  paying  out  over  their  counters  other  notes 
than  their  own. 

The  charters  of  all  the  banks  incorporated  before  1849  were  to  expire  October  1, 
1851,  and  the  prospect  of  their  renewal  led  to  several  amendments  in  the  banking  laws. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  an  act  passed  in  1849,  making  the  stockholders  in  any 
hank,  at  the  time  when  it  stopped  payment,  individually  liable  in  proportion  to  their 
8tock  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  issued  by  such  bank.  Previously  they  had  been 
liable  only  in  case  of  official  mismanagement,  or  upon  the  expiration  of  their  charter. 
Another  very  Impoitant  change  was  the  re-establishment  in  1851  of  the  office  of  Bank 
Commissioner,  with  substantially  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  the  former  Board. 
This  Board  continued  in  existence  until  the  State  system  was  superseded  in  1865  by 
the  National  Banking  system. 

An  effort  was  also  made  to  establish  a  system  of  free  banking  similar  to  that 
ifvhich  had  been  in  operation  in  New  York  since  1888.  This  was  done  by  the  act  of 
May  24,  1851,  which  authorized  any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  fifty,  to  become 
Jt  body  corporate  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking,  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than 
$100,000,  nor  more  than  (1,000,000,  one-half  to  be  paid  in  before  commencing,  and 
the  balance  within  one  year  thereafter.  Upon  the  deposit  by  such  a  corporation  with 
the  Auditor  of  the  State,  at  a  rate  not  above  either  its  p&r  or  its  market  value,  the 
public  stock  of  any  New  England  State,  or  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  city  or  town  of  Massachusetts,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  not 
less  than  $50,000  nor  more  than  25  per  cent,  beyond  the  capital  of  the  bank,  it  was  en- 
titled to  receive  an  equal  amount  of  circulating  notes  prepared  in  blank  and  counter- 
signed by  the  auditor,  which  notes,  when  executed  and  signed  by  the  proper  officers  of 
the  bank,  might  be  put  in  circulation.  These  stocks  were  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
State  officials,  and  in  case  of  failure  of  the  bank  to  redeem  its  notes  on  demand  they 
Trere  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  for  that  purpose.  In  most  other  respects  the 
l)ank8  to  be  organized  under  the  general  law  were  to  be  subject  to  the  same  provisions 
fis  the  chartered  banks.  An  act  m  1852  reduced  the  number  of  persons  necessary  to 
form  a  corporation  to  ten,  limited  the  circulation  to  the  amount  of  the  capital,  and 
« exempted  from  taxation  the  securities  transferred  to  the  auditor,  to  the  extent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  capital. 

But  all  in  vam.  Banks  would  not  organize  under  the  general  law  if  it  were  pos- 
aible  to  avoid  it.  So  long  as  the  Legislature  would  grant  petitions  for  additional 
e|)ecial  bank  charters,  persons  desiring  to  engage  in  banking  would  invariably  take 
that  course;  but  when  that  became  impossible,  resort  was  had  to  the  employment  of 
additional  capital  in  some  of  the  existing  banki>,  as  the  Legislature  often  granted  peti- 

♦D.  P.  Bailey,  in  Bankert*  Magatins,  October,  1876. 

f  **  The  whole  poblic  Iohs,  then,  from  iMtnk  failnres  which  is  ascertained,  or  which  can  be  esti- 
mated In  numbera  since  the  organization  of  this  Board,  is  from  the  fraudulent  if  sues  of  the  Rozbnry 
Bank,  made  before  its  condition  conld  be  ascertained.  Of  conr^e  this  statement  does  not  embrace  the 
Joieea  of  stockholders,  whose  special  interests  are,  as  stated,  beyond  the  control  of  the  commissioners." 
-Bepori  qf  Bank  ComnUtHon^t^  1846.  ^  ^.  ^ 

•  In  this  eetlmate,  however,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  immediate  loss  to  the  holders  of  notes  wnicii 
were  subsequently  redeemed  in  full.  As  to  this  factor  the  Bank  Commissioners,  in  185«.  remark : 
«•  Judging  from  paat  experience,  a  loss  of  60  per  cent,  to  mo»t  of  the  holders  of  the  bills  at  the  time 
wonUrhaTO  been  a  favorable  result,  under  the  usual  circumstances  of  ibe  failure  of  a  bank,  tboagh  tbe 
Ulla  may  be  nmmately  piOd  in  ftiU.'' 
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tlons  for  increase  of  capital  when  new  charters  would  he  refused.  As  a  result,  it  wa» 
not  until  1868  that  the  llist  bank  took  advantage  of  the  act.  and  there  were  never  more 
than  seven  banks  incorporated  under  it— and  these  seven  mainly  banks  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  to  which  the  matter  of  circulation  was  relat.vely  of  small  importance  as  com- 
pared with  the  volume  of  business  transacted.* 

During  ihe  years  185(^7  the  bank  mania  raged  with  only  less  violence  than  during 
the  few  years  preceding  1887.  Fift^-eight  new  bunks,  with  a  capital  of  $14,400,000, 
were  chartered,  and  157  increases  in  existing  capital  were  authorized,  aggregatinr 
$18,745,000.  The  committee  in  1856  reported  against  granting  any  more  charters,  ana 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  excess  of  bank  capital,  instead  of  tending  to  make 
money  plenty,  had  encouraged  speculation  and  advanced  prices,  while  leaving  the  ratfr 
of  interest  unusually  high.  Another  warning  was  the  failure  of  the  Cochituate  Bank, 
in  1864— the  only  serious  failure  since  abciut  1840.  But,  serious  as  it  was,  the  Commis- 
sioners reported  that  the  public  would  probably  lose  nothing,  the  note  holders  certainly 


being  fully  protected  throueh  their  remedy  at  law  agiunst  the  stockholders.  In 
November,  1855,  the  Grocers  Bank,  in  Boston,  was  also  found  to  be  insolvent.  The 
provisions  for  securing  publicity  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  banks  were  better 
than  ever  before,  the  law  of  1854  having  required  weekly  returns  from  the  banks  in 
Boston,  and  monthly  from  aU  other  banlu  in  the  State. 

Early  in  1857  the  banks,  both  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  appeared  to  be  laboring 
under  an  imdue  expansion,  the  ratio  of  specie  to  circulation  and  deposits  being  in 
Boston  as  1  to  6.24,  and  elsewhere  as  1  to  21.09.  In  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember the  crisis  struck  them,  and  instead  of  being  in  a  position  to  extend  accommoda- 
tion, they  were  obliged  to  contract  their  loans  and  circulation  verr  suddenly.  The 
circulation  of  the  country  banks  was  reduced  from  $14,028,0iK3  ou  the  8d  of  October^ 
1857,  to  $0,580,778  on  the  2d  of  January  following.  During  the  most  of  this  period 
the  banks  were  acting  under  suspension  of  specie  payments.  In  spite  of  the  force 
of  the  panic,  and  the  fact  that  business  failures  were  far  more  numerous  and  serioua 
than  ever  before,  onlv  one  bank  failed. 

The  bank  capital  steadily  increased,  reaching  its  maximum  in  1862  of  $67,544,200, 
divided  among  188  banks— ten  more  than  in  October,  1857.  Thev  were  in  a  position 
of  great  strength  when  the  political  disturbances  of  1861  began  to  derange  the  finances 
of  the  country.  Though  com{>elled,  in  common  with  the  banks  in  other  sections, 
to  suspend  specie  payments  in  December,  1861,  there  were  no  insolvents  among- 
ihem. 

After  the  passage  of  the  National  Banking  Law  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to 
facilitate  the  transformation  of  State  into  Nstional  banks.  So  rapidly  did  this  progress 
that  by  October,  1865,  only  one  bank  remained  doing  business  under  a  State  charter. 

Statistics  of  Banks  of  Massachusetts. 


Tkabs. 

No.  OP 

Capital 
Stock. 

CmouLA- 

TXOH. 

DlSCOUSTS. 

Nomov 

OTHBR 

Banks. 

1808 

7 

t8,8S^808 

$1,566,189 

$1,582,271 

$8,857,491 

$1,079,988 

$447,15» 

1804 

18 

5.018,817 

1696,801 

1,122,119 

6,064,674 

977,908 

241,485 

1806 

16 

5,460,000 

1,558,824 

1,021,229 

6,298,181 

847,906 

841,811 

180S 

15 

5,485.000 

1,618,684 

8,086,490 

7,058.166 

959,894 

686,ri» 

1807 

16 

5,560,000 

1,481,777 

1,718,966 

6.890,128 

714,788 

629,061 

1908 

16 

5.960  000 

1.088,048 

8,648,717 

7,488.700 

1.015348 

494,74» 

1800 

16 

5,960,000 

1,884,948 

8,814,788 

7,797,588 

881,949 

49897a 

1810 

15 

6,686,000 

8,098,491 

8,461,877 

8,979,886 

1,847,W 

198,047 

1811 

15 

6.665,000 

2,866,571 

8,885,721 

10,102,674 

t.518,000 

827,865 

1812 

16 

7,960,000 

2,162,856 

4.784,526 

10,2&8,706 

8,661,606 

285,106 

1818 

16 

8,895,000 

8,186,187 

6,908,508 

10,884,409 

6,780,798 

884,507 

1814 

81 

iiay).ooo 

2,982,611 

9,90!,718 

18,454,290 

6,946,642 

6S8,48a 

1815 

85 

11,462,000 

2,740,511 

4,057,894 

18,785,101 

8,464,241 

416,786 

1816 

86 

11,476,000 

2,184,690 

2,188,278 

18,706,802 

1,860,910 

666,i;» 

1817 

86 

9,296,060 

2,496,<60 

8,520,798 

12,647,068 

1,977,468 

716,87a 

1818 

87 

9,749.875 

2,680,477 

2,906,797 

12,688,649 

1.129,596 

1,126,815 

1819 

88 

10,874,750 

2,464,057 

2,574,846 

12,981,848 

1,196.889 

872,186 

1880 

88 

10,600,000 

2,614,784 

8,176,008 

18,529,660 

1,«90,858 

873,661 

1881 

88 

9,800,000 

8,010,762 

6,448,606 

18,020,118 

8,048,889 

746,55* 

1828 

88 

10,821,195 

8,182,558 

8,285,»26 

14,671,080 

946,266 

868,286 

1888 

84 

11,650,000 

8,128,986 

8,122.068 

15,686,247 

1,088,875 

7ei,89» 

1884 

87 

12,857,850 

8,842,641 

6,288,644 

17,401,616 

1,«88,84< 

1,086JB(^ 

1885 

41 

14.586.000 

4,091,411 

2,716,875 

21,978,961 

1,088,966 

650,82S 

1886.  ... 

55 

16,649,996 

4,549,814 

2,688.736 

28,617,660 

1,888,890 

1,011,790 

•  They  were  : 

Bank  of  Metropolis,  Boston. 
SafetjFandBank,  '«  . 
Revere  Bank,  **    . 

Bank  of  the  Republic,  "  . 
Moant  Veraon  Bank,  "  . 
ContiDental  Bank,  **    . 

Harvard  Bank,  Cambridge. 


October,  1656 $200,000 

Febraarr,  1880 1,000,000 

Mav.lOW 1000,000 

Febroary,  1800   1,000,000 

NoYemb«r,  1860 900,000 

1880 800,000 

March,  1861 200,000 
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ITkabs. 

No.  OF 
Banks. 

Capitai. 
Stock. 

ClBOULA- 
TIOH. 

DnrosiTfl. 

Dxsoouirrs. 

Sfbgib. 

KoTM  op 

OTBKB 

Banks. 

18S7 

60 

$18.«69,750 

$4,986,442 

$2,901,883 

$24,271,081 

$1,466,261 

$1,066,798 

18S 

61 

19,887^00 

4,884,588 

2,068,072 

27,078,978 

1,144  645 

1,016,760 

J829 

66 

80,490,000 

4,747,784 

2,545,238 

28,590,896 

967,210 

1286,178 

1880 

68 

19,296,000 

5,124,090 

8,574,947 

27,987.284 

1,258,444 

1,893366 

vm 

70 

81,489,800 

7,789,917 

4,401,965 

86,040,760 

919,959 

1,875,178 

lesi 

88 

84,580,800 

7,122,850 

2.988,W0 

88,889,727 

902,905 

1,901,980 

issa 

108 

88,886,250 

7,889,110 

8,716,182 

45,261,006 

922,809 

1,796,361 

flU 

108 

89,400,450 

7.660,147 

18.806,069 

47.800,477 

1,160,296 

1,952,417 

•1(06 

106 

80,410,000 

9,480,858 

18,921,701 

48,842,020 

1,136,444 

2,097,798 

1886.   ... 

117 

84,478,110 

10,808,249 

8,784,616 

56,643,178 

1,456,880 

8,428,868 

1«7 

120 

88,860,000 

10,878,119 

14,069,449 

68,414,182 

1,517,984 

2,968,617 

IBK 

190 

8<So,ooo 

9,400^^518 

9,681,917 

48,206,809 

2,894,684 

2,859,887 

1«9 

118 

84,486,600 

7,875,828 

6,728,717 

44,967,749 

1,888,272 

1,562,070 

IWO 

115 

88.750,000 

9,118388 

8,636.988 

46,518,665 

2,991,804 

2,121,788 

1841 

114 

88,860,000 

9,509,112 

7,144,899 

47.558,960 

8,111,887 

2,814,486 

1812 

111 

82,681,060 

8,019906 

6,180,164 

44,610,891 

2,682,809 

1,888,007 

1818 

108 

81,089,800 

9,219.867 

10,218,887 

42,998,201 

7,298315 

1,991,812 

1844 

108 

80,080,000 

12,188,168 

12,284,804 

48,770,975 

4,587,140 

8,893,876 

1845 

104 

80,970,000 

14,889,686 

11,668,188 

62,648,729 

8,857,904 

8,010,118 

1846 

106 

31,160,000 

14.591,914 

9,459,875 

51,896,114 

8,064,755 

2,854,764 

1847 

109 

82,118.150 

17,196,882 

10,265,565 

67,260,988 

8^948,978 

8,268,468 

1818 

118 

84,985,000 

18,196,089 

8,OW,»70 

58,110,100 

2,578,080 

2,836317 

184» 

119 

84,680,011 

15,700,985 

10,621,788 

56,599,810 

2,749,917 

8,787,151 

1860 

1S6 

36,925,060 

17,005,826 

11.178,827 

68,880,024 

2,998,173 

4,048,521 

1851 

181 

88,265,000 

19,694,698 

13,889,908 

66,841,109 

2,478358 

6,233,787 

185J 

187 

48,870,600 

21,172,860 

15,067,204 

77,172,079 

8.568,788 

5,846,162 

185S 

148 

49,050,175 

25,620,478 

19,007,651 

87,187,17? 

8,731,765 

7,840,461 

1854 

158 

64,492,600 

84,808,758 

19,346,595 

98,841,953 

8,823,40) 

6,325,595 

1855 

169 

68,682,850 

28,116,025 

21,97-3,860 

99,506,712 

4,409,402 

4,547.710 

1856 

17« 

68,588,800 

28,544,815 

24,869,126 

101,182,792 

4,555,571 

5348,880 

1857 

178 

60,819,720 

18,104,827 

17,681,190 

92,456,572 

8,611,097 

4,885,650 

1858 

174 

61.819,825 

20,889,488 

82,076,006 

104,428,478 

11,112,716 

4,888,428 

2859 

176 

64,519,200 

22,088  921 

29,249,088 

109,485,512 

7,582,647 

5,188,459 

1890 

178 

66,482,050 

25,012,746 

80,246,628 

119,164,484 

6.567,889 

5,763,676 

1861 

188 

07,844,900 

19,517,806 

88,956,711 

111,088,828 

8,777,198 

4,060.989 

1868 

188 

67,644,200 

28,957,630 

44,787,490 

127,592,511 

9,505,580 

9,855,085 

RHODE  ISLAND  BANK  CURRENCY. 

After  tbe  Colonial  so  called  '*  banks"  noted  at  page  2  above,  the  real  history  of 
banking  in  Rhode  Island  commences  wifh  the  incorporation  of  the  Providenqe  Bank  in 
1791.  There  were  at  this  time  only  four  other  banks  in  existence  in  the  United  States 
— one  in  each  of  the  States  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Marvland. 
The  preamble  of  the  charter  of  the  Providence  Bank  recites  that  "Whereas 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank  established  at  Providence  on  the 
third  day  of  October  last  have  petitioned  this  Gkneral  Assembly  for  an  act 
to  Incorporate  the  stockholders  of  said  bank ;  and  whereas  well-regulated 
banks  have  proved  very  beneficial  in  several  of  the  United  States,  as  wefl  as  in 
Europe*"  the  petition  is  granted  and  the  bank  duly  incorporated.  Of  the 
authorized  capital  of  $250,^0,  $50,000  was  reserved  for  a  subscription  by  the 
United  States  and  $20,000  for  a  subscription  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  should  they 
choose  to  subscribe.  Neither  the  State  nor  the  United  States  did  so,  however,  and  the 
subscriptions  of  private  individuals  were  shortly  afterward  increased  to  $400,000. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  charter  as  to  the  issue  of  notes,  or  as  to  any  limitation  either 
upon  the  circulation  or  the  debts  of  the  bank.  Evidently  it  was  not  anticipated  that 
the  bank  would  or  could  issue  so  many  notes  as  to  injure  the  currency  of  the  State,  or 
that  the  public  was  liable  to  suffer  any  loss  at  the  hands  of  the  bank.  The  liability  of 
the  stockholders  was  limited  as  follows :  "  No  stockholder  or  member  of  said  corpora, 
tion  shall  be  answerable  for  any  losses,  deficiencies  or  failure  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
said  corporation  for  any  more  or  larger  sum  or  sums  of  money  whatsoever  than  the 
amount  of  the  stock,  stocks  or  shares  which  shall  appear  by  the  books  of  the  said  cor- 
poration to  belong  to  him  at  the  time  or  times  when  such  loss  or  losses  shall  be  siu- 
Uined." 

But  the  provision  in  the  charter  which  was  perhaps  of  most  importance  in  shaping 
the  future  history  of  banking  in  Rhode  Island  was  that  prescriblDg  certain  very  extra- 
ordinary powers,  which  afterward  came  to  be  termed  the  '*  bank  process."  These 
provisions  were  contained  in  a  most  elaborate  section,  and  are  to  the  effect  that  in  case 
any  person  indebted  upon  any  note  or  other  instrument  expressly  made  negotiable  or 
payable  at  the  bank  should  fail  to  make  payment  at  the  time  specified,  the  president  or 
certain  of  the  directors  were  to  cause  a  demand  to  be  made  in  writing  upon  the  delin- 
«IueDt  debtor ;  and  in  case  the  obligation  remained  unpaid  for  ten  days,  these  same 
officers  could  **  write  to  either  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  or  of  the 
Bnpeiior  Court  and  order  said  clerk  to  issue  a  writ  of  execution  capiai  tatisfadendum 
ferifaciM,  and  attachment  of  real  estate  upon  which  the  debt  and  costs  may  be 
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levied  ; "  whereupon  the  Oerk  was  required  to  issue  such  an  execution,  to  be  serred 
by  any  Sheriff  or  deputy ;  "  all  of  which  shall  be  as  valid  and  effectual  in  law  as  if 
the  same  had  issued  on  judgment  regularly  obtained  according  to  the  common  and 
ordinary  course  of  proceedings." 

In  1795,  four  years  after  the  Providence  Bank  was  started,  a  second  bank — ^the 
Bank  of  Rhode  Island— was  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Its  charier  was 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  its  predecessor,  except  that  it  gave  even  more  arbitrary 
power  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  executions  against  the  estates  of  debtors.  The  ten 
days  of  grace  allowed  by  the  charter  of  the  Proyidt^nce  Bank  were  here  omitted,  and  a 
simple  protest  before  a  notary  public  substituted  for  a  demand  in  writing  made  of  the 
debtor  himself.  Each  bank  thereafter  chartered  was  given  at  least  as  much  in  the 
way  of  this  extraordinary  power,  and  the  most  of  them  were  given  more.  For  the 
charters  granted  in  1803  and  later  required  neither  demand  in  writing  nor  protest.  It 
was  sufficient  that  upon  the  failure  of  a  debtor  to  meet  his  note  when  due,  the  officers 
of  the  bank  should  forthwith  order  the  Clerk  of  one  of  the  courts  to  proceed  to  issue 
the  execution ;  and  there  is  notbinf  left  for  the  latter  to  do  except  to  issue  it  as 
directed.  This  was  the  form  in  which  the  **  bank  process  "  was  incorporated  in  every 
bank  charter  granted  from  1808  to  1818 ;  and  this  was  the  extraordinarv  legisladon 
which  gave  to  the  banks  of  Rhode  Island  so  great  an  advantage  over  all  other  creditors 
in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  permitted  to  collect  their  debts,  and  un- 
doubtedlv  contributed  much  both  to  attract  capital  into  banking  and  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  banking  interests  of  the  State. 

By  1817  the  opposition  to  the  *'bank  process,"  which  had  been  growing  from 
year  to  year,  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  legislative  committee  to  consider  the 
conditions  and  suggest  a  remedy.  But  even  before  this  committee  was  ready  to  report, 
in  February,  1818,  the  Legislature  chartered  ten  new  banks,  to  each  of  which  were 
given  the  very  powers  to  which  opposition  was  then  being  made.  This  was  followed, 
however,  almost  immediately  by  an  act  forbidding  the  further  granting  of  such  char- 
ters, but  not  disturbing  the  powers  of  those  already  granted.  The  **  Dartmouth  CJol- 
lege  "  case,  then  in  the  courts,  and  decided  in  1819,  holding  in  effect  that  the  gran  tor  of  a 
charier  could  not  change  the  terms  of  the  grant  except  with  the  consent  of  the  grantee, 
doubtless  did  much  to  continue  to  the  banks  to  which  these  powers  had  been  given  the 
full  enjoyment  of  them  long  after  public  sentiment  would  otherwise  have  sustained, 
and  even  demanded  theirprompt  and  summary  curtailment.  It  was  not  until  1886 
that,  headed  by  Thomas  W.  Dorr— afterwards  the  leader  in  "Dorr's  rebellion  "—the 
Legislature  passed  an  act  limiting  the  banks  thereafter  to  the  same  remedies  for  the  col- 
lection of  debts  as  were  possessed  by  individuals.  There  were  at  that  time  sixty -one 
banks  in  the  State,  of  which  thirty  possessed  the  powers  known  as  the  **  bank  pro- 
cess." 

I  have  noted  that  in  1795  the  second  bank  was  incorporated.  It  was  not  until 
1800  that  this  was  followed  by  another ;  but  from  that  time  on  bank  charters  were 
granted  at  frequent  intervals.  Bv  the  close  of  1805  there  were  already  thirteen  in 
existence,  with  a  capital  of  nearly  $1,500,000.* 

All  of  the  banks  seem  to  have  been  wholly  unrestricted  in  their  issue  of  notes, 
which,  however,  were  protected  by  most  strict  State  laws  against  counterfeiting.  And 
an  attempt  was  made  to  guard  against  embezzlement  or  fraud  on  the  pai  t  of  the  offi- 
cers by  not  only  requiring  them  to  aive  large  bonds,  but  requiring  that  three  of  the 
Directors,  usually  selected  from  the  Board  by  rotation,  should  monthly  ^lake  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  bank,  and  at  least  once  a  week  inspect  the  more  important  details, 
such  as  amount  of  cash  held,  notes  in  circulation  and  the  general  balance  sheet. 

Nevertheless,  collusion  and  fraud  were  not  rendered  impossible.  The  case  of  the 
Farmers'  Exchange  Bank  of  Gloucester  was  by  far  the  worst  of  any,  being  the  only 
failure  prior  to  1829,  and  indeed  the  only  instance  in  early  years  in  which  the  mis- 
management was  such  as  to  affect  the  public  at  larse.  Its  capital  was  f  100,000,  of 
which  only  $19,141.86  was  ever  paid  in,  and  of  this  the  Directors  withdrew 
the  portion  that  they  had  paid  in,  leaving  only  $3,081.11.  One  of  the  directors 
who  seemed. to  have  a  genius  for  finance,  bought  out  eleven  of  the  directors  for 
$1,800  each,  paid  out  of  the  bank  funds.  He  then  borrowed  of  the  bank  $760,265, 
giving  his  notes  therefor,  to  be  paid  whenever  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  stock 
should  demand  payment ;  and  with  an  express  provision  that  as  he  himself  was  the 
holder  of  the  majority  of  the  stock,  he  should  determine  when  the  notes  were  to  be 
paid.  The  bank  failed  in  1809,  at  which  time  its  only  available  assets  were  $86.46  in 
specie ;  while  the  bills  in  circulation  were  estimated  to  amount  to  $580,000. 

*One  of  tlie*e  was  the  Rhode  iBland  Union  Bank,  chartered  In  1804,  the  promoterB  of  which  set 
forth  that  '*  the  adyantages  accrning  to  the  mercantile  i  tereat  from  the  institatlon  of  well  regulated 
banks  have  been  so  uniformly  felt  tbroasrhout  the  United  States  that  they  need  no  comment.  It  is  pte- 
eumed  that  a  bank  in  which  the  mercantile  and  agrlcultaral  interests  should  be  united  wonld  be  pro- 
dnctive  of  the  most  beneflcial  advantages  to  a  State  like  ours,  where  those  interests  are  so  blended  and 
depeiident  on  each  other.  In  the  establishment  of  banks  heretofore  the  interest  of  the  farmer  has  not 
been  vnfflciently  consulted,  and  the  pledge  of  his  real  estate,  the  best  security  in  his  power  to  give,  is 
not  acce  ted.  Impreesed  with  these  considerations,  we,  the  snbscribers,  in  order  to  further  and  pro- 
mote those  interests,  do  agree  to  establish  a  bank  in  the  county  of  Newport,  to  be  called  the  Bhodo 
Island  Union  Bank. '^ 
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In  1809,  perhaps  owing  to  the  recent  experience  with  the  Farmers'  Exchange 
Bank,  a  feeling  tliat  the  security  of  the  public  demanded  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  banking  institutions  upon  which  they  had  so  greatly  to 
Tely,  found  expression  in  a  legislative  demand  for  regular  reports ;  and  from  this  time 
on  the  bank  statements  were  regularly  made  and  published. 

In  1820,  for  the  first  time,  the  circulation  of  each  bank  was  limited  to  the  amount 
of  its  capital  stock  actually  paid  in.  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  charter  and  a  fine  of 
$1,000  for  violation.  To  the  most  of  the  banks,  however,  this  limitation  was  not  such  as 
oould  be  considered  a  serious  restriction,  inasmuch  as  their  circulation  had  for  years 
fallen  within  the  limit. 

The  first  charter  granted  after  the  lar^e  batch  already  mentioned  as  granted  in 
1818  was  that  incorporating  the  Hope  Bank  in  Warren.  June,  1822.  In  addition  to 
the  omission  of  the  "bank  process",  its  charter  difl'ered  from  those' of  the  other 
l)auks  in  limiting  the  liability  of  the  stockholders  to  the  amount  of  the  stock  owned  by 
them  only  in  case  none  of  the  directors  had  violated  the  provisions  of  the  laws  relating 
to  banks. 

By  1826  there  were  44  banks  in  the  State,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  110,850,000, 
the  capital  actually  paid  in  being  somewhat  less.  This  excessive  development  of 
banking  in  Rhode  Island,  as  compared  with  other  States,  has  been  attributed — and 
undoubtedly  very  properly — to  the  combination  of  several  factors.  One  was  that 
iilready  referred  to  above  at  some  length — the  "bank  process" — with  its  very  extra- 
ordinary advantages  to  banks  in  the  collection  of  debts.  Another  was  the  fact  that  in 
Hho<)e  island,  unlike  most  other  States  of  that  period,  no  bonus  was  required  to  be 
paid  10  the  State  as  consideration  for  the  grant  of  a  charter ;  and  a  third  cause  which 
may  have  contributed  to  the  same  end  is  found  in  the  freedom  from  taxation.  Other 
States — notably  so  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts— imposed  heavy  taxes  upon  bank 
capital,  protlts,  or  dividends. 

In  1829  came  a  great  financial  collapse  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  New 
England  which  seriously  affected  many  of  the  banks,  and  led  to  the  failure  of  one — 
the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Pawtucket.  In  this  case— the  only  instance  oY 
failure  since  the  Farmers'  Exchange  in  1809— the  noteholders  were  fully  protected. 

April  8,  1832,  the  Burrillville  Bank  failed,  with  a  circulation  outstanding  of  • 
#49,000.  It  wasi^eemed  in  full ;  but  there  was,  of  course,  a  depreciation  at  the  time 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  even  ultimate  payment ;  and  the  loss  of  several  years' 
interest  to  those  holders  of  notes  who  did  not  then  dispose  of  them  at  such  prices  as 
they  would  bring  amounted  to  considerable. 

Attention  has  been  called  above  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier  charters  had  limited 
the  liability  of  the  stockholders  to  the  amount  of  the  respective  shares  of  stock  held 
by  them,  and  that  the  charters  granted  after  1818,  in  addition  to  this  limited  liability, 
imposed  a  general  individual  liability  of  the  stockholders  in  every  case  where  the 
directors  had  violated  the  provisions  of  the  banking  laws.  The  charters  granted  a  few 
years  later— for  example,  those  of  1828— also  required  that  before  resort  could  be  had 
to  the  estates  of  individual  stockholders  the  corporation  should  be  first  sued  and 
the  corporate  property  exhausted.  From  this  point  it  was  but  a  single  step  to 
Absolute  unlimited  liability  of  stockholders — ^which  was  imposed  in  the  charters 
of  1833  and  most  of  the  later  ones,  "provided  that  the  corporation  be  first  sued,  and  the 
corporate  property  be  first  exhausted  in  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  corporation." 

Id  1886  an  additional  act  relating  to  banks  was  passed  in  accordance  with  which 
no  bank  could  be  incorporated  with  a  less  capital  than  $50,000 ;  and  requiring  that  at 
least  one-half  the  capital  should  be  paid  in  before  business  was  commenced,  and  the 
remainder  within  six  months  thereafter.  This  act  also  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  Bank  Commissioners  to  examine  and  receive  the  reports  of  the  several  banks  in  the 
State  and  report  their  condition  to  the  General  Assembly.  This  office  was  abolished 
in  1842  and  not  again  created  until  1857.  In  the  interval  the  banks  were  required  to 
make  regular  semi-annual  reports  to  designated  State  officials,  and  the  Oovemor  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  special  commission  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  any  bank 
should  occasion  demand.  At  this  time,  however,  it  had  not  been  deemed  necessary  to 
hdve  the  date  of  the  report  unexpectedly  determined  ;  as  a  result  banks  were  **  fixed  " 
for  the  regular  annual  or  semi-annual  examinations.  For  example,  at  the  annual 
•examination  in  October,  1885,  forty -four  banks,  with  a  circulation  of  $1,160,788,  had 
in  their  vaults  $486,574.  Three  months  later,  with  an  unexpected  examination,  these 
«ame  banks,  with  a  circulation  of  $1,294,292,  were  found  to  have  only  $197,550  in 
«pecie. 

The  banks  of  Rhode  Island,  like  those  of  Massachusetts,  passed  throuj^h  the 
•earlier  panics  without  resorting  to  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  ;  but  m  1887 
they  found  it  necessary.  But  during  the  period  of  suspension  thej  were  not  given  the 
opportunity,  even  had  they  had  the  inclination,  to  extend  their  circulation.  The 
Legislature  passed  an  act  restricting  their  notes  to  the  normal  issues  during  payment  of 
flpecic,  and  required  weekly  reports  of  their  condition  with  special  relation  to  note 
circulation,  it  was  also  recommended  bvthe  Legislature  that  an  arrangement  be 
entered  into  for  each  bank  to  receive  its  bills  that  may  have  been  collected  by  any  other 
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bank,  exchanging  them  weekly  or  oftener,  paying  interest  upon  the  bahmce.  And 
throughout  the  continuance  of  suspension  each  bank  was  obliged  to  receive  on  deposit 
and  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. — afterward  increased  to  6  per  cent — any  of 
its  own  note& 

In  October,  1887,  at  the  same  time  that  the  amount  of  loans  and  discounts  which, 
mi^ht  be  made  was  strictly  limited,  the  amount  of  circulation  in  proportion  to  capital  was 
limited  as  follows  :  Banks  with  less  than  $50,000  capital  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  capital ; 
from  $50,000  to  $120,000,  65  per  cent. ;  from  $120,000  to  $200,000,  40  per  cent ;  from. 
$200,000  to  $dOO,000,  30  per  cent ;  from  $300,000  to  $400,000,  25  per  cent ;  from 
$400,000  to  $500,000,  20  per  cent.    In  1859  the  limit  was  fixed  at  65  per  cent  for  alL 

The  crises  of  1837  and  1889  dealt  lightly  with  Rhode  Island  banks,  none  being  sa 
embarrassed  as  either  to  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  their  business  or  greatly  to 
affect  their  profits.  The  only  cases  of  failure  were  the  Scituate,  which  faikd  before 
the  panic,  in  1836,  and  had  arranged  for  the  redemption  of  all  its  circulation  before 
the  general  suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  which  was  afterward  reopened  ;  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Bank,  which  failed  in  1843.* 

The  panic  of  1857  found  the  banking  interests  of  the  State  active  and  prosperous,, 
the  banks  havmg  largely  increased  in  number  and  capital  during  the  previous  four  or 
five  years.  The  number,  however,  through  failure  and  voluntary  liquidation,  was  re- 
duced from  98  in  1857  to  93  in  1858  and  to  90  in  1859.  The  safeguards  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  had  by  this  time  developed  were  sufficient  in  general  to  secure  note- 
holders against  loss. 

The  table  which  follows  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  whole  history  of  bankiiig 
in  the  State  and  will  repay  careful  study. 


Statistics  of  Baitks  of  Rhodb  Island. 


No.  OF 
Bankb. 

Capitai. 

Stock. 

CXBCUI.ATION. 

Dkposxts. 

LOAITS  AKD 
DXBOOUMTB. 

SPBon. 

Norm  o^ 
Otbbr 
Bakks. 

1800 

13 

$1,805,000 

$485,850 

$468,118 

$8,087,070 

$410,818 

$78,997 

ino 

18 

548,600 

456,961 

8,856,808 

894,480 

148,665 

1811 

18 

460,865 
641,861 
760,088 

*  465,140 
646,576 

8,880,088 
8,868,888 

8,687,268 
2,886,518 
8,566,811 

848,579 
477,891 
584,048 
481,865 
868,167 

111,738 

1818 

18 

186,4]5 

1818...  . 

18 

1,098,260 
686,016 
820,769 

845,874 

1814 

14 

548,405 
576,496 

44,666 

1815 

16 

77,084 

1816 

16 

686,868 

888,017 

8,158,060 

851,668 

^!1«5S 

nam 

47 

6,151,018 

887,960 

1,000,SI»5 

7,608,908 

857,618 

168,881 

180 

47 

6,008,807 

675,805 

808,787 

6.909,611 

848,166 

182,18S 

1880 

46 

6,065.900 

^989,490 

946,159 

7,081,688 

865,785 

167,785 

180 

49 

7,118,688 

1,808,044 

1,159,606 

8,560.608 

854,680 

»0,S8O 

1888 

61 

7,488^848 

1,864,894 

1,458,858 

9.191,845 

4D8.6S7 

878.984 

1884 

68 

8,041,188 

1,251,486 

2,878,887 

9,007,885 

467,407 

261,10» 

1886 

61 

8,760,581 

1,644,889 

1,699,089 

11,085,548 

566,416 

870.618 

1887 

63 

0,887,171 

1,864,188 

8,118,870 

13.401,844 

848,488 

480,488 

1888 

68 

0,858,858 

8,154,684 

1,895,486 

18,618,731 

474378 

ffi-SE 

1889 

68    ., 

0,8g.778 

1,886,108 

1,554,906 

18.805,885 

468.008 

84S,40» 

t640 

68     ' 

0,880,500 

1,719,280 

818,470 

18,561.815 

587,895 

SMS 

1841 

68 

0883,668 

1,665880 

1,455,688 

18,194,485 

887,806 

818,908 

I8tt 

68 

10,041.808 

1,666,846 

698,046 

12,568,785 

897,880 

?      SSf 

ma 

68 

11,068,848 

1,416,203 

808,584 

11,779,080 

810,815 

•       888,995 

1844 

61 

10188,818 

2,886,670 

1,577,266 

18,681,548 

Wt^ 

^^i5? 

1846 

61 

10;t44870 

8,670,80fi 

1,407.466 

18,714.855 

885,485 

1846 

61 

10,666,408 

8,584,800 

1,208,854 

14,151,867 

880,158 

40Q,31S 

1847 

68 

10,808,967 

8,619,154 

1,876,186 

14,658,868 

805,785 

848,461 

1848 

68 

10,087,841 

8,608,495 

1,860,499 

14,501,940 

880,661 

JS'S? 

1840 

68 

11,161,996 

8,548,444 

1,885,648 

14,684,877 

868,008 

451364 

18B0.... 

68 

11,716,887 

8,558,866 

1,488,586 

15,498,547 

807,661 

587,761 

1851 

60 

9,418,810 

8,076,608 

1,010,018 

17,871,885 

277,716 

880,805 

1868 

71 

14,087,441 

8,882,814 

2,174,888 

18,787,098 

414,970 

726,08» 

1868 

77 

15,917429 

4,895,629 

8.888,866 

22,8<4,9U 

850,600 

844,889 

1854 

87 

17,611,168 

6,085,078 

2,r?8,867 

85,888,804 

818,606 

860,784 

1865 

08 

18,688,808 

5,404,104 

8,914,506 

86,885,458 

886,767 

1.157,851 

1856 

98 

804275,899 

5,681,009 

8,106,188 

88.679,844 

548348 

1381,7d4 

18W 

08 

80,884,777 

8,198,661 

8,510,108 

85,888,158 

670390 

800,ri8 

1858 

06 

80,070,741 

8,644,195 

8,624,286 

84,065.894 

788,822 

755.049- 

1850 

00 

80321,069 

8,818,681 

8.180,475 

85.181,150 

wi^XA 

80«,6e^ 

1880 

01 

80,865.569 

8,668,895 

8,558,104 

88,719,877 

460,089 

974,620 

1861 

08 

21,070,619 

8,772,841 

2,086,056 

87.980365 

471,681 

966,079 

1888 

00 

81,884,589 

'     8,806,580 

8,742,171 

86,660,718 

606,977 

887,^4 

1868 

88 

80,890,129 

6,418,404 

5,8;6,414 

80,679,988 

605,870 

I'SS^o^ 

18W 

86 

81,209,411 

6,«1,583 

6,888,586 

80,816,798 

454344 

^'SJ'Si 

1866...  . 

84 

8,558,800 

1,687,900 

1,086,014 

5,696.704 

46,784 

896328 

*In  the  case  of  this  bank  the  cashier  reported  the  amoant  of  elrcnlatioii  oatttandlns  at  the  time  of 
file  failure  in  October,  1848,  to  be  onW  $4,960 :  nevertheless,  by  January,  1846,  there  had  been  i  ' 
bj  the  GommiMioneis  appointed  to  close  iu  affairs,  the  snm  of  $8384. 
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CONNECTICUT  STATE  BANK  CURRENCY. 

The  first  bank  established  in  the  State  was  the  Hartford  Bank,  incorporated  in  1792 
^th  a  capital  of  $100,000,  which  might  be  increased  at  pleasure  of  the  stockholders 
to  $500,000.  The  State  also  reserved  the  right  to  subscribe  for  forty  shares  at  $400 
each,  it  taken  within  twelve  months — ^as  they  were  not.  The  charter,  which  was  mod- 
eled after  the  articles  of  association  of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  drafted  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  limited  the  number  of  shares  which  any  person  or  corporation  might  hold, 
and  further  attempted,  by  the  introduction  of  a  graduated  scale  of  voting,  to  secure 
to  minorities  full  consideration  of  their  interests. 

One  section  enacts  that  *'  Saidcorpoiation  shall  not  issue  their  Notes  or  Bills  to  an 
amount  exceeding  in  the  whole,  fifty  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  Capital  Stock  of 
4Mdd  Bank,  and  beycnd  the  Amoimt  of  Jtfoney  actually  deposited  for  safe  keeping  in 
aaidBank." 

On  Wednesday,  August  8,  1792,  the  doors  of  the' bank  were  first  opened  for  busi- 
ness. Its  notes  then  issued  were  in  denominations  varying  from  $1  to  $100  and  all 
in  the  new  decimal  currency  then  Just  established  bv  the  United  States.  The  bank 
began  business  with  80  per  cent,  of  its  capital  paid  in.* 

'*  For  a  time,"  says  Mr.  Woodward  in  his  history  of  the  Hartford  Bank,  "  the  bills 
of  the  bank  won  confidence  slowly,  especially  in  jural  communities.  Not  even  the 
character  and  the  wealth  of  the  owners  and  managers  could  at  once  overcome  the 
•distrust  attached  to  paper  money,  'the  experience  of  the  generation  then  emerging 
from  the  Revolution  had  been  too  bitter  to  be  soon  forgotten." 

But  very  shortly  after  the  plan  for  the  Hartford  Back  was  fairly  under  way,  and 
«ven  before  it  had  received  legislative  sanction,  another  bank — the  Union  at  New 
London — was  in  prospect.  This  was  chartered  at  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature, 
in  May,  1792.  Its  capital  was  not  to  be  less  than  $50,000  and  not  more  than  ^100,000. 
By  its  charter,  as  by  that  of  nearly  everv  other  bank  thereafter  chartered,  it  was  enacted 
tliat  *'  The  total  amount  of  Debts  which  said  corporation  shall  at  any  time  owe, 
whether  by  Bond,  Bill  or  Note,  shall  not  exceed  fifty  per  Cent,  over  and  above  the 
Capital  Stock  of  said  Bank,  and  beyond  the  Amoimt  of  Monies  at  any  Time  actuaUy 
Deposited  in  the  Bank  for  safe  keeping  ;  and  that  all  notes  issued  at  the  Bank,  shau 
l)e  paid  at  the  Bank,  on  demand  in  Silver  or  Gold  Coin." 

In  August,  1792,  it  was  voted  by  the  management  of  the  Union  Bank  "  that  for 
the  purpose  of  fumisliinf  chaage,  then  much  wanted  in  common  dealings,  there  be 
issued  by  the  bank  small  bills  of  the  denomination  of  one  penny,  two  pence  and  three 
pence,  to  the  amount  of  £576  lawful  money ;  *'  and  subsequently  other  denominations 
from  4d.  to  12d.  were  issued.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  or  not  larger  notes 
were  expressed  in  sterling,  but  the  presumption  is  that  they  were  not. 

During  the  same  year,  1792,  the  bank  took  steps  looking  to  increased  facilities  for 
the  redemption  of  its  notes  which  are  interesting  as  being  the  first  recorded  evidence 
which  I  have  found  of  any  solicitation  on  the  part  of  bank  ofScials  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  holders  of  their  bills  in  presenting  them  for  specie.  The  cashier  was  at 
this  time  directed  to  send  to  one  of  the  directors  living  at  Norwich  $500  in  specie  to 
"be  used  by  him  in  redeeming  the  notes  of  the  bank  in  that  town,  *'  the  same  being 
with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  such  persons  as  should  be  under  a  necessity  of  so 
•exchanging  them."  Two  years  later,  in  October,  1794,  the  directors,  having  heard 
that  ihm  was  a  large  amount  of  the  bank's  paper  in  the  Union  Bank  at  Boston,  and 
that  it  was  hiconvenient  for  them  to  hold  it,  voted  that  **  the  cashier  be  directed  to 
aend  about  $1,000  to  Boston  for  the  redemption  of  such  paper ; "  and  two  months 
later  he  was  directed  to  send  $1,400  more  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1796,  when  the 
Boston  banks  found  it  necessary  to  refuse  to  receive  the  notes  of  any  banks  outside  of 
the  city,  the  Union  Bank  of  Boston  remarked  that  had  all  the  banks  been  as  attentive 
to  the  redeeming  of  their  bills  as  the  Union  Bank  of  New  London,  this  action  on  their 
part  would  not  have  been  necessary.  One  result  was  that  even  as  early  as  this  the 
XJnion  Bank  of  New  London  appointed  an  agent  in  Boston  and  furnished  him  with 
funds  in  advance  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  its  bills. 

Before  the  close  of  the  century,  three  other  banks— the  New  Haven,  October,  1792 ; 
the  Middletown,  1795,  and  the  Norwich  Bank,  1796— l^ere  iocorporated.  The  first  of 
these  found  it  so  much  more  difficult  than  had  been  anticipated  to  ibecure  the  requisite 

*  The  coone  of  the  Hartford  Bank— which  Is  still  in  existence  as  the  Hartford  National  Bank— was 
■a  long,  eveotfal  and  honorable  one.  It  charter  gave  the  subscribers  the  right  to  increase  the  capital  at 
pleasnre  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  tS0O,0UO.  In  the  years  1796-8,  $88,400  was  thus  added  to  the  capi- 
tal :  and  in  1802.  $00,900  more.  In  1808,  the  State  commenced  a  series  of  subscriptions  which  in  six 
years  increased  the  capital  by  $64,400.  In  1806  and  1807,  further  Individual  subscriptions  were  made 
which  bronglit  the  totiu  up  to  $645,800.  The  authorized  capital  was  then  increased  to  $l,000,0i>0  :  and 
the  books  of  the  bank  were  required  to  be  open  at  all  times  for  subscriptions  from  the  funds  of 
«ehools  or  ecclesiastica]  or  charitable  sodetiee,  with  the  right  on  the  part  of  such  associations  to  with- 
draw their  money  at  any  time  on  glTlng  six  months  notice.  These  shares  were  non-transferable.  By 
reoember,  1816,  the  entire  amount  of  $1,000,000  ordinary  capital  was  subscribed  and  paid  in,  and  in 
addition  $81%800  of  non-transfeiable  stock. 

In  18d6,  the  stockholders  TOted  almost  unanimously  to  chanee  from  the  State  to  the  National  system, 
«nd  July  1  of  that  year  the  institution  commenced  business  as  "  The  Hartford  National  BankA'  t 
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capital,  that  it  was  not  until  1796  that  it  got  into  operation  ;  and  the  second  did  not 
actually  begin  business  until  1801. 

In  1803  the  Stale  passed  an  act  subscribing  to  these  five  banks  the  surplus  monears 
then  in  the  treasury  accruing  from  the  payment  cf  certain  of  the  United  states  stocks 
issued  to  the  State  of  Connecticut  upon  the  adjustment  of  the  Revolutionary  debt. 
The  law  further  provided  that  after  any  such  funds  had  been  paid  to  any  of  the  banks, 
the  Comptroller  should  be  furnished  as  olten  as  he  should  require,  not  exceeding  once 
a  month,  with  a  statement  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  tank,  of  the  debt  due  to  it,  the 
mone^  deposited  in  it,  of  the  notes  in  circulation  and  of  the  cash  on  hand— also  having 
the  right  to  inspect  such  general  accounts  in  the  books  as  relate  to  the  statementa 
Tendered.  Here  appears  the  first  attempt  in  Connecticut  at  the  supervision  of  banks 
by  State  authorities,  and  the  initial  step  was  taken  not  for  the  protection  of  depositors 
or  billholders,  but  the  investments  of  the  State. 

In  each  of  the  years  18G6, 1807.  1809, 1811  and  1814  one  other  bank  was  esfabli^hed. 
Their  charters  followed  closely  the  provisions  of  those  which  had  preceded  them— 
limiting^  the  debts  of  the  bank,  "  whether  upon  bond,  bill  or  note  "  (that  is  to  say,  the 
circulation)  to  fifty  per  cent,  over  and  al  ove  the  capital  stock  in  addition  to  deposits. 
It  was  not  customary  to  specify  in  the  act  a  fixed  amount  of  capital,  but,  setting 
minimum  and  maximum  figures,  to  leave  It  to  the  Etockholders  in  each  case  to  deter- 
mine what  amount,  within  such  limits,  should  be  employed.  Their  charters  also 
contained  the  provision  noted  in  another  connection  reserving  to  certain  privileged 
associations,  educational,  ecclesiastical  and  chui liable,  the  right  to  subscribe  fur  non- 
transferable shares,  which  might  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  upon  six  months  notice. 

The  mainstay  of  2^ew  England  in  these  years,  and  especially  fo  in  the  case  of  Con- 
necticut, whose  manufacturing  career  had  then  barely  commenced,  was  her  commerce 
and  shipping.  To  these  the  embargo  of  1807,  and  the  subsequent  non-intercourse  acts, 
proved  singularly  oppressive.  Isfevertheless,  the  banks  continued  strone,  and  did  not 
suspend  specie  pavments  in  1814,  when  nearly  all  the  banks  to  the  sou  h  ard  west  of 
them  did  so.  **  They  issued  their  notes  sparingly,  keeping  far  within  the  dancer  line. 
A  currency  proportioned  to  the  needs  of  business  held  prices  at  a  moderate  level  in 
those  States,  while  the  redundancy  of  paper  caused  high  prices  and  reckless  activity 
wherever  the  abuse  existed.  One  market  attracted  bu^-ers  and  the  other  sellers.  Ac- 
cordmgly,  streams  of  domestic  and  imported  commodities  flowed  constantly  westward 
and  southward  from  New  England.  Coin  moved  in  the  opposite  direction  to  meet  the 
payments.  Local  settlements  in  New  York,  Philadelp}iia,  and  Baltimore  were  affected 
by  paper,  wlile  specie  was  sent  eastwaid,  where  its  purchasing  power  was  much 
greater.  To  both  a  sound  and  unsound  currency  applies  the  double  truth  of  the  par- 
able :  '  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  that  Lath  not  shall  be  taken  even 
that  which  he  hath.'"  ♦ 

Upon  the  general  suspension  elsewhere,  in  1814,  the  notes  of  the  Connecticut  banks 
largely  disappeared  from  circulation,  being  either  hoarded  or  sent  in  for  redemption  in 
specie.  The  issues  of  the  suspended  banks,  west  and  Eouth,  rushi  d  in  and  tiled  the  va- 
cuum. This  not  only  depriv^  the  Connecticut  banks  of  their  natural  profits  from  circu- 
lation, but  forced  upon  the  State  a  very  unsatisfactory  currency.  Hence,  at  a  special  ses- 
sion in  January.  1815,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  granting  to  CLch  bank  in  the 
State  permission  to  issue  bills  to  the  amount  of  one  half  the  actual  capital,  receivable 
for  all  debts  due  the  bank,  and  payable  in  specie  on  demand  iwo  yeurs  after  the  close 
of  the  war.  OfiScers  were  required  to  make  semi-annual  sworn  statements  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  amounts  outstanding.  The  pievious  October  they  had  been 
authorized  to  issue  notes  of  less  denomination  than  $1  for  the  payment  of  money 
only. 

The  banks  also  issued  their  notes,  payable  on  demand  in  the  notes  of  the  banks 
of  New  York,  or  in  specie  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  war.  These  notes  were 
termed  *' facilities." 

Fractional  notes,  ranging  from  six  and  one-quarter  cents  to  fifty  cents,  were  freely 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  October,  1814.  Individuals  and  corporations, 
barbers  and  bartenders,  manufacturers  and  capitalists,  the  solvent  and  insolvent,  further 
variegated  the  assortment  of  "  shinplasterj) "  by  liberal  contributions,  some  professing 
to  caH  for  money,  and  others  for  services. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  authority  to  issue  post  notes  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
Issue  by  any  unauthorized  person  or  corporation  of  paper  intended  to  pass  in  lieu  of 
money  was  prohibited,  and  the  law  permitting  banks  to  issue  notes  below  $1  waa 
repealed. 

In  1825  ocurred  two  bank  failures — the  first  in  the  State— one  due  to  bad  manage 
ment  and  the  other  to  fraud,  f 

*  Woodward :  One  handr«d  yean  of  the  Hartford  Bank. 

t  The  fl*«t,  in  September,  1825  waa  the  Eagle  Bank,  inoozporated  in  18tl.  In  ita  manaKemcnt 
eTerrthing  peems  to  have  been  left  to  the  President,  and  hia  direction  does  not  aeem  to  have  been  pwrtic- 
nlarly  happy.  The  bank  was  one  of  tboae  which  eongh  t  by  artificial  meane  to  maintain  an  extended  cur- 
rency, employing  agents  to  put  ita  notes  in  circulation  at  a  distance  from  home.  Ita  ECbode  Island  ai^ent 
in  one  year  put  off  more  than  $200,000  of  notes  for  this  bank.  $182,000  of  this  was  tent  hoxe  from 
Boston  for  redemption  jnst  belore  it  failed.    At  the  time  of  iu  anspension  the  bank  had  in  circnUuton 
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In  the  yeats  1822-'28  seven  ndditional  banks  were  incorporated;*  in  1880  another, 
and  in  the  four  ensuinjir  years  fifteen  more.  This  increase  of  banking  capital,  though 
considerable,  was  not  so  excessive  as  that  which  took  place  in  the  other  New  England 
States,  nor  was  it  of  so  speculative  a  character  as  Uiat,  for  example,  which  took  place 
in  Massachusetts  in  the  same  and  two  following  years.  The  banks  seem  to  have 
had  a  more  sound  basis  in  the  matter  of  actual  contributions  of  the  stockholders 
toward  the  capital  than  did  those  of  Massachusetts  of  the  period,  and  none  of  them 
failed  in  the  ensuing  vears  of  panic  and  general  liquidation. 

Two  provisions,  in  especial,  of  the  charters  of  aU  the  banks  incorporated  after  1880, 
are  worthy  of  note.  The  first  was  that,  "incase  of  the  failure  of  said  bank,  the 
bolder  of  the  notes  of  said  bank  or  corporation,  of  the  denomination  of  $100  and  under, 
shall  have  alien  on  all  the  assets  of  said  bank  or  corporation,  both  real  and  personid, 
in  possession,  remainder  and  revision,  and  on  all  debts  due  to  said  bank,  and  on  all 
claims  in  favor  of  said  bank,  of  every  nature  whatsoever,  and  on  all  moneys  and  prop- 
erty of  every  description  in  the  custody  and  possession  of  said  bank  at  the  failure 
thereof ;  and  that  every  conveyance,  assignment  or  transfer  of  any  of  the  property  and 
estate  hereinbefore  specified,  made  in  expectation  of  the  insolvency  of  said  bank  or 
corporation,  or  with  a  view  to  the  same,  shall  be  void. " 

The  other  was  to  the  effect  that  upon  the  failure  of  any  bank  the  president,  direc- 
tors, and  cashier  were  to  be  liable  as  Joint  and  several  debtors  if  the  debts  of  the  cor- 
Ix>ration  should  exceed  the  limit  specified  in  their  charters— in  all  but  three  cases,  150 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  plus  deposits. 

Another  act  passed  in  1885,  forbade  the  issue  of  notes  of  less  denomination 
than  $2  after  JiUy  1,  1885,  and  of  less  denomination  than  $8  after  January  1, 
1886.  After  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1887  this  was  temporarily  sus- 
pended on  condition  that  all  notes  for  less  than  $8  should  be  redeemed  in  specie. 

In  1887  a  committee  reporting  on  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  Connecticut 
called  attention  to  the  facts  that  U  had  been  the  practice  of  many  of  the  banks  to 
employ  "  agents  who  were  daily  engaged  in  witharawing  from  their  legitimate  cir- 
culation the  bills  of  other  banks  in  the  State,  and  substituting^  their  own  in  their 
places  ;  and  when  it  cannot  be  done  without,  they  pay  a  premium  for  exchange." 
*     '    ^ —    '  ... ^^^^- 


For  example,  in  1886,  it  appeared  that  the  Bridgeport  Bank  had  exchanged  through 
agents  (435,784.  The  presiaents  of  the  banks  among  which  the  practice  was  cur- 
rent met  in  1887  and  agreed  to  abandon  it.  The  Legislature  also  prohibited  the 
practice. 

In  1887  the  General  Assembly  provided  for  the  appointment  of  two  bank  com- 
missioners, whose  duties  were  to  inspect  and  keep  careful  watch  of  the  banks.  In 
this  year  the  banks  of  Connecticut  followed  the  leadership  of  New  York  in  sus- 
pending specie  pavments,  though  generally  in  a  strong  condition.  At  the  close  of 
business  on  the  last  Saturday  of  March,  1887,  the  81  banks  in  the  State  had  in 
circulation  their  notes  to  the  amount  of  $8,998,825.80,  which  had  been  reduced  by 
a  year  from  that  time  to  $1,920,552.45  ;  while  the  cash  on  hand  had  increased 
from  $415,886  to  $585,447.    The  banks  withstood  the  shock  without  a  failure. 

From  this  time  until  1849  there  is  little  of  moment  to  be  noted.  In  1818  for 
the  first  time  banks  were  required  to  keep  on  hand  at  all  times  an  amount  of  specie 
equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  bills  in  circulation.  About  1850  there  began  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion, growing  out  of  the  excessive  railway  building  and  general  speculative 
tendencies  throughout  the  United  States.  The  climax  came  in  the  autumn  of  1857, 
resulting  in  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  of  two  months  duration.  Between 
July  1,  1857,  and  January  1,  1858.  the  'circulation  of  the  bcmks  of  Connecticut  was 
redui^  from  $10,411,000  to  $4,180,000.  Yet  again  the  banks  went  through  the 
crisis  without  a  failure. 

$480,007  of  demand  notes,  and  $783,680  of  post  notes  not  yet  retired.  Of  iu  aaaete  $l,4Sl,iS07  had  been 
advanced  to  foar  persons  or  Arms  on  very  donbtf nl  secority,  and  only  about  $800,000  were  considered 
coilectible.    Tbe  oill-holden  lost  heavily. 

About  the  same  time  somewhat  similar  trouble  with  the  Derby  Bank  occurred.  This  bank,  estab- 
lished In  1800,  after  several  vears  of  unprofltable  operation,  had  wound  up  its  affairs  and  the  capital  was 
distributed  among  the  stockholders.  After  lying  dormant  for  several  years,  the  charter.  In  18^  or  IftiS, 
passed  Into  the  hands  of  New  York  parties  who,  without  contributing  anv  capit«l  to  the  nnderUlilng, 
began  at  once  to  issue  notes  for  circulation.  These  were  first  made  payable  at  the  Mechanics*  Bank  in 
New  York,  and  afterward  at  the  Fulton,  when  the  suepicions  of  the  former  bank  led  them  to  decline 
longer  to  do  buslnets  for  the  Derby.  In  November,  18»,  it  stopped  payment  with  about  $80,000  of  bills 
in  circulation.  Some  of  these  were  bought  up  at  various  discounts  by  debtors  to  the  bank  with  which 
to  settle  their  account,  and  the  holders  of  others  secured  something  by  attaching  the  banking  house  and 
fixtures,  bathi  general  the  circulation  was  almost  a  total  loss. 

*  The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  banks  chartered  In  the  State  of  Connecticut  prior  to  1880 : 
Hartford  Bank,  May,  ITM. 
Union  Bank,  New  London,  May,  1798. 
New  Haven  Bank,  October,  171«. 
Middletown  Bank,  October,  ITdS. 


gorwich  Bank,  May,  1706. 
ridgeport  Bank,  Octob 


„-^ , ober,  1806. 

New  London  Bank,  May,  1807. 
Derby  Bank,  October,  1809  (Charter  repealed  in 
3J26). 


Eagle  Bank.  October,  1811  (Failed  In  Sept,  18SS.) 
Pbenix  Bank,  May,  1814. 
Stonington  Bank,  May,  1892. 
Windham  County  Bank,  May,  1828. 
Fairfield  County  Bank,  May,  1624. 
Mechanics'  Bank,  New  Haven.  May,  1824. 
Connecticut  River  Banking  Company,  May,  188S. 
Thames  Bank,  May,  1825. 
Tolland  County  Bank,  May,  182S. 
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In  1852  a  *'  free  bank  **  act  was  passed  modeled  closely  after  that  in  operation 
in  New  York.  The  securities  permitted  to  be  deposited  as  a  basis  for  circulation 
were  the  stocks  of  the  United  Stales,  of  either  of  the  New  England  States,  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  or  of  the  cities  of  New  York  or 
Boston,  or  any  incorporated  city  in  Connecticut. 

Fourteen  banks  were  organized  under  the  act;  but  their  operation  under  it 
was  of  short  duration,  there  being  so  great  a  preference  manifested  for  the  system 
of  chartered  banks.*  In  1855  tney  were  all  specially  incorporated  by  a  general 
act,  the  terms  of  which,  when  accepted  by  the  banks,  permitted  the  issue  of  notes 
to  the  amoimt  of  150per  cent,  of  the  paid-up  capital.  The  stock  and  bonds  theretofore 
deposited  with  the  Treasurer  as  security  for  notes  issued  under  the  free  bank- 
ing law  were  to  be  returned  as  fast  as  the  circulation  for  which  they  were  pledged 
wa9  returned  tor  destruction.  The  notes  were  given  a  first  lien  upon  the  assets,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  chartered  banks,  and  in  general  they  were  subject  to  the 
same  provisions  of  law.  In  the  same  year  the  circulation  of  all  banks  was  limited 
to  126  per  cent,  of  the  capital ;  and  in  1858  further  restricted  to  75  per  cent. 

The  Connecticut  banks  generally  redeemed  their  notes  in  Boston,  but  in  1882, 
exchange  on  Boston  being  against  New  York,  the  Suffolk  Bank  gave  notice  to  the 
Connecticut  banks  that  it  would  thereafter  charge  them  ezchanjge  on  New  York 
funds  sent  to  Boston  for  the  redemption  of  their  circulation.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  sufficient  Massachusetts  iunds  to  serve  the  purpose  resulted  in  several 
of  the  banks  in  the  southwestern  part  of  ^e  State  withdrawing  their  deposits  from 
Boston  and  making  their  redemptions  mainlv  in  New  York,  keeping  a  small  bal- 
ance in  Boston  to  provide  for  the  inconsiderable  amounts  that  found  their  way 
there. 

By  1866,  67  of  the  banks  of  Connecticut  had  gone  into  the  National  Banking 
system,  leaving  only  8  in  opeiation  under  the  State  charters. 


Statistics  of  Banks  op  Conitocticut. 


Ykars. 

No.  OF 
Bahks. 

Capital 

Stock. 

CntOULATION. 

Deposits. 

LOAKfl   AND 

DxsoonNTS. 

SPKon. 

Nomor 

OTHKR 

Bakks. 

1884 

28 

$6,851,909 

$2,407,486 

$1,1W.964 

$8,807,884 

$118,640 

^•21 

1885 

81 

7.360,786 

81685,40) 

1,257,080 

8,899,6-^6 

128,106 

58,6» 

1886 

81 

8,519,868 

8,974,212 

1.465,977 

11,786,168 

JJSJ 

1887 

81 

8,744,087 

8,M«,825 

1,484,966 

18,246,945 

41^886 

^25 

1888   .... 

81 

8,754,407 

1.990,5.'» 

869.801 

9.768,286 

585,447 

SS*!2 

1889 

81 

8.83i,:J23 

8,887,815 

1.285,867 

12,2-^,947 

^^•ISS 

^25 

1840 

81 

8,806,904 

2,323,588 

8«8,526 

10,428,r.80 

489.088 

161,845 

1841 

81 

^826,882 

8,784.721 

1.182.588 

10.944  875 

4M,288 

in,a68 

1848 

81 

8,873,817 

2,56^688 

1,062,725 

10.688,418 

471,288 

806  728 

1848 

81 

8.580,888 

2,879,947 

1,061.944 

9,798,898 

488,7g 

179,8;4 

1844 

81 

8,292,288 

8.490,968 

1,847,447 

10,»42.856 
]2,8K,«87 

44^4aO 

857,561 

1845 

82 

8,859,748 

4.102,444 

1,969,801 

461,508 

864,405 

1846 

82 

8.409.544 

4,565,466 

1,898,278 

18.081,865 

481,888 

876,758 

1847 

82 

8,605«742 

4,487,«81 

1,782,921 

12,781,a)7 

462.165 

887,481 

1848 

88 

8,T26.?81 

4,891,2K6 

2,023,721 

18.424,661 

517  700 

227,603 

1849 

86 

8,928,264 

4,511,570 

1,881,291 

14,048  096 

575,666 

3S*« 

1850 

87 

9,152,Mn 

4,888.029 

2,851,62^ 

14.60,178 

SS-Sii 

281,378 

1852 

51 

12,500,807 

7,118,625 

8,472  jaO 

20,W2,968 

825,879 

'IS'SS 

1858 

68 

18,164,594 

10,224,441 

8,542,986 

84.601,166 

1.146.857 

^'% 

1854 

68 

15,587.891 

11,219,666 

8.910,160 

28,292  821 

1,^,881 

468,608 

1856 

68 

17,147,885 

6,871.108 

8,488,081 

88,704,456 

810.101 

841.764 

1866 

71 

18.918,872 

9,197,782 

4,090.885 

28,511,140 

1.006,498 

^•52 

1867 

74 

19.928,558 

10,690,421 

4  688,848 

88,108,687 

1,128,708 

443.800 

1856 

76 

20,917,168 

6,880.247 

4,140,088 

28,789,430 

915.844 

2^1.881 

1869 

74 

21,612,176 

7,561.619 

5.674,900 

27,866,';«S 

{88.8i0 

8i6,m7 

1860 

74 

21,606,987 

7,702,486 

5,606,507 

80,518,688 

.SS'I? 

873,861 

186S 

75 

21,794,887 

6.918,018 

6.142.754 

87.086,3i6 

1.88!),855 

4C4,8a 

1868 

75 

21,812,848 

18,?48,758 

8.8904M7 

29,878,180 

I'^S'SS 

888,886 

1864.... 

20.006,862 

11,869.701 

9,996,648 

28,568,876 

1.188.878 

BAKK  CURRENCY  OF  OTHER  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

Maine. 

Prior  to  the  admission  of  Maine  into  the  Union  the  incorporation  of  banks  withfai 
its  borders  was  secured  through  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  the  prov- 
ince  of  Maine  was  then  a  dependency.  The  earliest  institution  of  its  kind  was  the 
Portland  Bank,  established  June  15,  1799.    This  was  followed  in  the  years  180^-4  by 

•  *'  Lonar  experience  In  this  State  his  phown  that  when  the  chartered  banks  h*Te  been  rarefnlly 
guarded,  and  when  the  Bank  Commfpsioners  have  faithfully  discharj^ed  their  duties,  the  communitT  havs 
been  furnit(hi>d  with  a  safe  circulation.  We  are  not  satisfied  that,  as  a  whole,  this  system  of  eatabfishinie 
banks  is  not,  to  sny  the  lea?t,  fully  equal  to  any  Keneral  banking  law  which  has  yet  been  deTieed."— 
Report  of  Bank  CommisHoners  qf  Connecticut^  1855. 
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the  Maine  Bank,  also  at  Portland,  and  by  other  banks  at  Wiscasset,  Hallo  well  and 
8aco.  Between  1804  and  1812  only  one  other  bank  was  established  ;  but  in  the  latter 
year  the  baDkinff  '*  boom  "  which  was  being  felt  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
struck  the  Province  of  Maine,  and  in  1812  and  1813  seven  more  banks  were  estabiishedL 
During  the  next  two  years  six  others,  witu  a  capital  of  $100,000  each,  were  started* 
followed  in  1819  b^  two  more— making  a  total  of  twenty -one  banks.  But  several  of 
the  earlier  institutions  had  in  the  mean  time  failed  or  stopped  payment.  So  that  in 
1820.  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Maine  into  the  Union,  the  number  of  banks  in 
operation  is  reported  to  have  been  only  fifteen,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,654,900  and 
circulation  of  $1,380,572. 

Up  to  1820,  the  history  of  bankine  in  Maine  is  thus  most  intimately  connected 
'with  that  of  Massachusetts,  whose  general  laws  as  to  the  circulation  of  small  bills. 
Issued  by  unauthorized  companies,  semi-annual  returns,  etc. ,  were  applicable  to  Maine. 
Prior  to  their  recharter  about  1812,  the  circulation  of  the  banks  was  generally  limited 
to  twice  their  capital ;  after  1812,  to  150  per  cent.  Thev  also  followed  the  charter  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Massachusetts  in  provisions  for  individual  liability  of  directors  in 
case  of  excessive  issues,  etc. 

For  some  years  after  1820,  few  additions  were  made  to  the  bank  capital  of. 
Maine — the  number  of  banks  reported  in  1832  being  but  eighteen.  The  provisions 
of  the  charters  under  which  these  were  acting  were  mainly  based  on  those  granted  in 
Massachusetts.  There  was,  however,  in  these  vears  little  done  in  the  way  of  supervision 
or  examination  of  banks,  and,  the  conditions  oeing  thus  rendered  favoiable  for  such 
schemes,  there  were  several  instances  of  failure  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  actual 
capital  by  irresponsible  parties  who  had  managed  to  secure  control  of  the  institutions. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  circumstances  attending  the  failure  of  the  Castine,  Hallowell 
and  Augusta,  Wiscasset,  Kennebec  and  Passamaquoddy  banks,  all  of  which  were  broken 
betore  1829.  In  nearly  every  instance  a  large  proportion  of  the  circulation  was  a 
total  loss  to  the  note  holders.  The  bills  of  the  first  three  named  banks  reported  in  cir- 
culation four  months  before  their  failure  amounted  to  $460,000. 

The  first  comprehensive  banking  law  of  the  State  was  that  of  March  81,  ISSl . 
Under  this  act  all  banks  thereafter  chartered  were  required  to  opeiate.  Befoie  busi- 
ness could  be  commenced  at  all  60  per  cent,  of  the  capital  must  be  paid  in,  and  the 
remainder  within  six  months  thereafter,  ^'o  bank  was  permitted  to  loan  upon  the 
pledge  of  its  own  stock.  The  aggregate  liabilities  of  all  the  directors  were  limited  to 
one-third  of  the  capital  and  no  one  stockholder  was  to  own  moie  than  20  per  cent, 
of  the  capital.  Several  of  these  provisions  were  prompted  by  the  experience  had  with 
failures  of  several  of  the  earlier  banking  institutions,  in  nearly  every  one  of  which  the 
trouble  was  directly  traceable  either  to  failure  of  the  subscribers  to  pay  in  cash  the 
amount  of  their  subscriptions,  or  t^  the  practice  of  loaning  to  subscribers  upon  the 
pledffe  of  their  stock. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  was  limited  to  150  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  stock  actually  paid  in,  and  the  total  debts  to  be  contracted  to  twice  the  capital 
In  case  of  excess  of  indebtedness  over  these  limitations,  the  directors  were  pcrsonallr 
liable.  Bills  under  one  dollar  were  prohibited,  and  the  proportion  of  those  under  $5 
limited  to  one-fourth  of  the  capital.  This,  as  well  as  the  provision  imposing  a  pen- 
alty of  two  per  cent,  a  month  for  failure  to  redeem  in  specie  on  demand,  w&s  boi  rowed 
from  the  Massachusetts  law.  In  case  of  any  deficiency  arising  from  official  mismanage- 
ment, the  direct  on  and  stockholders  were  to  be  held  mdividually  liable  for  an  amoimt 
not  exceedinfi^  the  stock  held.  And  upon  the  expiration  of  the  charter,  the  stock- 
holdere  were  held  severally  liable  in  the  same  manner  for  two  years  for  the  redemption 
of  the  bills  outstanding.  Th^  act  also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  two  Bank  Com- 
misttioners  and  made  all  the  banks  subject  to  their  inspection  and  slight  supervision. 

This  act  of  1831,  just  preceding  as  it  did  the  expiration  of  a  large  number  of  the 
older  charters,  and  the  banking  expansion  which  came  with  the  failure  of  the  second 
United  States  Bank  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  soon  became  the  general  basis  of 
the  entire  banking  system  of  the  State.  New  banks  were  thereafter  created,  as  they 
had  been  in  the  past,  only  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  ;  but  all  were  made  subject 
to  tlie  provisions  and  limitations  of  the  "Act  to  regulate  banks  and  banking'*^  of 
March  81,  1831. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  and  capital  of  the  banks  of  Maine,  as  shown  by 
the  table  at  page  19,  is  marked ;  and  the  reduction  in  the  next  half  a  dozen  years 
scarcely  less  so.  The  expansion  was,  as  in  other  States,  speculative  in  character,  and 
many  of  the  institutions  then  started  were  founded  where  in  normal  times  so  much 
iMmking  capital  could  not  be  profitably  employed. 

Yet  at  the  time  there  was  a  continuous  cry  for  more  banking  capital.  In  1836, 
after  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  less  than  four  years  in  the  amount  of 
capital  employed,  the  Committee  on  Currency,  in  answer  to  such  demands,  went  so 
far  as  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  State  Bank  to  be  owned  entirely  by  the 
State,  the  capital  of  which  should  be  raised  by  a  loan  of  $8,000,000.  The  State  itself 
was  to  guarantee  all  bills,  which  were  to  be  limited  in  amount  to  twice  the  capital. 
So  promising  was  the  outlook  for  additional  banking  projects  that  the  Committee  had 
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no  difficulty  in  figuring  out  sufficient  profits  to  accrue  in  ten  years  to  repay  the  loan  of 
$8,000,000,  principal  and  interest,  and  by  the  expiration  of  the  charter--SO  years — ^to 
leave  a  surplus  of  more  than  $45,000,000  net  profits  to  the  State. 

The  State  Bank  was  not  chartered,  but  numerous  private  banking  corporatioDS. 
were ;  and  by  January,  1887,  the  number  in  operation  was  fifty-five,  as  compared  with, 
cii^hteen  five  years  before.  Nineteen  of  them  had  gone  into  operation  within  a  year. 
Biit  their  circulation,  owing  to  the  constant  process  of  redemption  to  which  it  was  sub- 
^cted  through  the  so-called-'' Suffolk"  system,  had  not  increased  in  proportion, 
burinir  1836  it  actually  decreased  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  in  spite  of  an  increase- 
of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  in  capital  stock  during  that  period. 

There  were  always  those  whose  constant  cry  was  "  more  money."  They  com- 
plained in  1885  that  the  circulation  was  too  restricted  to  permit  borrowers  to  obtain  on. 
easy  terms  the  funds  with  which  to  pay  their  loans — ^noting  that  it  was  less  than  the- 
amount  of  the  capital  stock,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  law  permitted  it  to  l>e 
one-half  greater.  They  wanted  expansion,  and  rightly  appreciating  the  action  of  the 
redemption  system,  constantly  tending  to  retire  any  excess  of  circulation  as  soon  as^ 
manifest,  they  sought  such  leji^slation  as  would  prevent  the  banks  from  redeeming 
tbeir  notes  elsewhere  than  at  their  own  counters,  hoping  thereby  "  to  render  them  in- 
dependent of  foreign  power  and  influence."  The  Bank  Commissioners,  however, 
alluding  to  the  same  discrepancy  between  the  authorized  and  tbe  actual  issue,  rightly 
accounted  fcr  it  as  due  to  the  limitationB  which  the  natural  laws  of  exchange  imposed; 
and,  so  far  from  objecting  to  the  methods  of  redemption  as  an  evil,  expressed  theii^ 
belief  that  there  was  no  danger  of  excessive  issues  so  long  as  the  system  of  redemption, 
remained  unchanged,  as  under  it  no  bank  could  keep  in  circulation  for  any  length  of 
time  the  amount  authorized  by  law,  unless  the  actual  demand  was  really  urgent 

'  '^But  the  financial  revulsion  of  1887-9  and  the  straitened  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  following  vears,  demonstrated  the  inability  of  so  many  banks  to  profitably  em- 
ploy their  capital.    A  few — ^mainly  institutions  in  which  there  was  crookedness  in  the- 
management — failed.*  f 

The  larger  part  of  the  reduction,  however,  was  effected  legitimately  through  the^ 
■urrender  of  charters  which  the  management  found  no  longer  valuable.  In  these 
cases  the  stockholders  suffered  severely,  tbe  public  comparatively  little.  As  to  the^ 
combined  effect  of  the  whole  reduction  from  65  banks  with  a  capital  of  nearly  five  and 
a  half  milMons  to  89  banks  with  a  capital  of  three  and  a  third  millions,  involving  th& 
Joss  of  nearly  two  millions  of  capital,  the  Bank  Commissioners  in  1842  state  that  *  *  it 
has  mainly  fallen  on  stockholders  ;  not  more  than  about  $176,000  have  fallen  upon 
hinocent  bill-holders."  In  other  words  the  average  loss  to  bill-holders  during  the  six. 
years  of  tbe  panic  and  liquidation  was  less  than  $9), 000  a  year  on  an  average  circula- 
tion of  $1,596,000— less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  average  circulation,  and  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  circulation  of  the  banks  of  the  State  of  Maine  annually 
handled  by  the  public. 

Prior  to  tl)e  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1887  the  banks  of  Maine  had  been 
fompelled  by  legislation  to  withdraw  their  bills  below  $5.  and  in  1888  tbe  Commis- 
sioners reported  that  the  amount  of  such  denominations  was  less  than  $85,000.  The 
object  of  the  law,  however— the  securins:  of  a  substantial  circulation  of  specie — ^waa 
defeated  by  the  circulation  within  the  State  of  the  bmall  notes  of  banks  of  neighbor- 
ing States.  In  fact,  the  Commissioners  in  1888  estimated  such  small  bills  to  constitute 
one-third  the  active  circulation  of  the  State. 

J3y  the  act  of  March  18, 1888,  the  issue  of  notes  was  more  closely  limited  than 
theretofore,  being  fixed  at  100  per  cent,  of  the  capital  in  banks  whose  capital  did  not 
exceed  $50,000  ;  75  per  cent,  of  the  capital  in  the  case  of  banks  employing  more  than 
$50,000  and  not  more  than  $150,000  capital ;  and  66  2-8  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  banka 
having  more  than  $150,000. 

In  1846  the  Senate  Committee  on  banks,  reporting  a  bill  to  continue  the  banka 
whose  charters  were  about  to  expire,  say : 

' '  The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  present  banking  laws  arc  compara- 


*  An  inttance  of  this  is  the  case  of  the  Globe  Bank.  After  the  wont  of  the  storm  had  been  snc* 
e^0«fall7  weathered,  the  infltitntion  had  been  gradually  Ilquidatine  its  liabilities  antil  on  Angntt  18» 
1810.  lt«  circulation  was  lees  than  $10,000.  Then  commenced  a  series  of  transactions  with  New  York 
pat  ties  which  carried  the  circulation  up  to  $74,000  in  a  very  short  time.  It  benn  with  the  sranting  or 
a  loan  of  $1  f  ,000  to  Joseph  M.  True,  a  young  dry  goods  merchant  in  New  York,  followed  oy  another 
1  an  of  S90,000  to  the  »ame  person  a  few  days  later.  Shortly  after  this  one  of  the  directors  bongfat  up 
S'je  shares  of  stock  In  the  bank  at  from  $90  to  $ao  each,  and  sold  them  to  True  at  par.  The  latter  was. 
then  chosen  a  director,  snd  proceeded  Immediately  to  borrow  $16,000  more  from  the  bank.  In  Decem- 
ber True  failed.  Two  gentlemen  from  the  interior  of  New  York  State  then  appeared  on  the  scene  and. 
pnrchased  all  the  stock  then  held  by  True  together  with  some  others,  amounting  in  all  to  969  shares. 
At  the  same  time  tbe  bank  discounted  for  these  purchasers  their  notes  amounting  to  $.'^8,000,  of  which 
they  receiyed  f  27,000  in  the  True  paper,  and  the  balance  in  bills  of  the  bank  for  circulation  by  thtmin 
New  York  State.  •At  the  time  of  a  Kgislatlve  investlgaUon  of  the  transartioDS  in  1842  it  apMais  that 
of  the  total  capital  of  $inn,000,  $48,iW  wer  owned  by  the  bank  itself—having  been  taken  for  debts. 
Tlje  major  part  of  the  assets  at  that  time  consisted  of  the  notes  given  by  the  New  York  purchasers  of 
stock.  Other  instances  of  similar  schemes  for  the  snbrtltutlon  of  irresponsible  foreign  stoekholden  for 
the  original  subscribers,  and  thus  enabling  outside  specuiaiors  to  secure  the  credit  and  means  of  Basterik 
banks  as  a  capital  for  their  maneuvers  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  are  the  cases  of  the  Wailhi&gto» 
County  Bank,  the  Frankfort  Bank,  the  Stillwater  Canal  Bank,  and  tM  Bank  of  Old  Town. 
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tively  safe,  and  exx)ericnce  shows  that  no  losses  to  bill -holders  have  occurn>d  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  where  a  reasonable  discretion  was  exercised  by  the  Legislature  in  gran  tin  8^ 
charters.  The  revised  statutes  contain  several  salutary  provisions  not  embraced  in 
the  Banking  law  of  1881 ;  and  it  U  believed  with  a  due  dingence  on  the  part  of  Bank. 
Commissioners,  and  a  rigid  eaforoement  of  the  proposed  law,  the  redemption  of  all 
bills  -vill  be  eflectualljr  secured." 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee  were  the  basis  of  the  act  of  August  10, 
1846.  extending  until  October  1,  1857,  the  charters  of  all  banks  in  the  State.  The 
most  imi)ortant  change  of  la  w  thereby  made  was  in  the  matter  of  circulation.  This 
law  provided  that  for  all  amounts  of  circulation  issued  in  excess  of  60  per  cent,  of  the 
capital,  one  dollar  in  specie  should  be  kept  for  three  dollars  in  bank-notes  issued,  and 
that  the  total  amount  of  circulation  should  never  exceed  the  capital  plus  the  amount 
of  specie  oa  hand.  For  example,  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  if  it  possessed 
only  $5,000  in  specie,  might  lawfully  issue  only  $50,000  +  8  X  $5,000,  or  $65,000. 
If  it  possessed  $20,000  ofspede,  it  might  issue  $50,000  plus  $76,000,  or  $125,000  ; 
while  for  all  circulation  above  $125,000  it  must  hold  specie,  dollar  for  dollar.  Cashiers 
were  required  to  keep  weekl  v  balances  showing  outstanding  circulation,  and  a  penalty 
of  ten  per  cent,  was  imposed,  for  over-issue. 

Karlyin  the  fifties  there  be^n  another  expansion  of  banking.  As  in  other 
periods  of  speculation,  the  immediate  results  were  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  banks, 
which  quite  generally  diviied  10  per  cent,  per  annum  in  the  years  1858-1855.  But 
their  foundation  was  unsound,  and  many  of  those  projected  failed  to  secure  the  ie> 
quisite  capital  to  comply  with  the  law.  For  example,  of  the  seventeen  chartered  in 
18  >3,  four  never  went  into  operation,  and  two  others— Shipbuilders'  and  Canton — were 
in  the  nature  of  private  speculations  which  failed  disastrously.  In  1854  eleven  were 
incorporated,  two  of  which— Mousam  River  and  Grocers^-— afterward  failed ;  in 
1855  eight  were  incorporated,  two  of  which  never  organized,  and  one  other  afterward 
failed,  while  several  of  those  incorporated  in  the  next  two  years  were  never  started. 

Thi's  era  of  speculation  ciilminated  in  the  crisis  of  1857,  which  carried  down  sey* 
era]  of  the  banks  just  started.  The  safeguards  imposed  by  earlier  legislation,  how- 
ever, were  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  secure  to  the  note-holders  full  payments  of  theit 
claims,  though  stockholders  were  heavy  losers. 
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CiRCULATIOK. 

LOAVS  AKD 
DUCOUHTB.* 

Sfboib. 

Othsb 
Baxks. 

1S3S 

18 

$1,888,8^0 

$885,406 

$666,224 

$2,789,852 

$198,487 

$41,619 
182,701 

1885 

29 

2981,000 

l,a'V8,9l4 

701,079 

4,850,874 

187,42) 

1886 

36 

8,785,000 

2,846,076 

1,402,146 

6,681.185 

807,766 

287,689 

1837 

65 

6^,700 

1,912,418 

1,665,277 

7,821,028 

887,160 

906,606 

1833a..... 

60 

4,964,030 

1.177,6« 

SS'*? 

6.549,182 

271,981 

118,088 

1889 

M 

4,771,500 

1,909,097 

927,281 

6,918,471 

241,951 

170,205 

1840 

49 

4,671,500 

1,224,658 

SS'i^ 

6,901,61t 

195,699 

188,470 

1841 

47 

4,371,600 

1,754,890 

870,745 

5,820,792 

269,780 

218,788 

18«3 

40 

8,414,000 

1,5^820 

798,698 

4,987,519 

188,861 

146.020 

1848.... 

40 

8,814,000 

1,106,261 

5S»9!S 

4,4(5,660 

175,801 

^K'22 

1841 

86 

8,009,000 

1,606,668 

967,496 

4,279,881 

228,769 

189,880 

1845 

86 

8,009,000 

1,980,588 

1,116,961 

J'^^^SS 

192,445 

217,42 

1846 

8S 

iroo9.ooo 

2,242,846 

1,215,588 

5,269,008 

962,287 

185,587 

1847 

88 

2,834,000 

2,545,011 

1,647,811 

5,150,806 

472,776 

265,890 

l$4ae..,. 

81 

^,9^000 

2,815,621 

1,107.887 

5,189,088 

621,586 

182,&*a 

18^6  ... 

as 

8,008,000 

2,268,784 

1,119,252 

'^'SS'ili 

S?*^ 

179,098 

18006  ... 

88 

8>48,000 

2,654,208 

1,228,671 

5.880,880 

476,589 

187.485 

1861».... 

89 

5,808,100 

8,196,758 

1,588,812 

6,688,847 
7,048,461 

SBK' 

850,469 

1888^.... 

83 

8^988,000 

8,254,882 

1,585,627 

622,801 

224,864 

18»«.... 

46 

4,615,580 

4,519,118 

1,974,769 

8,710,749 

-^•^ 

£5,606 

1854 

60 

5,918,970 

5.817,760 

2,545,678 

11,166,519 

1,188,610 

865,490 

18E5C.... 

70 

TlssRm 

5,057,297 

2,548,999 

12,770,181 

877,166 

899,798 

1866 

75 

7,889,794 

5,077,248 

8,115,22 

13»066,9e7 

S!'?^ 

is^ 

1837 

76 

8,185,735 

4,641,646 

2,118,686 

18,277,681 

708,148 

87r>,216 

MB 

70 

7,614,800 

2,964,327 

^•^fi'S! 

11,210,245 

615,441 

jfris 

1910 

66 

7,406,945 

8,886,639 

2,472,996 

11,815,127 

668,754 

£78.804 

186) 

68 

7,806390 

4,149,718 

2,499,188 

12,654,794 

E2'H? 

S&!2i 

18S1 

71 

7,656,250 

4.818,005 

2,869,878 

18,406,295 

668,884 

808,707 

& 

71 

7,970,660 

4,047,780 

8,»i7,eS8 

12,679,244 

710,802 

219,371 

1688 

60 

7,988,000 

6,488,478 

5.076,107 

18,658.178 

717,145 

527,107 

18Ma.... 

69 

7,15-2,900 

6,921,428 

5,899,741 

15,501,520 

676,674 

660,9^:* 

1865 

48 

5,588,000 

4469  495 

8,609,041 

11,900,668 

601,178 

614, 19t 

•Inelndfaig  Btocks,  etc.    a,  Jane ;  5,  October ;  c,  May.    Other  dates,  Janoary  1. 
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New  Hampshire. 

The  first  bank  in  New  Hampshire  was  the  New  Hampshire  Bank,  chartered  in 
1792  to  continue  fifty  years.  It  was  located  in  Portsmouth,  and  was  to  have  a  capital 
of  $160,000.  For  ten  years  it  occupied  the  field  alone ;  but  in  1802  came  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  New  Hami)shire  Union  Bank,  followed  in  1803  by  the  Strafford,  Ports- 
mouth, Coos,  and  Cheshire  Banks,  and  in  1806  by  the  Concord  Bank. 

By  the  original  charter  of  the  Concord  Bank  the  stockholders  were  jointly  and 
fleveraJly  liable  in  the  private  capacities  for  the  payment  of  all  notes  ;  but  by  the  act 
extending  the  charier  m  1824  this  section  was  Omitted. 

Little  data  is  accessible  as  to  the  condition  of  New  Hampshire  currency  in  the 
«arly  years.  The  crisis  of  about  1809,  however,  which  so  violently  shook  the 
financial  system  of  all  New  England,  seems  to  have  dealt  severely  with  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  notes  of  the  Cheshire  Bank  were  quoted  in  Boston  in  1809  at  a  discount 
of  from  80  to  40  per  cent. ;  those  of  the  Hillsborough  Bank  at  from  80  to  50  per 
cent. ;  while  those  of  the  Coos  Bank,  which  was  ,an  especially  disastrous  failure, 
were  at  a  discount  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent. 

As  the  number  of  the  banks  in  the  State  and  their  indebtedness  to  the  public 
Increased  it  became  advisabb  for  the  State  to  exercise  some  control  over  them,  and 
an  act  was  passed  June  21, 1814,  which  required  annual  reports  to  be  made  by  the 
banks  to  the  State  authorities.  By  1881  the  number  of  banks  in  operation  was 
twenty-one,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,065,810,  and  a  circulation  of  $1,107,901. 
The  circulation  of  thebanks  was  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock.  But 
the  practice  of  making  loans  to  stockholders  on  the  pledge  of  their  stock  resulting 
in  diminution  of  the  capital  actually  employed,  practically  the  same  as  though  it  had 
never  been  paid  in,  by  the  act  of  Julv  6, 1887,  it  was  enacted  that  from  and  after  the 
1st  of  January,  1839,  the  amount  oi  loans  on  the  pledge  of  capital  stock  should  be 
deemed  a  diminution  of  capital,  so  far  as  concerns  the  basis  of  circulation,  which 
should  thereafter  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  exclusive  of  pledged  stock. 
This  act  also  required  quarterly  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  lieu  of  Uie  annual 
reports  as  theretofore. 

In  January,  1832,  acts  were  passed  prohibiting  the  emission  and  circulation  of 
bills  of  small  denominations.  On  July  4, 1838,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  specie  pay- 
ments and  the  consequent  disappearance  of  small  change,  this  last  provision  was 
suspended  until  July  1, 1840. 

As  in  other  New  England  States,  the  years  following  the  financial  crisis  of  1837- 
1889  constitute  a  period  of  liquidation  in  which  banking  materially  declined.  By 
failures  and  voluntary  liquidation  by  stockholders  the  number  of  banks  decreased  from 
twenty-eight  in  1839  to  seventeen  in  1845.* 

*  Among  the  f  ailaret  was  that  of  the  Concord  Bank.  Ite  paid-np  capital,  which  had  ortglnallT  been 
$60,00U,  was  increased  In  1884  to  $100,000,  and  a  second  renewal  of  the  charter  extended  the  period  of  its 
corporate  existence  to  1846.  The  manaffement  seems  to  have  been  left  very  laigelv  to  the  cashier  alone, 
witnoat  mnch  attention  either  from  the  State  aatboritles  or  from  the  Board  m  JMrectmrs.  In  1841  the 
Bank  Commlsetouers  stated  that  no  examination  of  the  afflalrs  of  the  Institation  had  been  made  from 
181i  to  that  time ;  and  a  statement  of  the  debts  dne  the  bank,  made  by  the  cashier  and  laid  before  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  1889.  seems  to  have  been  the  only  statement  even  sabmltted  to  them,  and  gave 
them  the  first  intimation  of  certain  lar^e  debts  due  the  bank.  Of  the  $106,000  bills  receivable  the 
•cashier  himself  had  borrowed  directly  f40«000,  and  as  rarety  for  individuals  and  companies  in  which 
he  was  interested  about  900,000  more.  In  1840  the  Directors  got  certain  parties  to  give  a  bond  for 
180,000  to  the  Snlf  >lk  Bank  to  secure  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  the  Concord  Bank,  and  assigned 
$50,000  of  the  best  assets  of  the  bank  to  secure  the  bondsmen.  Owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
-Suffolk  Bank  with  this  bond  it  was  replaced  by  one  given  by  certain  stockholders,  and  the  securities 
for  their  indemnity  were  Increased  to  ^,000.  On  receiving  the  bond  the  Suffolk  Bank  ceased  to  redeem 
the  notes,  having  then  over  $:iS9,000  of  the  bank's  bills  in  its  vaults.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
outstanding  about  $60,000  in  bills.  The  deposits  by  individuals  and  by  banks  at  the  aame  time 
Amounted  to  about  $70,000.    At  the  time  of  the  failure  the  bank  had  less  than  $700  in  specie. 

In  the  case  of  the  failure  of  the  Wolf  borough  Bank,  the  fact  was  brought  out  that  upon  the  incor^ 
poration  of  the  tmnk  in  1884  the  entire  capital  of  $100,000  was  paid  in  in  cash  by  the  suDscribers,  and 
upon  the  same  day  the  same  money  was  loaned  to  them,  each  receiving  beck  as  a  loan'  the  mon^  paid 
in  by  him.  The  stock  was  pledged  in  each  case  as  security  for  the  loan.  The  stock  was  largely  owned 
in  New  Tork,  and  nearly  the  entire  amount  of  its  $88,000  circulation  was  put  in  circulation  at  Mew  York 
«nd  other  places  out  of  the  State. 

In  1840,  after  the  failure,  the  Commissioners  reported  that  the  officers  of  the  bank  vtate,  under 
■oath,  that  the  bank  had  paid  and  secured  every  dollar  of  circulation  within  the  State,  so  far  as  known  to 
them  ;  and  that  the  bills  of  the  bank  unredeemed  and  unsecured  rested  in  the  hands  of  persons  in  the 
City  of  New  York ;  and  that  the  bank,  so  far  as  it  had  redeemed  at  all.  had  redeemed  its  bills  at  par. 
They  were  not  then  pnttinff  any  bills  in  circulation,  and  expressed  the  nope  and  belief  that  eventually 
they  should  be  able  at  least  to  redeem  their  entire  circulation.  Of  their  total  loans,  however,  of  $148,000, 
8105,000  had  been  borro\ied  by  a  single  individual  without  any  security  except  a  lien  upon  previously 
niortgaged  real  estate. 

Another  instance  of  the  deceptive  character  and  wholly  nnsatisfactoiy  basis  of  a  capital  stock  not 
actually  naid  in  is  that  of  the  Lancaster  Bank,  organised  in  1838  with  a  capital  stock  of  $90,000.  The 
recordH  snowed  that  but  35  per  cent,  was  paid  in  CR»h.  and  the  remainder  in  the  notes  of  stockholders. 
The  capital  actually  paid  in  was  thus  but  $12,500,  against  which  the  bank  had  outstanding,  April  1, 1837, 
-circulating  notes  to  the  amount  of  $4S,000.  Here,  as  in  several  other  instances  of  banks  with  insufficient 
foundation,  attempts  were  made  to  sell  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  to  outsiders:  but  they 
failed. 

The  general  facts  as  to  the  development  of  the  banking  interests  of  the  State  in 
the  period  1881-1866  can  be  obtained  from  the  following  table  : 
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Statistics  of  Baitks  of  Nbw  Hampshire. 


No.  OF 
Baskb. 

Capital 

STOCK. 

CnCULATIOH. 

Dsposm. 

loajis  amd 
Discounts. 

Sracn. 

Bills  or 
othbb 
Hamkb. 

Mtt 

21 

18,066,810 

$1,107,901 

$275,055 

$8,915,489 

$488,878a 

18tt . .  •  • « 

22 

2,176,422 

1,128,001 

264.860 

8,216,ir,9 

821.121a 

18BS   .... 

SS 

2;B71,808 

1,386,648 

861,860 

8,880,886 

464,571a 

,  , 

1«4 

24 

2,464.808 

1,068,1«5 

814,971 

8,460,'' 20 

864,8m 

$02,628 

1888 

25 

2,556,006 

1,847.124 

487,797 

8.806,888 

110,508 

1886 

26 

2,668.808 

1,626,119 

816,570 

4,501,701 

'6^060 

84,949 

1887.  ... 

27 

2,880,506 

1,668.058 

1.147,874 

4,829,568 

790,175 

154,806 

18B8 

27 

2,889,600 

1,111,074 

466,092 

4,200,245 

148,796 

109,808 

1888 

28 

2,989  600 

1,510,691 

822.080 

4,476.442 

187,961 

128,816 

1810 

27 

2,887,.'H» 

1,088,750 

420,801 

4,0M,612 

198,859 

64,594 

18<1 

26 

2,785,000 

1,229,708 

429.582 

8,859,858 

194,811 

110,263 

1842 

27 

2,789,600 

1,0;J7,488 

871,884 

8,881,454 

177,071 

115,498 

1848 

24 

2,489JB0O 

916,147 

854,895 

8,178,  W5 

ltt.126 

182,748 

1844 

19 

2,ooe;e96 

1,081.914 

894,778 

2,760,009 

187.258 

75  880 

1815 

19 

1,687,488 

1,124,581 

696,492 

2,768  780 

186,187 

100,897 

1848 

17 

1,619,000 

1,875,986 

544,987 

8,015,189 

126,679 

86,641 

1847.  ... 

19 

1,788,500 

1,608,1;!9 

479,848 

8,174,999 

141.704 

87,802 

1848 

21 

8068,000 

1,514,480 

440.832 

8,613,786 

161,711 

64,198 

1849 

28 

2,178,000 

1,506,608 

448,689 

8,779,509 

155,707 

51.455 

1850 

22 

2,208,960 

1,751,096 

458,6n 

8,882,157 

149,571 

109.817 

1808 

81 

8.0:6,000 

2,685,707 

748,887 

5.669,446 

175,157 

120,929 

1851 

86 

8,876,000 

8,021,579 

868,857 

6,518.188 

180,289 

157,667 

18M.... 

86 

8.626.000 

8,079,548 

775,410 

6,891,621 

176,484 

124,860 

1866 

46 

4,449,800 

8,S89,482 

958,474 

8.087,42^ 

286,411 

241,888 

18B8 

49 

4,881,000 

8,677,689 

1.068,808 

8.846.421 

286,018 

186.504 

1857 

47 

5,041,000 

2.289,989 

t*75,7F9 

7,880,818 

275,988 

156.182 

18S8     ... 

82 

5,041,000 

8,115,648 

1,069,920 

8,250,754 

294,428 

170,994 

1860 

52 

5,016,000 

8.271.183 

1,187,991 

8,591,688 

255,278 

181.964 

1880 

51 

4,981,000 

8,882,010 

1,884,627 

8,794,948 

248,719 

157,886 

1861 

62 

5;081,000 

2,994,408 

1,876,858 

8,868,941 

818,106 

208.882 

1888 

82 

4,678,700 

4.198.081 

1,785.866 

7.518,869 

856,000 

814.827 

1864 

SO 

4^,600 

4,294,787 

1.714,089 

9.271,891 

286,779 

1885 

46 

8,949,725 

8,554,568 

1,4I&126 

7,848,007 

158.261 

1888 

82 

1,114,900 

1,088,252 

814,078 

2,824,858 

20,905 

•••.■•• 

a.  Indnding  deposits  in  Boston  for  redemption. 


Yebmont. 

In  1806,  after  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  secure 
the  incorporation  of  a  bank,  the  Legislature — for  the  purpose  of  superseding  private 
applications  and,  as  was  supposed,  securing  to  the  Blate  the  whole  profits  of  banking — 
created  the  Vermont  State  Bank,  to  be  the  property  of  the  State  and  managed  bv  18 
directors  chosen  hj  the  Legislature.  The  treasurer  of  the  State  advanced  about  $500 
to  buy  plates  and  paper,  which  was  the  extent  of  the  actual  capitalization  of  the  insti- 
tution. No  bills  were  to  be  issued  at  either  of  the  two  branches  in  excess  of  the  specie 
on  hand  until  that  should  amount  to  $25,000 ;  after  which  it  was  authorized  to 
issue  not  exceeding  three  times  the  amount  of  specie  until  it  amounted  to  $800,000. 
The  manner  in  which  the  bank  went  into  operation  seems  to  have  been  by  exchanges 
of  specie  for  notes,  dollar  for  dollar,  made  by  prospective  borrowers  until  the  required 
$25,000  specie  was  obtained,  and  then  loans  were  made  to  them  in  the  bills  of  the 
bank. 

The  bank  commenced  the  issue  of  bills  in  February,  and  by  September  80,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  by  the  directors,  *  there  had  been  loaned  $189,757.28.  The  bills  were 
of  the  denominations  of  50c..  75c.,  $1,  $1.25.  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2  and  $5. 

The  scheme  worked  so  well  at  the  outset  that  in  1807  two  other  branches  were 
established.  To  give  coDfldence  to  the  holders  of  the  bills,  the  treasurer  was  directed 
to  deposit  in  the  branches  all  the  funds  of  the  Stale ;  and  by  various  enactments 
the  credit  of  the  State  became  fully  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  biUs  of 
the  bank.  But  having  in  other  respects  no  real  capital,  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  bank  was  in  danger  of  suffering  from  the  want  of  punctuality  on  the  part  of 
debtors  and  the  slow  process  of  collections  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law  ;  to  remedy 
which,  in  1809.  the  cashiers  were  virtually  constituted  a  court  of  record  and  authorized 
to  enter  up  judgment  summarily  and  issue  execution  on  all  debts  due  more  than  three 
days  to  their  respective  branches.    Thus  did  Vermont  introduce  practically  the  same 

.  *  Thi'v  report  closes  with  the  following  :  **  The  obstacles  which  were  inseparable  from  an  insti- 
tution established  on  principles  hitherto  unattempted  in  the  banking  system  haye  been  happilv  par- 
moanted  and  the  practicabiimr  of  those  principles  eetablished.  The  high  credit  and  extensive  circnlation 
of  our  bills,  we  tmst,  are  safllcientto  iiiBpiie  tbe  public  confldenoe,  and  to  Insure  a  continuance  of  their 
patponage.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislature,  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  this  institution 
iMj  becoma  highly  condiiciTe  to  the  convenience  of  the  citizens,  an'd  a  productive  source  of  revenue  to 
<fceBtate.»«    ^^  
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**  bank  process  "  as  that  described  at  more  length  in  connection  with  earlj  banking  in 
Bhode  Isiand. 

In  181U  the  loans  were  restricted  to  twice  the  amount  of  specie  on  hand,  and  in 
no  case  1o  exceed  $1,000  to  any  one  pNersoo  or  company.  The  bills  were  also  made  a 
legal  tender  for  taxes  and  in  redemption  of  property  sold  for  non-payment  of  taxes. 
All  this  availed  nothing,  however  ;  by  1811  one  branch  had  been  closed,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  inspect  the  others,  which  were  well  on  the  way  to  insolvency. 

In  1812  a  land  tax  was  assessed  upon  the  State  of  one  cent  per  acre  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  raising  funds  with  which  to  redeem  the  bills  of  the  bank,  the  afFairs  of  which 
were  being  closed  as  speedOy  as  possible. 

The  amount  of  loss  to  the  State  treasury  was  never  definitely  ascertained.  All 
other  creditors  of  the  bank  were  paid  in  full.  About  $280,000  of  the  bills  received  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  State  were  never  redeemed  by  the  bank— viz.  :  $130,0<I0  received 
in  payment  of  taxes  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  land  tax,  and  about  $100,000  raised 
by  the  land  tax  for  the  redemption  of  such  as  were  then  outstanding.  The  assets  of 
the  bank  were  reported  as  being  available  for  about  $80,000  ;  but  waether  more  or  less 
was  realized  is  not  apparent.  Accepting  this  estimate,  it  would  seem  that  the  State 
lost  about  $200,000  on  the  venture.  The  affairs  of  the  bank  were  not  all  settled  up 
until  about  1845. 

Af  tejr  the  disastrous  ending  of  the  State  Bank  it  was  not  until  1817  that  another 
banking  institution  was  incorporated  in  the  State,  In  that  year  a  charter  was  granted 
for  a  bank  at  Windsor,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000.  But  it  contained  a  clause  making 
the  stockholders  liable  in  their  i  ersons  and  property  for  all  demands  against  the  bank 
which  should  not  be  paid  within  three  days  after  due.  This  was  sufficient  to  discour- 
age subscriptions,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  put  the  bank  into  operation.  The 
next  year  a  charter  free  from  the  obnoxious  provision  was  secured, 

tn  1818  the  Windsor  and  Burlington  ban&s  were  incorporated,  to  continue  until 
January  1, 1834.  with  nominal  capitals  of  $100,000  and  $150,000,  respectively.  Brat- 
tleborough  Bank  was  next  chartered  in  1821,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Between 
1824  and  1827  charters  were  freely  given,  and  by  the  latter  date  ten  were  in  existence. 

Prior  to  1881  there  was  no  general  statute  in  force  relating  to  banks  ;  but  the 
X)owers,  duties  and  liabilities  of  each  were  regulated  by  its  separate  act  of  incorporation 
— ^the  charters  of  the  several  banks  being  nearly  uniform  in  their  provisions.  In  gen- 
eral the  limit  of  the  amount  of  capital  only  was  8]>ecified  ;  but  a  bank  might  go  into 
operation  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  proportion  of  its  nominal  capital,  and  the 
amount  of  additional  capital  actually  employed  depended  upon  such  assessments  on 
the  stockholders  as  the  directors  might  from  time  to  time  make.  The  banks  were  re- 
ouiied  to  pay  their  bills  and  liabilities  on  demand  in  specie ;  were  prohibited  from 
oeidhig  in  real  estate  or  goods  and  limited  to  six  per  cent,  interest  charges.    Their 


Statistics  of  Baihcs  op  Yerkont. 


Years. 

No.  OF 

Banks. 

Capital 
Stock. 

ClBOUia.- 
TIOH. 

I>KF0SXT8. 

Loans  AND 

DlSOOUNTS. 

8PTCIB. 

Notes  OP 

OTBBR 

Banks. 

1884 

17 

$921,815 

•^'^S? 

$180,798 

$1,870,818 

$50,968 

$66.4«i 

1888 

19 

1,126,624 

8,086,880 

tM8,875 

8,694,676 

76,808 

186,0«8 

1887 

19 

1,874,970 

1,467,441 

888,288 

8,405,949 

97,888 

6«,7W 

1838 

19 

1804,580 

8.045,848 

880,772 

8,706,867 

167,068 

118.196 

1839 

19 

1,825,580 

1,966,818 

806,849 

2,888,812 

129,819 

98,6B4 

1840 

17 

1,196,770 

1,099,784 

288,674 

2,011,896 

120,815 

74,041 

1811 

17 

1,116,026 

1,589,458 

217,878 

8,181,681 

94.097 

88.777 

1842 

17 

1,158,997 

848,491 

817,177 

1,888,497 

89,966 

«.17» 

18« 

16 

1,120,009 

1,887,869 

888,489 

1,868,890 

74,990 

86,691 

1814 

17 

1,187,500 

1,748,807 

889,079 

2,a8{^846 

98,668 

154,<n 

1846.... 

17 

1,188,880 

1,400,617 

SH'SI 

8,814.9« 

109,187 

68,7» 

1846 

17 

1,161,090 

1,559,888 

889,788 

8,448,678 

89,806 

66,161 

1847 

18 

1,287,448 

'^'SS'^ 

894,560 

8,908,667 

105^684 

188,;$1 

1843 

91 

1,506,695 

1,788,488 

878,477 

8,881,587 

181,048 

78,sa 

1849 

24 

1,886,975 

2,882,963 

880,196 

8,618,887 

120,798 

151,019 

1850 

87 

8,197,240 

2,856,027 

646,708 

4,488,719 

187,885 

187,687 

1851 

81 

2,608418 

8,877,087 

687,777 

6,566,198 

179,060 

188j006 

18:)8 

88 

2,721.168 

8,779,181 

878,480 

6,660,724 

176,879 

168,663 

1838.     .. 

88 

2,914,040 

4,764,480 

784,216 

6,840,988 

188.178 

ia%go9 

1834 

40 

8,975,666 

8,986,709 

746,170 

6,578,961 

196,680 

185,908 

185-I 

42 

8,608,460 

8,704,841 

801,089 

6,710,988 

801.M8 

54,556 

ISS'] 

41 

8,856,946 

8,970.780 

797,685 

7,802,961 

206,K8 

48,146 

ia-j7 

41 

4,028,740 

4,876,517 

746,667 

7,906,711 

188,688 

122,968 

lrt')8 

41 

4,068,416 

8,084,141 

615,874 

6,800,992 

178,566 

41.780 

1S:)9 

46 

4,029,240 

8,882,988 

787,884 

6,940,588 

198,409 

69,485 

1880 

44 

8,872,642 

8,784,678 

814,688 

6,748.600 

185,670 

66,666 

1S61 

40 

8,916,00) 

2,628,687 

715,807 

6,018,780 

178.88i 

1838 

40 

8,911,000 

6,631,851 

985,687 

7,184.697 

199,818 



1838 

40 

8,916,000 

6,728,586 

9,064,674 

159,818 

•406,8n 

^Including  United  States  Treasury  notes. 
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total  debts  could  not  exceed  their  deposits  and  three  times  their  capital.  And  inas- 
much as  their  debts,  exclusive  of  deposits,  consisted  mainly  of  their  circulation,  this 
^amounted  to  a  limitation  of  their  circulation  to  three  times  their  capital.  In  case  of 
•excess  of  indebtedness,  the  directors  under  whose  administration  it  occurred  wera 
made  liable  in  their  private  capacities.  As  an  additional  security  to  the  public,  each 
of  the  directors  was  required  to  give  bonds,  usually  for  the  sum  of  $8,000,  to  the 
6tate  Treasurer,  conditioned  upon  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

In  1831  an  act  was  passed  modeled  closely  upon  &e  "Safety-Fund  Act"  of  New 
Tork.  Its  leading  object  was  to  create  a  fund  out  of  which  the  creditors  of  any  bank 
that  should  become  insolveut  might  be  paid.  For  this  purpose  each  bank  thereafter 
-chartered  was  required  to  pay  into  the  State  Treasury  the  sum  of  4i  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  of  its  capital  stock,  m  six  annual  installments.  In  case  the  fund  was  reduced 
by  the  failure  of  any  banks  it  was  to  be  made  up  by  assessments  by  the  State  Treasurer 
upon  the  several  banks,  not  exceeding  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  in  one  year.  The 
fund,  until  used  for  the  purposes  designated,  was  to  remain  the  property  of  the  respec- 
tive l>anks  contributing,  and  ihe  balance  of  the  income  from  its  investment,  after  de- 
ducting the  expenses  of  Bank  Commissioners,  for  whose  appointment  provisioB  was 
made,  was  to  be  paid  to  such  banks,  annually  ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of 
«ny  bank  its  contribution  to  the  fund,  if  not  required  to  indemnify  the  creditors  of 
any  other  bank  which  had  become  insolvent,  was  to  be  returned  by  the  Treasurer. 

This  act  also  provided  that  no  bank  should  go  into  operation  until  at  least  one-half 
the  capital  was  paid  in.  In  other  particulars  the  banks  were  to  be  governed  by  their 
charters,  which  were  renewed  under  the  Act  of  1881  without  important  modi- 
tication.  In  place  of  the  annual  tax  of  six  per  cent,  upon  dividends,  which  the  State 
had  previouslv  imposed,  a  tax  often  per  cent,  on  profit  was  substituted. 

In  1842  the  Gkneral  Assemblv  passed  an  additional  act  relating  to  banks,  the  im- 
portant part  of  which  was  a  provision  that  banks  thereafter  chartered  might  be  relieved 
from  the  contribution  to  the  Safety  Fund  if  the  directors  should  execute  satisfactory- 
bonds  conditioned  that  they  should  "at  all  times  pay  and  redeem  according  to  law  aU 
bills  issued  by  such  bank,  and  should  pay  and  refund  all  deposits  made  in  such  bank 
when  such  payments  were  demanded.^'  This  act  also  required  not  only  that  one-half 
of  the  capital  should  be  paid  before  the  bank  went  into  operation,  but  that  the  other 
lialf  should  be  paid  in  within  two  years.  Loans  to  directors,  stockholders  and  single 
indiYiduals  were  also  more  strictly  limited  than  theretofore. 

Another  part  of  the  act  provided  for  a  fixed  tax  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
capital  in  lieu  of  the  tax  of  10  per  cen  \  on  profits,  but  remitted  this  tax  to  such  banks 
as  should  *'  keep  a  sufficient  deposit  of  funds  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  should  at  that 
city  uniformly  cause  its  bills  to  be  redeemed  at  par."  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
:fiT8t  official  recognition  and  encouragement  of  the  so-called  "Suffolk  redemption 
system  by  the  State.  The  extension  of  the  advantages  of  this  exemption  from  tax  to 
the  other  banks,  provided  they  should  give  bonds,  together  with  the  natural  advantages 
accruing  from  the  system  itself,  eventually  brought  them  all  into  the  redemption 
system,  though  as  late  as  1848  three  of  them  still  refused  to  maintain  the  required  de- 
posit at  Boston.    By  1850,  however,  all  were  in  line. 

In  1889  the  Essex  Bank  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  This  bank,  incor- 
porated in  1832  under  the  safety-fund  system,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $40,000  had 
had  called  in  but  $25,000  of  it.  The  bank  had  made  large  loans  to  persons  outside  of 
the  State,  and  at  the  time  of  its  failure  a  large  part  of  this  was  uncoUectable.  Its 
statement  showed  a  circulation  of  $66,262.  and  deposits  $8,798,  to  meet  which  there 
were  bills  discounted  aggregating  $98,537  ;  yet  the  Bank  Commissioner  reports  that, 
from  what  he  can  learn  from  the  receiver,  he  must  conclude  that  the  effects  in  his 
hands,  and  all  the  safety  fund  then  paid  in,  and  that  the  banks  then  chartered  would 
l>e  required  to  pay  in,  would  be  insufficient  to  redeem  the  bills  of  the  bank. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  Essex  Bank,  Octobei 
24, 1842,  contains  the  following  : 

**  Yonr  committee  farther  report  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  Legialatoie,  in  grantlnff  the  charten 
<a  the  eeyeral  safety-fand  banks,  and  by  the  several  laws  they  have  enacted  in  relation  to  them,  have 
endeavored  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  peisons  who  may  have  any  concern  with  or  interest  in  them. 
Under  these  ^aws  a  bank  fnnd  nas  accamnlated  to  a  large  amount,  which  the  law  has  intended  for  the 
payment  or  redemption  of  the  bills  of  any  safety-fund  bank  which  may  become  insolvent  through  mis- 
fortnne  and  withont  the  fault  of  its  officers.  It  h.  a  also  made  ample  provision  for  the  protection  of 
the  billholden  against  the  frauds  of  such  officers,  by  requiring  lar^e  bonds  for  the  faithful  dlscharse  of 
their  official  duties  to  be  lodged  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State;  and  when  the  Insolvency  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  fraudulent  conduct  or  neglect  of  such  officers,  adequate  remedy  may  be  obtained 
by  the  btllbolders  by  a  prosecntion  of  such  officers  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law 

The  blllholders  being  the  persons  immediately  injured  by  the  failure  of  the  bank  to  redeem 
its  bills,  and  the  inability  po  to  do  being  produced  by  the  fraudulent  acts  of  its  officers,  no  donbt 
can  exist  but  that  suits  npon  their  bonds  can  be  resorted  to  by  the  blllholders  for  their  indemniflcatlon. 

In  all  cases  where  officers  have  performed  iheir  duties  faithfully,  and  have  been  gnlltv  of  no 
breach  of  the  conditions  of  their  bonds,  then  no  source  can  remain  from  which  remuneration  can 
1>e  obtained  by  the  blllholder  but  thj  bank  fund. 

And  as  it  was  manifestly  ibe  intention  of  th  ^  Legislature  that  the  interest  of  all  persons  con- 
cerned shall  be  equally  guarded  and  protected,  we  think  that  this  construction  of  the  law  would  evidently 
«ifect  that  object;  but  if  blllholders  are  permitted  to  resort  to  the  bank  fnnd  for  the  redemption  of 
the  bills  of  insolvent  banks,  withoat  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  that  insolvency  was  prodncad. 
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it  Is  manifest  that  no  person  would  seek  redress  by  a  soit  on  the  bonds  while  a  stngle  dollar  of  the 
bank  fund  shall  remain  in  the  treasury. 

Tour  committee  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  billholders  of  insolvent  safety-fund  banks 
made  so  by  the  misconduct  of  their  officers  should  never  be  permitted  to  have  indemnity  from  the 
bank  fund  while  they  may  obtain  redress  by  a  suit  on  the  bonds  of  the  officers.  To  ncrmit  EUJh 
billbojders  to  resort  to  the  bank  fund  for  redress  would  be  th  height  of  injustice  ;  it  would  be 
taking  the  money  of  those  banks  which  have  honestly  aad  judiciously  conducted  their  business  to 
pay  the  damages  occasioned  by  the  fraud  of  others  at  the  same  time  depriving  the  State  o(  the  xu» 
and  income  of  the  bank  fund,  and  de>troyinz  tbe  security  of  the  billholders,  while  those  who  hav» 
been  guilty  of  the  most  barefaced  frauds  would  go  unpunished.  In  short,  it  would  be  punlahing  the 
kmoceut  and  rewarding  the  guilty." 

The  amount  of  the  Bank  Fund  in  1890  was  ^,210. 

One  result  of  tbe  attention  directed  to  the  disproportion  between  tbe  amount  of 
bills  issued  and  the  capital  paid  in  was  an  act  in  1840  limiting  tbe  circulation  to  twice 
die  capital,  instead  of  three  times  its  amount  as  before. 

CURRENT  REDEMPTION. 

EARLY   METHODS. 

The  most  interesting  feature  about  the  banking  experience  in  New  ^higlaod  wa» 
the  system  of  bank-note  redemption  which  was  there  developed — a  system  which  not 
only  had  a  vast  influence  in  consolidating  all  tbe  New  England  banks,  without  regard 
to  the  individual  States  by  which  they  were  chartered,  into  one  single  banking  system, 
with  its  centre  at  Boston,  but  contributed  more  than  almost  any  other  agencv  to  the 
remarkable  success  of  its  currency  in  the  essential  matters  of  safety,  convertibility  and 
elasticitv 

"  The  business  man  of  to-day/'  says  Mr.  D.  R.  Whitney,  in  his  admirable  history 
of  the  Suffolk  Bank,  ''knows  little  by  experienoe  of  the  inconvenience  and  loss  suf- 
fered by  the  merchant  of  sixty  years  ago  arising  from  the  currency  in  which  debts  were 
then  paid.  *  *  *  Tbe  merchant  of  1818,  receiving  payment  in  bank-notes,  assorted 
them  into  two  parcels,  current  and  uncurrent.  In  the  first  he  placed  the  notes  issued 
by  the  solvent  banks  of  his  own  city,  in  the  other  the  bills  of  all  other  banks.  Upon 
these  latter  there  was  a  discount,  varying  in  amount  accordhig  to  the  location  and  the 
credit  of  the  bank  issuing  them.  How  ^reat  the  discount  was  he  could  learn  only  by 
consulting  the  "Bank  Note  Reporter,  or  by  inquiring  at  the  nearest  exchange 
office  ;  and  he  could  avail  himself  of  them  only  by  selling  them  to  a  dealer  in  imcur- 
rent  monev.  He  could  neither  deposit  them  nor  use  them  in  payment  of  his  notes  at 
a  bank.  The  discount  on  them  varied  from  one  per  cent,  upward,  according  to  the 
distance  the  bills  had  to  be  sent  for  redemption  and  tbe  financial  standing  of  tne  bank, 
by  which  they  were  issued.  Many  banks  were  established  in  remote  places  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  on  circulation.  The  more  distant  they  were  from 
the  business  centres  the  more  expensive  it  was  to  send  their  bills  home  for  redemption, 
and  the  more  difficult  it  was  for  the  general  public  to  know  their  true  financial 
condition." 

Even  earlier  than  the  period  of  which  mention  is  here  made  the  condition  was  less 
settled,  but  no  more  satisfactory.  For  a  few  years,  while  the  onlv  notes  in  circulation 
were  those  payable  in  Boston,  they  were  preferred  to  specie  both  m  town  and  country; 
but  as  soon  as  notes  issued  by  banks  some  distance  removed  came  into  circulation,  the 
question  arose  whether  or  not  they  should  be  received  by  tbe  Boston  banks  at  par. 
The  practice  was  fluctuating,  sometimes  at  par  and  sometimes  at  a  small  discount. 
The  country  banks,  sustained  by  public  opinion,  protested  aeainst  those  of  Boston 
sending  home  their  bills  for  redemiption  ;  and  finally  in  1796,  the  Boston  banks  gave 
up  receiving  them  altogether.*  The  result  was  that  the  bills  of  the  country  banks 
fiUed  almost  exclusively  the  channels  of  circulation,  even  in  Boston,  and  thus  was  a 
double  ourrency  introduced — "foreign "  or  ** current"  money,  and  "  Boston "  money. 
At  this  time,  of  course,  means  of  communication  were  slow  and  inadequate ;  and  the 
rapid  spread  of  banking  in  1803  and  1804  had  resulted  in  the  incorporation  of  what  at 
that  time  must  have  seemed  a  multitude  of  banks,  of  the  condition  of  which  little  could 
be  ascertained.  In  1804  an  institution  was  established  called  the  "  Boston  Exchange 
Office,"  the  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  extend  and  equalize  the  circulation 
of  foreign  bank  notes,  in  which  currency  it  received  deposits,  collected  notes  and 
made  discounts.!     This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  at  anything  beyond 

*  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  earlv  records  of  Connecticut  show  that  the  Unioo 
Bank  of  New  London,  the  second  bank  in  the  State,  oegan  a  practice  of  sending  specie  to  Boston 
to  redeem  their  bills  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  banks  there.  That  this  was  quite  exceptional, 
however,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  April,  1796,  a  letter  was  received  from  an  officer  of  the 
Union  Bank  In  Boston  in  which  he  said  that  the  banks  of  that  city  had  experienced  so  much  incon- 
venience from  the  increase  of  foreign  bills  that  they  had  agreed  not  to  receive  the  bills  of  any  bank 
out  of  Boston,  and  that  they  regretted  extremely  being  obliged  to  apply  the  rule  to  the  case  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  New  London,  for  if  the  other  banks  had  been  as  attentive  to  the  redeeming  of  their 
hills  as  that  bank  no  suca  regulation  would  have  been  necessary.  A  correspondence  ensued  which 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  this  officer  of  the  Union  Bank  in  Boston  as  the  agent  for  the 
redemption  of  the  notes  of  the  hank  at  Boston,  he  being  furnished  with  funds  in  advance  for  that 
purpose.    No  evidence  la  at  hand  that  any  other  bank  made  similar  provision  for  their  bills. 

t "  The  said  corporation  shall  have  liberty  to  establish  and  keep  in  Boston  a  fond  of  $160,000  Id 
eurrent  bank  bills  of  this  Commonwealth  and  a  further  earn  in  specie  of  $fiO,000.      s     «     •     x^e 
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individual  action  in  dealine  with  the  problem.  The  experience,  however,  was  not 
satisfactory  and  the  bills  of  the  banks  more  readily  accessible  continued  to  be  sent 
home  for  specie,  and  the  discount  on  the  rest  increased  to  four  or  five  per  cent. 

Nothing  further  is  heard  of  the  Boston  Exchange  Office,  and  in  1808  the  merchants 
and  dealers  of  the  City,  having  found  the  existing  condition  of  the  currency  injurious 
to  their  business  interests,  raised  a  fimd  for  the  purpose  of  sending  home  bills  received 
in  business  and  enforcing  their  redemption.  This  move,  however,  was  too  sudden^ 
and  the  failure  of  severalDanks  which  had  issued  notes  without  much  preparation  for 
their  redemption  was  the  result. 

The  year  1818  was  marked  by  an  importaot  movement  toward  reforming  the  con- 
dition of  the  bank-note  currency  in  this  regard,  through  the  agency  of  the  New 
England  Bank,  which  commenced  operations  October  5  of  that  year.  The  condition 
of  the  local  currency  of  Boston  was»  a(  this  time,  in  the  main  satisfactory ;  but  the 
notes  of  banks  in  New  York  and  all  the  New  England  States— many  of  them  of 
doubtful  solvency — were  spread  broadcast  over  the  country  and  found  ready  accept- 
ance even  at  Boston,  where  they  almost  monopolized  the  neld.  Scarcely  a  dollar  of 
Boston  paper  could  be  seen.  The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek.  The  notes  of  foreign 
banks — so  long  as  they  were  known  to  be  solvent— passed  readily  from  hand  to  hand 
in  ordinary  business  transactions,  but  at  the  banks  they  were  not  accepted.  Persons 
jbaving  payments  to  make  at  the  bank  therefore  found  it  advisable  to  lay  aside  any 
notes  of  Boston  banks  which  might  come  into  their  hands,  as  such  notes  and  specie 
Were  the  only  forms  of  currency  accepted  at  par  by  the  banks,  while  foreign  notes* 
Irhich  were  readily  accepted  in  business,  were  paid  out  again  and  thus  kept  in  cbrcu* 
ktion.  *  #The  ordinary  method  of  procedure  when  the  holder  of  any  of  these  foreign 
bills  wished  either  to  make  a  payment  at  a  bank  or  to  procure  specie  was,  instead  of 
sending  them  to  the  issuing  banks  for  redemption  in  specie,  to  exchange  them  at  a 
discount  with  some  one  in  Boston  who  would  give  him  Boston  money. 

This  discount  in  1813  was  much  greater  than  the  actual  expense  and  losses 
incurred  would  justify,  and  to  its  reduction  the  New  England  Bank  set  itself.  It 
immediately  gave  notice  that  it  would  charge  those  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  an  arrangement  only  the  actual  cost  oi  sending  foreign  money  home  to  the  issu- 
ing bank  and  obtaining  specie  for  it  The  result  was  that  the  rates  of  discount,  both 
on  biUs  of  Massachusetts  banks  out  of  Boston  and  on  those  of  reasonably  sound  banks 
in  other  States,  were  very  materially  lessened. 

This,  however,  subjected  foreign  banks  to  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for 
more  prompt  and  certain  redemption  than  they  had  'been  obliged  to  miuke  preparatioa 
ror^  and  some  of  them  opposeci  it  vigorously.* 

The  Suffolk  Bijnc  System. 

The  system  inaugurated  by  the  New  England  Bank  did  not  do  away  with  iht 
discount  in  Boston  upon  foreign  notes.  It  merely  brought  it  down  to  more  nearly  the 
actual  cost ;  and  instead  of  four  per  cent,  or  five  per  cent.,  the  usual  rate  in  the  years 
1814-18  was  about  one  per  cent  for  notes  of  Massachusetts  banks,  and  somewhat  more 
for  those  of  other  States.  ^> 

.  In  1818  the  Suffolk  Bank  was  incorporated  and  went  into  operation  in  Boston^ 
Almost  immediately  the  directors  turned  their  attention  to  foreign  exchange,  and  in 
1819f  seeing  that  they  might  add  to  the  profits  of  the  bank  by  buying  country  bank 
notes  at  a  oiscount  and  sendlne  them  home  for  redemption,  mey  determined  to  give 
special  attention  to  that  branch  ''"he  committee  by  which  the  matter  had  been  con* 
ndered  had  reported —  ^ 

"  That  it  is  expedient  to  receive  at  the  Suffolk  Bank  the  several  kinds  of  foreign 
money  that  are  now  received  at  the  New  England  Bank,  and  at  the  same  rates.  That 
if  any  bank  will  deposit  with  the  Suffolk  Bank  $5,000  as  a  permanent  deposit,  with 
such  further  sums  as  shall  be  sufficient  from  time  to  time  to  refleem  its  bills  taken  by 
this  bank,  such  bank  shall  have  the  privilege  of  receiving  its  own  bills  at  the  same  dis- 
count at  which  they  are  purchased."  They  further  recommended  "that  the 
banks  located  in  Providence  and  Newport,"  and  twenty -three  other  banks  then  keeping 
an  account  with  the  Suffolk,  "  shall  have  the  privilege  of  receiving  such  of  their  bills 

nid  corporation  shall  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  mn  npon,  or  make  a  demand  for  specie  on  any 
of  the  incorporated  banks  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  incorporated,  which  may 
cause  dietre:8 ;  nor  knowingly  famish  any  person  or  persons  with  bills  for  thatparpose ;  and  in  order 
that  an  impartial  currency  may  be  given  to  the  bills  or  this  Commonwealth,  sala  bins  shall  at  all  timet 
be  paid  ont  promiscuonsly,  as  they  are  receiyed ;  and  the  said  corporation  is  hereby  restricted  from 
aanng  or  receiring  a  premlnm  for  exchanging  the  bills  of  any  one  bank  aforesaid,  for  those  of  any 
other  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  for  specie,  or  to  purchase  the  bills  of  any  iMuok  of  this  Common- 
wealth  at  a  discount,  during  its  continuance/^—Act  of  June  23, 1804. 

This  institution  was  subject  to  some  of  the  restrictions  of  the  banks  of  the  State,  and  might 
discount  to  the  amount  of  one-third  the  specie  and  bills  on  deposit ;  but  could  issue  no  notes  of  its  own. 
->  *  In  ]814  three  wsgon  loads  of  specie  being  transported  from  I7ew  York  to  Boston  by  the  New 
Xngland  Bank  were  seized  at  Chester  by  the  Collector  of  New  York  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  the 
Intention  of  the  New  England  Bank  to  send  the  mone/  to  Canada ;  the  real  reason  for  the  seizure  was 
obviously  enough  the  hostility  of  the  New  York  banks  to  the  redemption  programme  or  the  New 
Bnglsnd.  The  restoration  of  the  specie  waa  secured  through  a  petition  of  tue  Bassachusetta  Leglr 
istSretotbePiwldenu 
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as  may  be  received  by  the  Suffolk  Bank  at  the  same  discount  as  taken,  without  fSbn 
permanent  deposit  of  $5,000,  provided  said  banks  will  make  aU  their  deposits  at  the 
Suffolk  Bank,  and  at  all  times  have  money  sufficient  to  redeem  the  bills  taken."  Also, 
"  That  sbnuld  any  bank  refuse  to  make  the  do|tos]t  required,  the  bills  of  such  bun!; 
shaU  be  sent  home  for  payment  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  directors  may 
hereafter  order  and  direct/*  The  president  was  also  authorized  to  compound  with 
any  bank  not  to  pui chase  its  bills. 

The  re^-u  t  or  the  hearty  action  of  the  Suffolk  Bank,  in  accordance  with  XhU  report 
of  its  commiuee,  was  a  lively  competition  with  the  New  England  Bank,  whkh  cioun 
brought  the  rate  of  discount  on  Massachusetts  bills  down  to  one-half  of  one  pir  cen;.. 
or  even  less.  But  even  this,  though  so  much  less  than  in  earlier  yea-s,  still  operated 
as  a  premium  to  keep  the  bills  of  the  country  banks  in  circulation,  in  prefereace  to 
funds  which  could  be  used  at  par  in  payments^of  the  Boston  banks. 

A  committee  of  the  directors  of  the  Suffolk  Bank,  April  10,  1824,  laying  before 
the  otucr  banks  of  Boston  their  plans  for  checking  the  enormous  issues  of  the  country 
banks^  especially  those  of  Maine,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  11  banks  of  Bos- 
ton possessed  a  capital  of  $11,150,000  out  of  a  total  for  all  New  England  of  less  than 
$20,000,000 ;  yet  that  the  countrv  banks  furnished  $7,500,000of  the  circulating  medium, 
while  the  banks  of  the  city,  with  a  capital  more  than  equal  to  all  the  rest,  kept  in  what 
might  be  fairly  termed  permanent  circulation  only  $800,000.  They  stated  that  in  less 
than  three  months  the  Suffolk  Bank  had  received  nearly  $1,000,000  in  country  paper, 
the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  sent  home  for  collection  or  redeemed  by  agents  in 
Boston.  As  the  benefits  proposed — an  increased  circulation  and  discounts— would  be 
common  to  all  the  banks  of  the  city,  this  committee  proposed  a  co-operation  of  all  the 
city  banks  in  measures  by  which,  if  vigorously  pursued,  the  banks  might  obtain  a 
circulation  of  $8,000,000  and  a  proportionate  increase  in  their  deposits. 

The  result  was  an  agreement  between  the  Suffolk  and  six  other  Boston  banks 
under  which  a  fund  of  P00,000  was  furnished  in  the  notes  of  the  several  banks  in  the 
following  proportions :  State  Bank,  $50,000 ;  Massachusetts  Bank,  $50,000 ;  Union 
Bank,  $40,000 ;  Manufacturers  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  $40,000 ;  Columbian  Bank, 
$30,000 ;  Eagle  Bank,  $80,000 ;  Suffolk  Bank,  $60,000. 

These  bills  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Suffolk  Bank,  which  was  to  pay  them 
out  in  equal  proportions  in  purchase  of  country  back  notes.  To  carry  out  the  scheme 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Suffolk  Bank  should  receive  from  the  other  associated  banks  all 
their  foreign  money  at  the  same  or  less  rate  of  discount  than  the  Kew  England  Bank, 
or  other  banks  in  Boston,  received  it,  and  should  send  it  home  for  redemption,  unless 
the  issuing  banks  should  make  satisfactory  provision  lor  its  redemption  in  Boston. 
May  24, 1824,  the  Suffolk  Bank  began  busmess  under  this  agreement  which  might  be 
tenninated  by  either  party  on  80  days'  notice. 

The  animosity  previously  shown  by  the  country  banks  against  the  Suffolk  Bank 
while  acting  independently  was  redoubled  as  they  began  to  appreciate  the  curtailment 
of  their  circulation  that  would  result,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  larser  specie 
reserveSL  The  association  was  termed  the  "  Holy  Alliance  ^*  and  the  Suffolk  Bank  de- 
rided as  ia.«  "  Six-Tailed  Bashaw." 

After  a  year's  experience  with  the  arrangement  outlined,  the  Suffolk  Bank  agreed 
to  receive  from  the  associated  banks  <U  par,  instead  of  at  the  minimum  discount 
current,  all  the  country  money  they  mij^bt  receive  from  their  depositors,  and  imme- 
diately place  it  to  the  credit  of  the  depositing  bank. 

The  general  arrangement  made  between  the  Suffolk  Bank  and  the  New  England 
banks  wmch  opened  an  account  with  it,  for  the  -redemption  of  their  bills,  was  as 
follows :  Each  bank  placed  with  the  Suffolk  a  permanent  deposit  of  $2,000  and 
upwards,  free  of  interest,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  capital  and  business  of  the 
bank.  In  consideration  of  this  deposit  the  Suffolk  Bank  redeemed  all  the  bills  of  that 
bank  which  might  come  to  it  from  any  source,  charging  the  redeemed  bills  to  the 
issuing  bank  once  a  week,  or  whenever  they  amounted  to  a  certain  fl.xed  sum ; 
maided,  the  bank  kept  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds  to  its  credit,  independent  of  the 
permanent  deposit,  to  redeem  all  of  ite  bills  which  might  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  Suffolk  Bank ;  the  latter  bank  charging  it  interest  whenever  the  amount  redeemed 
should  exceed  the  funds  to  its  credit ;  and  if  at  any  time  the  excess  should  be  greater 
than  the  permanent  deposit,  the  Suffolk  Bank  reserved  the  right  of  sending  home  the 
bills  for  specie  redemption.  In  payment  the  Suffolk  Bank  received  from  any  of  the 
New  England  banks  which  kept  an  account  with  it  the  bills  of  any  New  England 
bank  in  good  slandine,  at  par,  placing  them  to  the  credit  of  the  bank  sending  them 
on  the  day  f oUowini  their  receipt. 

*'The  effect  oi  the  measure,  partially  adopted  by  a  few  banks,  was  such 
that  the  circulation  of  16  banks  in.  Massachusetts,  in  six  months'  time,  decreased 
$882  871 ;  one  of  them  from  $218,566  to  $117,148,  an  enormous  amount  still  for  one 
bank,  located  in  a  small  town.  In  Maine  the  decrease  was  $886,819  in  six  months; 
while  in  the  same  time  the  ciicuhition  of  the  Boston  banks  increased  $288,497."* 

^Rtpofi  €f  CamnUttts  on  Banks,  Shode  Itland,  1896. 
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This  iDcrease  of  the  circulation  of  the  Boston  banks  (which  were,  of  course, 
the  Institutions  with  largest  capitals)  coupled  with  the  decrease  in  the  circulation 
of  the  smaller  banks  of  the  8tate,  favorably  broadened  and  strengthened  the  gen- 
eral basis  of  the  circulation.  The  amount  of  notes  outstanding  issued  by  the  Boston 
banks  was  in  1836  about  twice  as  large  as  four  years  previous,  while  those  of  the 
distant  banks  had  decreased  nearly  25  per  cent. 

When  any  bank  refused  to  join  in  the  "  Suffolk  System/'  the  Suffolk  Bank 
aimplv  pretented  its  natea  for  payment  at  its  counter.  Now,  as  those  notes  were 
teaea  on  the  express  condition  that  they  should  be  redeemed  on  presentation,  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Suffolk  fiank,  however  disagreeable  to  Its  debtors, 
om  hardly  be  called  unjust  or  oppressive.  It  had,  moreover,  the  desired  effect  of 
eonvincing  the  greater  part  of  the  country  banks  that  it  was  far  easier  and  cheaper 
to  collect  and  pay  their  debts  in  Boston,  than  to  continue  under  the  manifold  evils 
•of  the  old  system,  aggravated  by  the  improved  condition  of  their  neighbors ;  for, 
as  every  part  of  New  England  has  pecuniary  transactions  with  Boston,  all  the  bank 
notes  which  were  redeemed  at  Boston  were  naturally  at  par  in  every  part  of  New 
England.* 

Although  the  hostility  to  the  Suffolk  Bank  somewhat  abated,  as  the  system  became 
more  widely  extended,  and  more  and  more  country  banks  opened  an  account  with  it, 
still  many  of  the  weak  ones  always  felt  that  it  was  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  f 

From  the  following  letter,  written  in  1882  by  the  cashier  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  to  the 
Bank  of  Rutland,  Yt.,  something  of  an  Idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  feeling  then  pre- 
Tailing,  and  of  the  actual  position  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  with  regard  to  the  New 
England  Banks.  It  also  clearlystates  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  requiring  them 
to  keep  a  permanent  deposit.    He  writes  : 

^  We  have  nerer  required  yoa  to  redeem  yoar  bills  at  this  bank  Instead  ot  your  own ;  nor  haw 
we  ef«r  demanded  of  too  *aa  exorbitant  price  for  conntingyonr  bills.'    Thej  will  be  received  and 


counted  at  this  twok  wnether  tou  have  a  permanent  deposit  with  as  or  not.    We  ask  of  yon  a  permanent 
deposit  as  a  consideration  or  receiving  from  yoa  bills  of  all  the  other  banks  in  the  New  T     '     ' 
States  in  exchange  for  yoor  own  at  par ;  some  or  which  are  converted  into  specie  by  as  at  a 
«r  one  and  a  half  per  cent    In  addition,  we  take  the  whole  risk  of  those  bills  after  they  h« 
placed  fn  oar  hands.    •   •   *   If  yon  still  think  the  price  we  ask  for  transacting  yonr  basme^s 
Htant,  and  shoold  prefer  paying  yonr  bills  at  yonr  own  coanter,  we  have  no  objections  to 
them  there ;  bot  we  hope  yoa  will  not  expect  as  to  take  the  bills  of  ali  the  other  banks  in  the  New 
~    ■      "  ^    ■     *  nt  f     " —  .  


apposed  to  the  system  we  have  porsned,  at  its  commencement,  now  express  approbation  of  it,  and 
-tteir  willingness  to  coutribate  to  Its  snpport  rather  than  that  it  snonld  be  abandoned.'* 

Occasionally,  however,  a  bank  would  cut  loose  from  the  arraneement,  in  the 
hopes  of  gettinff  up  an  increased  circulation.  Finding,  however,  that  their  circulation 
was  then  limited  to  their  immediate  vicinity,  they  were  usually  glad  to  return  to  the 
usual  arrangement. 

The  banks  of  Maine,  especially,  for  many  years  bitterly  opposed  the  system,  and 
there  was  never  a  time  when  there  was  not  some  opposition  from  one  or  more  of  the 
Jfaine  bank»— sometimes  with  the  full  approval  of  the  State  officials,  as  is  evident  from 
the  following: 

**  The  two  banks  at  Bangor  deserve  particular  commendation.  These  banks  formerly  complied 
with  the  reqnisition  of  the  Saflolk  Bank,  for  the  privilege  of  redeeming  their  bills  in  Boston  with 
•corrent  money :  bat  that  bank  having,  as  the  directors  say,  violated  that  arrangement  between  them, 
thev  withdrew  their  deposits  and  have  for  several  months  redeemed  their  bills  with  specie  only,  and 
at  uelr  own  concters. 

"  They  have,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  abstract,  a  liberal  snpply  of  specie  in  prpportioa  to  their  bills 
In  drcnlation,  and  are  entitled  to  the  nnlimlted  confidence  of  the  commanity.  The  Boston  albance,  aa 
was  to  be  expected,  have  constantly  sent  home  their  bills  for  specie,  bat  ail  calls  have  thas  far,  and 
will,  we  doabt  not,  contlnne  to  be  promptly  met.  Former  attempts  to  resist  this  alliance,  formed  for 
.the  parpo-e  of  controlling  the  pecanlaij'  resonrces  of  New  England,  have  proved  anenccessfal ;  nor  Is 
ft  probable  that  two  or  three  banks  can  now  contend  against  it  with  any  prospect  of  snccess.  whether 
thepremt  system  of  payinj^  tribate^  to  Boston  Is  sosceptible  of  improyenaent,  or  how  far  it  Is  con- 


i  with  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  State,  or  whether  the  evils  which  result  from  its  operation 

are  of  sufficient  Importance  to  call  for  legislative  action,  are  questions  which  we  shall  not  undertake 
to  decide.  "^Beport  qf  Maine  Bank  afrnmisHontrt,  1887. 

That  these  sentiments  were  not  long  regarded  as  expressive  of  the  true  situation 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  quotations  from  subsequent  reports : 

**  Oar  banks  have  accompliehed  their  great  object,  of  famishing  a  sound  cnrrency— sound,  equal     ^ 
and  uilform,  in  consequence  of  its  redemption  at  par  in  the  great  central  market  of  the  country.    The 

•J.  8.  Roper  in  ''Hunt's  Magasine,"  vol.  M,  p.  707. 

tone  of  the  most  strenuoos  opponents  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  system  was  the  Veazie  Bank  of 
Bangor.  Through  its  instrumentality  a  law  was  passed  in  Maine,  ipving  the  banks  of  that  State  a 
certabi  delay,  after  demaod  at  their  counters,  in  which  to  redeem  their  bille  in  specie.  The  Veazie  Bank 
availed  itself  of  the  time  allowed,  which  it  used  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Suffolk  Bank.  Havina 
leeeived  in  the  regular  course  of  its  business  a  quantity  of  Veasie  Qank  notes,  the  Suffolk  Bank  would 
send  a  messenger  to  Bangor  and  demand  specie  for  the  same.  The  bank  would  acknowledge  the 
demand  and  claim  the  Ikwral  delay.  In  the  meantime.  It  would  collect  Boston  funds  and  send  them  to 
a  well-known  Boston  broker,  who,  himself  no  friend  of  the  Suffolk  Bank,  would  take  great  pleasure  In 
exrhanging  them  In  one  way  or  another  for  checks  on  that  l>ank.  He  would  them  present  himself  at 
the  bana.  demand  specie  for  his  checks,  and  with  the  coin  thus  obtained  pay  it  for  the  bills  for  which 
It  had  demanded  specie  some  days  before  ;  in  short,  not  only  requlrtng  the  Suffolk  Bank  to  hold  the 
hflls  of  the  Veaale  Bank  for  a  certain  ■pecllled  time,  bot  at  the  end  ortbat  thne  to  famish  apecia  for 
their  redemption.— D.  R.  WmTHar,  The  Si(folk  Bank. 
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bilto  funish  a  most  conTenient  fnetrament  for  exchanging  the  varione  commodltiea  of  eommeice  vuH. 
agricnltare,  and  go  into  wide  circulation.  •  •  •  The  sprtem  is  admirable,  and  is,  perhaps,  without 
a  parallel  in  the  world  ;  it  leaves  as  nothing  to  desire,  so  far  as  an  instroment  of  commerce  is  needed 
wtthtn  the  circle  of  the  Bastem  States."— /fiifmr^  qf  Mains  Bank  Oammistionars,  184S,  d.  11 

All  the  banks  now  in  operation  redeem  their  circnlation  In  Boston,  except  three :  The  Calai* 
Bank  at  Calais,  the  MercanUle  Bank  at  Bangor,  and  the  Westbrook  Bank  at  Wesibrook.  These  thxt» 
banks,  the  public  will  perhaps  be  suiprlsed  to  learn,  are  sound  and  well-managed  institations,  and  pv- 
f  orm  all  their  legal  obligations  to  their  biil-holderB.  They  pay  their  bills  on  presentation  at  their  own 
ecmnters,  where  alone,  by  law,  they  are  bound  to  pay  them.  And  their  bills  pass  as  cash  in  ih» 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  banks,  although  they  do  not  even  there  answer  all  the  purposes  of  monej .  as 
they  cannot  be  sent  abroad  without  loss ;  and  if  th^  chance  to  stray  beyond  a  small  and  limited  circle^ 
or  If  wanted  for  foreign  purposes,  embarrassment  and  loss  to  the  holder  is  the  result ;  irritation  and 
loss  of  confidence  takes  place  not  only  in  these  banks,  but  to  some  extent  In  alL 


Boston  being  the  great  business  mart  for  New  England,  all  money  which  is  not  current  in  business 
mere  cannot  be  said  to  answer  ail  the  purposes  of  money,  e  «  •  The  suggestion  is  therefore  made. 
Vhether,  under  existing  circumstances,  there  Is  not  a  mortU  obligation  resttng  upon  the  directors  of 


.those  banks  to  make  their  bills  current  in  Boston. 

The  Suffolk  system,  so  called,  has  been  believed  by  some  to  be  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  adopted 
by  the  strong  to  compel  those  to  pay  tribute  whom  circumstances  had  placed  in  their  power.  But. 
when  it  is  considered  that  this  system  was  merely  to  receive  the  bills  of  the  oountiy  banks  as  cash, 
ud  present  them  at  their  own  counters  for  payment,  and  that  anv  other  arrangement  than  this  was  a. 
mutual  bargain  for  mutual  benefit  and  convenience,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  in  whst  consists  the 
wrong.  And  it  is  believed  that  tUs  system,  and  this  system  alone,  in  times  eooe  by,  has  preeerved  oor 
moneyed  institutions  from  the  flraersJ  wreck  which  has  fallen  upon  those  of  some  of  our  sister  States. 
^Bqpon  of  Maim  Bank  CommistUmert,  D&c,  8t»  1842. 

The  notes  of  the  three  bsnks  above  mentioned  were  at  this  time  quoted  in  the  weekly  price  cur- 
rents at  a  discount  of  from  one  to  eight  per  cent. 

Anin.  speakins:  of  the  Calais  Bank  and  the  Mercantile  Bank,  in  1848,  the  Commissionem  said: 

'*Thelr  bUls  wiO  not  circulate  beyond  a  limited  sphere.  At  fifty  miles  distance  they  cannot  be- 
oeed  without  loss,  while  the  bills  of  tne  other  banks  of  the  State  circulate,  it  is  said,  without  loss  t» 
the  farthest  bound  of  the  Union.  '* 

In  general,  it  was  the  practice  of  each  bank  to  gather  together  the  bills  of  all  other 
banks  paid  in  over  its  counters  and  include  them  in  its  weekly  remittances  to  the 
SufTolk  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  redemption  of  its  own  bills.  In  Rhode 
Island  this  practice  was  so  far  modified  by  the  arrangement  between  the  Merchants'' 
Bank  and  the  other  banks  of  the  State  that  each  was  allowed  to  include  the  notes  only 
of  banks  in  other  towns  than  that  in  which  it  was  located.  This  was  far  from  general 
elsewhere,  however ;  and  the  Bank  Commissioners  of  Maine  note,  in  1840.  thatthou^ 
some  banks  near  each  other  exchange  bills  many  send  those  of  their  immediate- 
neighbors  away  to  the  Suffolk,  and  in  this  practice  the  Commissioneis  found  anotiier 
objection  to  the  **  condemned  system,''  which  thus  '*  makes  banks  of  necessity  compete 
to  do  each  other  injury  bv  preventing  a  circulation  of  their  respective  bills." 

Between  the  years  1 831  and  1888  a  great  increase  took  place  in  the  number  of  banks 
in  New  England.  During  this  period  no  less  than  ninety  new  banks  were  chartered. 
By  1884  the  redemption  ousiness  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  had  increased  five-fold,  from 
$80,000  to  $^,000  daily.  To  reduce  the  business,  it  became  necessary  to  modify 
somewhat  the  arrangement  made  with  the  Boston  banks.  Theretofore  they  had  beea 
allowed  to  send  in  Ml  their  foreign  money  at  par.  Now  they  might  send  in  on  any  one 
day  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  their  permanent  deposit  only.  If  theyexceeded 
that  amount  they  were  charged  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  on  the  excess.  They  were 
also  restricted  to  the  foreign  money  received  by  them  in  their  regular  course  of  business, 
excluding  deposits  from  banks  and  brokers.  At  the  same  time  the  permanent  deposits 
of  the  Boston  banks  were  reduced  to  $10,000  and  a  vear  after  to  $5,000. 

^  In  Rhode  Island  there  was  early  inaugurated  a  sub-system  of  redemption  oa 
practically  the  same  basis  as  the  central  system.  It  is  thus  explained  by  the  Committee 
(m  Banks  in  1886:  ^ 

**  An  arrangement  exists  between  the  Merchants'  Bank  in  Providence  and  all  but 
four  of  the  banks  in  this  State  (except  the  Providence  banks)  to  redeem  their  bills .  The 
four  banks  not  included  in  the  arrangement  are  the  Cranston,  Kent,  Yillaffe  and  Fall 
River  Union  Banks.  The  permanent  deposits  of  the  banks  in  the  Merchants'  Bank, 
vary  from  $1,000  to  $8,000  each.  The  whole  amount  of  deposits  is  about  $80,000. 
*  *  *  The  Merchants' Bank  receives  at  par  from  the  banks  with  which  it  has  an 
arrangement  the  bills  of  all  other  banks  in  New  England,  except  of  those  in  the  same 
town  where  the  bank  is  situated.  Where  the  balance  is  against  a  bank  upon  the 
amount  of  bills  collected,  and  the  permanent  deposit  would  he  thus  trenched  upon, 
interest  is  charged.  The  interest  accounts  are  closed  and  the  baUnces  carried  forward 
once  a  month. 

An  arrangement  also  exists  between  the  Merchants'  Bank  and  the  Suffolk  Bank  in 
Boston,  as  follows  :  The  former  receives  at  par  from  the  latter  all  the  bills  of  banks  in 
this  State  except  the  four  above  mentioned.  It  remits  at  par  bills  of  all  the  banks  in 
the  New  England  States  except  Rhode  Island.  The  Merchants'  Bank  pavs  interest  on 
any  balance  against  it ;  the  Suffolk  Bank  pays  none.  This  arrangement  is  the  basis  of 
that  with  the  other  banks,  as  before  stated. "   • 

By  virtue  of  this  arrangement  the  Suffolk  Bank  was  relieved  from  the  necessitv  of 
keeping  accounts  and  doing  business  with  all  the  RhcKle  Island  banks.  Tet  their 
redemptions  were  meanwhile  carried  on  just  as  satisfactory  through  (he  medium  of  the 
Merchants'  Bank  as  they  could  have  been  had  each  of  the  Rhode  Island  banks  dealt 
directly  with  the  Suffolk,    When  the  simpliflcadon  thus  effected  is  considered,  the 
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Atnmee  tbinff  is  not  that  the  Rhode  Island  banks  should  have  preferred  to  do  business 
in  this  way,  out  that  other  States  did  not  have  similar  subHsystems. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1887  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  coercive 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Suffolk  Bank,  and  consequently  each  bank  was  left  to  its 
own  volition.  Many  of  them  continued  to  redeem  their  bills  at  the  Suffolk  as  they  had 
done  in  the  past  The  bills  of  these  banks,  according  to  Mr.  Whitney,  passed  current  all 
over  the  Umon,  and  in  some  places  even  commanoed  a  premium.  Other  banks  with- 
<drew  their  accounts  and  the  bills  of  those  banks  had  a  local  circulation  only.  At  first 
many  of  the  weak  banks,  particularly  those  of  Maina  which  had  always  been  opposed 
-to  the  Suffolk  svstem,  were  inclined  to  break  off,  and  even  some  of  the  stronger  ones 
^were  ready  to  aoandon  the  svstem  entirely.  Ti^e  most  of  them  were  held  together, 
J^owever,  and  at  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  the  Suffolk  Bank  was  able  to  take 
its  old  place  at  the  head  of  the  redemption  system . 

As  to  the  internal  organization  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  throughout  practically  the 
^whole  period  of  its  existence  as  a  center  of  redemption,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  prac- 
iace  was  early  inaugurated,  and  thereafter  adhered  to,  of  paying  a  sulficient  salary  to 
the  head  of  the  Foreign  Money  department  to  cover  all  expenses  connected  therewith 
— ^he  hiring  his  own  clerks  and  assuming  all  loss  by  countcurfeits  and  uncurrent  or  mu- 
tilated bills.  The  salary  was  from  time  to  time  increased  as  the  business  grew,  until 
from  $4,350  fai  1826  it  had  risen  to  $8,600  in  1887 ;  $10,800  in  1846 ;  $20,000  in 
1849  ;  $24,000  in  1858  ;  $30,000  in  1854 ;  and  $40,000  in  1857. 

The  total  expenses  incurred  by  the  bank  in  carrying  on  its  foreign  money  work  for 
the  year  1868  was  $40,000— the  largest  amount  ever  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 
The  redemptions  during  this  year  amounted  to  $400,000,000.  In  other  words,  the 
busine  s  was  carried  on  at  an  expense  of  only  10  cents  per  $1 ,000.  It  is  interesting  to 
•compare  with  this  the  results  of  our  present  system  of  redemption  of  National  Bank 
xiotes.  In  the  fiscal  year  1804,  the  total  amount  of  such  notes  passing  through  the 
Tedemption  agency  in  the  Treasurv  Department  at  Washinffton  was  $101,767,455,  of 
^hich  $5U.044,C80  were  soiled  and  mutilated  notes  returned  for  destruction  and  re- 
issue, $10,029,685  more  were  in  final  redemption  of  notes  of  banks  no  lon^rer  issuing 
•circnlation,  and  only  $89,898,^0  normal  current  redemption.  This  redemption  was 
-carried  on  at  a  cost  of  $107,445— or  $1.06  per  $1,000. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  only  through  constant  working  of  an  effective 
system  of  redemption  that  elasticity  can  be  secured  and  every  tendency  to  expansion 
in  excess  of  the  demands  of  commerce  promptly  checked,  the  importance  of  this  show- 
ing can  not  be  too  stronely  em  phasized.  In  Kew  Eneland  at  this  time  the  circulation  of 
the  banks  for  which  re&mption  was  carried  on  was  less  than  $40,000,000.  The  whole 
•circulation  was,  therefore,  on  an  average,  redeemed  ten  times  over  durinff  the  year.* 
At  the  present  time  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  circulation  of  the  National  banks 
•does  not  pass  through  the  redemption  agency  In  less  than  two  years,  even  at  the  rate  of 
last  vear's  redemptions,  which  were  far  larser  in  proportion  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Ixanks  than  at  any  other  time  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  notes  of  New  England  banks  annually 
-redeemed  through  the  Suffolk  Bank  : 
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The  Bask  of  Mutual  Rbbemption. 

The  opposition  to  the  Suffolk  Bank,  which  had  existed  from  the  veiy  inception  of 
the  system,  had  in  late  years  been  diverted,  by  its  acknowledged  success  as  a  regu- 
lator of  New  England  Currency,  from  the  syttem  to  the  8»ffoik  Bank,  this  largely 
beotuse  of  the  luuidsome  profits  which  its  business  permitted  it  to  divide.     Indeed, 

*  On  this  point,  s  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  banks  of  Connecticnt  In  1887  reported  that 
tber  **  have  uucen  paina  to  inqnlra  at  each  bank  the  average  period  of  the  circnlation  of  their  bills,  and 
Snd,  that  so  rapidly  do  their  bills  circulate  and  return  for  redemption,  that  for  the  six  months  prior  to 
the  Ut  of  April  last  about  two>thirds  of  the  bills  of  the  Connecticnt  banks  in  circnlation  were  redeemed 
opce  in  tbirtT  days  and  the  other  third  within  about  fortj-Sve  days  from  the  time  they  were  issued.** 

8o,  too,  in  1841,  the  Bank  Commissioners  of  Maine  stated  that  the  average  circnlation  of  the  Centnl 
Bank  of  that  State  for  the  preceding  six  months  had  been  $48,000,  and  the  average  monthly  redemptUa 
«f  its  notes  Id  Boston  inring  the  same  period  $88,000. 
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the  President  of  the  Bank  of  Mutual  Redemption  stated  in  1862  that  ever  since  1838. 
irhea  the  Lowell  Bank,  wita  which  he  was  then  connected,  was  required  to  place 
one-tenth  of  its  capital  in  the  SuffolJc  Bank,  he  had  advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
t)ank  in  Boston,  to  be  owned  by  tbe  New  England  banks,  and  to  look  out  for  and  pro- 
tect their  interests  there. 

The  Boston  banks  and  the  larger  proportion  of  the  country  banks  were,  however, 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  system  as  carried  on  by  the  Suffolk  Bank  that  it  was  not  till 
1855  that  sufficient  co-oi>eration  was  assured  to  permit  success  with  an  independent 
undertakmg«  In  that  year  the  Bank  of  Mutual  Redemption,  at  Boston,  was  established 
with  the  express  object  of  redeeming  the  bills  of  New  England  banks — the  stock- 
holders' by-laws  lecitmg  that,  "  as  the  bank  is  always  to  do  the  business  of  redeeming- 
tfae  notes,  the  currency  of  the  New  England  banks  at  par,  when  redeemed  at  all, 
everything  else  in  the  management  of  the  bank  ^hall  be  made  subsidiary  and  subservi- 
ent to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duty,  with  a  discreet  and  conservative  care  for  the 
common  g.od." 

Its  stock,  of  which  $500,009  was  subscribed  and  paid  in,  was  held  only  by  the 
New  Eueland  banks,  no  one  of  which  wnuld  hold  stock  in  excess  of  five  per  cent,  of 
Its  capital  or  above  $20,000.  The  Directors  were  all  required  to  be  stockholders  in 
some  one  r>f  the  subscribing  banks  and  inhabitants  of  the  New  England  Stales  and 
three-fourths  of  them  iuhawtants  of  Massachusetts.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
the  bank  was  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  banking  laws  of  the  State.  The  more 
important  of  its  special  provisions  were  that  no  notes  of  less  denominations  than  $5 
were  to  be  issued ;  nor  should  the  aggregate  circulation  exceed  one-half  the  capital 
stock ;  or,  for  more  than  three  consecutive  days,  three  times  the  specie  held ;  the  bank 
was  forbidden  to  receive  the  bills  of  anv  bank  at  a  discount ;  and  a  reserve  of  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  must  be  maintained. 

The  bank  went  into  operatipn  in  1858,  at  the  opening  of  which  year  185  New  Eng> 
land  banks  were  interested  as  stockholders^  and  85  kept  a  permanent  deposit  with  it, 
aggregating  $148,000.  Upon  its  application  to  enter  the  Clearing  House  much  of  th* 
existing  sinfe  was  manifested. 

The  bank,  however,  was  finally  admitted  to  the  Clearing  House ;  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  fairly  organiased  the  cotmtry  banks  which  were  interested  in  it  withdrew  their 
deposits  from  tbe  Suffolk  and  transferred  them  to  the  Bank  of  Mutual  Redemption. 
For  some  little  time  some  friction  existed  between  the  two  redemption  agencies.  At 
first  some  of  the  countrv  banks  complained  that  the  Suffolk  refused  to  present  their 
Mils  for  redemption  at  the  Bank  of  Mutual  Redemption,  designated  for  that  purpose 
by  them,  and  even  refused  to  accept  specie  at  its  own  counter,  but  held  them  uniil  a 
Isffge  amount  had  accumulated,  and  then  sent  them  home  for  specie.  The  public  mind 
was  somewhat  disturbed  lest  this  antagonism  should  endanger  the  system.  *'  There  is 
no  difference  of  opinion,"  said  the  Bank  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  in  185d» 
**  among  the  officers  of  the  banks  of  this  State  or  among  practical  business  men  that 
the  9y9tem  should  be  maintained  in  its  integrity,  whatever  agent  or  aeents  in  Boston 
mav  be  employed  for  doing  the  busiiiess.  The  redemption  of  their  Mils  in  Boston,  by- 
all  New  England  banks,  has  become  indispensable  in  eecurinff  an  extensive  par  circu- 
lation for  their  currency,  and  in  facilitating  the  transaction  of  business." 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  complaints  above  alluded  to  was  amicablv  adjusted 
for  a  time — the  Suffolk  Bank  agreeing  to  receive  from  the  Bank  of  Mutual  Redemption 
the  notes  of  banks  which  still  kept  their  accounts  with  it,  and  sending  to  it  the  notes  of 
banks  which  had  transferred  their  accounts  to  the  latter  institution.  But  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1858,  the  Suffolk  Bank  gave  up  its  agency  in  the  system  and  disclaimed  aE 
further  responsibility,  assigning  as  reasons : 

1.  Because  its  main  feature,  the  right  to  send  home  bills  for  specie,  cannot  be  giveit 
iq>  without  destroying  its  efficacy ; 

2.  Because  their  exercise  of  this  right  is  effectually  made  use  of  by  those  banka 
liostile  to  the  Suffolk  to  place  it  in  a  false  attitude  toward  the  public ;  and 

S.  Because,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  the  bank  does  not  wish  to  stand  in. 
the  way  of  a  trial  of  the  attempted  experiment  of  a  foreign  money  system  to  be  con> 
ducted  on  less  stringent  principles. 

The  Suffolk,  however,  while  thus  discontinuing  the  regular  business  of  counting- 
and  assorting  country  money,  announced  its  willingness  to  receive  such  money  at  a 
discount  of  25  cents  per  $1,000;  and  several  of  the  Boston  banks  made  such  an 
arrangement  with  it.  It  also  continued  to  receive  from  such  of  its  country  corres- 
pondents as  kept  a  satisfactory  account  with  it  such  country  money  as  they  might 
have  occasion  to  remit  So  that  during  the  ensuing  years  the  business  was  shared  by 
the  two  banks  ;  but  in  other  respects  the  system  was  not  materially  different  from  the 
"  Suffolk  System,"  as  previously  carried  on. 

Upon  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  in  December,  1881,  the  eystem  was,  of 
course,  greatly  deranged,  and  in  fact  practically  broken  down:  For  its  main  basis  had 
been  the  right  to  demand  specie  in  redemption  whenever  a  bank  refused  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  as  to  its  redemption  in  Boston  ;  and  when  this  right  had  to  be  given  n^ 
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the  foundadoQ  of  the  system  was  shattered.  *  The  effect  was  immediately  seen  in  the 
worldng  of  the  system.  The  banJc  Commissioners  of  Maine*  in  December,  1862, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  though  circulation  had  been  increasing  (in  mauy  cases 
nearly  doubling)  during  the  first  year  of  suspension,  then  closing,  the  redemptions 
in  Boston  had  fallen  off.  The  explanation  which  they  offered  was  that  in  the  then 
uubcttled  state  of  public  affairs  the  people  had  more  confidence  in  the  bills  of  the  local 
banks  than  in  any  other  paper  currency. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  quotations  are  g^iven  as  showing  the  general  appro- 
bation of  the  system  among  those  familiar  with  its  workings,  who  were  in  the  best 
positions  to  judge  of  its  merits : 

*'  The  Suffolk  System  (if  we  may  bo  call  that  system  which  has  obtained  throoghontNew  Englaod) 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  which  was  a  central  point  of  redemption,  has  given  to  New  England  aa 
sound  a  cnrrency  as  was  to  be  f  oand  in  any  part  of  oar  country.  Bank  failures  at  the  north  have  been 
rare,  and  the  losses  to  stockholders  or  billholders,  when  compared  with  the  amount  of  capital  inveeted 
have  been  very  trifling.  It  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  a  system  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
stnick  its  roots  so  deep  as  to  have  become  incorporated  with  and  forme!  a  part  of  our  banking  syetom. 
should  be  abandoned  with  hesitation  for  one  which  ia  new  and  untried**^  Bank  Commisnoners  q) 
Matne,  1865. 


may  hold— if  it  places  its  circulation  in  a  different  position  from  that  of  neighboring  and  kindred  insti- 
tutions, it  fails,  in  some  mea-i^nTe,  of  meeting  the  wants  of  trade.  *  *  *  Such  an  airan^ementiniurionsly 
aifects  other  banks  in  the  vicinity.  The  money  not  being  cnrrfnt  at  Boston,  or  at  par  in  Ni-w  Yorlc, 
it  ia  not  remitted  to  either  place,  but  the  holders  exchange  it  for  such  as  will  be  received  there  without 


loss ;  thus  forcing  out  the  natural  circuiauon  of  its  neighbors  and  giving  cause  for  complaint.*'  There 
were  at  this  time  m  Maine  only  two  banks  in  good  credit  which  dm  not  redeem  their  bills  in  Boston. 
Beyond  their  immediate  vicinity,  the  bills  **  are  current  only  at  a  discount  Of  course  they  are  not  and 
cannot  be  used  as  remittances  to  Boston  without  loss.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  bunks 
would  do  a  good  business  if  they  should  redeem  as  the  other  banks  do,  and  then  the  whole  circulation  of 
onr  banks  would  be  at  par  over  a  great  extent  of  territory,  and  the  petty  vexations  of  uncurrent bills  witii 
three  or  fonr  per  cent,  for  exchange  would  cease.  '''^£ank  OommitHanen  qf  Mainst  1854 . 


STATUS  WHEN    SUPERSEDED   BY   THE   NATIONAL   BANK   SYSTEM. 

When  the  National  Banking  System  appeared  upon  the  scene  it  found  the  channels 
of  circulation  in  New  Englana  filled  by  a  State  bank  curiency  of  well-recognized 
soundness.  ^ 

In  general,  it  was  a  currency  based  upon  the  "  banking  principle."  It  was  issued 
against  general  assets— not  against  the  deposit  «f  bonds.  It  was  secured,  in  addition,  in 
most  of  the  States  by  the  further  liability  of  officers  and  stockholders,  or  by  a  first 
lien  upon  all  the  assets  of  the  bank,  or  both.  It  was  limited — rather  loosely,  we  would 
now  say— to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  capital. 
But  though  issued  under  the  legislation  of  six  different  States,  it  was  in  reality  a  Eingle 
currency  system — made  so  through  the  agency  of  a  commercial  enterprise,  establitihed 
and  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  law.  The  bills  of  banks  in  any  one  part  of  Ne^ 
England  passed  at  par  in  every  other  part ;  and  for  yeats  the  notes  of  New  England 
banks  haa  been  enjoying  an  extended  circulation  in  the  West,  where  its  reputation 
found  for  it  ready  acceptance.  At  home,  too,  its  valuable  points  were  appreciated, 
and  its  forced  transference  to  the  national  system  a  matter  of  regret. 

>    The  history  of  New  England  Bank  Currency,  thus  closed,  is  significant  for  two 
developments  which  characterize  it : 

First,  the  steady  growth,  under  the  teaching  of  experience,  of  the  system  as  to 
the  issue  and  regulation  of  bank  currency,  which  has  since  then  become  generally 
approved  among  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  New  Woild.  In  one  direction 
after  another  special  opportunities  for  fraud  or  exploiiation  of  a  confiding  public  by 
rash  banking  developed  their  legitimate  disasters  and  prompted  the  invention  or 
remedies  "to  fit  the  crime."  Conditions  were  so  nearly  alike  throughout  the  Nen 
England  States  that  each  was  prompt  to  suffer  from  any  financial  disease  affecting  anv 
other,  and  equally  prompt  to  adopt,  with  such  improvements  as  its  own  enterpribe 
might  suggest,  the  remedies  which  had  been  found  effectual  elsewhere.  As  a  result, 
the  complete  i^stem.  at  the  time  of  its  practical  suppression  by  the  National  Bank  Act, 
was  utilizing  nearly  ever^  expedient  to  secure  safe  and  conservative  banking  that  were 
then  or  have  since  Deen  mcorporated  in  our  own  National  Banking  system,  or  in  tbfttof 
Canada^the  two  great  plans  which  have  since  been  matured 

#  •«  The  bills  of  our  banks  are  redeemed  in  Boston,  the  same  aw  in  past  years,  but  tbe  weekly 
redemptions  have  been  less— the  cashiers  could  not  Judge  of  the  amount  redeemed  by  the  auiouiitpaia 
out  in  any  given  week. 

Before  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  many  of  the  banks  were  obliged  to  keep  up  a  sjstem 
of  exchanges  to  be  able  to  meet  th  ir  weekly  redemptions  in  Boston,  but  we  are  informed  by  the 
cashiers  that  such  is  not  now  tbe  case— notwithstanding  the  large  circulation  of  all  thj  banks,  many 
caahiers  in  the  State  pay  out  more  foreign  money  over  their  own  counters  thsn  of  their  own  bills. 
When  bank  notes  were  redeemable  in  specie  and  the  redemptions  large  in  Bof>ton,  each  bank  made  an 
eftort  t  >  keep  np  its  own  circulation  ana  drive  home  that  of  its  neighbors.  Bat  since  specie  paymenta 
were  suspended  no  motive  for  sending  them  home  exists,  and  if  a  bank  is  in  good  ci^'t  tneir  liilla 
are  held  rathe  pockets  of  the  people  as  being  as  valuable  as  anythiig  else  to  lay  by.'*— Kept  Bank 
Commissioners,  New  Hampshire,  idM. 
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A  second  feature  was  the  development  of  redemption  facilities  and  methods. 
Starting  with  absolute  chaos,  assisted  by  no  law,  progressing  tentatively  as  each 
necessity  prompted  the  invention  of  new  means  to  meet  it,  the  result  was  a  carefully 
buttressed  and  easily  working  system,  under  which,  to  an  extent  never  approached  in 
its  efficiency  by  any  plan  elsewhere  created  by  law,  the  bank-note  currency  of 
Kew  England  was  made  elastic,  safe  and  ideally  convenient  and  inexpensive  in  use. 

For  a  full  generation  before  the  war,  the  amount  of  ultimate  loss  to  note-holders 
was  too  small  to  be  reckoned  as  an  appreciable  percentage  on  the  amount  of  currency 
outstanding ;  while  the  delays  and  minor  inconvenience  in  the  prompt  cashing  of  the 
bills  of  broken  banks  were  the  result  rather  of  the  imperfect  communication  and 
exchange  facilities  of  those  days  than  of  material  defects  in  the  banking  system  itself. 
Indeed,  so  satisfactory  had  been  the  workings  of  what  is  known  as  the  *'  Buffolk  Bank 
Redemption  Plan  "—the  work  of  the  Bank  of  Mutual  Redemption  being  upon  practi> 
cally  the  same  basis — that  the  need  even  of  the  most  modest  guarantee  fund  for  instant 
redemption  of  broken  bank  bills  was  not  felt  until  after  the  panic  of  1857 ;  and  even 
then  the  total  loss  was  petty  when  compared  with  the  total  circulation,  and  such  as 
the  most  moderate  plan  of  subsidiary  guarantee  would  have  forever  obviated. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  quotation  from  a  Massachusetts  report  of  1805  may 
be  permissible,  voicing,  as  it  does,  sentiments  then  common  to  all  New  England  : 

\  "  The  State  parts  with  these  objects  of  her  care  and  solicitude  with  many  regrets, 
but  with  a  Just  pride  in  their  career  inspired  by  the  belief  that  their  capital  has  been 
highly  instrumental  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  Slate,  and  that  they  have 
furnished  as  good  a  paper  currency,  based  oa  individual  credit^  as  any  part  of  tte 
oountiy  has  ever  enjoyed/' 
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Published  by  the  Sound  Currency  Committee  of  the  Reform  Club. 
Publication ,Oflace,  No.  63  William  St.,  New  York  City. 

Vol,  H.,  No.  5.  NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  1,  1895.      ]  g^lScSp^gs.  5  Se^, 

!Each  number  contains  a  tpdcial  dltcuttlon  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


In  Ms  report  for  1869,  the  N.  T.  Superintenderu  qf  SanHnff,  qfier  referring  to  the  recummenOations  of 
Secretary  Chaee,  eUye:  "  Ths  Secretary  adde:  *the  recent  experience  ^  ecf>eral  Statee  in  the  valley  qf  the 
Jnse/teeippi  paif^itlly  illvetratse  the  Juetice  of  theee  obemtxUione,  and  er^oreee  by  the  most  cogent  practical 
^argument*  the  duty  of  protecting  commerce  and  industry  against  the  recurrence  of  such  disorders.^  Bow- 
«Mr  truthful  these  remarks  may  be  in  regard  to  the  instiiutUms  and  currency  <ifsom£ portions  qf  the  country ^ 
they  certainly  do  not  apply  to  yew  York,  and  furnish  no  basis  for  interference  with  her  institutions.''''- 
B,  H.  Van  Dtck,  N.  T.  Bank  Sapt.,  in  Report  for  1868. 

**  What  I  have  elated  in  regard  to  the  value  qf  the  local  bank  currency  is  weU  known  to  Che  country.  Why, 
Mr,  I  read  to  the  Senate  the  day  btfore  yesterday  the  price  at  which  this  money  was  selHrg  in  the  city  qf  New 
York,  and  it  was  fH  pcr  cent,  premium  as  quoted ;  and  a  banker  from  that  cUy  told  me  it  was  three  the 
weening  qf  that  day.  It  ie  better  and  will  ever  remain  better  than  greenbacke  in  my  Judgment.^'^SiiS kton 
Lacarus  W.  Powbi.1^  of  Kentucky,  Febraary  13, 1888. 

*'  Our  State  banks  have  sustained  (he  Qo^Hmment ;  they  have  been  the  Barings  and  Rothschilds  to  whom 
SOS  have  goneftjr  our  funds  to  carry  on  this  ^»qt.  When  Congress  met  in  July,  186U  we  found  our  financial 
'Of  airs  in  the  utmost  embarrassment  ;  we  passed  a  bill  authorizing  a  loan  qf  $260,W),000,  Where  did  we  get 
-the  f under  The  banks  (tf  the  city  qf  Hew  York  alone  placed  in  his  (the  Secretary's)  hands  $105,000,000  ~ 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  their  capital ;  and  at  this  day  the  banks  of  the  State  of  New  York  alone  hold  I60i 
^thHr  capital  in  stocks  <^ the  United  States.''-SKJit Aton  Ira  Habrib,  Feb.  14, 1868. 
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286  NEW  YORK  BANK   CURRENCY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  history  of  banking  in  the  State  of  New  York  naturally  divides  itself  into- 
three  chapters.  The  first  covers  the  period  prior  to  the  aetablishnientof  the  Ro-called 
•*  Safety  Fund"  system  in  1829,  the  early  part  of  wliich  is  ciiai-acU^nzed  by  a  slow 
and  steady  growth  and  conservative  bamcing ;  the  latter  part — ^after  the  war  of 
1812 — ^by  somewhat  more  reoi^less  methods  and  management.  The  second  la- 
the history  of  the  "Safety  Fund"  system,  extending  from  1829  to  1866;  wliile 
the  third  includes  our  experience  under  the  **  Free  Banking"  system,  from  1838  until 
all  state  bank  circulation  was  suppressed  by  the  federal  tax  of  Ki^  against  other 
than  National  Bank  notes. 

The  first  and,  to  some  extent,  the  early  part  of  the  second  chapters  deal  with 
periods  of  politicai  interference  with,  and  political  management  of ,  banking  corpora^ 
tions— when  banking:  was  regarded  as  a  proper  subject  for  monopoly,  and  when 
the  political  affiliations  of  the  incorporators  of  a  bank  were  considered  as  im- 
portant as  to-day  they  seem  trivial ;  though  the  number  of  charters  already  ia 
force,  and  the  variety  of  the  political  situations  in  which  they  had  been  granted, 
had  early  made  monopoly  rather  a  theory  than  a  situation,  and  left  the- 
slight  extent  to  which  favoritism  might  be  shown  in  the  organization  of  new  institu- 
tions the  only  remnant  of  what  had  earlier  been  most  Important  political  factors. 
The  third  period  was  characterized  by  its  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  divorcing' 
IK>litics  from  the  banking  business  ;  and,  as  a  result  of  that  assertion,  the  substitu- 
tion of  general  laws  instead  of  special  charters. 

RANK  CURRENCY  IN  NEW  YORK  PRIOR  TO  1§M. 

Prior  to  the  War  op  1812. 

The  history  of  banking  in  the  State  of  New  York  practically  begins  with  aa 
Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  April,  1782,  confirming  for  the  State  of  New  York 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federated Colonies,  and  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  any 
other  banking  corporation  within  the  State  *'  during  the  present  w^ar  with  Greats 
Britain.*'  The  Bank  of  North  America,  however,  did  not  assume  the  national 
character  that  had  been  designed  for  it,  and  operated  under  a  charter  from  t he- 
State  of  Pennsylvania;  and, so  far  as  concerns  New  York,  about  the  only  conse- 
quence of  the  Act  of  1812  was  the  barrier  it  placed  in  the  way  of  the  incorporation, 
of  additional  banks. 

March  21,  1791,  however,  the  Legislature  incorporated  the  Bank  of  New  York, 
which  since  1784  had  been  doing  business  under  articles  of  association  drawn  by- 
Alexander  Hamilton,  to  whose  able  management  somewhat  of  the  success  of  tlie 
institution  in  its  early  years  was  due.  It  was  organized  with  a  paid  up  capital  of 
t90J,000,  which  was  shortly  afterward  increased  by  a  subscription  of  $50,000  by  the 
State.  Its  charter  was  several  times  extended,  and  it  has  passed  through  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  experience  which  go  to  make  up  the  banking  history  of  tne  State  of 
New  York.  In  1852,  when  its  '*  Safety  Fund  "  charter  expired,  it  was  reor^^anized 
under  the  free  banking  system,  and  in  1865,  after  further  increase  of  capital,  be- 
came a  National  Bank. 

Following  the  Bank  of  New  York  came  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  Al- 
bany, in  1792,  and,  in  1798,  the  Bank  of  Columbia  at  Hudson.  But  in  New  York 
City  the  Bank  of  New  York  continued  until  1799  to  monopolize  the  banking  busi- 
ness. In  that  year  under  the  leaderahip  of  Burr,  the  Manhattan  Company  ob- 
tained a  perpetual  charter  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  City  of  New- 
York  with  water.  The  capital  was  $2,000,000,  one- half  of  which  was  immediately 
employed  in  banking,  the  authorit}^  for  which  was  contained  in  a  clause  permitting 
the  company,  in  case  it  was  found  impracticable  to  employ  the  whole  of  its  capital 
in  the  water  works,  to  employ  the  surplus  in  any  moneved  transactions  and 
operations  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  or  constitution  of  the  State.  Since  1840' 
the  company  has  been  purely  a  banking  institution. 

In  the  next  ten  years  six  additional  banks  were  chartered.  The  expiration  of 
the  charter  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1811  acted  as  an  incentive  to* 
the  establishment  of  new  banks,  and  in  1811  and  1812  no  less  than  nine  were  char- 
tered, the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Bank  of  North  America,  whose  capi- 
tal—$6,000,000— was  paid  in,  $5,000,000  in  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,, 
and  $1,000,000  in  cash.  By  the  terms  of  its  charter,  which  was  secured  only  after 
a  most  serious  contest,  the  bank  was  required  to  pay  a  bonus  of  $400,000  to  the 
State,  and  to  make  large  loans  to  the  State  at  any  time  it  might  require.  Both  the- 
requirements  were  remitted  a  few  years  later,  however,  in  consideration  of  the 
reduction  of  its  capital  to  $4,000,000,  and  later  to  $2,000,000. 

The  most  of  the  charters  granted  during  this  period  contained  provisions  au- 
thorizing the  colleges  of  the  State  (Hamilton,  Union  and  Columbia)  to  subscribe 
for  portions  of  the  stock,  and  in  many  the  State  itself  was  authorized  to  be  a  sub- 
scriber. The  maximum  of  debts  to  be  contracted  was  limited  to  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock. 

The  following  table  shows  the  name,  date  of  incorporation,  etc.,  of  each  of  the 
nineteen  banks  chartered  in  the  period  now  under  discussion  : 
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When 
Incorporated. 

Amount  of 

Incorporated 

Capital. 

Safety  Fund 
Charter. 

Free  Bank 
Charter. 

Bank  of  Kew  York. 

1701 

vm 

1798 
1700 
1801 
1806 
1806 
1807 
1806 
1810 
1811 
1811 
1811 
1811 
1811 
1812 
1812 
1812 
1812 

$1,000,000 
260,000 
160,000 

2,000,000 
865,000 
460,000 

1,470.000 
200,000 
800,000 

2,000,000 
800,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
400,000 

1,000.000 

6,000,000 
700.000 

2,000,000 

1881 
1820 

1829 
1820 
1881 
1829 

issi 

1881 
1829 
1829 

1829 
1829 
1981 
1881 
1881 

1(«8 

Bank  of  Albany 

1855 

Bank  of  Obimnbia  iti) 

Manhattan  Co...............  ....  ,  s    . 

1868 

New  York  State'  Bank .;....:. 

1851 

Merebanta' Bank 

1857 

Mohawk  Bank 

1668 

Ba.ikqfHtuiton(b) 

Mwhan^r*'  Bank 

1855 

Union  Bank 

1868 

1858 

Bank  of  Troy 

1858 

Middle  District  IK^  (a) 

Bank  of  Newborgh 

1351 

Bank  of  Utica. 

1860 

Baok  of  America 

1858 

N.  Y.  ManafacturinK  Co  ♦ 

1854 

City  Bank  of  New  York 

1852 

(a)  Failed  in  1829.      (b)  Failed  in  1820.      •  Phoenix  Bank. 

Of  the  nineteen  banks,  therefore,  incorporated  under  special  charters  in  the* 
twenty-two  years  commencing  with  1791  not  one  had  failed  during'  the  period ;  and 
when  in  1865  their  circulation  was  suppressed  by  the  ten  per  cent  tax  fifteen  of  then^ 
were  still  enjoying  a  career  of  continuous  success.  Fourteen  of  them  had  thrived 
alike  under  their  special  charter,  a  safety  fund  charter,  and  the  free  banking  sys> 
tern ;  and  from  these,  the  old  state  banks,  was  derived  the  early  strength  of  the- 
National  Banking  system,  which  so  many  of  them  promptly  entered. 

The  circulation  of  each  bank  was  unlimited  and  practically  unguarded.  The- 
Restraining  Act  of  1804  prohibited  banking  by  unincorporated  companies,  and  de» 
clared  their  notes  to  be  aosolutely  void. 

Period  1813-1829. 

As  noted  above,  the  withdrawal  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1811  opened  a  new  field  for  banking. 

In  August  ana  September,  1814,  the  banks  throughout  the  country  west  of 
New  England  suspended  dpecie  payments,  which  were  not  resumed  until  early  in 
1817,  when  th'*  action  of  the  newly  chartered  second  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
led  the  way  to  a  general  resumption.  In  the  interval  there  had  been  a  very  con- 
siderable expansion  of  bank  issues.  For  example,  in  the  country  as  a  whole, 
Mr.  Gallatin  estimatesf  that  within  the  first  fifteen  months  after  the  suspension, 
the  State  bank  circulation  increased  from  $45,500,000  to  $68,000,000.  Difficult  as. 
it  is  to  secure  the  statistics  as  to  other  States,  there  is  none  in  regard  to  which 
there  is  so  little  basis  for  estimate  as  New  York.  Except  as  to  the  number  of 
banks  and  amount  of  incorporated  capital,  there  are  almost  no  data  obtainable- 
as  to  the  condition  of  its  banks  prior  to  1830.  Secretary  Crawford,  in  a  report  to 
Congress  in  1820,  states  that  the  circulation  of  the  banks  in  New  York  State  in  18U> 
amounted  to  $12,500,000. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names,  date  of  incorporation,  capital,  etc.,  of  the 
twenty-four  hanks  chartered  during  this  period,  the  career  of  which  was  only  lesa 
noteworthy  than  that  of  their  predecessors  noted  above  : 


Dateuf  Incor- 
poration. 


lucorporated 
Capiul. 


Safety  Fund 
Charter. 


Frue  Bank 
Charter. 


Ontario  Bank 

Bank  of  Lan»iDffburg 

Catiskill  Bank 

Bui*(  of  Orange  County 

Bank  qf  Niagara  ic) 

Jellervon  County  Bank 

Bank  of  Geneva 

BankofAuliam 

Bamkof  WaMmgion  and  Warren  (d). 

Bank  (^  Hattsbura  id) 

Aqueduct  AeeociationX  (e) 

Cherry  Valley  Baiikl 

Baok  of  ChenanKO 

Prankttn  Bank  (t) 

North  River  Bank 

Tradeamen'a  Bank 

Baok  of  Bochetrer. 

N.  T.  Cheoical  Mfg.  Col 

Fnaon  Bank , 

Lons:  UUiid  Bitnk 

Delaware  A  Hud  on  Canal  Bank 

Commercial  Bink  of  Albany 

Dotchen  Connty  Bank 

Dry  Dock  Com  t  any 


ma 

1818 
1813 
181S 
1816 
1816 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1818 
1818 
1818 
1818 
1821 
1888 
18S4 
1«U 
1834 
18S4 
1884 
1885 
1825 
18i5 


$500,000 
800,000 
400,000 
400,000 
400,000 
400,000 
400  000 
400,000 
400,000 
800,000 
90,000 
800,000 
800,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
860,000 
600,000 
600,000 
800,000 
600,000 
800,000 
150,000 
700.000 


1889 
1888 
18» 
1888 

1889 
1829 
1889 


1889 
1889 


1881 
1889 


1889 
iS36 


1866 
1855 
1858 
1868 

1864 
1859 
1860 


1865 
1866 

im 

1866 
1846 
1844 
1844 
1846 

i847 


t  Green  Connty  BatiK.     %  Central  Bank,     i  Chemical  Bank,     (c)  Failed  in  1819.     id)  Failed  in  1886. 
<e)  Failed  in  1^87.     (f)  Failed  io  1880. 

The  first  bank  required  by  its  charter  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie  was  the  Bank  of 
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l^iagara,  at  Buffalo,  incorporated  ia  1816.    All  charters  subsequently  granted  con- 
"tained  such  a  requirement. 

Grovernor  Clinton,  in  bis  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1818,  called  attention 
to  the  extreme  looseness  of  the  system  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  pointed  out 
the  evils  and  abuses  that  had  arisen,  though  suggesting  no  remedy. 

'*  The  Restraining  Act  of  1804,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  passed  with 
the  special  object  of  preventing  the  Merchants*  Bank  of  New  York  from  contin- 
uing business  without  a  legislative  enactment,  prohibited  any  person  under  a 
4>ena1ty  of  one  thousand  dollars,  from  subscribing  to  or  becoming  a  member  of 
:any  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  deposits  or  of  transacting  any  other 
business  which  incorporatea  banks  may  or  do  transact  by  virtue  of  their  acts  of 
incorporation.  This  restraining  law  is  said  to  have  been  passed  through  the  aid  of 
Influential  men  who  controlled  and  were  interested  in  banking  corporations  then 
4n  existence.  This  law,  as  is  seen,  prohibited  associations  of  persons  from  doing  a 
4>ankin^  business,  but  it  did  not  specifically  prohibit  individuals  or  incorporated 
institutions  from  engaging  in  banking  and  issuing  notes,  which  they  did  in  denom- 
inations as  low  as  six,  twelve,  twenty-five,  fifty  and  seventy-five  cents,  as  well  as 
bills  of  greater  value.  At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1813  this  had  become  an  evil  of 
great  magnitude.  Among  those  engaging  in  this  business  were  the  Bankers'  Ex- 
change Bank,  Utica  Insurance  Company,  Little  Falls  Aqueduct  Association,  Cats- 
kill  Aqueduct  Association,  small  notes  of  Benj.  Rathbone,  Calvin  Cheeseman  and 
a  host  of  individuals  and  corporations,  tavern-keepers,  glass  makers,  merchants, 
turnpike  companies,  etc.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  the  Restraining  Act  of  1818  was 
passed,  which  provided  that  no  person,  association  of  persons,  or  body  corporate, 
•except  such  bodies  corporate  as  were  expressly  authonzed  by  law,  should  keep  an 
office  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  deposits  or  discounting  notes  or  bills,  or  for 
issuing  any  eviaence  of  debt  to  be  loaned  or  put  in  circulation  as  money.  The  law 
of  1804,  thus  amended,  remained  upon  the  statute  books  for  thirty-two  years,  and, 
After  various  unsuccessful  attempts,  was  finally  repealed  in  1887,  one  year  before 
the  passage  of  the  Free  Banking  Law.*'* 

it  has  been  seen  that  the  conservative  banking  in  the  period  before  the  war  of 
'1813  was  attended  by  no  bank  failures;  the  looseness  of  the  following  years 
•brought  in  its  train  the  eight  failures  noted  above. 

No  detailed  information  as  to  either  the  causes,  circumstances  or  results  of 
these  failures  is  obtainable. 

«<  SAFETY  FUKID"  BANK  NOTES. 

In  the  years  1836, 1837  and  1838  no  bank  charters  had  been  granted ;  while  of 
the  forty  then  in  force,  thirty  would  expire  between  1839  and  1888.  The  banks 
were  making  most  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  renewal  of  their  privileges 
**  without  conditions  or  restrictions,  or,  as  the  bank  men  expressed  it,  with  clean 
•charters ; "  but  so  strong  an  opposition  had  meanwhile  developed  that  in  none  of 
the  several  attempts  made  in  1838  to  extend  the  charters  of  various  banks  was  the 
requisite  two-thirds  vote  secured. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1839  Governor  Van  Buren  called  attention 
to  the  opportunity  for  reform  given  by  the  expiration  of  so  many  charters,  and 
briefly  outlined  in  general  terms  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  banking 
«ystem  of  the  State,  which  he  said  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Joshua  For- 
man,  of  Syracuse.  This  plan  was  more  fully  described  byOovernor  Van  Buren  in 
.a  second  communication  to  the  Legislature,  Jan.  36,  1839.  In  brief  it  contem- 
plated a  fund  '<to  be  raised  from  an  annual  payment  of  all  the  banks,  according  to 
oapital,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  such  banks  as  shall  fail ;  to 
^o  on  accumulating  until  it  shall  amount  to  $500,000  or  $1,000,000 ; "  and  when 
<limini8hed  by  payments,  to  be  brought  up  by  further  contributions.  As  to  the 
origin  of  the 'idea,  Mr.  Forman  himsSf  says :  '*  The  propriety  of  making  the  banks 
liable  for  each  other  was  suggested  bv  the  regulations  of  the  Hong  merchants  in 
Canton,  where  a  number  of  men,  each  acting  separately,  have,  by  a  grant  of  the 
Government,  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  with  foreigners,  and  are  all  made  liable 
for  the  debts  of  each  in  case  of  failure.  The  case  of  our  banks  is  very  similar ; 
they  enjoy  in  common  the  exclusive  right  of  making  a  paper  currency  for  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  by  the  same  rule  should  in  common  be  answerable  for 
that  paper.  This  abstractly  just  principle,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  experience 
for  seventy  years,  and  under  which  the  bond  of  a  Hong  merchant  has  acquired  a 
oredit  over  the  whole  world  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  other  security,  modified 
and  adapted  to  the  milder  features  of  our  Kepublican  institutions,  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  system.** 

Lboislation. 

The  recommendations  of  Governor  Van  Buren  were  favorably  received  by  the 
Legislature,  and  were  made  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  April  3, 1839,  commonly  known 
.as  the  "Safety  Fund"  Act.f 

•  J.  J.  Knox.  Ill  Rhodes'  Journal  of  Banking,  April.  \^i,  p.  3«7. 

t  Laws  of  1829.  Chap.  94,  *'  An  Act  to  craate  a  fund  for  U&e  benefit  of  t|ie  creditors^  certain  moueycd 
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1§39. — The  leading  provisions  of  this  act  were  that  evei-v  bank  thereafter 
estabbsfaed,  or  thereafter  securing  an  extension  of  its  charter,  should  pay  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  State,  annually  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  bank,  until  the  payments  should  amount  to  three  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  stock.  The  ''Bank  Fund"  thus  created  was  to  be  invested  by  the  State— a> 
fiart  of  the  income  being  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Bank  Commissioners,  the 
remainder  being  paid  over  to  the  contributing  banks  as  a  dividend  upon  tlieir 
respective  contributions — and  was  to  be  "inviolably  appropriated  and  applied  lo^ 
the  payment  of  such  portion  of  the  debts,  exclusive  of  the  capital  stock,  of  any  of 
the  said  corporations  which  shall  become  insolvent,  as  shall  remain  unpaid  ufter 
applying  the  property  and  effects  of  such  insolvent  corporations,  as  hereafter  pio- 
vided."  The  metho«f  of  procedure  provided  for  by  the  act,  in  case  of  a  failure,. 
was,  First:  The  distribution  of  the  assets  of  tlie  bank  in  the  customary  way; 
Second:  After  all  the  assets  should  have  been  turned  into  money,  and  the  final 
distribution  thereof  made  among  the  creditors,  a  Court  of  Chancery  should  en  ter 
an  order,  showing  the  amount  necessary  to  discharge  the  remaining  debts,  and 
authorize  the  Comptroller  to  pav  such  amount  from  the  Bank  Fund.  Then,  anJ 
not  until  then,  could  any  part  or  the  fund  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed.  Finally,  whenever  the  fund  should  be  reduced  by  such  payment, 
the  Comptroller  should  call  upon  the  banks  for  additional  contributions  to  the 
fund — not  to  exceed,  however,  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  annuall}^ — to  be  continued 
until  the  fund  should  once  more  be  made  equal  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  banks. 

^  The  act  also  authorized  the  appointment  of  three  Bank  Commissioners,  and 
contained  provisions  limiting  the  circulation  to  twice  the  capital  stock  actually 
paid  in,  and  the  loans  and  discounts  to  two  and  one-half  times  the  capital  stock. 

1837.— -The  act  of  May  8th,  1837,  enabled  the  authorities  to  take  such 
measures  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  notes  of 
any  insolvent  bank  whose  liabilities  in  excess  of  assets  should  not  exceed  two-thirds. 
of  the  Bank  Fund  and  allowed  the  Comptroller  to  use  his  discretion  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  employed.  The  method  actually  adopted,  in  most  cases,  was  the- 
redemption,  by  the  Comptroller  in  Albany,  of  the  notes  of  any  failed  bank,  due 
notice  to  all  being  given  by  publication.  After  the  other  creditors  of  the  bauk 
should  be  satisfiea,  the  amounts  thus  paid  from  the  Safety  Fund  in  the  redemption 
of  bills,  were  to  be  repaid  to  the  Comptroller  from  the  remaining  assets  of  the 
bank,  if  sufficient  funds  remained.  At  the  final  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  m  this  way,  if  the  remaining  assets  should  prove  insufficient  to  fully  reimburse 
the  Bank  Fund,  the  solvent  banks  should  then  be  called  upon  to  renew  their  con- 
tributions until  the  deficiency  should  be  made  good. 

By  the  act  of  May  16,  1837— the  act  which  authorized  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments — the  amount  of  circulation  permitted  to  be  issued  was  restricted  to 
1150,000  on  $100,000  capital ;  $^00,000  on  $200,000  capital ;  $800,000  on  $1,000,000 
capital,  $1,300,000  on  $2,000,000  capital,  etc.* 

1940. — By  the  act  of  May  14,  1840,  all  banks  except  those  located  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn  or  Albany,  were  required  to  arrans^e  for  the  redemption  of  their 
notes  in  New  York  or  Albany,  at  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  discount. 

IMl. — The  Bank  Commissioners  in  1841,  after  one  or  two  serious  failures 
had  occurred,  proposed : 

(1)  That  the  application  of  any  portion  of  the  fund  to  the  redemption  of  notes 
of  any  insolvent  banlc  should  be  considered  as  an  absolute  reduction  of  the  fund,  to 
reimburse  which  the  banks  should  be  required  to  renew  their  contributions  to  th» 
Safety  Fund  immediately;  or, 

(2)  That  the  receiver  shall  sell  at  public  action,  after  a  short,  stipulated  period,. 
the  assets  of  the  bank,  and  make  the  final  dividend,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 
case  as  speedilv  as  possible  within  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1829. 

The  flrst  of  these  provisions  was  subseouently  adopted  by  the  Legislature,^ 
BO  that  when  the  system  was  so  severely  shaken  by  the  failures  of  1841  and  1842, 
the  Comptroller  had  authority  to  compel  the  banks  to  renew  their  contributions  to> 
the  fund  at  once — an  authority  which  he  was  not  slow  to  utilize. 

1S49. — Apnl  12,  1842,  when  nine  Safety  Fund  banks  had  failed,  an  act  was> 
passed  providing  that  after  the  pavment  of  the  liabilities  then  charge'd  against  the 
fund.  It  should  thereafter  be  applied  only  to  the  payment  of  circulating  notes  of  failed 
banks.  In  anticipation  of  the  facts  which  will  be  brought  out  later,  it  may  be  said, 
however,  that  the  total  remaining  contributions  of  all  the  banks  until  the  expira- 
tion of  their  charters,  at  various  dates  between  1845  and  1865,  were  hardly  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  the  amounts  charged  against  the  fund  at  the  passage  of  thia 
act ;  so  that  the  cnange  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  system.  It  was  hardly  more  than  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a 
serious  mistake  had  been  made. 

The  Act  of  1842,  also  authorized  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  insolvent 
banks  in  the  order  of  the   injui^ctions  granted   against   them,  continued  the 


•  See  p.  18.  ''.  Act  of  May  20, 1841,  ch.  292,  sec.  5. 
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contributions  from  the  banks,  and  provided  that  the  annual  contributions  for  the 
mext  four,  five,  or  six  years  might  be  commuted  by  advance  payments  made  in  the 
notes  of  any  insolvent  bunk  ut  par,  with  an  allowance  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  7 
per  cent,  to  such  dates  as  the  contributions  would  regularly  have  become  due. 
This  provision,  it  will  be  noted,  made  a  practicid  exception  to  the  previously  pi  e- 
scrihed  rule  that  the  notes  of  all  banks  should  be  redeemed  from  the  fund  in  tiie 
order  of  the  injunctions,  inasmuch  as  it  allowed  the  notes  of  the  bank  last  faihiig 
lb  be  redeemed  in  this  way  alongside  the  notes  of  the  earlier  cases.  This  w.-is  an 
advantage  accruinpf  only  to  the  banks ;  individuals  holding  the  notes  of  the  banki 
last  failing  could  obtain  no  benefit  from  it. 

1943.— In  1843,  to  guard  against  over  issues,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for 
the  substitution  of  notes  registered  and  countersigned  by  the  Comptroller,  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  banks  in  blank,  for  the  hitherto  unrecorded  issues— their  original 
plates  being  surrendered  by  the  banks.  The  office  of  Bank  Commissioner  was 
abolished  at  this  time,  and  the  duties  of  that  office  assigned  the  Comptroller,  to 
i^hom  each  bank  was  required  to  make  quarterly  reports. 

l§4ft. — By  the  Act  of  April  28,  1845,  the  Comptroller  was  authorized  to  issue 
stock  on  behalf  of  the  State,  redeemable  from  subsequent  contributions  to  the 
Bank  Fund,  with  which  to  secure  funds  promptly  to  settle  with  the  creditors 
of  the  eleven  Safety  Fund  banks  which  were  then  insolvent. 

1§46. — The  next  step  of  importance  in  the  development  of  the  bank-note  cur- 
rency of  the  State  was  the  Constitution  of  1846,  making  the  notes  a  first  char^ 
^pon  all  the  assets  of  any  bank  or  banking  association,  and  making  the  stock- 
fiolders  individually  responsible,  each  to  the  amount  of  the  stock  held  by  him,  for 
■all  debts  or  liabilities  contracted  after  January  1,  1850. 

1§4§. — By  the  Act  of  April  12,  1848,  it  was  provided  that  any  bank  with  a 
•capital  of  more  than  $200,000  might  issue  notes  up  to  the  amount  of  capital  paid  in. 
The  increase  thus  authorized  was  required  to  be  secured  by  pledge  of  stocks  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  notes  of  '*  Free  Banking^*  associations. 

1866. — By  Act  of  April  13,  1866,  the  Superintendent  of  Banking  was  directed 
to  apportion  the  remnant  of  the  Safety  Fund  then  in  his  hands  to  tne  payment  of 
circulation  of  failed  banks  still  outstanding. 

Experience. 

Durine*  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature  in  which  the  original  act  of  1839 
was  passed,  sixteen  banks  were  rechartered  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  and 
eleven  new  banks,  also  subject  to  this  law,  were  established.  The  Wew  York  City 
banks  at  first  refused  to  accept  charters  under  the  law,  though  they  were  glaid 
enough  to  do  so  later  on,  when  it  became  apparent  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  secure  any  extension  of  their  charters  except  under  the  "Safety  Fund** 
Act.  In  1830,  nine  new  banks  were  chartered ;  in  1831,  eight  (all  New  York  City 
banks)  were  re-chartered,  and  nine  were  newly  established  ;  in  1833,  two  were  re- 
chartered  and  seven  were  chartered ;  in  the  years  1833  to  1836,  inclusive,  twenty- 
eight  new  banks  were  chartered.  In  1836  the  capital  of  one  bank — the  Dutchess 
County  Bank— was  increased  to  $450,000,  and  the  bank  placed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Safety  Fund  law,  although  the  period  of  incorporation  was  not  extended — it 
having  then  nine  yeare  yet  to  run.  In  1839,  two  banks  whose  chartera  were  about 
to  expire  were  rechartered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Safety  Fund  law — their  ex- 
istence being  continued  until  July  1st,  1845.  This  makes  a  total  of  ninetv-three 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  original  capital  of  nearly  $38,000,000,  either  established 
or  re-chartered  under  this  act ;  although  the  largest  number  ever  in  operation  at 
%ay  one  time  was  ninety-one,  with  an  actual  capital  of  $33,951,460. 

The  table  below  contains  the  name,  amount  of  capital,  date  of  incorporation 
•or  re-incorporation,  and  expu*ation  of  charter  of  each  of  tuese  banks — the  names  of 
•banks  which  afterwards  failed  being  put  in  italics. 

iBANKS  CHARTERED  AND  RBCUARTERBD   BV  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  UNDER  THE 

SAFETY   FUND   SYSTEM. 


Year 
•Chartered. 

Charter 
Expired. 

Name  of  Bank. 

Location. 

CapiuU. 

Ig29 

Jan.  1,1855 

'*      1850.  .  . 

*•      1868 

"      1855 

"      185C 

"      1858 

'*      1858 

**      1854 

**      1858 

SeeNoTcA 

Jan.  1,1858 

"      1851 

''      18M 

"      1856 

Banks  Rechartered. 
Bank  of  Albany 

Albany 

Anbarn 

S940,000 

». 

Bank  of  Aubam 

tfOUtOOO 

»» 

Bank  of  CataktU 

Catakill 

isn,ooo 

1*},000 

t»  

Central  Bank 

Cherry  Valley 

Norwich 

4k 

Bank  of  Chesango 

iWKy) 

«4 

Farmern'  Bank 

Troy    

278,001) 

1. 

Bank  of  Genera 

Geneva 

40i>000 

t. 

JeffArson  Connty  Bank 

Wateriown 

dOi»,ooo 

«t 

Mechanica'  &  Farmers*  Bank. 

Albany 

44^.000 

>♦ 

(Middle  District  Bank) 

(500.000) 
1A5,0(M) 

•* 

Mohawk  Bank    

Schenf*ctady 

Newburgh 

»* 

Bank  of  Newburgh 

]4(»,00O 

*• 

New  York  State  Bank     - 

Albany  

afl8,000 

»» 

\  OnUrlo  Bank  ( 

)  Canandaigua  \ 
\    andUuca    f'"' 

S00,009 

J    and  branch    » 
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BAlfKS  CHABTEBED  AND  RECHARTERBD  BT  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TORE  UNDER  THE 
SAFETY  FUND  SYSTEM.— Oimc^udtftf. 


Year 

Charter 

Cluuterad. 

Expired. 

189 

Jan.  1,1808..... 

•» 

"     18B0 

1681 

"      1868,.... 

July  1,1868..... 

1* 

Jan.  1,1856 

%% 

"      1858 

•t 

"      1857 

4« 

"      1866 

*« 

*»      1858 

•» 

"      1864 

888 

Joly  1,1895 

*i 

Jan.  1,1868 

886 

fl5n 

^^v^^^ 

44              44 

188» 

JolY  1,1857 

Failed  1848 

u 

M 

Jan.  1,1868 

»• 

"     1860 

• 

See  Note  B 

•  C 

Jan.  1,1854 

•( 

June  4, 1848 

M 

Jan.  1,1860 

4« 

**      1868 

»• 

FUledl840 

U 

Jonel4, 1859... 

8» 

Jan.  1,1868 

M 

Jane  4, 1865.... 

U 

"  12,1886.... 

*•     

Jq)7  1, 1865. . . . 

Jan.  1,  1867.... 

**      

"      1854 

•»      '  " 

"  1858::::: 

•4 

"      1857 

881 

"     1865 

Palled  1841 

*»   

Jan.  1,1860..... 

»' 

"     1858 

«» 

"     1857 

44 

Failed  1848..... 

44 

Jan.  1,1860 

4« 

June  1,1861 

*•      

Failed  1857 

888 

Jan.  1,1860..... 

"     1868..... 

44 

June  1,1808..... 

Jan.  1,1886 

44 

♦•      1868..... 

«* 

"     1868 

44 

"      1868 

888 

••     1868 

44 

44              44 

4» 

4(              44 

44 

F*iled  1854 

41 

Jan.  1,1868 

44 

44 

44              44 

44 

44              44 

884 

"  1864:::;: 

44 

Fdledl841 

44               «4 

*4 

Jan.  1,1864::::: 

44 

44                44 

44 

FaUedl848..... 

44 

"     1857 

44 

"     1857 

888 

Jan.  1,1866 

Failed  1840 

(4 

"      1848 

44 

"     1841 

44 

«4      *  *  ' 

Jan.  1,1866 

Failed  1848..... 

44 

Jan.  1,1806..... 

44 

44      '      44 

41 

44              44 

44 

44              44 

44 

44               It 

44 

Failed  1848..... 

Name  of  Bank. 


Location. 


Cai^ital. 


Banka  Rechartered.  | 

Bank  of  Troy Troy 

Bankof  Utica Utlca 

Bank  of  America New  York. 

CityBauk I    "       "   . 

Mechanics' Bank !    "       "    . 

Bank  of  New  York 
Mercbants'Bank.. 
Tradesmen's  Bank 

Union  Bank 

Fhcenlx  Bank 

Bank  of  LanslngbarK I^n»tnghai)(. 

"     "  of  Orange  Coanty Goshen 


Datchess  Coanty  Bank Poughkeepsie 

Long  Island  Bank Brooklyn .... 

Bank  of  Rochester Rochester. . . . 

Banks  Chartered.  I 

NaUonal  Bank '  New  York. . . . 

CkmtU  Bank  qf  Albany !  Albany 

Bank  of  Otiiesee Batavia 

Bsnk  ot  Ithaca Ithaca 

Lockport  Bank Lockport 

Merchants*  A  Mechanics*  Bank Troy 

Merchants*  Exchange  Bank New  York,. . . 

Bank  of  Monroe Rochester. . . . 

Ogdensbnrgh  Bank Osdensborg. . 

Wayne  County  Bank Palmyra 

Ban\ of  Whitehall Whitehall.... 

Botchers*  A  Drovers*  Bank New  York. . . . 

Greenwich  Bank I    *'       **    .... 

Hadson  River  Bank jHadson 

Livingston  Coanty  Bank Genesee ...   . 

Mechanics'  &  Traders*  Bank ;New  York 

Onondaga  Coanty  Bank iSyracaee 

Ot8<«o  County  Bank Cooperstown. 

Bank  of  Pooghkeepsie Poaghkeepsie . 


Saratoga  County  Bank Waterfoi 

Broome  Coanty  Bank Blnghamton.. 

Bank  qf  BMIo Bnmilo 

Cbaatauqoa  Coanty  Bank Jamestown.. . 

Madison  Coanty  Bank Cazvnovia. . . 

Montgomery  County  Bank Johnston 

OnotQO  County  B<mk Oswego 

Tanners*  Bank Catskill 

Ulster  Coanty  Bank Kingston 

Tates  County  Bank Penn  Yan.... 

Brooklyn  Bank Brooklvn. .. . 

Essex  County  Bank ' Keeseville  . . . 

Lrather  Manufacturers*  Bank New  York  . . . 

Bankof  Rome 'Rome , 

Bank  of  Salina Salina 

Schenectady  Bank IScheiiectady  . 

Steuben  County  Bank Bath. 


Cayaga  C<  anty  Bank 

Chemunc  Canal  Bank 

Herkimer  Coanty  Bank 

LewU  County  Bank 

Seneca  County  Bank 

Seventh  Ward  Bank 

Troy  CIt.  Bank 

Westchester  County  Bank. 

Albany  City  Bank 

Commercial  Bank  qf  Bi^falo 

Commercial  Bank  qf  New  York. . 
Farmers*  &  Manufacturers*  Bank 

Highland  Bank 

'   -     fteBank 


Lafa/yet\ 
Bank  qf 


qf  Orleans 

SackeVe  Harbor  Bank 

Atlantic  Bank 

aty  Bahkqf  Buffalo 

ClinUm  CO'inty  Bank 

Commercial  Bank  qf  OeweffO. . . 

Kingston  Bank 

Bcmk  qf  Lyone 

Oneida  Bank 

Bank  of  Owego 

Rochester  City  Bank 

Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Tompkins  County  jtonk 

Watervliet  Bank 


Auburn 

Elmlra 

Little  Falls 

Martinsburgh 

Waterloo 

New  York 

Troy 

PeeksktU 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Poaghkeepsie 

Newburgh 

New  York 

Albion 

Sacket*s  Harbor  C. 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

PlatUburg 

Oswego 

Kingston 

Lyons 

Utica 

Owego 

Rochester 

New  York 

Ithaca 

Watervliet 


$440,000 

600,000 

8,001,800 

780,000 

8,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,490,000 

400,000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

180,000 

105  660 

600,000 

800,000 

890,000 

750,000 
800,000 
100.000 
900,000 
100,000 
800.000 
760,000 
800,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
600,000 

ano,ooo 

160,000 
100,000 
900,000 
150,000 
100.000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
900,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
150,(100 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
900,000 
100,000 
600,000 
100,000 
160,000 
150,000 
160,000 
850,000 
900,000 
900,000 
100,000 
900,000 
600,000 
800,000 
900,000 
600,000 
400,000 
600,000 
800,000 
900,000 
600,000 
900,000 
900.000 
500,000 
400,000 
800,000 
950,000 
900,000 
900,000 
400,000 
900,000 
400,000 
8,000,000 

9y),ooo 

950,000 


Total,  88  banks.  Aggregate  capital $38,551,460 

NoTB  ul.— The  Middle  District  Bank  ought  hardly  to  be  included  in  this  list,  as  it  failed  in  1838. 
Jnft  after  its  cliarter  was  extended,  but  before  the  first  contributions  to  the  Safety  Fond  were  due,  and 
More  Ita  liabilities  coald  become  a  charge  upon  the  Fand. 

NoTs  i?.— Charter  of  the  Lockport  Bank  annulled  by  the  Legislature  in  1887. 

Note  C— The  location  of  8acket*s  Harbor  Bank  was  changed  in  1858  to  Baflalo,  and  its  name  shoitl/ 
•ftvwaids  chuged  to  "  Reciprocity  Bank.**  /^  ^  ^  ^  A 
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FIRST  RESOBT  TO  TZ3  SAFETY  FUND. 

The  first  occasion  for  the  use  ot  ciie  Safety  Fund  occurred  in  1837.  Early  it. 
May  of  that  year  injunctions  were  issued  against  three  banks  in  Buffalo — the  City 
Bank  of  Buffalo,  the  Bank  of  Buffalo  and  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1837,  mentioned  above,  the  Chan* 
cellor  authorized  the  Comptroller  to  take  such  measures  as  he  might  deem  neces* 
sary  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  ordinary  notes  of  these  ban&. 

Their  outstanding  circulation  at  the  time  was  reported  by  the  Bank  Conunis* 
sioners  to  be : 

BamcofBaffaio , $121,2M 

ComraercUl  Bank  of  Boffalo 174,782 

City  Bank  of  Buffalo , 187,846 

Total , $418,961 

The  *'  measures  deemed  necessaL  /"  by  the  Comptroller  were  to  authorize  and 
give  public  notice  that  the  bills  of  those  banks  would  be  received  in  payment  of 
canal  toils  and  all  other  debts  to  the  Slate ;  a  measure  which  gave  general  credit 
to  the  bills  in  actual  circulation.  Between  May  8  and  June  80  there  had  been 
redepmed  from  the  Bank  Fund,  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Buffalo,  $21,815 ;  of 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo,  $18^173 ;  and  of  the  City  Bank  of  Buffalo,  $34,495. 
Thpse  advances,  together  with  interest  at  7  per  cent.,  were  repaid  to  the  Safe^ 
Fund  by  the  several  banks  on  whose  account  they  had  been  made. 

In  the  same  year  the  charters  of  two  banks  were  repealed  by  the 
Islatii  pp.  Thene  were  the  Sackefs  Harbor  Bank  (chai'ter  repealed  May  12,  18 
and  the  Lockport  Bank  (charter  repealed  May  15,  1837).  On  the  20th  of  May 
ordera  similar  to  those  iasued  in  theca^eof  the  Buffalo  banks  were  issued  authoriz* 
ing  the  Comptroller  to  take  measures  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  bills  of 
these  banks,  arter  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  bills  of  the  three  banks  against 
which  prior  injanctions  had  been  granted.  The  reported  circulation  of  the 
S  Miket's  Harbor  Bank  at  the  time  was  $154,552;  and  that  of  the  Lockport  Bank, 
$65,172. 

*•  Notice  was  immediately  given  '>y  the  Comptroller  that  the  bills  of  those  banks 
would  be  received  for  canal  tolls,  and  >'A  payments  to  the  State  Ti'easurv.*  ♦  *  ♦ 
and  the  Comptroller  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  mako  any  other  provisioa 
than  that  before  alluded  to  for  the  redemption  of  these  bills,  until  a  general  ar- 
rangement was  entered  into  by  the  banks  for  redeeming  their  bills  in  New  York  City. 
When  this  took  effect  notice  was  given  that  the  bills  of  the  Sacket's  Harbor  and 
Lockpoi-t  banks  would  be  redeemed  ai;  ihe  bank  where  the  Treasury  deposits  are 
kept  in  th«  city  of  Albany."* 

The  charter  of  the  Sacket^s  Harboi^  Bank  was  shortly  afterwards  revived  and 
all  the  charges  on  the  fund  on  account  of  that  bank  were  reimbursed  by  it  as  fol- 
lows: Notes  redeemed,  $92,361;  accrued  interest,  $814.29;  total,  $93,175.29. 

The  charter  of  the  Lockport  Bank,  however,  was  not  renewed.  The  amount 
of  bills  redeemed  from  the  Fund  was  $38,168,  in  addition  to  which  the  bank  itself 
redeemed  at  its  own  counters  some  $30,000.  The  trustees  of  the  bank  paid  over  to 
the  Comptroller,  for  the  benefit  of  tha  Bank  Fund,  $35,189.75,  leaving  unsettled  & 
balance  of  $978.25,  together  with  $2,021.75  accrued  interest,  which  amounts  wer» 
involved  in  controversy  between  the  Comptroller  and  the  bank.  This  vraat 
finally  settled  in  1841  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature  which  recognized  the 
claim  of  the  bank — the  latter  giving  satisfactory  security  for  the  redemption  of  all 
its  outstanding  notes,  and  pledging  itself  to  indemnify  the  Bank  Fund  against  all 
claims  upon  it  on  account  of  any  aeb':»  of  the  bank.  The  Safety  Fund  was  there- 
fore  practically  intact  in  1840  when  Che  first  really  serious  failures  occurred  and 
stood  at  $870,615.76. 

DISASTOOUS  FAILX7BES. 

In  the  years  1840-43  there  came  following,  one  upon  another,  eleven  importaot' 
failures,  viz : 

(1.)    city  Bank  of  Buffalo Feb.  8, 1840. 

(8.)    Wayne  Connty  Bank Dec.,  1840. 

(3.)    Commercial  Bank  of  New  York Sept.,  1841. 

(4.)    Bank  of  Buffalo Nov.  8, 1841. 

(5.)    Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo Nor.  16, 1841. 

(6.)    Commercial  Bank  of  Oswego Dec.  7, 1841. 

(7.)    Watervliet  Bank Mar.  0, 1848. 

(8.)    Clinton  County  Bank Apr.  9, 184je. 

(9.)    Lafayette  Bank Feb.,  1842. 

(10.)  Bank  of  Lyons Sept,  18,1842. 

(11.)  Bank  of  Oswego ,1842. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  three  of  these  the  Comptroller  at  once  proceeded,  ia 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  1837,  to  redeem  the  notes  as  fast  as  presented.    By  the 


•  Comptroller's  Report,  1888,  p.  1«.  '      '"' 
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contributions  of  the  banks  in  January,  1841,  the  fund  was  brought  up  to  about 
1914,000. 

From  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1837  the  Comptroller  considered  it  manifest  that 
the  immediate  redemption  of  notes  of  failed  banks  was  to  be  provided  for  only  so 
long  as  one-third  of  the  Buik  Fund  should  still  be  left  untouched  and  that  until 
further  contributions  were  made  to  the  fund  he  had  at  his  disposal,  for  the  purpose 
of  redeeming  notes,  only  two-thirds  the  aggregate  contributions  up  to  date,  or  less 
than  $610,000.  When  the  Commercial  Bank  of  New  York  failed  in  September,  1841, 
$427,876  of  this  had  already  been  exhausted  in  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  the  City 
Bank  of  Buffalo  and  the  Wayne  County  Bank.  The  redemption  of  the  bills  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  New  York  took  $118,681  more  before  the  close  of  the  year.  This 
left  the  Comptroller  only  about  $60,000  from  the  amount  he  felt  authorized  to 
apply  to  this  purpose,  and  when  the  Bank  of  Buffalo  failed  in  November,  1841, 
with  a  reported  circulation  of  $290,000,*  the  Comptroller  expressed  his  belief  that 
there  was  no  legal  authority  for  undertaking  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  this 
bank. 

The  Bank  Commissioners,  however,  interpreting  the  law  to  mean  that  the 
redemption  of  notes  should  be  provided  for  if  the  liabilities,  over  and  above  the 
assets,  did  not  exceed  two- thirds  of  the  balance  of  the  bank  fund  then  unexpended, 
authorized  the  Comptroller  to  take  measures  for  the  payment  of  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Buffalo.  Tne  immediate  question  in  dispute  was  rendered  of  less  import- 
ance by  the  fact  that  the  Comptroller  had  already  issued  a  call  for  a  further  con- 
tribution of  3^  of  one  per  cent,  from  each  bank,  to  be  paid  on  or  before  Jan.  1^ 
1843,  which  added  $161,899.19  to  the  fund. 

Though  several  other  failures  followed  closelv  on  that  of  the  Bank  of  Buffalo, 
it  was  deemed  impossible  to  utilize  any  portion  of  the  Bank  Fund  for  the  redemp* 
tion  of  their  bills,  the  balance  then  being  only  about  $300,000 — which  must  be  set 
apart  for  the  depositors  and  other  creditors  of  the  banks  previously  failed. 

At  this  juncture  came  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1842,  permitting  the  banks  to> 
anticipate  their  annual  contributions  for  the  next  four,  five  or  six  years  by  advance 
payments  in  which  the  notes  of  anv  of  the  then  insolvent  banks  would  be  received.. 

The  banks  quite  generally  took  advantage  of  this  provision,  as  considerable 
amounts  of  the  bills  of  broken  banks  had  collected  in  tneir  hands,  in  most  cases 
accepted  at  a  considerable  discount,  and  the  opportunity  to  invest  them  at  par  in 
such  shape  that  they  would  be  drawing  7  per  cent,  interest  was  eagerly  seized. 
Within  the  six  months  allowed  them  by  the  act  sixty-four  banks  nad  paid  up 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  in  the  notes  of  the  following  banks— ail  of  whicn 
became  insolvent  subsequent  to  the  Bank  of  Buffalo  : 

Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo $188,588 

Commercial  Bank  of  Oewego 140,880 

WatervIIet  Bank 98,877 

Lewis  Coanty  Bankt 686 

Bank  of  Lyons 26,645 

Lafayette  Bank 14 

Clinton  Coanty  Bank 78,679 

Total $477,609 

In  addition  to  the  $477,609  thus  virtually  redeemed  from  the  Bank  Fund,  the 
Comptroller  exchanged  $100,000  of  7  per  cent.  Bank  Fund  stock  for  $60,000  in  notea 
of  the  Bank  of  Buffalo,  $20,000  in  notes  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo,  and 
$20,000  in  current  funds. 

In  May,  1843,  the  Comptroller  was  enjoined  from  using  any  portion  of  the  Bank 
Fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying  creditors  of  any  bank  that  may  have  become  insolv- 
ent since  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Buffalo,  without  reserving  enough  to  pay  all 
the  creditors  of  the  Bank  of  Buffalo  and  the  three  banks  whose  failures  had  pre- 
ceded it.  The  object  of  this  was,  of  course,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  depositors 
and  other  general  creditor  of  the  City  Bank  of  Buffalo,  the  Wayne  County  Bank, 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  New  York,  and  the  Bank  of  Buffalo.  Until  all  the  debts 
of  these  four  banks  were  provided  for  not  even  the  notes  of  the  banks  that  failed 
later  could  be  redeemed. 

During  the  next  year  the  Comptroller  continued  the  redemption  of  the  notes 
of  the  four  first  mentioned  banks  and  by  Sept.  30,  1844,  the  total  redemptions — in- 
cluding also  the  amounts  received  in  commutation  of  contributions  to  the  safety 
fund  and  the  amounts  for  which  stock  had  been  exchanged — amounted  to  $1,502,- 
170 ;  while  the  bank  fund  on  hand  at  the  same  date  amounted  to  $145,498.72. 

In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  April  28,  1845,  the  Comptroller  issued  stock  for 
the  payment  of  which  the  future  contributions  of  the  remaining  banks  of  the  sys- 
tem were  were  pledged,  and  with  the  proceeds  prepared  to  settle  up  all  charges- 
against  the  Safety  Fund.    June  6th,  1845,  he  gave  notice  that  he  would  redeem  at 

,  *  The  actual  clrcnlation,  as  shown  by  subseqaent  developmeDts,  was  over  $400,000. 
'  t  The  Lewis  Coanty  Bank  was  temporarily  enjoined  during  a  part  of  the  year  1842,  which  aoconntr 
for  ito  appearance  here.    It  shortly  afterwards  resumed  business  ana  thereafter  redeemed  its  own  notes.    T^ 
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Sar  the  outstanding  notes  of  all  insolvent  banks,  and  between  that  date  and  Sept. 
},  1850,  he  did  redeem  such  as  were  presented— amounting  to  about  $113,000—$^,* 
754  of  which  was  by  the  issue  of  slock  and  the  remainder  by  the  payment  of  cash 
from  the  fund.  This  made  the  total  redemptions  on  account  of  the  notes  of  these 
banks,  up  to  Sept.  30,  1850,  as  follows 

City  Bank  of  Bnflalo ^317J07 

WayneCounty  Bank Iia,l3ll 

Commercial  Bank  of  New  York 199,887 

Bank  of  Buffalo 435.M0 

Commercial  Bank  of  Baffalo 186,851 

Commerctal  Bank  of  Oswego l<tS.10S 

Watervliet  Bank 134,107 

Clinton  County  Bank 71,896 

Bank  of  Lyons 53,896 

Lafayette  Bank 88 

Total $1,614,577 

It  would  appear  from  later  reports  that  subsequent  to  1850,  some  1725  was  paid 
out  in  redemption  of  additional  bills  of  these  banks,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  individual  banks  to  which  this  should  be  charged. 

PAYMENT  OF  OTHER  CREDITORS  THAN  NOTE-HOLDERS. 

The  Act  of  1845  recognized  the  liability  of  the  fund  not  only  as  towards  the 
holders  of  the  circulating  notes,  but  also  to  the  general  creditors  of  the  banks  that 
had  already  failed,  and  provided  the  means  for  meeting  tlieir  demands.  It  called, 
first,  upon  the  several  receivers  to  furnish  estimates  of  the  additional  amounts  re- 
(juired  to  enable  them  to  pay  all  their  creditors,  and  directed  the  Comptroller  to 
issue  State  stock  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  against  the  fund. 

In  Dec,  1845,  the  receivers  of  six  banks  reported  that  the  following  amounts 
would  be  required  to  enable  them  to  pay  off  their  creditors  :  Bank  of  Buffalo,  $150,- 
000  ;  Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo,  $435,000 ;  Watervliet  Bank,  $100,000 ;  Commer- 
cial Bank  of  Oswego.  $90,000;  Clinton  County  Bank,  $142,000;  Bank  of  Lj'ons. 
$100,000,  total,  $1,017,000. 

The  method  of  settlement  followed  by  the  Comptroller  was,  in  general,  taking 
up  the  creditors  of  only  one  or  two  banks  at  a  time,  to  pay  all  debts  of  less  than 
$1,000  in  cash,  and  issue  stock  in  payment  of  all  claims  for  larger  sums.  During 
the  few  months  intervening  between  the  passage  of  the  Act  and  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  Sept.  30,  1845,  he  settled  with  all  the  general  creditors  of  three  banks, 
liquidating  claims  to  the  following  amounts:  Bank  of  Buffalo,  $149,241.22;  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  New  York,  $146,129.23  ;  Commercial  Bank  of  Oswego,  $78,351.63 ; 
Total,  $373,722.08— of  which  $69,488  was  by  payments  of  cash  from  the  Fund,  and 
$304,233.69  by  the  issue  of  stock.  This  wu^  the  first  application  of  any  portion  of 
the  Safety  Fund  to  debts  other  than  circulation.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  the 
creditors  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo  were  settled  with  in  full  and  a 
beginning  made  with  the  creditors  of  the  other  banks,  which  were  shortly  after- 
wards disposed  of. 

By  1851  the  following  amounts  had  been  paid  out  in  settlement  of  debts  other 
than  circulation : 

Wayne  CoantyBank $16,077.70 

Commercial  Bank  of  New  York 146«1».28 

Bank  of  BuflEalo 149,«ll.5a 

Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo 484,514  87 

Comm»>rcial  Bank  of  Oswego 78,851.68 

Watervliet  Bank        77,484.00 

Clinton  County  Bank 156,^57.89 

Bank  of  Lyons 40,053.08 

Total $1,088,109.81 

Of  the  whole  eleven  banks  whose  failures  occurred  so  near  together,  only  two 
— the  Lafayette  Bank  of  New  York  and  the  Bank  of  Oswego— found  themselves 
able  to  settle  with  all  their  creditors  and  redeem  all  their  circulating  notes  without 
calling  upon  the  Bank  Fund  for  assistance. 

The  contributions  of  the  solvent  banks  had  by  this  time  so  far  surpassed  the 
current  demands  upon  the  fund  that  by  Sept.,  1850,  the  Comptroller  haci  been  able 
to  call  in  and  pay  off  over  $200,000  of  the  Bank  Fund  stock,  leaving  outstanding  on 
that  date  $715,905.33. 

The  creditors  of  the  banks  having  been  in  this  way  satisfied  either  by  means  of 
payments  from  the  fund  or  the  issue  of  Bank  Fund  stock,  the  Safety  Fund  became 
the  natural  claimant  for  whatever  amounts  should  be  realized  from  the  remaining 
assets  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers,  up  to  the  full  amount  advanced. 

In  December,  1845,  the  receivers  had  reported  the  amounts  of  assets  sold  and 
on  hand,  and  estimated  the  value  of  the  remaining  assets  as  follows :  ^  j 
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Aveeto  at 
Failure. 


Amount 
Uealizod. 


Amnnnt  of  A«- 
eeus  Ld  old. 


Kbtl  mated 

Value  of  Unaold 

AsMta. 


•Citj  Bank  of  Buffalo 

Bank  of  Buffalo 

Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo 

Wayne  Conniy  Bank 

Bank  of  Lyons 

Bank  of  Oswego 

Clinton  County  Bank 

Commercial  Bank  of  New  York.. 

Wateiyliec  Bank 

Commercial  Bank  of  Otwef^o 


$789,017.85 
1,^2]  343.90 
965.068.93 
898,970.89 
985.608.06 
«18,853.!25 
543,4:29.66 
858,471.68 
202,878.91 
607,178.86 


$166,576.08 
8:2,836.69 
172,86:^.64 
56,743.60 
87,444.64 
32,693.00 
76,019.47 
808,838.74 
19,458.78 
80,652.59 


$570,000.00    I      $50,406.00 


456,447, 
246,;auO. 
286.259. 
163,813. 

64,381. 
801,4(15. 
204,187. 

94.(187. 


81  I 
fl«  ; 
34  f 
00 

57    I 
96    I 
49 
19     ' 


49,689.86 

11,584.47 

a 
12,752.65 


10.525.16 


(4)  Receiver  of  the  Bank  of  Oswej^o  unable  to  affix  any  definite  value  to  remaining  assets.  Tliinkd  they 
will  prove  rulttcient  to  pay  all  the'  debts  of  th^  bank  by  the  following  summer. 

{b)  The  C'ommercial  Bank  of  N^'w  Turk  had  already  realised  enough  to  declare  a  dividend  of  TOiC  to  its 
crf-ditors.  Impossible  to  atnai^n  values  to  remaining  assets  ;  bat  thinks  It  quite  probable  ihii  there  will 
«LilJ  ue  a  deficiency  to  be  met  by  the  Safety  Fund. 

After  the  assumption  and  settlement  of  the  debts  of  the  several  banks  by  the 
Comptroller,  the  conversion  of  the  remaining  assets  into  cash  became  slow.  In  some 
instances  the  receivers  advertised  and  sold  the  assets  at  public  auction,  in  which 
-case  the  Comptroller  usually  appointed  an  agent  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
^Safety  Fund  and  bid  in  such  assets  as  seemed  to  be  going  at  a  sacrifice.  In  this  way, 
in  November,  1846,  the  Comptroller  bid  oif  for  $16,900  assets  of  the  City  Bank  of 
Buffalo  of  a  nominal  value  of  $470,000.  Likewise  the  most  of  the  remaining  assets 
of  the  Watervliet  Bank  were  bid  off  by  the  Comptroller.  In  the  cases  where  the 
receiver  continued  the  slow  process  of  collecting  the  assets,  the  proceeds,  after 
expenses  were  deducted,  were  turned  over  to  the  Comptroller  from  time  to  time, 
and  where  the  assets  themselves  came  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  as  fast  as  any* 
thing  was  realized  from  them  it  was  turned  into  the  Bank  Fund.  The  amounts 
thus  realized  between  1845  and  1866  were  as  follows  : 

City  Bank  of  Buffalo $99,996.52 


Watervliet  Bank. 
Bank  of  Lyons. 


Commercial  Banic  of  Oawevo. . . . 
Commercial  Bank  of  New  York  . 
Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo.... 
Banks  not  specified  In  reports.. 


13.256.52 
8.760.60 
2,392.33 
7,188.17 
5,000.00 
6,482.24 


Total $138,077.88 

The  Comptroller  on  several  different  occasions  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  assets  were  not  being  turned  into  money  as  rapidly  or  to  so  large  an  extent 
as  they  might  be  if  m  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  requested  authority  to  sell 
those  still  remaining  m  his  hands  for  what  they  would  bring.  This  authority,  how- 
ever,  was  not  given  him,  and  considerable  amounts  that  could  probably  have  been 
collected  if  they  had  been  given  careful  attention,  were  allowed .  to  remain  uncol- 
lected until  the  statute  of  limitations  effectually  cut  off  all  hope  of  realizing  any- 
thing further.  » 
To  summarize  the  transactions  between  these  insolvent  banks  and  the  Safetv 
Fund  and  to  present  briefly  the  more  important  facts  in  regard  to  each,  the  fol- 
lowing will  prove  valuable : 


Capital 
Stock. 


Circula- 
tion 
allowed. 


Us 
5i 


Circulation 
outstanding  at 

failure,  as 

reported  by 

Receiver. 


Payments  from  the 
Bank  Fund. 


In  re-    |  In 

demption  payment  of 
of  noteo.  I  other  debts. 


Receipts 
from 
assetii, 
paid  to 
Bank 
Fund. 


BALANCE. 


City  Bk.  of  Buffalo 
Wayne  Co.  Bk... 
Obin.Bk.of  N.Y. 
Buk  of  Buffalo. . 
Oom.Bk.of  Buffalo 

OomBkof  Oswego 

Watervliet  Bank. 

Clinton  Co.  Bk... 

Bank  of  Lynns... 
Lafayette  Bank.. 
Oswefco  Bank.... 
Hot  specified. .... 


Total. 


$400,000 
100,000 
500,000 
20J,000 
400,000 

330,000 

290,000 

200,000 

800,000 
500,000 
150,000 


$8,160,000 


$800,000 
150,000 
%0,000 
800,000 
800,000 

285,000 

2S»,000 

200,000 

200,000 
850,000 
175,000 


$8,675,000 


144,892 
181,870 
195,760 
246,662 

216,096 

114,510 

167,781 

80,825 
71,598 
95,450 


j  $122,038     I 
1      17,354  a  J 

120,000 
I    285  000     I 
1      25,000ar 

488,257  c 
(    197,000     ) 
i      11,650  a  > 
21,587  6 

126,77)^ 
j      69,779     I 
1      80,484  a  f 

109,000 


$317,107 
113,131 
139,887 
435,510 
186,861 

168.162 

134,107 

71,896 

62,808 
38 


725 


$1.615.30i 


$16,077.70 
146,129.23 
149,841.22 
421,514.87 

78,351.68 

77,481.09 
156,257 
40,053.08 


$1,068,100.21 


$99,995,521 

7,188.17 

5,000.00 
2,392.33 
13,258.52 

8,960.60 


6,482.24 
$1:38,277.88 


$817,111.48 
129,208.:  I 
878,778.  Oj 
684,781.2-3 
606,375.87 

889,121.00 

196,332.57 

228,153.30 

88,900.48 
3S.00 


|$2,6«6,lga.83 


a.  Claimed  as  belonging  to  the  bank,  mamly  in  the  hands  of  redemption  agenu. 
6.  Held  by  other  banks  as  collateral  security. 

c.  Ahont  $100,000  of  these  notes  were  claimed  as  being  the  property  of  the  bank,  held  by  others  mainly 
tt  cullater.1  Mcnrity.  »         k    k-   j  j  ^  w 
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After  the  failure  of  these  elevea  baaks,  as  already  outlined,  the  Safety  Fund  was 
left  in  such  shape  as  to  a£Ford  little  securit3^  for  the  circulation  of  the  remaining 
banks,  the  future  contributions  being  practicaUy  raort^^aged  to  their  full  extent  br 
the  outstanding  Bank  Fund  stock,  amounting  at  one  time  to  more  than  $900,000. 
To  the  extinguishment  of  this  debt  the  annual  contributions  of  the  remaining- 
banks  were  applied. 

Happily  the  failures  of  the  remaining  period  were  few,  numbering  but  five. 

The  Canal  Bank  of  Albany,  with  a  capital  stock  of  (300,000,  had  outstanding  la 
July,  1848,  when  it  failed,  circulating  notes  to  the  amount  of  $185,531.  But  mean- 
while the  new  Constitution  of  1846  nad  made  the  circulating  notes  a  first  charge- 
upon  the  assets.  The  receiver,  accordingly,  redeemed  the  circulation  at  once,  and 
the  Bank  Fund,  therefore,  did  not  enter  into  the  case  at  all.  So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tainod,  there  was  no  depreciation  of  the  notes  in  the  hands  of  other  banks  or  the 
public  at  the  time  of  the  failure. 

The  Lewis  County  Bank  which  failed  in  November,  1854,  was  not  so  fortunately 
situated.  This  institution,  located  at  Martinsburg,  had  a  nominal  paid-up  capital 
of  $100,000,  and  under  the  existing  law  was  entitled  to  issue  $150,000  circulation. 
How  near  it  came  to  being  a  bank  of  issue,  pure  and  simple,  can  be  determined  from 
its  last  annual  statement  previous  to  failure,  which  reported  the  iiabihties  to  the 
public  to  be  : 

circulation $148,545 

DepoBlto 1,998 

Doe  other  banks  and  corporatlonB 961 

Total $151,504 

At  the  time  the  bank  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  there  were  no  liabili- 
ties whatever  on  account  of  deposits  or  other  debts  than  circulation. 

Although  it  became  apparent  at  once  that  the  receiver  would  be  unable  to  col- 
lect sufficient  funds  to  redeem  the  notes  of  the  bank,  the  Safety  Fund  could  then 
afford  no  assistance.  For,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  all  future  contributions 
to  that  fund  until  after  1860  were  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  Bank  Fund  stock 
which  had  been  issued  in  1845  and  1846  to  settle  with  Ihe  creditors  of  the  bank» 
which  had  then  become  insolvent  Twelve  years  later  arrangements  were  made 
whereby  the  notes  still  outstanding  were  finally  redeemed  from  the  surplus  of  the 
Safejhr  Fund  after  the  payment  of  the  stock  issued  against  it 

The  crisis  of  1857  brought  in  its  train  the  downfall  of  three  more  safety  fund 
banks,  whose  outstanding  circulation  at  the  time  was  reported  as  follows : 

Bank  of  Orleans $900,000 

Beclprocity  Bank  150,677 

Yates  County  Bank 148,958 

Total $508^ 

In  these  cases,  however,  the  assets  were  such  as  to  enable  a  much  larger  part 
of  the  circulation  to  be  redeemed.  By  1860  the  outstanding  notes  had  been  reduced 
in  amount  to : 

Bank  of  Orleans $  7,598 

Beclprocity  Bank 10,744 

Yates  County  Bank 18,715 

Total PRJm 

In  his  report  for  1867  the  Superintendent  of  Banking  states  the  outstanding- 
circulation  of  these  four  latest  failures  to  have  been  reduced  to  $129,409.  The  sur- 
plus fund  remaining  at  his  disposal  after  the  last  of  the  Bank  Fund  stock  had  been 
provided  for  enabled  him  to  declare  a  dividend  of  40  ^  on  these  notes.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  year  so  few  of  the  notes  had  been  presented — mainly  owing,  doubtless, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  notes  of  the  Lewis  County  Bank  in 
the  twelve  years  that  had  elapsed  since  its  failure — that  the  Superintendent  was 
able  to  redeem  in  full  the  certificates  for  the  unpaid  60  %  given  upon  payment  of 
the  first  dividend  to  the  bill-holders.  There  was  then  still  left  a  balance  of  $13, 144.19, 
which  was  paid  into  the  Treasury.  A  part  of  it  was  afterward  paid  to  the  represent 
tative  of  the  Bank  of  Oswego  for  excess  of  contribution  in  18^. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Safety  Fund  to  its  close  the  total  contributiont 
thereto  amounted  to  $3.104,999.51 ;  and  the  total  payments  therefrom— indMdin^ 
not  merely  the  circulating  notes,  but,  as  to  the  earlier  failed  banks,  all  other  liabili- 
ties, comprising  depositors'  accounts — amounted  to  less  than  $3,600,000,  the  re- 
mainder having  been  paid  as  interest  for  advances  to  the  fund  m  1845-6,  to  enable 
it  to  meet  the  extraordinary  losses  of  that  period. 

Defects  and  Remedies. 

Political  Charters. 

The  practice  of  granting  special  banking  charters  gave  way  in  1888  to  a  system 

of  banks  incorporated  under  general  law — a  change  brought  about  largely  by  a 

widespread  reaction  agamst  the  corruption  which  had  crept  into  the  establishment 

and  management  of  the  specially  chartered  banks  during  the  previous  decade. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  up  to  this  time,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  banking  was  a  monopoly ;  and  the  issue  of  u 
charter  for  oank  purposes  was  the  grant  of  an  important  privilege,  for  which  con- 
cessions were  occasionally  reauired  to  be  made  the  State,  but  which  was  more 
cften  included  in  the  general  distribution  of  the  spoils  of  office  among  the  friends 
cf  the  dominant  party  in  the  Legislature.  It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  this 
became  a  favorite  field  for  corruptionists,  and  that  the  legislative  struggles  over 
the  granting  of  bank  charters  were  oftentimes  violent  almost  beyond  descrip- 
tion. 

Even  after  the  legislative  battle  had  been  fought  and  won,  the  distribution  of 
the  stock  was  still  a  matter  for  dispute.  This  was  generally  entrusted  to  the  Bank 
Commissioners  or  to  specially  appointed  agents,  and  was  not  often  managed  in  such 
A  wav  as  to  g^ve  the  best  of  satisfaction.* 

l^or  was  this  most  unsatisfactory  method  of  inaugurating  banking  corporations 
lacking  in  effect  npon  their  subsequent  career.  The  means  and  methods  employed 
in  their  establishment  led  to  unsound  and  often  deceptive  management.  Many  of 
the  banks  chartered  when  the  scandal  was  at  its  highest  were  originally  organized 
and  subsequently  managed  by  a  few  individuals  solely  with  a  view  to  profl table 
speculation  in  their  stock.  That  the  real  strength  of  the  system  was  in  its  older 
banks,  and  its  weakness  in  those  chartered  under  the  conditions  suggested  above, 
3nay  be  gathered  from  a  glance  at  the  table  on  page  291,  where  the  names  of  those 
banks  which  afterward  failed  are  printed  in  italics.  It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the 
twenty-eight  older  banks  rechartered  and  doing  business  under  the  safety  fund  sys- 
tem none  failed.  But  of  the  sixty-four  new  banks  chartered  in  the  seven  years 
following  the  passage  of  the  Safety  Fund  Act  no  less  than  sixteen  afterwards 
failed,  and  the  charter  of  one  other  was  revoked  by  the  Legislature  on  account  of 
its  unbusinesslike  transactions. 

Speculative  Banking. 

Then,  too,  the  period  following  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  Second 
United  States  Bank  was  one  of  excessive  speculation.  There  was  not  only  an  undue 
expansion  of  the  field  of  banking  by  which  banks  were  established  where  no  legiti- 
mate demand  for  them  ever  existed,  but  the  speculative  mania  which  had  fastened 
upon  nearly  every  branch  of  business  involved  the  customers  of  every  banking  insti- 
tution, while  the  competition  among  banks  themselves  led  to  careless  scrutiny  of 
commercial  paper. 

In  this  connection  it  will  prove  most  instructive  to  recur  to  the  table  on  page 
JS91.  Of  the  forty-four  banks  newly  chartered  between  1829  and  1883,  inclusive, 
seven  afterwards  failed ;  while  of  the  twenty  banks  chartered  in  the  speculative 
years  1834-86  no  less  than  ten  afterwards  became  insolvent.  That  record — a 
mortality  of  fifty  per  cent. — shows  more  plainly  than  any  extended  discussion  can 
do  that  the  failures  which  so  shook  the  system  in  1841-42  are  traceable  more  or  less 
directly  to  the  management  of  these  institutions  organized  during  the  era  of  specu- 
lation commencing  early  in  the  thirties  and  culminating  in  the  commercial  crisis 
of  1887-1889. 

Over'i8sue8, 

One  of  the  first  lessons  learned  was  that  the  safety  of  the  system  demanded 
more  perfect  security  against  fraudulent  over-issues  of  circulating  notes. 

Until  1887  the  circulation  of  the  safety  fund  banks  was  limited  by  their  charters 
to  twice  the  amount  of  their  capital  stock.  But  by  the  act  which  authorized  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  further  limitations  were  placed  upon  the  issue  of 
notes,  as  follows : 

CapiUl.  CircQlation.  Capital.  Circa  laUon. 


$100,000 $150,000 

i»,ooo ieo,ooo 

180,000 175,000 

900,000 200,000 

850,000 S85.000 

800,000 SSO,000 

400,000 800,000 


$600,000 $350,000 

600,000 480.000 

700,000 800,000 

1,000,000 800,000 

1,490.000 1.000,000 

8,000,000 1,800,000 


In  1848  the  limit  in  the  case  of  banks  of  more  than  $200,000  capital  was  in- 
•creased  to  the  full  amount  of  their  capital. 

In  the  case  of  the  City  Bank  of  Buffalo  (see  table  on  page  11)  the  actual  re- 
<lemptions  from  the  Bank  Fund  after  failure  exceeded  the  lawful  circulation  by 
$17,107,  and  the  previously  reported  cinmlation  by  nearly  $50,000.  In  the  case  of 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  the  same  city  it  was  ascertained  that  the  amount  of  its 
bank  notes  out  of  its  control  at  the  time  of  the  failure  was  $488,257 — nearly  twice 
the  lawful  issue — though  in  this  case  the  larger  part  of  the  notes  were  returned  to 

*Oii  this  point  the  Bank  CommiMionert,  m  thefr  report  for  1837,  aay  : 

*'  The  dwtributlon  of  bunk  stocks  created  at  the  last  session  has  in  very  few,  if  any,  instances 
been  prodnctlve  of  anything  like  general  sailsracMon.  In  most  msiances  its  fruits  have  been  violent 
contention  and  bitter  personal  animosities,  corrapting  to  the  public  mind  and  destrucure  of  the  peace  and 
faannony  of  society.'^  Digitized  by 
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the  bank  and  the  final  redemptions  from  the  Safety  Fund  fell  within  the  prescribed 
Hmit 

But  the  most  fla^ant  violation  in  the  way  of  fraudulent  over-issue  occurred  in. 
connection  with  the  Bank  of  Buffalo.  This  bank,  having  a  capital  of  (200,000,  was 
lawfully  entitled  to  issue  notes  only  up  to  that  amount.  The  discovery  that  its 
issues  were  $13,000  in  excess  of  this  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  injunction 
granted  in  November,  1841.  A  thorough  examination  of  the  books  and  accounts 
of  the  bank  led  to  the  belief  that  there  were  about  $390,000  outstanding.  The  exact, 
amount  was  never  definitely  ascertained,  but  aside  from  any  amounts  that  may 
have  been  lost  or  that  received  by  the  bank  itself  in  the  settlement  of  its  affairs, 
the  Comptroller  redeemed  from  the  Safety  Fund  no  less  than  $435,540 — $235,540  iik 
excess  oi  the  maximum  prescribed  by  statute. 

The  over-issues  of  these  two  banks  alone — the  City  Bank  of  Buffalo  and  the 
Bank  of  Buffalo— cost  the  Safety  Fund  $252,647  more  than  the  maximum  circula- 
tion to  which  they  were  entitled ;  while  an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  all  the 
insolvent  banks  snowed  that  their  actual  outstanding  circulation  at  the  time  of 
failure  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $600,000  more  than  that  stated  in  their  last 
annual  returns,  a  difference  much  too  great  to  be  due  to  any  actual  increase  in  the 
circulation. 

The  act  of  1843  corrected  the  defect  noted  by  providing  for  issue  by  the  Comp- 
troller in  blank  and  registry  of  all  State  Bank  bills. 

Application  of  the  Safety  Fund. 

The  experience  in  this  regard  has  been  too  fully  given  above  to  make  it  neces* 
sary  here  to  do  more  than  note  how  illogical  was  the  original  use  of  the  Safety  Fund 
to  pay  local  depositors  as  well  as  note  holders  ;  how  disastrous  in  practice  was  the^ 
result,  and  how  this  was  remedied. 

Mistaken  Basis  for  the  Assessment, 

The  Safety  Fund. was  to  be  made  up  and  kept  good  by  an  assessment  (when- 
ever required)  of  one- half  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital  of  the  co- 
operating banks.  It  was  only  in  the  most  imperfect  way  that  in  the  case  of  each  bank, 
after  1887,  its  capital  corresponded  to  its  authorized  circulation ;  while  almost  exclu-> 
sively  it  was  the  smaller  banks  which,  deriving  from  their  circulation  the  greater 
proportion  of  their  profits,  continuallv  kept  near  the  limit  in  this  regard.  As  a  conse- 
quence, not  merely  were  the  strong  banks  unduly  burdened  to  guarantee  the  notes- 
of  the  weak  ones,  but,  since  the  assessment  to  be  paid  by  each  was  unaffected  by 
the  amount  of  its  outstanding  notes,  such  assessment  was  no  obstruction  to  in- 
crease of  circulation.  Had  it  been  based  instead  upon  the  average  amount  of  out- 
standing circulation,  not  merely  would  the  law  more  promptly  have  provider' 
against  over-issues,  but  to  some  extent  the  tax  itself  would  have  been  a  brake  upon, 
excessive  issues.  Such  were  among  the  considerations  which,  at  the  very  outset^ 
were  the  grounds  for  complaints  by  the  larger  New  York  banks,  and  which  would 
doubtless  nave  been  remedied  had  not  an  entirely  different  system  been  adopted 
before  the  safety  fund  plan  itself  had  been  perfected. 

Results. 
As  the  weak  points  noted  became  apparent  the  Legislature  was  prompt  to 
apply  remedies,  as  noted  in  the  chapter  on  legislation  at  pages  288  -290      How  ap- 

?iropriate  and  effective  were  the  means  thus  adopted  can  perhaps  be  so  well  illus- 
rated  in  no  other  way  as  by  the  calculations  below  of  what  would  have  been  the- 
actual  experience  of  the  Safety  Fund  Act  had  it  included  from  the  beginning  the- 
features  which,  on  the  suggestion  of  experience,  were  adopted  by  amendment. 
In  actual  practice  the  Safety  Fund  was  depleted  by  drafts  not  consistent  with 

g roper  legislation  ;  and  which  were  actually  stopped  by  amendment  of  the  law — 
>o  late,  however,  to  prevent  senous  results; 

First, — As  to  obligations  of  banks  accrued  before  April,  1842,  the  Safety  Fund 
was  used  to  pay  depositoi-s  and  other  creditors,  as*well  as  to  redeem  outstanding- 
circulation  ;  and  $1,088,000  was  thus  used  to  pay  debts  other  than  circulation. 

Second.— Frior  to  1843  there  was  no  registry  of  notes  or  safeguards  against  over- 
issues. As  a  consequence  there  were  redeemed  from  the  Safety  Fund  $252,647  of 
notes  m  excess  of  legal  issues,  and  a  much  larger  amount  in  excess  of  reported 
issues. 

Third.— 'On  account  of  these  illegitimate  drafts  the  Safety  Fund  had  to  be  made- 
good  by  loans,  the  interest  on  which  before  they  were  repaid  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  annual  \.^%  assessments  on  bank  capital  was  $500,000. 

Eliminating  these  alone,  the  following  is  a  statement  of  what  the  results  of  the- 
experience  with  the  Safety  Fund  system  would  have  been  had  the  legislation  before 
the  failures  of  1840-42  taken  the  form  of  the  act  as  perfected  by  subsequent 
legislation 

Aggregate  demands  upon  the  fund  :  Circulation,  $1,616,000,  less  S255,000  over- 
issues (which  would  then  have  been  impossible),  or  $1,360,000.    This  demand,  how* 

ever,  would  not  all  have  accrued  at  once.    $413,000  was  on  account  of  banks  faiiixtft 
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f»rior  to  January  1, 1841  ;  $1,100,000  on  account  of  banks  failing  prior  to  January  1, 
842  ;  and  $1,360,000  for  banks  failing  prior  to  January  1,  1848.  Annual  contribu- 
tions being  resumed  as  soon  as  the  fund  was  in  any  way  depleted,  in  January, 
1841.  it  would  have  amounted  to  $1,076,000;  $1,288,000  January  1,  1842,  and 
$1,400,000  January  1, 1848.  The  Comptroller,  being  hampered  by  no  necessity  for 
reserving  a  part  of  the  fund  to  pay  general  creditors,  would  have  been  free  to 
redeem  the  outstanding  notes  of  each  bank  immediately  upon  the  granting  of  the 
Injunction  against  it.  There  would,  therefore,  have  been  no  cause  for  de- 
preciation of  the  bills  of  any  of  these  banks ;  but  all  would  have  been  promptly 
redeemed  at  par.  And  after  all  note-holders  were  paid  there  would  still  have  been 
a  small  surplus,  which  the  regular  one-half  per  cent,  contributions  of  the  banks 
would  soon  have  raised  to  the  required  three  per  cent  Not  only,  therefore,  would 
the  fund  have  been  adequate  to  meet,  as  it  was  presented,  the  circulation  of  the 
banks  that  failed  in  1840-42,  but  would  have  ajfforded  ample  security  for  the 
circulation  of  the  remaining  banks  until  the  expiration  of  their  charters,  redeeming 
at  once  and  in  full  the  notes  of  the  four  banks  which  failed  in  1854  and  1857,  and 
still  leaving  a  surplus  to  be  returned  to  the  contributing  banks  upon  the  expiration 
of  their  charters. 

In  this  summary  nothing  is  said  of  the  first  lien  given  the  notes  of  an  insolvent 
bank  by  the  constitution  of  1846,  which  alone  would  have  reduced  the  charge 
upon  the  Bank  Fund  by  more  than  $800,000. 

Nor  has'the  effect  of  the  individual  liability  of  bank  stockholders,  under  the 
Constitution,  accruing  after  1850,  been  taken  into  account. 

And  a  most  important  factor  is  still  to  be  noted.  The  natural  effect  of  a  system 
can  be  seen  only  when  it  is  allowed  its  natural  development.  Had  not  the  "  Free 
Banking"  system  been  adopted  in  1838,  the  Safety  Fund  assessments  would  have 
been  based  on  a  constantly  widening  basis.  As  it  was,  they  were  paid  on  a  con- 
stantly diminishing  capital,  as  the  charters  of  the  Safety  Fund  banks  expired. 

Taking  these  considerations  into  account,  it  is  plain,  as  the  result  of  calculation 
from  experience  of  36  yeare  (1829 — 1865),  that,  had  the  Safety  Fund  system— as 
perfectea  prior  to  and  in  the  constitution  of  1846 —been  left  untouched  as  that 
upon  whicn  New  York  State  bank  currency  was  based,  not  merely  would  every 
dollar  of  circulation  have  been  kept  good,  but  the  total  assessment  to  keep  the 
fund  good  would  have  averaged  less  than  )^%  on  the  banking  capital,  or  about  %% 
on  the  average  circulation  outstanding. 

Why  the  Safety  Fund  System  wds  Superseded. 
The  system  of  granting  special  charters  had  given  rise  to  such  abuses, 
both  in  the  distribution  of  the  stock  of  the  safety  fund  banks  and  in  their 
subsequent  mansbgement  by  bank  commissioners,  whose  appointment  was  within 
the  field  of  political  spoils,  that  the  whole  system  was  abandoned  and  in  1838, 
a  general  banking  law  enacted,  under  which  individuals  or  associations  with 
requisite  capital  might  engage  in  the  business  of  banking  by  depositing  with  the 
Comptroller  certain  specified  securities  upon  which  circulating  notes  were  issued. 
After  the  passage  of  this  general  law  no  new  special  charters  were  granted,  though 
two  of  the  older  chartered  banks  after  this  entered  the  safety  fund  system  with 
extended  charters. 

The  safety  fund  system  was  thus  the  banking  system  of  the  State  during  the 
years  1829-88— all  the  charters  granted  in  this  period  being  under  it ;  while  from 
1838  until  1866,  when  the  last  charters  expired,  it  was  an  organized,  working  system, 
existing  alongside  the  banks  incorporated  under  the  general  law.  It  is  a  fact  per- 
haps worthy  of  notice  that  this  abandonment  of  the  system  took  place  before 
any  real  failure  had  occurred  to  try  its  strength,  and  was  not  due  to  any  failure  of 
the  safety  fund  to  afford  the  requisite  security  to  the  bill-holder.  On  the  contrary, 
upon  each  of  the  occasions  when  its  assistance  had  been  invoked — involving  the 
redemption  of  the  notes  of  five  different  institutions— it  had  met  every  require- 
ment ;  all  advances  on  account  of  the  suspensions  had  either  been  entirely  restored 
or  were  fast  being  repaid ;  and  not  a  dollar  had  been  finally  lost  on  any  bank  note 
issued  under  the  system  during  the  nine  years  it  had  then  been  in  force. 

BOiVD  DEPOSIT  STSTEZH— ''  FREE  BANKIIVO/' 

For  years  prior  to  1838  the  political  situation  in  New  York  had  been  such  qa  to 
tempt  criticism  of  Safety  Fund  banking  as  something  for  which  the  Federalists 
were  responsible,  and  now  the  Democrats,  after  having  made  the  question  an  issue 
for  several  campaigns,  found  themselves  in  a  position  to  put  into  legislation  the 
counter  theories  they  had  advocated.  The  Free  Banking  Act  of  1838  was  the  ro 
suit ;  to  the  perfection  of  which  was  devoted  such  of  financial  experience  and  tact 
as  could  then  be  utilized  in  behalf  of  a  special  security  system. 

The  Safety  Fund  law  had  been  a  comparatively  novel  application  to  banking 
of  principles  long  familiar  in  the  conduct  of  other  business ;  tne  Free  Banking  Act 
was  the  development  of  the  rival  principle  of  special  security,  which  had  main- 
tained from  time  immemorial  in  the  banking  business  as  welL    Had^the  Safety 
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Fund  not  been  pre-empted  by  their  political  opponents  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
free  banking  advocates  should  not  have  adapted  it  to  their  plans.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, their  criticism  had  been  too  universal  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  adopt  any 
part  of  the  system  they  had  denounced.  As  a  result,  the  Free  Banking  Act  was 
carefully  drawn,  not  merely  to  do  away  with  the  "  monopoly"  which  had  been  de- 
nounced as  an  incident  of  the  Safety  Fund  system,  but  to  exploit  as  far  as  possible 
the  theories  opposed  to  those  upon  which  it  was  based ;  and,  since  the  Safety  Fund 
system  still  continued  in  operation,  a  most  instructive  experience,  under  similar 
conditions,  of  contrasting  systems  was  the  result. 

Legislation. 

183tl.  The  Free  Banking  Act,  based  upon  a  bill  drawn  by  Abijah  Mann,  bears 
date  of  April  18,  1888.  Under  it  indiviauals  or  associations  were  authorized 
to  engSLge  in  the  business  of  banking,  and  to  receive  from  the  Comptroller 
circulating  notes  in  blank,  duly  registered  and  countersignetl,  upon  depositing 
with  him  the  stocks  of  the  United  States,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  of 
any  other  State  approved  by  the  Comptroller,  made  equal  to  a  five  per  cent 
stock  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  bonds  and  mortgages  on  improved,  pro- 
ductive, and  unincumbered  i-eal  estate,  worth  double  the  amount  secured  by 
the  mortgage,  and  bearing  interest  at  not  less  than  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  banks  mi^ht  deposit  stocks  only,  in  which  case  the  notes  were  printed  in  a 
manner  to  indicate  that  they  were  so  secured ;  or  they  mij^ht  deposit  half  stocks  and 
half  bonds  and  mortgages,  when  that  fact  was  likewise  shown  by  the  notes. 

By  this  general  act  each  association  desiring  to  operate  under  its  provisions 
was  authorized  to  fix  its  own  corporate  name ;  determine  the  amount  of  its  capital, 
and  the  period  of  its  corporate  existence ;  designate  the  place  where  its  banking 
operations  shall  be  carried  on,  and  to  provide  by  its  articles  of  association  for  an 
increase  of  its  capital,  should  it  be  so  desired. 

Associations  were  required  to  have  a  paid  up  capital  of  9100,000.  Individuals, 
being  subject  to  unlimited  liability  in  any  event,  were  not  required  to  show  evi- 
dence of  any  special  amount  of  paid  up  carpital ;  and  neither  associations  nor  indi- 
vidual barkers  were  required  to  deposit  any  specified  amount  of  securities. 

In  case  of  failure  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  association  or  individual  issuing 
notes  to  redeem  them  on  demand  at  the  place  where  they  were  made  payable,  after 
ten  days'  public  notice  of  protest  for  nonpayment,  the  Comptroller  was  authorized 
to  apply  the  trust  funds  deposited  for  their  security  to  the  payment  and  redemp- 
ti9n  of  the  notes.  The  State,  however,  was  liable  for  nothing  beyond  the  proper 
application  of  the  securities  pledged. 

Detailed  semi-annual  reports  were  required  to  be  made. 

The  act  of  1888  also  provided  for  a  specie  reserve  of  not  less  than  12^  per  cent, 
to  be  kept  by  each  association,  against  its  circulating  notes. 

1840.  By  the  act  of  May  14,  1840,  uU  banks,  banking  associations,  or  indi- 
vidual bankers,  except  those  located  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  or  Albany,  were  required 
to  arrange  for  the  appointment  of  agents  in  the  city  of  New  York  or  Albany  for 
the  redemption  of  their  notes  at  a  discount  not  exceeding  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

A  wave  of  repudiation,  or  semi-repudiation,  of  Stateindebtedness  having  begun 
in  1839,  as  a  result  of  which  attention  was  drawn  to  the  uncei*tainty  and  undesira- 
bility  of  stocks  of  other  States  as  security  for  notes  issued  under  the  General  Bank- 
ing act,  the  Legislature,  by  the  act  of  May  14,  1840,  excluded  from  future  deposits 
alTstocks  except  those  issued  by  the  State  of  New  York.  This,  however,  did  not 
require  the  stocks  of  other  States  already  on  deposit  to  be  replaced  by  New  York 
State  stocks. 

This  same  act  provided  that  no  association  should  commence  the  business  of 
banking  until  it  had  deposited  with  the  Comptroller  the  securities  required  by  law 
to  the  amount  of  9100,000,  and  effectually  cut  off  the  issue  of  post  notes — a  practice 
which  was  becoming  quite  prevalent— by  aa  express  inhibition  against  any  banking 
association  or  individual  banker  issuing  any  bill  or  note  "  unless  the  same  shall  be 
made  payable  on  demand  and  without  interest." 

The  12J  per  cent,  specie  reserve  recjuirement  was  repealed  by  this  act. 

1841.  The  provisions  of  the  original  act  in  regard  to  the  application  of  "  the 
said  trust  funds  belonging  to  the  makers  of  such  protested  notes  to  the  payment 
and  redemption  of  such  notes*'  having  been  held  to  authorize  payment  in  full  of 
the  holders  of  protested  notes  at  the  expense  of  the  holders  of  tne  remainder  of  the 
circulation,  the  act  of  March  15, 1841,  was  passed,  providing  for  the  ''payment  pro 
rata,  of  all  such  circulating  notes,  whether  protested  or  not." 

By  the  act  of  May  26,  1841,  annual  reports  to  the  bank  commissioners  were 
substituted  for  the  semi-annual  reports  to  the  Comptroller  theretofore  required.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  that  any  bank  having  redeemed  00  per  cent,  of  its  circulation, 
after  two  years' published  notice,  should  receive  from  the  Comptroller  any  securi- 
ties he  may  hola  for  the  payment  of  its  unredeemed  notes. 

1843.  The  "act  to  abolish  the  office  of  Bank  Commissioner,"  April  18, 1848^ 
substituted  for  annual  reports  detailed  quarterly  reports  to  the  Comptroller. 
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1844.  To  guard  more  carefully  the  business  of  indmdual  bankers  it  was  pro- 
vided by  the  act  of  May  6, 1844,  that  no  individual  banker  shall  receive  circulating' 
notes  until  he  shall  have  deposited  with  the  Comptroller  the  securities  re^quired  by 
law  to  the  amount  of  $50,000;  that  every  such  banker  shall  state  in  his  reports 
what  persons,  if  any,  are  interested  with  him;  and  shall  file  with  the  Comptroller  '*  a 
•certificate,  stating  the  town,  cit^,  or  village,  in  which  he  resides ;  and  thereafter  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  such  individual  banker  to  transact  business  under  said  act 
in  any  other  place  than  in  which  he  resides/' 

1846.  The  new  State  Constitution  required  that  provision  should  be  made  by 
law  for  all  notes  circulating  as  money,  and  for  ample  security  for  their  redemption 
in  specie;  also  that  shareholders  of  note-issuing  banks  should  be  individually  re- 
sponsible to  the  amount  of  their  respective  shares  for  debts  contracted  after  Jan- 
uary 1, 1850;  also  that  in  case  of  insolvency  bill  holders  should  be  entitled  to  pref- 
erence in  payment  over  all  other  creditors  of  the  bank,  etc. 

1847.  By  the  act  of  December  4th,  1847,  the  method  of  calling  for  quarterly 
reports  was  so  changed  as  to  require  them  to  be  made  out  after  the  first  of  eacn 
quarter  for  some  day  during  the  preceding  quarter,  then  designated  by  the  Comp- 
troller. 

1848.  By  the  act  of  April  12,  1848,  it  was  required  that  '*  all  banking  associa- 
tions or  individual  bankers,'^ organized  under  the  general  banking  law,  **  shall  be 
banks  of  discount  and  deposit  as  well  as  of  circulation,  and  the  usual  business  of 
banking  shall  be  transacted  at  the  place  where  such  banking  associations  or  indi- 
vidual bankers  shall  be  located,"  as  designated  in  certificate,  *'  and  not  elsewhere  ;** 
and  in  each  report  it  is  required  to  be  stated  that  **  the  business  of  said  association 
or  banker  has  oeen  transacted  at  such  location." 

This  same  act  required  that  New  York  stocks  thereafter  deposited  should  be, 
or  be  made  equal  to,  six  per  cent,  stock,  instead  of  5  per  cent,  as  theretofore.  The 
basis  of  mortgages  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  seven  per  cent.,  in  amount  not 
exceeding  two-fifths  the  value  of  the  lands  exclusive  of  buildings,  and  no  mortgage 
'x>  be  for  a  greater  amount  than  $5,000. 

1849.  The  Legislature  in  1849  (April  5)  passed  a  comprehensive  act  proviiliug 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  double  liability  of  stockholders  of  banks  ana  banking 
associations  subsequent  to  Jan.  1,  1850,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  1846. 

By  the  act  of  April  10th,  1849,  United  States  6  per  cent,  stock  were  admitted 
for  deposit  on  equal  terms  with  New  York  stocks,  except  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  stocks  deposited  must  still  be  New  York  State  stocks.  * 

1850.  By  the  act  of  April  10, 1850,  the  method  of  final  distribution  of  funds 
arising  from  s:ile  >(  securities  deposited  by  associations  or  individual  bankers  whicii 
shall  have  failed,  was  more  definitely  prescribed.  After  the  expiration  of  six  years 
after  sale  of  the  securities,  the  balance  of  the  fund  remaining  after  six  weeks*  pub- 
lished notice,  was  to  be  put  to  the  credit  of  outstanding  certificates  if  the  notes 
previously  redeemed  had  not  been  redeemed  at  par;  otherwise,  turned  over  to  the 
association  by  which  they  had  been  deposited. 

1851.  By  the  act  of  April  12,  1851,  **To  organize  a  Bank  Department,*'  the 
appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Banking  was  authoiized,  to  whom  all  reports 
were  thereafter  made. 

By  the  act  of  April  15,  1851,  the  city  of  Troy  was  added  to  the  redemption 
cities,  and  the  maximum  discount  at  redemption  agencies  reduced  to  onerfourth  of 
one  per  cent. 

1863.  By  the  act  of  April  20,  1868,  bonds  and  mortgages  were  finally  discaraed 
as  a  bsisis  for  circulation,  and  securities  for  disposit  restricted  solely  to  stocks  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  of  the  United  States,  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  which 
tnight  be  United  States  stock. 

Experience. 

By  January  1,  1830,  48  persons  or  associations  had  filed  the  reauisite  certificates 
in  th«)  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  amount  of  capital  subscribed  by  them 
was  $10,838,175,  the  total  amount  of  stocks  transferred  as  security  for  circulating^ 
notes  by  the  16  associations  which  had  commenced  operations  was  91,170,090,  and 
the  total  amount  of  mortgages  transferred  was  $422,910;  about  975,000  were  rejected 
as  unsatisfactory.  The  amount  of  circulation  actually  issued  at  that  time,  how. 
ever,  wiis  but  $396,300.  By  December  1,  1839,  the  number  of  associations  had  in- 
creased to  183,  of  which  76,  with  a  total  capital  of  $21,000,000,  and  circulation  of 
about  $6,000,000,  were  in  full  operation. 

Already,  however,  it  was  evident  that  all  would  not  be  smooth  sailing.  The 
Comptroller,  in  his  report  for  1840,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  sort  of  bank- 
ing mania  seemed  to  prevail,  at  the  extent  and  possible  results  of  which  the  com- 
munity was  becominff  alarmed.  One  bank  had  already  been  wound  up  during  the 
year,  fortunately  without  loss  to  the  bill  holders ;  and  similar  results  in  the  case  of 
two  others  were  in  prospect.  The  Comptroller,  realizing  that  if  in  these  early 
canes  of  failure  the  securities  proved  adequate  to  meet  the  circulation,  additional 
confidence  in  the  circulation  would  result,  made  evei^y  effort  to  secure  that  end.  ^^ 
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Before  the  first  of  January,  1841,  eight  banking  associations  had  ceased  to  do 
business.  Four  of  these,*  discontinued  without  loss  to  the  holders  of  their  circu- 
lating notes.  The  securities  of  one  other— tlie  Tenth  Ward  Bank — were  sold  and 
produced  sufficient  to  pay  04  cents  on  the  dollar.  In  the  csuse  of  ihe  bank  of  Tono- 
wanda  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  secnritiHs  was  such  I'mt  th«»  dividend  oa 
the  notes  was  but  68  percent.  £^ch  of  the  other  banks — 'liie  Farmers*  Bank  of 
Seneca  County  and  The  Millers*  Bank  (Clyde) — had  two  clas-es  of  bills  m  circula- 
lation  ;  those  issued  on  the  security  of  State  stocks  alone,  and  those  based  on  Stat& 
stocks  and  mortgages.  In  the  case  ot  each  bank  the  proceeds  of  the  securities  wer& 
sufficient  to  redeem  in  full  the  notes  issued  upon  the  pledge  of  State  stocks  alone  ; 
but  of  those  secured  by  stocks  and  real  estate,  the  notes  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  wer& 
redeemed  at  74  per  cent,  and  those  of  the  MilleiV  Bank  at  94  per  ceu*. 

This,  however,  was  only  a  beginning  of  the  failures.  Eighteen  more  followed 
in  the  course  of  the  next  year.  Those  notes  secured  by  deposit  of  State  stocks  wer& 
redeemed  at  an  average  discount  of  20  per  cent.,  and  those  secured  by  stocK  and 
real  estate  at  a  discount  of  about  25  per  cent. 

In  1844,  the  Comptroller  reported  that,  up  to  that  date,  93  free  banks  had  de- 
posited securities  and  received  and  issued  circulation.  Of  these,  eight  had  volun- 
tarily closed  business  and  retired  their  circulation.  Twenty-six  had  failed,  and  their 
cii*culation,  amounting  to  in  the  aggregate  to  $1,197,547,  was  taken  up  by  the  Comp- 
troller at  an  average  of  76  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  remainiag  59  associations  uiid 
individuals  had  on  deposit  with  the  Comptroller,  rvew  York  State  stocks  amount- 
ing to  11,774,434;  stock,  $52,000;  cash,  $17,731;  stocks  of  Mich.,  Ind.,  U.  S.,  111. 
Ark.,  Ala.,  Ky.,  and  Me.,  of  the  nominal  value  of  $3,744,829,  but  then  valued  by  the- 
Comptroller  at  $2,745,156.t 

By  1848  the  number  of  free  banks  was  fifty-three,  and  of  individual  bankers 
fiftv-one,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  $9,993,762  against  securities  amounting^ 
to  $10,640,182.  Of  these  securities,  $7,627,092  were  New  York  State  stocks,  $114,000 
United  States  stocks,  $1,514,979  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  the  remainder,  except 
$49,906  cash,  consisted  of  stocks  of  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Alabama  and 
Michigan.  In  1848  the  Legislature,  admonished  bv  the  insufficiency  of  the  security 
in  the  case  of  earlier  failures,  made  a  change  in  the  law,  requiring  that  thereafter 
only  New  York  stocks,  made  equal  to  six  per  cent,  and  bonds  and  mortgages  bear- 
ing seven  per  cent  interest  on  real  esta  te  to  the  extent  of  two-fifths  of  the  value  of 
improved  real  estate,  exclusive  of  the  buildings  thereon,  could  be  received  as 
securitv  for  circulation. 

Millard  Fillmore,  Comptroller,  in  his  report  dated  December  30, 1848,  made  just 
after  his  election  as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  states  that  the  averas'e 
amount  for  which  bonds  and  mortgages  held  as  security  for  circulation  had  sold 
during  the  previous  ten  years  was  67.71  per  cent.,  while  five  per  cent.  New 
York  State  stock  had  sold  at  an  average  of  92.86  per  cent.  Ue  recommended 
legislation  providing  for  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  bond  and  mortgage  security 
and  the  substitution  of  New  York  State  stocks. J 

In  his  report  for  1844  the  Comptroller  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  **during 
the  past  year  a  number  of  applications  have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of 
individual  banks  at  points  remote  from  the  general  channels  of  business,  and 
where  no  necessity  seemed  to  exist  for  banking  facilities.  Man3r  of  these  individual 
banks  have  originated  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  some  in  Albany.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  redemption  at  a  discount  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  allowed  by  law  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  principal  inducements  for  establishing  banl  a  of  this  description. 
The  notes  are  signed  and  circulated  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  by  fixing  the 
place  of  redemption  at  some  inaccessible  point,  the  holder  is  compelled  to  ^o  to  the 
office  where  the  note  was  really  issued  in  Wall  Street,  and  pay  half  of  one  percent 
for  its  redemption.  If  all  the  banks  in  the  State  were  required  to  redeem  their 
notes  at  par  m  the  City  of  New  York,  the  motive  for  multiplying  these  shaving- 
shops  would  probably  be  removed." 

Considerable  importance  attaches  to  the  practice  which  had  thus  developed  of  es- 
tablishing banks  for  circulation  purposes  only,  which  did  no  real  banking  business: 
In  a  report  made  by  a  Senate  Committee  in  1845  the  names  of  eight  such  associations 
are  given,  whose  combined  capital  amounted  to  $377,000;  loans  and  discounts^ 
$37,920 ;  and  circulation,  $545,000.  "  It  really  cx>uld  never  have  been  the  intent  of 
the  Legislature,"  continues  the  report,  *•  to  authorize  the  creation  of  such  banks  as 

•  The  Willouffhby  Bank  (Brooklyn);  The  Farmers'  Bank  of  Penn  Tan;  The  N.  Y.  City  Tru«.t  and 
Banking  Co.,  and  The  Chelsea  Bank. 

tPlndinsr  the  email  banks  unsafe,  the  Les^slatare  in  1844  reqalred  Individaal  bankers  to  depoFit 
secnritlesto  the  amount  of  at  least  $50,000;  and  associations  to  the  amoant  of  $100,000,  before  they  wer» 
entitled  to  any  notes  for  circulalion. 

t  The  Supenniendent  of  Banks,  In  his  report  for  1854,  sats  upon  the  same  subject :  **  It  fs  believed 
that  all  the  bonds  and  mortgages  that  have  been  sold  under  the  provisions  of  the  free  banking  law,  feiooe 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  18.%,  nave  not  produced  over  75  per  cent.,  in  cash,  on  their  par  value. 

**  The  experience  of  sixteen  years  has,  therefore,  demonstrated  the  fact  that  bonds  and  inortga|(es  do 
not  prove  to  be  a  certain  and  ample  security  to  bill  liolders,  and  it  cannot  be  sappoeed  that  bonds  and 
mortgaees  can  be  negotiated  or  converted  into  cash,  on  short  notice,  by  the  tapenntendenc  at  tiieir  nar 
talue.'^ 
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these ;  and  if  they  now  have  legal  existence,  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  sound  pol- 
icy to  permit  their  continuance,  or  to  sanction  the  establishment  of  others  of  like 
character." 

The  legislation  of  1848,  providing  that  *'  all  banking  associations  and  indi- 
vidual bankers  shall  be  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  as  well  as  of  circulation/'' 
was  an  attempt  to  do  away  with  these  "circulation"  banks.    It  seems,  however,. 


to  have  been  ineffectual. 


Following  10  a  tabular  statement  of  data  as  lo  failed  banks  under  Free  Banking  system. 


Banks. 


Circular 

tion  Out-  I  Rate. 

standing, 


|ll,ao:)  a 
15.485  a 

137,880  6 
45,090  a 
97,848  b 

1,900  a 

606a* 

28,846  b 

8,051a 
60,990  6 

6,980  a 
65,0-^  a 
81,766  6 

8,646  a 
50,104  6 

3,224  a 
74,893  a 
16.825  6 

8,900  a 
58,019  6 

6,181  a 
87,418  6 
19,720  a 
04.890  6 
66,285  6 
47,760  a 
27,490  6 
19,702  6 
40,475  6 
10,409  a 
46,150  a 
41,627  6 
19.285  6 
11.240  a 

2.890  a 
24.825  6 

2,582  a 


Loes. 


Banks. 


Circula- 
tion Out- 
standing. 


Rate. 


Loss. 


Tenth  Ward  Bank... 
Bank  of  Tonawanda. 

KiUer's  Bk.  of  Clyde 

Fanners'  Bank  of 

Seneca  County.... 

City  Trust  A  Bkg.Co. 
Chelsea  Bank 


AUeganyCo.Bank.. 

Bk.  America,  Buffalo 
Bk.  Commerce,  Buff . 
Bank  of  Lodl 


Bank  of  Clean 

Bk.  Western  N.Y... 
Binghamton  Bank... 

Cattaraugus  Co.  Bk. 

Erie  County  Bank. . . 

Mechanics'  Bk.,Buff. 

Kerchants' £xc.  Bk. 

Phoniiz  Bank.  Buff.. 
Staten  Island  Bank.. 

St.  Lawrence  Bank. . 

Union  Bank.  Buffalo. 
U.  S.  Bank,  Bull alo.. 
Washington  Bk .  Buff. 
New  York  Bkg.  Co.. 
Slate  Bk.  N.Y.Buff . 
F'ui'TS'Bk.of  Orleans 
Clinton  Bank 


1840 
1840 

1840 

1840  ] 

1840 
1840 

1841 
1841 
1811 
1841 

1811 
\M\ 
1841 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1841 
1841 

1841 

1841 
1841 
1811 
1842 
1812 
1841 
1844 


94 

678 

66 

4,055 

94 

8,243 

Par 

74 

Pftr 

7,100 

Par 

25 

5S0 

50 

11,673 

86 

1,956 

70 

16,541 

78 
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*  This  case  i<;  one  of  deterioration,  during  years  of  delay,  in  securities  left  to  redeem  a  remnant  of 
circulation,  the  bank  having  itself  redeemed  at  par  all  of  its  circulation  ttiat  it  could  reach,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  $C05  noted,  never  being  in  fact  presented  for  payment. 

0.  Secured  by  pledge  of  stocks  alone. 

6.  Secured  by  pledge  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  mortgages. 

Defects  and  Remedies. 

Ten  years'  experience  under  the  safety  fund  system  made  it  possible  to  avoid 
from  the  very  origin  of  the  free  banking  system  numerous  mist^es  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  involved.  But  even  w^ith  this  advantage  the  novel  conditions- 
resulting  from  the  new  legislation  developed  peculiar  defects. 

First, — It  was  found  that  the  acceptance  of  public  stocks  other  than  those  of 
New  York,  tended  to  create  a  market  in  New  York,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  bank 
circulation,  for  stocks  which  were  otherwise  comparatively  unsalable.  As  & 
conseauence,  when  by  the  failure  of  banks  depositing  them,  State  officials  attempted 
to  realize  upon  them,  the  result  was  disastrous,  and  note  holders  suffered  heavy 
losses. 


*It  isbeliered  that  this  provision  of  the  law  Is  in  many  cases  entirely  evaded.  The  quarterly  report» 
received  show  that  they  are  not  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  having  neither;  or  if  1  hey  have,  it  is  a 
mere  nominal  sum  incorporated  into  their  reports  to  comply  with  the  form  and  not  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

They  are  mere  banks  of  circulai ion,  and  are  esUbliHhed  for  that  purpose  alone.  The  businetts  of 
circulating  their  notes  \r.  done  ezclui'ively  through  ngents  and  brokers  m  commercial  cities  distant  from 
the  location  of  the  bank.  In  many  in'>tance6,  it  is  t»elieved,  the  bMnlcer  do«»s  not  even  »ign  the  notes  issued 
from  this  department  and  put  in  circulation,  but  tfivcs  that  power  ro  an  agent.  *  *  *  In  this  manner 
are  evaded  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  184H,  which  makes  it  obligatory  for  banlcs  and  tmnkers  to  transact 
their  usual  business  at  the  places  where  they  are  located. 

These  banks  afford  no  facilities  in  the  hiisiiivi«s  portion  of  the  community,  and  In  a  time  of  pressure 
or  embarrassment  in  the  money  market,  not  iin frequently  allow  their  notes  to  be  discredited,  therebj- 
czeattDg  a  panic  and  subjecting  the  bill  holders  to  \o^ii^^.— Report  qf  Comptroller,  1851.      /^^  ^^^^,^1^ 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  sales  of  securities  prior  to 
Jan.  1,  1849 : 

$440,000  Indiana  stock  sold  for $290,381.95,  or  48.06  per  cent 

98»,000  ininota  stock  sold  f  r 117,498.95,  "  49.18  ** 

17e,000  Arkansas  stock  sold  for 108,446.00,  *'  68.77  " 

ett,000  Michljean  stocksoldfor 48,147.50,  "  7«.95  " 

7fl,O0O  Alabama  stock  sodfor 66,149.80,  "  71.00  ** 

957,655  New  York  stock  sold  for 980,148.64,  "  99.86  " 

479,068  Bonds  and  Mortgages  sold  for 890,961.00,  ''67.71  '* 

$1,780,648.  Total $1,104,044.14,  "  68.61       *• 

Second.^ A  similar  result  attended  the  use  of  bonds  with  mortgage  collateral 
afl  a  basis  for  currency.  On  sudden  forced  sale,  no  matter  how  good  the  security, 
they  were  frequently  sacrificed  at  less  than  their  face.  Again,  it  was  found  that 
ordinary  precautions  were  not  sufficient  to  insure  a  proper  margin  in  steady  v^ue 
of  real  estate  collateral  above  the  bond  to  secure  which  it  was  mortgaged. 

r/iird.— The  business  of  currency  issue  being  thus  encouraged  witiiout  reference 
to  its  connection  with  discount  or  other  financial  business,  an  incentive  was  offered 
to  sanguine  and  visionary  individuals  to  exploit  their  credit— with  results  scarcely 
less  disastrous  to  themselves  than  to  the  community  whose  busiaess  they  helped 
•demoralize. 

Fourth. — The  law  encouraged  petty  banking  under  more  or  less  amateur 
tnanogement,  with  the  resulting  certainty  of  frequent  petty  failures  however  sound 
might  be  general  conditions. 

Fifth.— No  adequate  distinction  was  made  between  security  and  availability. 
The  result  was  that  any  serious  strain  must  force  upon  the  market  a  large  amount 
of  securities,  the  sale  of  which  below  their  i>ar  or  valuation  by  the  State  officials 
was  as  inevitable  as  was  the  consequent  result  of  somewhat  of  loss  to  noteholders. 

Sixth. — There  was  a  tendency  to  rigidity  of  circidation.  Though  the  securi- 
ties accepted  by  the  bank  department  were  in  general  procurable  at  such  rates  as 
did  not  involve  either  large  premiums  or  peculiarly  low  interest,  yet  any  prompt 
response  to  legitimate  demands  for  more  currency  was  none  the  less  obstructed. 
Experience  elsewhere  has  shown  that  a  20  to  25  per  cent,  increase  in  the  wants  of 
a  community  at  one  season  of  the  year  above  tnose  of  another  is  not  unusual  or 
abnormal.  For  the  banks  to  create  a  new  investment  demand  for  securities  equal 
to  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  their  circulation  would  be  as  sure  to  involve  some- 
what of  a  rise  in  price  as  would  the  throwing  of  an  equal  amount  of  securities  upon 
the  market,  when  the  currency  was  no  longer  needed,  bring  about  a  substantial 
•depreciation.  To  make  the  process  pay,  interest  upon  the  additional  currency 
thus  secured  for  the  short  time  involved,  must  be  sufficient,  not  merely  to  provide 
oompensatory  interest,  but  to  make  up  for  the  loss  thus  involved.  In  practice 
this  was  prohibitory,  and  increase  of  currency  was  ordinarily  limited  to  such  as 
might  be  obtained  by  the  deposit  of  whatever  securities  a  bank  might  happen  to 
have ;  while  the  possession  of  securities  Involved  a  tendency  to  keep  them  on  de- 
posit at  the  Bank  Department,  and  to  take  out  the  full  amount  of  currency  even 
during  the  season  when  there  was  little  demand  for  it.  The  actual  result  was  the 
natural  one — a  practical  rigidity  of  free  bank  circulation — not,  however,  so  great 
.as  has  of  late  been  the  case  under  the  National  banking  system,  which  the  sacrifice 
involved  in  government  bond  investments,  and  the  effect  of  Federal  legislation 
intentionally  prescribing  rigidity,  has  left  a  petrifaction. 

Seventh. — There  was  an  absolute  lack  or  mutual  support  among  the  banks  of 
the  system.  As  a  result,  however  it  might  be  perfected  without  remedying  this  de- 
fect, from  time  to  time,  in  individual  cases,  noteholders  would  suffer  petty  losses. 
Experience  showed  that  this  was  the  case,  and  the  uncertainty  thus  kept  alive  as  to 
the  safety  of  well  secured  notes,  was  much  more  serious  than'  the  actual  loss  suf- 
fered. 

REMEDIES. 

The  ^r«f  defect  noted  was  corrected  by  the  act  of  1840,  to  which  reference  has 
Already  been  made,  restricting  the  state  stocks  admitted  on  deposit  to  those  of  the 
State  of  New  York  alone  (even  United  States  stocks  not  being  accepted  until  1849), 
And  the  earlier  basis — ^a  5  per  cent,  stock  at  par — having  proved  too  high  a  rating, 
the  act  of  1848  raised  the  basis  to  6  per  cent.  As  to  second,  it  was  not  until  18o3 
that  the  Leg^islature  went  so  far  as  to  discard  mortgages  altogether  as  a  basis  for 
circulation ;  but  the  terms  upon  which  they  might  oe  accepted  were  earlier  made 
so  strict  as  effectually  to  discourage  their  deposit.  The  third  and  fourth  of  the 
defects  noted  were  to  a  certain  extent  corrected  by  the  legislation  of  1840  and  1844, 
requiring  associations  to  deposit  at  least  $100,000,  and  individual  bankers  at  least 
#50,000,  m  approved  securities  before  they  could  receive  blank  circulating  notes. 

As  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  the  points  noted  above  no  reform  was  ever 
had.  As  to  the  margin  of  availability,  a  mere  limitation  of  notes  to  be  issued  to  say 
^  or  some  other  per  cent,  less  than  par  or  official  valuation  would  be  perfectly 
oasy,  and  if  carried  to  the  proper  extent  would  meet  the  difficultv. 

As  to  the  comparative  rigidity  of  the  circulation,  this  is  a  defect  involved  in 
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the  system  itself,  and,  with  all  its  faults,  58  not  without  somewhat  of  compensation— 
ftou^h  it  seems  generally  agreed  that  the  balance  of  considerations  is  against 
rigidity. 

As  to  the  seventh  defect  noted,  the  mutual  support  desirable  to  perfect  in  this 
regard  the  free  banking  system,  would  have  been  so  much  less  than  that  necessary 
in  the  Safety  Fund  system  (where  such  mutual  support  was  the  luam  security 
offered)  that  it  could  have  been,  and  probably  would  have  been,  provided  in  some 
one  of  numerous  practicable  ways,  wnich  would  not  have  been  complicated  in  ad- 
ministration or  burdensome  to  the  banks. 

Results. 

In  the  case  of  free  banking,  as  earlier  in  the  Safety  Fund  experience,  legisla- 
tion, to  remedy  such  defects  as  were  disclosed  by  experience,  was  on  the  whole 
prompt  and  effective,  as  noted  at  pages  800  and  801. 

It  was  during  the  first  twelve  years  that  were  suffered  most  of  the  disasters 
which  were  afterwards  made  impossible.  Abstracting  as  to  banks  which 
failed  before  1850  the  results  shown  at  page 803, it  is  found  that  for  twelve  years, 
with  an  average  circulation  of  $6,000,000,  the  actual  loss  to  noteholders  was  for 
the  whole  period  $826,000,  or  $27,300  per  year — less  than  half  of  one  per  cent. 
on  the  average  circulation.  For  the  latter  period,  1851-65,  the  total  failures 
resulted  in  an  average  loss  of  $4,800  per  annum  upon  an  average  circulation  of 
$22,000,000  outstanding  ;  while  the  experience  ot  the  last  few  years  seems  to 
indicate  that,  with  the  exception  of  i-are  petty  losses  of  a  small  part  of  the  circula- 
tion of  individual  banks,  there  wei*e  no  other  against  which  to  perfect  the  security 
of  the  system  it  was  necessary  to  provide. 

In  its  experimental  days  the  Free  Banking  jystem  had  made  but  a  poor 
showing  in  comparison  with  its  Safety  Fund  rival  * ;  but  after  it  had  been 
perfected  in  the  light  of  experiment,  it  was  so  nearly  a  secure  system  as  to  have 
oeen  accepted  with  universal  approval  as  the  model  upon  which  National  banking 
should  be  planned. 

SAFETY  FUltfD  ▼•.  BOND  DEPOSIT. 

(a)  AS  TO  SECURITY. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  systems  so  thoroughly  tested  in  New  York  State  seems 
to  leave  little  room  for  preference  between  them  on  the  mere  matter  of  securitv. 
From  its  very  nature,  being,  as  it  were,  a  Lloyds  Insurance  system,  the  Safely 
Fund  plan  avoided  from  the  first  the  one  defect  In  this  regard  which  in  the  case  of 
of  the  Free  Banking  system  remained  uncorrected  to  the  end — that  of  unsupported 
responsibility  of  individual  petty  institutions  and  of  separate  petty  funds. 
The  losses  on  this  account  had,  however,  proved  so  petty  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  Free  Banking  system,  and  so  easy  and  certain  would  have  been  a 
remedy  had  the  matter  ever  become  a  serious  one,  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  consider 
it  as  a  make-weight  in  the  comparison.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that,  in  its 
perfected  shape,  each,  the  Safety  Fund  and  the  Bond  Deposit  system  of  New  York, 
was  satisfactory  as  regards  the  secunty  of  the  circulation. 

(b)  AS  TO  COST. 

In  this  regard  the  essential  comparison  is  between  the  net  expense  and  trouble 
to  banks,  connected  with  similar  amounts  of  circulation  under  the  respective  sys- 
tems, Eliminating  features  common  to  both,  this  comes  down  to  a  comparison  of 
the  average  rate  of  the  insurance  assessment  required  by  the  safety  fund  system 
and  the  average  loss  by  the  investment  requirements  of  the  bond  deposit  plan.  So 
long  as  the  reauired  safety  fund  assessment  was  above  one-half  per  cent,  annually, 
and  the  bond  deposits  permitted  to  be  made  in  a  large  range  of  investment  securi- 
ties, the  bond  deposit  plan  was  undoubtedly  at  least  as  economical  as  the  other. 
But  m  the  face  of  expeiience  showing  that  the  safety  fund  plan  as  perfected  would 
have  required  less  than  |  per  cent,  annual  insurance  assessment  upon  circulation — 
while  it  had  proved  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  bond  deposit  system  safe,  to 
limit  the  securities  deposited  to  a  few  of  gilt  edged  classes— the  comparison  steadily 
turns  in  favor  of  superior  economy  of  the  safety  fund  system. 

(C)  AS  TO  ELASTICrrY. 

As  compared  with  (b),  which  includes  expense  directly  paid  by  the  banker,  this 
head  involves  the  opportunities  offered  him  to  serve  the  public.    For,  whatever 

*  IntheMCQrttyof  the  poblic  under  each  system,  our  experience  m  the  failure  of  ten  Safety  Fund 
bftnkt,  and  about  three  times  that  number  of  free  banks,  proves  that  the  contributions  of  half  of  one  per 
cent,  annually  on  the  capital  of  the  Safety  Fund  Banks,  has  thus  tar  afforded  as  much  protection,  as  the 
depoait  with  the  Comptroller,  by  the  free  i>anks.  of  a  sum  nominal Iv  equal  to  all  the  bills  issued  to  them, 
llwillbeseen,  by  reference  to  a  statement  nnder  the  head  of  insolvent  free  banks,  that  the  loes  to  bill 
kolden,  on  tbesoppoaition  that  all  the  securities  had  been  stocks  of  this  State  and  bonds  and  mortgages, 
would  hare  been  over  10  per  cent,  while  the  actual  loes  has  been  nearly  89  per  o^ut.'-OornpCroiUr  A,   CL 
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may  be  speculative  rates  of  interest  caused  by  plethora  or  stringency  of  currency, 
the'legritimate  borrower  is  mainly  interested  in  the  rate  at  which  during  theseiisoos 
when  h»i  most  needs  advances  he  can  secure  them  ;  and  this  depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  relative  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  an  increase  of  currency  can 
be  had  to  meet  temporary  business  demands. 

Elasticity  is  the  essential  feature  of  a  safety  fund  as  compared  with  a  bond  de- 
posit system.  The  limitations  upon  elasticity  —  obstructions  to  temporary  in- 
crease of  circulation  —  are  noted  at  page  804  above.  It  only  remains  here  to 
•compare  the  actual  results  of  these  two  systems  co-existing  in  the  same  State, 
•under  similar  circumstances,  duinng  the  years  when  both  were  in  successful  opera- 
tion. The  two  diagrams  which  follow  are  their  own  best  explanation,  und  the 
character  of  the  exhibit  is  so  marked  that  comment  is  superfluous. 
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•STATUS  WHEN   SVPPRESSEO  BY  FEDERAL  E.E01SLATI0.V. 

Such  had  been  the  career  of  New  York  State  bank  currency,  which  was  arbi- 
trarily closed  by  the  act  of  1863,  providing  for  national  banks  and  their  currency-, 
and  by  later  acts,  including  that  of  1865,  by  which  State  bank  notes  were  driven 
by  a  ten  per  cent,  tax  from  the  rivalry  they  still  maintained.  The  experience  had 
been  most  instructive,  and  its  results  most  satisfactory— creditable  alike  to  the 
business  habits  and  legislative  aptitude  of  the  State. 

Under  the  old  charters  securing  a  monopoly  of  bankmg  in  a  comparatively 
few  large  institutions,  durmg  the  first  quarter  century— 1791-1815— no  noteholder 
had  lost  a  dollar.  Even  during  the  next  foui'teen  years  of  indiscriminate  bank- 
ing—1815-1829— the  loss  to  noteholdei-s  had  averaged  less  than  1^  per  cent.,  and 
probably  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  circulation. 

The  Safety  Fund  act  then  ran  twelve  years— 1829-1841— before  a  single  note- 
holder suffered— though  the  panic  of  1837  had  meanwhile  swept  the  country,  and 
-with  the  amendments  to  the  Safety  Fund  act  that  were  promptly  made  as  ttair 
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necessity  was  developed,  not  merely  were  the  actual  losses  to  the  noteholders  less 
than  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  circulation  for  the  full  period 
1829-1806,  but  they  were  such  in  character  as  to  show  that,  had  the  amendments 
«ulisequently  adopted  been  originally  incorporated  in  the  law,  and  the  system  left 
undisturbed  to  serve  the  whole  State,  not  only  would  the  noteholdera  never  have 
lost  a  dollar,  but  the  annual  assessment  necessary  to  secure  this  would  have 
Averaged  less  than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  or  three-eighths 
per  cent,  upon  circulation. 

The  Free  Banking  system,  adopted  in  1888  as  a  political,  i*ather  than  a  financial 
reform,  had  in  its  turn  learned  by  its  mistakes  until,  with  a  loss  for  the  whole  period 
averaging  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  a  year  on  its  circulation,  there  had 
not  been  a  failure  since  1861  in  which  the  notes  were  not  at  once  i-edeemed  in  full ; 
while  the  success  of  the  system  had  made  it  the  model  upon  which  Secretary  Chase 
planned  the  National  Banking  svstem. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  intended  to  suggest  that  noteholders  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  many  charges  other  than  those  above  calculated.  These  charges,  how- 
ever, were  the  faults  of  the  imperfect  commerce  of  the  time,  were  not  chara^eable, 
to  any  S3'stem  of  banking,  and  were  cured  as  commercial  facilities  developed.  For' 
example,  before  the  arrangements  by  which  all  notes  were  issued  in  blank  and 
registered  by  a  State  official,  the  loss  to  the  community  by  counterfeits  was  large, 
though  not  entering  into  the  reports  of  or  concerning  banks.  Again,  during  the 
-early  part  of  the  century  communication  was  so  imperfect,  and  commercial  organ- 
ization so  lacking,  that  for  these  reasons  alone  exchange  often  commanded  high 
rates— until,  arrangements  having  been  made  for  t*edemption  agencies  at  New 
York,  Albany  and  afterwards  Troy,  this  factor  became  unimportant,  and— the 
banks  voluntarily  bettering  the  provisions  of  the  law — soon  practically  disap- 
peared.* 

Nor  is  it  intimated  here  that  either  system  was  perfect.  As  already  noted,  the 
safety  fund  assessments  on  capital  should  have  been  transferred  to  circulation — 
And  doubtless  would  have  been,  except  that  for  its  last  twenty-five  years  the  safety 
fund  system  was  a  survival,  albeit  a  vigorous  one,  and  already  superseded  by 
**Free  Banking."  On  the  other  hand  the  comparative  rigidity  of  the  iree  banking 
•circulation  was  so  supplemented  by  the  perfect  elasticity  of  the  safety  fund  system, 
until  both  were  alike  pushed  aside  by  the  national  banking  acts,  that  its  inconvenience 
was  not  felt.  Though  the  free  banking  system  had  had  ten  years  of  safety  fund  ex- 
perience to  guide  it,  its  own  earlier  yearaVere  those  of  greater  disaster  than  that 


*  The  apprehension,  that  a  redemption  at  par  in  New  York  would  vend  hack  the  notes  upon  the  bank, 
«nd  leave  their  place  to  be  filled  by  a  leM  valuable  currency ;  or,  that  the  banks  thus  reueemlng  at  par 
would  be  restricted  in  their  circular  ion  and  curtailed  In  their  profits,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  experience 
of  those  banks  which  liave  for  a  loog  time  kept  their  notes  at  par  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  the  following  table,  five  banks  have  been  f>elect«'d,  whicn  keep  their  notes  at'par  in  New  York  and 
Ave  with  corresponding  capitals,  which  redeem  under  the  law  at  half  of  one  per  cent.  The  comparison 
«Ktend8  to  four  quarters,  and  the  aggresate  circulation  for  the  year  for  the  five  banks  which  redeem  at  par 

Is $3,880,975 

WbUe  the  circulation  of  the  other  five  is 8,282,818 

Bxcess  in  favor  of  par  redemptions $97,757 

The  details  are  given  below  : 


Capital. 


Registered  Circulation. 


Feb.l.MS    Mayl.       Aug.  1.      Nov.  1 


ToUl  Circu- 
lation of 

the  4 
quarters. 


Rsnsn  at  par  : 
Fanners*  A  Manufacturers*  Bank.. 

Bighhird  Bank 

Westchester  County  Bank 

Hudson  River  Bank 

Bank  of  Poughkeepsie. 


RKDsra  at  ^  Df  scouKT. 

Bank  of  Monroe 

Berklmer  County  Bank 

Jefferson  County  Bank 

Steuben  County  Bank 

Livingston  County  Bank 


$800,000 
800,OOC 
800,000 
160,000 
100,000 


$800,000 
900,000 
800,000 
150,000 
100,000 


$907,018 
190,889 
177,171 
181,828 
196,141 


$146,906 
189,078 
188,961 
151,445 
187,866 


$888,954 
180.9S8 
170,411 
189.998 
141,887 


$141,861 
161,889 
177,870 
167,874 
184,061 


$186,616 
178,181 
187,868 
186,089 
119,188 


$181,188 
180,678 
168,098 
154,147 
180,611 


$834,888 
189,606 
180,586 
180,566 
148,188 


$840,971 
168,681 
187,668 
161,084 
184,188 


$866,711 
744,801 
666,080 
588,511 
689,988 


$8,899,975 


$709,508 
660,896 
701,775 
684,48$ 
686,166 

I     $8,838,818 


The  following  comparison  between  the  Fanners*  Bank  o»  Troy,  which  redeems  Its  notes  at  par  in  th€ 
dty  of  New  York,  and  the  other  incorporated  banks  of  the  same  placo,  the  notes  of  which  are  at  a  discount, 
-'^'^i  a  more  striking  result  than  the  above.    The  comparison  is  made  for  the  same  period  of  time : 


Itemers*Baok 

Bank  of  Troy 

Jfarchanu*  and  Mechanics*  Bank . 
!&oy  City  Bank. 


Capital. 


$876,000 
440,000 
800,000 
800,000 


Circulation. 


Feb.  1.    I    Mayl.    .   Aug.  1.    |    Nov.l. 


$160,761  $180,920,  $162,975  $196,981 

181,861  180,»16  96,047i  180.040 

84,008  101,777  91,174!  187,746 

145,700  106.4001  96,699  ;dS;899 


Total. 
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$691,687 
470,896 
464,099 
548,096 
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which  befell  its  rival  in  the  same  period ;  but,  by  1861»  it  had  so  corrected  its  peculiar 
faults  that  its  circulation  was  evei*y  where  accepted  as  perfectly  secure— ana  in  fact 
was  so  nearly  so  as  scarcely  to  be  criticized  in  tnat  regard,  except  bv  notins"  that  it 
depended  entirely  upon  the  credit  of  the  State,  so  far  as  concerned  its  onTv  satis- 
factory basis ;  while  the  safety  fund  system  would  have  remained  intact  through 
any  public  disaster  that  did  not  involve  anarchy  and  the  wiping  out  of  private 
obligations. 

The  well  earned  reputation  of  New  York  State  bank  currency  is  nowhere 
better  shown  than  in  the  discussions  in  Congress  of  the  National  Banking  Act  and 
the  echoes  thereby  waked  in  New  York.  In  bringing  his  pet  measure  forward! 
Senator  Sherman  not  merel^r  admitted  the  soundness  of  New  York  State  bank 
currencv,  but  urged  as  a  grievance  that  it  was  in  such  hieh  repute  and  great 
deman(f  throughout  the  West  as  to  command  a  premium  over  local  circulation  and 
constituted  a  great  source  of  profit  to  New  Yorkers,  which  he  ui'ged  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Government. ♦  During  the  debates  it  developed  that  New 
York  State  bank  currency  was  selling  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  premium  over 
greenbacks;  while  New  York  Senators  and  Representatives  bore  unanimous  witness 
u>  its  soundness  and  to  the  jpatriotism  of  her  banks ;  and  her  bank  superintendent 
protested  in  vain  against  the  fiat  that  drove  her  State  Bank  Currency  out  of 
circulation.  § 

Even  after  the  issuing  banks  had  become  National  Banking  associations  so  great 
was  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  old  State  Bank  notes  that  they  were  kept  Iq 
circulation  together  with  the  National  Bank  Currency, — to  the  amazement  and 
disgust  of  Senator  Sherman  and  other  National  Bank  ad vocatesf— whereupon  the 
coup  de  grace  was  given,  and — not  because  it  was  too  bad,  but  because  it  was  too^ 
ffood  ;  not  because  the  people  had  no  confidence  in  it,  but  because  they  preferred 
it  to  National  Bank  notes— was  State  Bank  Currency  suppressed  by  a  prohibitory 
tax  of  10  per  cent. 

•  ^'According  to  a  recent  statement  which  I  have  before  me,  the  circalatlon  of  banki  in  the  Bastem 
Btatee  baa  now  reached  about  $180,000.000 ;  and  of  that  amoant  one-third  Is  computed  to  be  in  the  Western 
country.  I  have  no  doabt  that  we  are  now  circnlatinic  in  the  Went  $40,000,000  of  paper  money  issaed  by  the 
banks  of  the  Bast,  and  we  are  paying  to  the  East  the  interest  on  this  $40,000,000,  which  we  had  mnch  rather 
in  these  times  of  difflcnlty  pay  to  the  United  States.**— iSeno^or  Jo^n  Shemuoi^  Janaary  8, 18G8. 

t  ^*The  National  Banla  were  intended  to  supersede  the  State  Bank.  Both  cannot  exist  together.  Yet 
while  the  national  system  is  extending,  the  i«sues  of  State  Banks  have  not  materially  decreased.  Indeed, 
many  local  banks  have  been  converted  into  National  Banks  and  yet  carefully  kept  out  their  State  Bank, 
circulation.  *  *  *  It  Is  far  better  at  once  to  abandon  the  National  Banking  system  than  lo  leave  it  as  a 
cloak  for  State  Bank  iuvieBy—S&nator  John  Sherman^  February  17,  1865. 

I "  What  I  have  stated  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  local  bank  currency  is  well  known  to  the  oonntir. 
Why,  sir,  I  read  to  the  Senate  the  day  before  yesterday  the  price  at  which  this  money  was  selll>  g  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  it  was  8^  per  cent,  premiuniias  quoted ;  and  a  banker  from  that  city  told  me  it  wtf 
three  tht:  evening  of  that  day.  It  Is  better  and  will  ever  remain  bette.  than  greenbacks  in  my  Judgment.''^ 
Btnaior  Laxanu  W.  PaweU^  of  Kaduety^  February  18, 1868. 

**  I  shall  vote  against  this  proposiiion  because  it  invo  ves  in  itself  a  declaration  that  Congreea  mean» 
that  State  banks  shall  wind  up  their  affairs.  *  •  *  Our  State  banks  have  i*u«tained  the  Qovemment. 
They  have  been  the  Rothschilds  and  the  Barings  to  whom  we  have  gone  for  our  funds  in  order  to  carry  on 
this  war.  When  Congress  met  in  July,  1861.  we  found  our  flnauctal  affairs  in  the  utmost  embarraaement. 
We  passed  a  bill  authorizing  a  loan  of  $«50,000,000.  What  wan  done  ?  Where  did  we  get  the  funds  ?  Tb» 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  went  to  New  York  with  trembliiig.  The  bankers  there  met  him  nobly,  gen- 
erously, and  provided  him  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  Government.  The  banks  of  the  Cttv  of  New 
York  alone  placed  in  his  hands  $105,000,000— nearly  double  the  amount  of  their  capital ;  and  at  thi'«  day  th» 
banks  of  the  State  of  New  York  alone  hold  150  per  cent,  of  tbeir  capiul  in  the  stocks  of  the  United  States ; 
and  here  we  are  declaring  hostility  against  these  institutions  from  which  we  have  derived  onr  pecuniary 
mpport  during  the  existence  of  this  rebellion."— 5sna/or  Ira  HdrrU,  (^New  Tort,  Feb.  14, 1868. 

In  his  report  for  1862,  the  N.  Y.  Superintendent  of  Banking,  after  referring  lo  the  recommendations  of  Sec- 
retary Chase,  says :  "The  Secretary  adds:  *the  recent  experience  of  several  States  in  the  valley  of  the 
msslssippi  painfully  illustrates  the  justice  of  these  observations,  and  enforces  by  the  moet  cogent  practical 
arguments  the  duty  of  protecting  commerce  and  Industry  aninst  the  recurrence  of  such  disorders.*  How- 
ever  truthful  these  remarks  may  be  in  regard  to  the  insBtutlons  and  currency  of  some  portions  of  the 
country,  they  certainly  do  not  apply  to  New  York,  and  furnish  no  basis  for  interference  with  her  Inati- 
tnUons : ''  while  in  1868  he  added : 

'*  Whatever  may  be  the  action  of  Congress  in  the  premises,  I  have  full  faith  that  the  L^slature  of  New 
York  will  protect  its  honor,  and  the  interests  of  a  common  constituency,  with  dignity  and  flrmnesa.  Under 
the  existing  laws  no  person  can  issue,  within  this  State,  notes  to  circulate  as  money,  without  depositing  the 
required  secnriUes  in  this  department.  Without  legislative  instruction  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  my  duty, 
during  my  continuance  In  office,  to  enforce  this  provision  against  all  associations  or  Indiridnais  claim  Ing^ 
authority  from  any  other  source.  If  occasion  require,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  bring  the  question  to  the  tent 
of  judicial  dedflion,  that  we  may  leamauthoritatively  what  powers  over  local  InstitutioDa  are  still  left  to  the 
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Each  number  contains  a  special  disensolon  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


In  my  judgment  the  gravest  defect  in  our  present  financial  system  is  its  lack  of 
^atiieUy.  ♦  *  •  The  demand  for  mon  'y,  in  this  country,  is  so  irregular 
thai  an  amount  of  circulation  which  will  be  ample  during  ten  months  of  the  year, 
tnU  frequently  prove  so  deficient  during  the  other  two  months  as  to  cause  strin^ 
geney  and  commercial  disaster.  The  crops  of  the  country  have  reached  proportions 
9o  immense  that  their  movement  to  market,  in  August  and  September,  annually 
eauses  a  dangerous  absorption  of  money.  The  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  during  those  months  may  entail  heavy  losses  upon  the  agri» 
euiturdl  as  well  as  upon  other  business  interests. — Seorbtaby  Windoh  in  li 
report  for  1800. 
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J  CONDITIONS  PRIOR  TO  1867. 

The  awakening  interest  in  the  subject  of  currency  reform,  and  especially  in  the 
probleras  involved  in  securing  a  safe  and  elastic  bank  note  currency,  seems  suffi- 
cient justification  for  the  presentation  in  this  series  of  the  experience  of  Canada  in 
this  regard. 

Though  there  are  many  interesting  points  connected  with  the  earlier  history  of 
Canadian  banking,  the  scope  of  the  present  sketch  must  be  confined  mainly  to  the 
period  since  the  Confedei*ation  of  1867. 

"Free  Banking." 

Already  at  that  time  the  free  banking  stage  in  Canada  had  been  passed.  In 
1851,  in  addition  to  the  regularly  chartered  institutions,  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  establishment  of  banks  of  issue  based  on  the  "  free  banking  "  system  in  force 
at  the  time  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Each  bank  incorporated  under  the  Act  was 
required  to  deposit  with  the  designated  Provincial  officials  not  less  than  $100,000  in 
government  debentures,  as  security  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  its  notes,  of 
which  an  amount  equal  to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  thus  deposited  might  be  issued 

Only  five  banks  were  ever  established  under  the  Act,  and  the  experience  of  a 
few  years  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  these  were  incapable  of  successful 
competition  with  the  other  chartered  banks  of  Canada,  so  that,  before  the  year  1867, 
they  had  either  passed  out  of  existence  or,  securing  more  favorable  charters  from 
the  Legislature,  had  retired  their  notes  thus  specially  secured,  withdrawn  their 
bonds,  and  taken  their  places  alongside  the  older  chartered  institutions. 

An  effort  was  made  about  the  same  time  to  reduce  the  circulation  of  the  char- 
tered banks  to  a  similar  basis  by  offering  a  material  reduction  of  the  tax  on  circula- 
tion in  cases  where  such  banks  should  give  up  a  portion  of  their  charter  privileges 
of  issue,  accepting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  privilege  of  issuing  additional  circulation 
based  upon  holdings  of  specie  and  government  bonds — which,  though  retained  in  the 
possession  of  the  individual  banks,  were  to  be  pledged  as  a  special  security  for  the 
redemption  of  the  notes  issued.  This  also  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  desired 
by  the  Government,  viz.,  the  replacement  of  the  existing  issues  by  a  system  of  cur- 
rency  based  upon  the  bonds  of  the  Government. 

Tax  on  Circulation. 

In  1858  the  annual  tax  of  one  per  cent,  which  had  existed  since  1841  was  made 
to  apply  only  to  the  average  amount  by  which  the  notes  in  circulation  should  exceed 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  and  government  bonds  held  by  the 
bank— a  measure,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  permit  the  free  issue  of  notes  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  bank's  holdings  of  specie  and  government  bonds — in  addition  to 
which  each  bank  might  issue  further  circulation  up  to  the  amount  of  its  paid-up 
capital,  subject  to  a  tax  of  one  per  centum  upon  the  average  amount  of  such  notes 
in  circulation.  This  naturally  encouraged  somewhat  larger  holdings  of  government 
bonds. 

Provincial  Notes. 

In  1868  an  Act  was  passed  authorizing  the  issue  of  Provincial  notes  to  the 
amount  of  $5,000,000.  It  was  designed  that  these  notes  should  supplant  the  issues 
of  the  banks,  and  to  this  end  arrangements  were  authorized  to  be  made  w^ith  the 
several  banks  to  induce  them  to  surrender  the  right  of  issuing  circulation  granted 
them  by  their  charters.    In  return  for  such  a  surrender  each  bank  was  to  receive 
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from  the  Province  each  year  until  the  expiration  of  its  charter  a  payment  of  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  volume  of  notes  sun-endered.  The  government  dt*bentures  thereto- 
fore held  by  the  banks  as  security  for  their  notes  were  to  be  exchangeable  at  par 
for  equal  amounts  of  the  new  Provincial  notes. 

Only  one  institution,  however — tne  Bank  of  Montreal—accepted  the  terms  of 
the  Act.  The  others  not  only  refused  to  make  any  arrangement  for  the  retirement 
of  their  notes,  but  began  an  agitation  which  resulted  later  in  their  obtaining  even 
more  favorable  charters. 

SITUATION  IN  1867. 

The  Confederation  of  the  several  Provinces  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in 
1887,  therefore,  found  nearly  forty  bank  charters  in  force,  though  the  number  of 
banks  in  actual  operation  was  not  more  than  thirty,  which,  by  the  system  of 
branches,  had  in  all  several  hundred  banking  offices.  These  in  the  main  possessed 
the  right  of  issuing  circulating  notes  as  they  should  see  fit,  unsecured  by  special 
-deposit,  and  limited  in  amount  onh  by  the  aggregate  of  their  paid-up  capital  plus 
the  amount  of  specie  and  government  bonds  held.  In  regard  to  nearly  every  detail 
there  was  some  diversity.  In  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  for  example,  the  charters 
as  a  rule  contained  a  provision  for  the  double  liability  of  the  stockholders ;  while 
the  stockholders  of  one  bank  were  under  no  liability  beyond  the  amount  of  capital 
subscribed ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Banque  du  Peuple,  at  Montreal,  the  **  principal 
partners  "  were  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  bank  without  limit.  In  New  Brunswick 
the  later  charters  had  provided  for  double  liability  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice in  the  Province  of  Canada,  though  some  of  the  earlier  charters  had  imposed 
only  liability  for  the  amount  of  stock  subscribed.  In  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 
the  aggregate  liabilities  of  any  one  bank  were  limited  to  three  times  the  capital 
stock,  and  in  New  Brunswick  to  twice  the  capital  In  details  of  less  importance 
the  diversity  was  even  greater. 

ACT  OF  1871. 

After  the  Confederation  in  1867  several  attempts  were  made  at  banking  legid^ 
lation  before  the  final  perfection  and  passage  in  1871  of  a  general  Banking  Act 
<34  Vic,  Ch.  5,  April  14,  1871),  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  system. 

It  continued  for  ten  years  the  charters  of  the  principal  oanks  in  existence  at  the 
time  and  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  new  banks  for  periods  not  exceeding  ten 
yeare.  A  subscribed  capital  of  $500,000  was  required,  $100,000  of  which  must  be 
paid  up  before  business  could  be  commenced,  and  an  additional  $100,000  within  two 
years  thereafter.  As  to  note  circulation,  the  chief  requirements  were  (1)  that  the 
total  amount  in  circulation  should  not  exceed  the  unimpaired  paid  up  capital ;  (2) 
that  no  note  for  a  smaller  denomination  than  $4  should  be  issued  ;  and  (3)  that  each 
bank  must  receive  its  own  notes  at  par  in  payments  to  any  of  its  branches,  but  was 
not  obliged  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie  or  Dominion  notes  except  at  the  place 
where  they  were  made  payable— the  chief  place  of  busmess.  The  tax  on  circulation 
was  not  to  apply  to  notes  issued  by  banks  incorporated  under  this  Act. 

All  charters  thereafter  granted  enforced  the  principle  of  double  liability  of 
stockholders  for  all  obligations,  including  deposits  as  well  as  circulation.  Monthly 
returns  of  condition  were  required  to  be  made  to  the  Finance  Department. 

The  act  contained  little  new  legislation — ^being  mainly  re-enactment  of  earlier 
.3tatates  applying  to  some  or  all  of  the  banks. 

ACT  OF  1880. 

The  bank  charters  having  been  granted  for  only  ten  years,  their  expiration  in 
1881  called  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  Bank  Act  and  was  the  occasion  for  a  care- 
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ful  revision  and  re-enactment  previous  to  the  rechartering  of  the  banks.  The  moiit' 
important  of  the  amendments  made  at  this  time  (Act  of  May  5,  1880,  43  Vict, 
Ch.  22),  was  a  provision  to  the  eflfect  that  in  case  of  insolvency  the  circulating 
notes  of  the  insolvent  bank  were  to  be  a  first  charge  upon  its  assets.  This  marks 
an  important  step  in  the  development  of  a  safe  currency.  Previous  to  1881  the 
noteholders  had  had  no  such  advantage  over  depositors  or  other  creditors  in  the 
distribution  of  the  assets  of  an  insolvent  bank.  So  long  as  the  assets  should  prove 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  liabilities,  the  noteholder  were  sure  of  ultimate  payment; 
but  the  prior  lien  now  given  acted  as  a  guaranty  not  only  of  an  ultimate,  but  of  a 
speedy  redemption. 

In  the  period  between  1871  and  1881  there  were  six  bank  failures,  in  the  case 
of  four  of  which  both  noteholders  and  depositors  were  paid  in  full ;  in  the  case  of 
one,  the  Bank  of  Acadia,  closed  in  1873,  information  is  not  obtainable ;  while  in  the 
case  of  the  sixth  both  noteholders  and  other  creditors  received  57)<^  cents  on  the 
dollar.  This  was  a  small  bank,  the  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Montreal,  which  had  a  paid 
up  capital  of  $195,000.  At  the  time  of  suspension  (May,  1879),  its  total  liabilities- 
amounted  to  1547,000,  of  which  about  $150,000  was  in  the  form  of  outstanding 
notes.  From  the  assets,  the  nominal  value  of  which  was  $720,000,  sufficient  funds 
were  realized  to  meet  but  57Ji  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities.  It  was  this  experience, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  theoretical  grounds  that  led  to  the  important  amendment 
above  noted,  whereby,  in  case  of  any  subsequent  failure,  the  notes  should  become 
a  first  charge  upon  the  assets. 

It  so  happens  that  between  1881  and  1891  there  were  likewise  six  failures.  In 
every  case  the  notes  were  paid  in  full,  being  a  first  charge  upon  the  assets ;  in  three 
cases  only  were  the  depositors  also  paid  in  full ;  in  one  case  they  finally  received 
99%  cents  on  the  dollar,  but  only  after  some  delay ;  in  another  instance  the  divi- 
dends to  depositors  amounted  to  60}  per  cent,  of  their  claims ;  while  the  sixth  is 
still  unsettled,  but  promises  only  a  small  dividend  to  depositors. 

BANK  ACT  OF  1890.— THE  PRESENT  LAW. 

With  the  year  1890  the  question  of  renewing  the  bank  charters  was  once  more 
opened  up  for  discussion.  The  Government,  desirous  of  acting  most  intelligently, 
called  together  a  conference  of  the  leading  bankers  of  Canada  to  consider  the  sit- 
uation and  assist  in  the  formulation  of  a  plan  for  the  coming  ten  years.  The 
recommendations  of  this  conference,  though  in  no  wise  binding  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, received  maiked  attention  and  were  quite  generally  adopted.  It  is  to  the 
suggestion  of  this  body  that  the  one  important  provision  of  the  amendments  finally 
adopted — the  **  BanK  Circulation  Redemption  Fund  " — must  be  attributed. 

The  Reserve  Question.  * 

In  regard  to  the  proposal  brought  forward  by  the  Government  to  require  a 
fixed  cash  re^^erve  bearing  certain  definite  relations  to  deposits,  much  as  now  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  by  our  National  Banks,  the  following  froni  a  well  known 
banker  and  financier  of  Canada  so  adequately  illustrates  the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  the  suggestions  of  this  Conference  that  it  is  quoted : 

"  Almost  the  only  point  upon  which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  had  reference  to  the  cashTeserret. 
"  No  limit  to  thet^e  in  Bet  by  the  Act,  and  many  bankers  and  Members  of  Parliament  favored  a  minimam 
'*  monthly  average.  Indeed  the  Uovtrnment  had  a  clause  iu  ihe  draft  of  the  Act  fixing  a  minimum  cash 
"  ree>erve,  which  could  noi  be  drawn  upon,  instead  of  an  average  reserve,  which  would  have  enabled  a  bank 
*'  to  use  its  reserve  in  an  emergency.    Instead  of  being  amended,  ihe  clause  was  struck  out.'' 

Principal  Details  of  the  Act. 

Taking  up  the  Act  itself,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the  more  import- 
ant of  the  provisions  relating  to  the  evstablishment  of  banks  and  the  details  of  note 
issue,  many  of  which  date  from  the  Act  of  1871,  though  still  more  areof  later  origin 
or  modified  forms  of  the  earlier  provisions. 

Capital  Stock.^The  capital  stock  subscribed  shall  not  be  less  than  $500,000«  oi 
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which  $250,000  must  be  actually  paid  in  in  cash  and  temporarily  lodged  with  the 
Minister  of  Finance  until  a  certificate  is  obtained  from  the  Treasury  Board. 
Dividends  must  not  impair  the  paid  up  capital,  nor  can  a  dividend  of  more  than  8 
per  cent  per  annum  be  declared  until  the  surplus  reserve  fund  shall  equal  80  per 
cent,  of  the  paid  up  capital. 

Reserves, — The  ratio  that  reserves  shall  bear  to  liabilities  is  not  prescribed  in 
Anv  way.  It  is,  however,  provided  that  40  per  cent,  of  such  reserves  as  shall  be 
•held  must  be  in  the  form  of  Dominion  notes. 

Shareholder's  liability  is  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  stock  subscribed,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  portion  not  fully  paid  up. 

Note  Issues, — With  but  two  exceptions  notes  may  be  issued  up  to  the  paid  up 
capital.  The  exceptions  are  The  British  Bank  of  North  America  and  La  Banque  du 
Peuple  neither  of  which  is  permitted  to  issue  circulating  notes  to  an  amount 
greater  than  75  per  cent,  of  its  paid  up  capital  without  depositing  with  the  Minister 
of  Finance  either  cash  or  bonds  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  a  security  for  all 
issues  above  the  75  per  cent,  limit.    The  issue  of  bank  notes  under  85  is  prohibited. 

Penalties  for  excessive  issues  have  been  provided  as  follows  : 

Less  than  $1,000 Penalty  equal  to  excess. 

Between  $1,000  and  $20. 000 **  of         11,000 

"       $20,000  and  $100,000 "  of         10,000 

**      $100,000  and  $200,000 **  of         50,000 

Above  $200,000 "  of        100.000 

In  1883  money  penalties  were  first  substituted  for  forfeiture  of  charter  which 
(had  previously  been  the  penalty  for  over-issue.  But  the  fines  then  imposed  were 
much  lighter  than  the  present  ones,  so  light  in  fact  that  the  profit  to  oe  derived 
from  the  use  of  notes  above  the  legal  limit  in  certain  cases  might  more  than 
compensate  the  bank  for  the  penalty.  For  example,  the  fine  for  an  over-issue  of 
$20,000  had  been  only  $100 — ^iust  ^  of  1  per  cent.  However,  the  aggregate  issues  of 
all  the  banks  in  the  system  has  never  approached  the  legal  limit,  and  the  official 
returns  show  but  few  cases  in  which  this  point  was  availed  of  by  banks  desiring  to 
increase  their  issues  under  an  emergency. 

Security. — Notes  are  a.  first  charge  against  all  the  assets  of  the  issuing  bank, 
including  the  double  liability  of  stockholders.  No  deposit  of  bonds  as  special 
securitv  is  required,  except  in  the  case  of  the  two  banks  mentioned  above,  for  any 
issues  in  excess  of  75  per  cent,  of  their  capital  stock. 

**Bank  Circulation  Redemption  Fund," — Each  bank  is  obliged  to  keep  on 
-deposit  with  the  Minister  of  Finance  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  five  per  cent,  of  its 
Average  circulation  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  which  deposit  bears  interest  at  the 
rate  of  three  per  cent.  In  case  of  the  suspension  of  any  bank,  its  notes  shall  draw 
interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  from  the  date  of  suspension  until  such  date  as 
is  named  by  the  Directors  for  their  redemption.  If  the  bank  fails  to  make  provision 
for  the  payment  of  its  notes  with  accrued  interest  within  two  months  from  date  of 
suspension,  the  Minister  of  Finance  shall  appoint  a  day  upon  which  he  will  redeem 
:sucli  notes  with  interest  from  the  *' Redemption  Fund,*'  and  upon  such  day  they 
shall  cease  to  bear  interest. 

The  amount  thus  paid  from  this  fund  in  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  a 
•suspended  bank  in  excess  of  the  contribution  of  that  bank  to  the  fund,  with  what- 
ever interest  ma^  have  accrued,  shall  be  ultimately  recovered  from  the  assets  of 
the  bank  in  question  if  its  assets  are  sufficient.  But  pending  such  reimbursement 
the  other  banks  shall  be  called  upon  to  make  good  the  amounts  by  which  their 
•contributions  shall  have  been  reduced  below  the  5  per  cent,  limit ;  but  such  calls 
upon  them  shall  not  exceed  one  per  cent,  in  any  one  year. 

Redemption  Agencies, — Each  bank  "  shall  make  such  regulations  as  are  neces- 
•sary  to  ensure  the  circulation  at  par  in  any  and  every  pai't  of  Canada"  of  all  its 
notes;  "and  towards  this  purpose  the  bank  shall  establish  agencies  for  the 
redemption  and  payment  of  its  notes  at  the  cities  of  Halifax,  St.  John,  Charlotte- 
town,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Victoria,  and  at  such  other  places  as  are, 
from  time  to  time,  designated  by  the  Treasury  Board."  Each  bank  shall  alsc 
receive  its  own  notes  at  par  at  each  of  its  branches,  but  is  not  obliged  to  redeem 
them  in  coin  or  Dominion  notes  except  at  agencies  as  noted  above  and  at  such  of 
its  offices  as  shall  be  especially  designated  as  places  of  payment,  including  always 
the  head  office. 

Monthly  returns  of  the  condition  of  each  bank  are  required  to  be  made  to  the 
Minister  of  Finance. 

Taxation, — There  is  now  no  tax  on  the  circulation  of  these  banks. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

The  Act  of  1890  extended  for  a  further  period  of  ten  years  the  charters  of  3(^ 
banks,  in  addition  to  regelating  the  issues  of  two  institutions  acting  under  Royal 
chartere  ;  while  since  its  passage  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  Prince  Edward  Island  has 
also  entered  the  system,  thus  raising  the  number  of  chartered  banks  to  39,  one  of 
which,  however  (tiie  Commercial  Bank  of  Manitoba),  is  now  in  proc4?ss  of  liquida- 
tion. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  89  banks  are  mainly  lai^ 
institutions,  each  with  many  branches,  in  the  aggregate  corresponding  to  460  lo<»l 
banks  such  as  we  have  in  the  United  States. 

Proportion  op  Circulation  to  Capital. 

The  following  table  showing  capital  stock  and  volume  of  outstanding  notes  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  will  serve  to  indicate  the  comparatively  steady  coui*se  of 
recent  banking  in  Canada,  as  well  as  facilitate  comparison  with  the  experience  of 
our  National  Bank  system  : 

comparison  op  the  CANADIAN  AND  UNITED   STATES  NATIONAL  BANKING  SYSTK3i8 
AS  TO  note  circulation  AND  CAPITAL  STOCK. 


United  SxATie  National  Banks. 


Notefi  OaUtflnd- 

Ing  July  lt«tin 

each  year. 


Capital  at 
Near«9t  Dare 
to  July  Ut. 


HatJo  of 
Notes  to 
CaptMl 
Per        , 


Canadian  Banks. 


Note#Ont«tand 

inicJulylsi  iu 

each  year. 


Capital  Stock 
./Qly  Ist. 


Itaiioof 
Noie>  to 
Capital 

Cent. 


1880. 
1881. 
1888. 
1688. 
1884, 
1886. 
188^. 
1887. 
188R. 
1889. 
1800. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 


$S44,.V15,427 
8.Vl,04e,»>75 
«S8,74-i,0'M 
.SM.815.ftlO 
889,499,8)3 
8IU,(N:9  9«S 
800,01 0,4r<0 
279.«1 7,788 

81 1.878.068 
18».549.848 
W7.9'l7.h74 

1T7,I64,«V5 
a07,858,84» 


$4.V>,909,5«5 
460,^^.8% 
477,184,J»0 
fiOO.208.818 
6^8,516.996 
R8A,^3.603 
649.109,-i91 
ft7 1,648.811 
688.)iK4.018 
eavHftI  640 
W2.078.tt;'t 
«r'V»»8,.'W9 
6»W.678,203 
«S\78«.71K 
071,091,165 


T6 
77 
75 
71 
65 
60 
67 
50 
48 
85 
89 
85 
25 
86 
81 


$-30,186,176 

88,8. 14,087 
8^,811,945 
y9,654.511 
89,698,808 
8».a0f»,687 
8i),488.l68 
80.444,643 
bi  ,809.978 
8t.059.178 
31,879,8% 
88.614,699 
83.4H3,413 
80,854,159 


$60,584,789 
59,384,987 
.'«,789,980 
61,404,564 
61,443,807 
61,881,158 
61.841,805 
60,815,866 
60,1C8.011 
60,836,451 
n0,^69,765 
60,748,866 
61.618,680 
61,954,814 
68,118,888 


44 
5i 
58 
49 
48 
47 
4« 
60 
58 
58 
51 
5:» 
54 
49 


Dllqram  a. 


[MlUions  of  Dollars.] 
U.  8.  Nat^ 
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The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  showing  thus  made  is  that  while  Canadian 
hank  capital  and  volume  of  circulation  have  remained  practically  unchanged  for  a 
considerable  period,  the  capital  invested  in  National  banks  has  largely  increased 
contemporaneously  with  a  very  marked  falling  off  in  their  circulation.  The  cause 
of  this  latter  phenomenon  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here. 

In  relation  to  the  possibilities  for  further  expansion,  if  required,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  Canada  since  1882  the  volume  of  notes  in  circulation  has  generally  varied  little 
from  50  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock— one-half  the  amount  allowed.  Even  at  the 
highest  point  reached  the  proportion  was  less  than  65  per  cent.  But  while  as  a 
whole  the  Canadian  banks  have  never  approached  their  legal  limit  so  closely  as  to 
cause  any  apprehension  of  reaching  a  point  where  further  expansion  must  cease, 
this  point  has  frequently  been  reached  in  the  case  of  individual  banks.  At  such 
times  the  situation  is  carefully  watched  from  the  Head  Office,  and  further  issues  at 
ail  the  branches  immediately  stopped  by  telegi-am  the  moment  the  legal  limit  is 
reached. 

Emergency   Expedients. 

If,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  opportunity  for  the  use  of  additional  circulation, 
is  of  short  duration,  the  necessities  of  the  various  branches  are  met  by  paving  out 
whatever  comes  into  their  tills,  e.  gr.,  the  notes  of  otner  banks,  which  under  other 
circumstances  are  always  sorted  out  and  presented  for  redemption.  But  if  the  de- 
mand for  additional  circulation  seems  comparatively  urgent  and  likely  to  continue 
for  some  time,  resort  is  most  often  had  to  a  loan  from  some  bank  whose  circulation 
is  some  distance  within  the  limit.  This  loan  is,  of  course,  made  in  the  notes  of  the 
second  bank,  which  are  thereupon  paid  out  by  the  first  in  the  same  way  as  it 
would  use  its  own  notes  were  it  possible  to  issue  more  without  incurring  the 
penalties.  The  usual  practice  is  either  to  postpone  repayment  of  the  loan  for 
two  weeks  or  to  waive  the  current  interest  for  that  period.  As  the  average  life  of 
a  note  is  not  far  from  four  weeks,  the  transaction  thus  resolves  itself  into  an 
ingenious  method  of  escaping  the  fine  for  over-issue,  by  combining  the  business  of 
one^buik  with  the  notes  of  another,  and  dividing  evenly  between  the  two  what- 
ever circulation  profit  there  may  be. 

Procedure  in  Case  of  Failed  Banks. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  failure  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Manitoba,  at  Winnipeg.  As  tliis  is  the  only  bank  that  has  failed  since  1888,  the  de- 
tails of  its  experience  will  prove  of  special  Interest  as  being  the  only  case  in  which 
the  operation  of  the  new  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1890  are  involved. 

The  bank  was  incorporated  in  1884  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
$500,000  of  which  was  subscribed,  but  only  $100, 7lO  paid  up.  The  authorized  capi- 
tal was  afterwards  increased  to  $2,000,000,  of  which  at  the  time  of  the  failure 
$740,700  had  been  subscribed,  $552,600  paid  up.  Its  management  seems  never  to 
have  been  regarded  as  especially  sound  and  at  no  time  did  it  enjoy  the  best  of 
credit. 

The  bank  suspended  Julv  3d,  1893,  at  which  time  its  notes  in  circulation 
amounted  to  $419,135,  deposits,  $633,058.87,  other  liabilities,  $292,075.59,  total  lia- 
bilities, $1,844,269.46.  The  nominal  value  of  the  assets  at  the  same  time  was  $1,954,- 
167.98,  of  which  $1,636,260.58  was  in  the  form  of  current  loans.  The  amount  of 
coin  and  Dominion  notes  held  was  but  $4,130.26. 

At  the  time  of  the  failure,  so  far  as  the  bills  of  the  bank  were  concern ea,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  uneasiness  or  disturbance  in  business  or  banking  circles.  The 
notes  were  readily  accepted  by  all  the  other  banks,  as  there  was  no  question  about 
the  certainty  of  their  ultimate  payment,  and,  since  they  bore  mterest  at  six  per 
cent  from  date  of  suspension  until  redeemed,  they  were  regarded  by  bankers  in  gen- 
eral as  a  rather  favorable  investment.  In  this  way  the  larger  part  of  the  circulation 
was  soon  removed  from  the  hands  of  the  general  public.  At  the  expiration  of  two 
months — the  time  at  which  the  law  provides  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  may  make 
arrangements  for  the  payment  of  the  notes  from  the  Redemption  Fund — the  receiv- 
ers found  themselves  in  a  position  to  redeem  any  of  the  notes  likelv  to  be  presented 
by  the  public,  but  unable  at  once  to  redeem  all  those  held  bj'  the  banks.  Rather  tliuii 
incur  the  annoyance  and  expense  which  the  resulting  assessment  upon  the  sevt'ral 
banks  would  have  caused,  if  the  notes  were  to  be  redeemed  from  the  Redemption 
Fund,  the  banks  agreed  to  hold  those  in  their  possession  until  the  receivers  should  be 
able  to  provide  for  their  payment,  interest  upon  them  in  the  meantime  to  continue. 
The  authorities  in  the  Finance  Department,  however,  were  inclined  to  insist  upon 
the  immediate  payment  of  these  notes  out  of  the  Redemption  Fund,  or,  .n  case  any 
other  practice  weVe  followed,  to  insist  upon  the  banks  holding  them  without  in- 
terest.   The  wishes  of  the  bankers,  however,  by  virtue  of  their  arrangement  with 
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the  receivers,  finally  prevailed,  and  though  the  Minister  of  Finance  promptly  an- 
nounced that  the  notes  of  the  insolvent  bank  would  be  redeemed  from  the  *'  Bank 
Circulation  Redemption  Fund,"  none  were  presented  to  him.  This  arrangement 
was  of  special  advantage  in  that  it  did  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  payment  of 
small  contributions  from  each  of  the  remaining  88  banks  in  the  system,  which  the 
redemption  of  these  notes  from  the  fund  would  have  caused— contributions  which 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  i^epay  to  the  contributing  banks  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  at  most,  when  the  liquidation  of  the  bank's  assets  had  so  far  progressed 
as  to  enable  the  receiver  to  redeem  the  notes  thus  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance. 

Thus  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  two  important  "safety"  provi- 
sions—notes as  a  first  charge,  and  the  Redemption  Fund — was  sufl^cient  in  itself  to 
prevent  any  depreciation  or  other  evidence  of  discrimination  against  the  notes  of 
the  suspended  bank,  and  actual  i*esort  to  the  Redemption  Fund,  as  contemplated 
by  the  law,  was  found  in  this  case  to  be  unnecessary. 

By  the  end  of  October,  1893,  not  quite  four  months  from  the  date  of  suspension, 
the  circulation  had  been  reduced  to  $88,000,  since  which  time  the  notes  have  been 
redeemed  as  fast  as  presented.  There  are  still  outstanding  some  $10,000.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  year  from  the  date  of  suspension,  in  addition  to  the  notes  thus  re- 
deemed, $84,000  of  Provincial  deposits— another  preferred  charge  upon  tlie  assets- 
had  been  repaid,  and  the  remaining  liabilities  i^educed  by  the  payment  of  about 
$290,000  out  of  a  total  of  $840,000.  Competent  bankers,  conversant  with  the  affairs 
of  the  institution,  express  little  doubt  but  that  all  creditors  will  eventuaDy  be  paid 
in  full. 


BRANCH  BANKING. 

Prominent  among  the  features  of  the  Canadian  system,  of  special  interest  to 
students  of  banking  in  the  United  States,  is  the  practice  of  '*  branch  banking ; "  not 
because  it  is  by  any  means  rare  in  banking  experience  elsewhere,  but  because  here 
in  the  United  States  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  localized  banking  that  not 
only  are  the  methods  of  conducting  business  through  the  medium  of  branches  not 
generally  understood,  but  the  whole  field  is  one  which  seems  to  have  received  little 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  avei*age  American  banker.  Yet  the  system  has  for 
many  years  been  in  successful  operation  just  across  our  northern  border,  and  is  at 
pre<%ent  such  an  important  factor  in  the  Canadian  system  that  any  treatment  is 
madequate  that  fails  to  bring  out  and  emphasize  its  details. 

A  prerequisite  to  any  extended  use  of  branches  in  conducting  a  banking  busi- 
ness is  that  large  capitals  shall  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  smgle  institutions. 
So  long  as  the  capital  of  a  bank  is  no  larger  than  can  be  economically  employed  in 
its  immediate  vicmity,  there  is  no  inducement  for  the  establishment  of  oranches 
elsewhere ;  and  conversely,  where  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of 
branches,  there  can  be  little  inducement  for  tne  massing  of  large  capitals — with 
occasional  possible  exceptions  in  our  most  important  financial  centers.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  causal  relation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Canadian  banks  are 
mainly  institutions  possessing  many  times  the  capital  of  any  of  our  own  banks 
situated  in  cities  no  larger  than  Montreal  or  Toronto.  There,  however,  the  location 
of  the  head  ofiice  is  not  necessarily  the  seat  of  the  main  operations  of  the  bank  ;  it 
is  more  often  merely  the  center  of  a  vast  system  of  branches,  extending  from  Hali- 
fax on  the  East  to  V'ancouver  on  the  West,  each  presided  over  by  a  trained  banker 
and  the  whole  system  directed  by  a  competent  General  Manager.  In  this  way  the 
local  interests  of  each  branch  are  merged  into  a  single  organism  whose  interests 
are  national  and  whose  opportunities  for  the  widespread  employment  of  capital 
are  unexcelled. 

In  the  diagram  on  the  opposite  page  an  attempt  is  made  roughly  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  practical  interdependence  of  the  subsystems  represented  by  the  great 
Canadian  Banks,  by  the  interlocking  rather  than  by  the  aggregation  of  which  is 
made  up  the  general  system.  In  such  a  diagram  it  lias  been  possible  only  roughly 
to  indicate  the  relations  of  the  several  banking  centers  to  each  other  and  their  rela- 
tive importance.  In  a  general  way,  however,  the  whole  field  has  been  covered,  so 
that  not  only  is  the  situation  suggested  of  each  of  the  337  branches  of  the  sixteen 
leading  bants  especially  noted,  but  there  have  been  also  approximately  located— 
under  a  common  symbol  (•)— the  123  offices  of  the  remaining  22  Banks  of  Canada; 
so  that  in  a  way  the  diagram  may  be  considered  complete. 
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Convenience. 

This  intricate  network  of  branches  brings  about  a  condition  of  aflTairs  vastly 
different  from  that  which  prevails  in  this  country,  and  consequently  leads  to  the 
employment  of  methods  unknown  to  our  bankers. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  loanable  capital  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  branch  system  are  most  apparent.  Through  the  various  establish- 
ments of  one  of  the  larger  banks  the  surplus  capital  of  many  scattered  communities 
linds  its  way  to  a  common  reservoir,  from  which  through  the  medium  of  other 
branches  the- most  urgent  demands  of  other  localities  are  satisfied.  Of  the  intensity 
of  these  demands  and  the  relative  standing  of  prospective  borrowers  each  locality 
has  its  own  close  observer  in  the  person  of  the  manager  of  the  local  branch;  and 
the  General  Manager  is  always  in  a  position  to  direct  an  intelligent  distribution  of 
the  loanable  capital  at  his  disposal,  and  in  the  existing  organization  of  branches- 
he  finds  ready  facilities  for  accomplishing  tliis.  As  a  consequence,  each  borrower, 
whether  situated  in  Toronto  or  in  Vancouver,  finds  himself  in  direct  communication 
with  the  idle  funds  of  every  part '  *  the  Dominion  ;  and  so  perfect  is  the  organiza- 
tion and  execution  of  the  system  w.iat,  instead  of  the  conditions  prevailing  under 
our  localized  system,  vnere  the  rate  in  the  East  js  often  5  per  cent,  or  even  less 
while  Western  borrowers  are  paying  10  or  13  per  cent.,  there  is  rarely  a  difference 
of  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent,  between  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  a  merchant 
in  Toronto  or  Montreal  and  that  paid  by  any  solvent  farmer  or  merchant  in  the 
North  wpst. 

Each  locality  is  thus  better  served  than  it  could  hope  to  be  otherwise.  There 
was  a  time,  of  which  the  **  free  banking  "  movement  is  perhaps  an  evidence,  when 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  manifested  that  it  was  better  for  each  community  to 
have  its  own  local  bank,  conducted  with  capital  furnished  by  local  capitalists'and 
managed  bv  local  officers  and  bankers.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  mainly 
a  matter  of  sentiment,  which  eventually  gave  way  before  the  practical  advantages 
of  the  existing  system.  Not  only  are  the  vast  resources  of  one  of  the  larger  bunks, 
when  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  small  town,  an  element  of  strength  and  ssifety 
which  no  local  institution  could  hope  to  rival,  but  the  very  magnitude  of  the  insti- 
tution and  the  work  it  lias  to  do  permit  the  employment  of  the  very  best  banking 
talent  and  ability,  ensuring  the  best  possible  administration  ;  while  the  trained  in- 
spectors employed  are  able  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  much  more 
closely  than  they  could  do  themselves  even  in  a  local  institution. 

In  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  reserves  the  practice  followed  by  local  banks 
in  the  United  States  of  depositing  a  portion  of  their  reserves  in  city  banks,  also  in- 
volves some  dangei*s  from  which  the  branch  s^'stem  is  free.  To  be  convinced  of 
this  it  is  necessary  onlv  to  contrast  the  relation  existing  between  a  large  deposit 
bank  in  New  York  and  forty  of  its  correspondents  throughout  thecountiy  with  that 
existing  between  the  head  office  and  forty  branches  of  a  single  institution.  In  the 
case  of  any  stringency  approax^hing  a  crisis  or  panic,  such  as  that  through  which 
we  passed  in  1893,  the  country  banks  not  only  endeavor  to  increase  their  reserves 
by  curtailing  discounts  at  home,  but  also  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  seek  to  with- 
draw as  rapidly  as  possible  their  deposits  from  the  citv  banks.  The  result  is  usually 
anything  but  an  economical  distribution  of  the  funcls  available  to  meet  the  threat- 
ening situation.  In  the  case  of  a  branch  bank,  however,  the  actual  necessities  of 
each  branch  receive  due  consideration  and  the  funds  available  at  any  and  all  the 
offices  are  distributed  throughout  the  system  or  concentrated  at  the  cities  in  accord- 
ance with  whatever  policy  shall  promise  most  favorable  results.  There  would  thus 
be  no  occasion  for  that  grab-all-you-can  policy  which,  in  the  effort  of  each  bank 
to  "  look  out  for  No.  1,'*  has  been  responsible  for  so  many  unnecessary  commercial 
disastei's. 

In  the  handling  of  bank-note  circulation  the  branch  system  can  count  another 
of  its  advantages.  To  secure  prompt  and  adequate  expansion  of  the  currency  just 
when  and  where  the  necessities  of  commerce  require,  it  is  not  enough  that  there 
shall  be  large  banks  in  the  financial  centers  capable  of  increasing  their  circulation, 
and  small  ones  in  the  agricultural  districts  also  capable  of  adding  somewhat  to  the 
circulation  there.  For  the  greatest  need  for  additional  currency  is  most  likely  to 
occur  at  a  distance  from  the  larger  banks.  But  a  well  conducted  system  of  branches 
insures  to  each  locality  the  largest  facilities  for  whatever  expansion  of  the 
circulation  it  shall  require  ;  in  other  words,  it  enables  the  notes  of  each  bank  to  be 
put  in  circulation  just  where  they  are  most  needed.  For  example,  if  occasion 
required,  the  local  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  interior 
towns  would  be  capable  of  increjisin.i?  its  circulation  to  the  extent  of  several  millions 
of  dollars;  while  any  such  local  bank  as  the  place  could  support  would  be  able  to 
add  at  the  most  only  a  few  thousands. 
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In  the  facility  which  widely  scattered  branches  offer  a  bank  in  the  way  of 

fetting  its  notes  into  circulation  is  found  another  incentive  for  their  establishment. 
or  where,  as  in  Canada,  each  banker  daily  presents  for  redemption  all  other  bank 
notes  which  may  reach  him,  if  the  notes  of  a  bank  are  put  in  circulation  only  at  a 
single  point,  not  only  will  the  average  period  of  circulation  be  brief,  but  the  Held 
of  their  employment  must  also  necessarily  be  limited.  But  by  the  establishment 
of  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  bi-anches,  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  for  a  bank,  by 
continually  paying  out  its  own  notes  in  so  many  different  places,  not  only  to 
enlarge  its  field  of  circulation,  but  to  increase  the  average  life  of  the  notes,  thu» 
contributing  in  two  directions  to  increased  profits. 

The  Head  OflSce  keeps  each  branch  constantly  supplied  with  notes  signed  ready 
for  issue,  which,  except  for  the  purpose  of  small  change  or  occasioned  matters  of 
accommodation,  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  teller.  Whenever  payments  are 
made  over  the  counter,  these  notes  are  the  medium.  This  use  of  a  bank's  own 
notes  as  the  ordinary  till  money  throughout  the  whole  system  of  branches  has  the 
very  great  advantage  of  costing  no  interest,  the  only  expense  being  that  of  printing 
and  preparing  the  notes  for  circulation.  When  it  is  noted  that  in  some  of  the 
larger  banks  it  requires  some  $'^,000,000  to  keep  the  tills  of  the  Head  Office  and  the 
various  branches  supplied  with  cash  the  importance  of  this  saving  can  easily  be 
appreciated.  The  matter  has  been  so  admirably  summed  up  by  one  of  the  officers 
of  a  prominent  Canadian  bank  that  I  quote  his  statement : 

"  In  the  Uni  ed  States  it  probably  doe«  not  occur  to  the  banker  to  make  anv  distinction  between  the- 
**  money  in  the  teller^  drawers  <>r  tillo  and  the  mon^y  kept  In  rei*erve  in  the  parei,  or,  as  we  call  thetti, 
**  Uvasnrlei*.  In  this  conntry  there  ia  toe  gri*a>e«t  [)os»rble  difference.  All  of  the  cabh  asi  d  by  a  bank  in  the 
**  Unit4:d  Stales  is  really  money  to  the  bank— that  is,  it  cosis  the  loss  uf  interest  to  cirnr  it  idle.  So  far 
"as  this  Idle  cai*h  is  nece»siiry  a»  a  reserve  the  lo<s  of  interest  should  be  borne,  bat  to  toe  extent  that  it 
"  is  necessary  only  as  machinery  for  paving  checks  or  other  ehanf^e  making  purposes  It  i>«,  in  oar  opinion^ 
**  a  wasteful  and  unijcieiiiific  system.  If  you  look  at  the  figures  of  cash  hr-ld  by  the  Canadian  hanks  the 
**  amount  appears  wretchedly  small  in  proportion  to  the  iabilities.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cash  there 
"shown  is  on  I  v  the  gold  and  legal-tender  reserves  in  the  treasuries  and  the  trifling  amount  of  gold  and 
**■  legal-tenders  kept  in  the  tills  for  the  conveni  nee  uf  customers.  The  main  bu  iness  of  making  payments 
**  in  money  is  done  by  the  note  issues  of  the  bank. " 

This  advantage,  however,is  one  that  arises  not  so  much  from  the  system  of 
branches  as  from  the  fact  that  the  issues  are  secured  by  the  general  assets  of  the 
bank  rather  than  by  deposit  of  bonds  or  other  special  security — an  arrangement 
which  would  require  tnat  capital  should  first  have  been  invested  in  securities 
sufficient  to  cover  not  onlj'  the  notes  in  actual  circulation,  from  which  a  profit  is 
being  olitained,  but  also  those  in  the  tills  of  the  bank  and  its  branches,  which  are 
earning  nothing. 

Security. 

In  addition  to  the  business  facilities  especially  increased  by  the  system  of 
branch  banking,  as  contrasted  with  our  present  United  States  system  of  independ- 
ent banks,  each  confined  to  a  single  locality,  there  is  involved  another  equally 
important  question —that  of  comparative  security. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  evident  that  the  system  of  branch  banking  involves  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  discretion  and  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man — not 
on  account  of  the  enoi'mous  interests  involved — for  these  are  perhaps  not  larger 
than  might  be  centered  in  the  busin»»ss  of  a  single  locality — but  in  the  extent  to 
which,  as  a  necessity  of  the  system,  the  administrative  head  must  be  left  unguided 
and  untrammeled  by  directorates  or  committees  of  stockholders.  So  long  as 
interests,  however  great,  are  massed  in  a  business  concentrated  at  one  point,  a 
board  of  local  directors  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  conditions,  and  can 
properly  undertake  the  responsibility  of  correcting  a  too  venturesome  manage- 
ment. But  when  the  business  of  a  bank  must  be  handled  from  a  single  center 
through  numerous  branches  in  every  part  of  the  country,  it  is  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable either  for  the  central  board  of  directors  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  conditions 
at  each  branch,  or  for  numerous  local  boards  to  be  so  co-ordinated  as  to  be  relied 
upon  to  influence  the  central  management.  As  a  result,  a  great  bank  having 
numerous  branches  must  of  necessity  be  a  great  financial  army,  conducting  its 
campaigns  at  once  in  the  several  (juarters  of  the  country,  handled  arbitrarily  and 
summarily  by  a  single  head  whose  responsibility  cannot  be  lightened  or  shared. 

There  results,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  an  extraordinary  administrative 
facility  which  may  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  institution — especially  in 
enabling  it  promptly  to  adapt  itself  to  rapidly  changing  conditions,  whether  general 
or  local.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opportunities  for  malfeasance  or,  more  often 
perhaps,  imaginative  finance,  are  greatly  increased.  It  is  perhaps  hard  to  tell  to 
which  extreme  the  balance  would  tend — whether  toward  the  advantage  of  giving 
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the  greatest  scope  possible  to  the  comparatively  few  born  financiers  that  are  ever 
available  in  any  country,  or  in  giving  greater  opportunity  for  evil  to  the  •*  Napo- 
leons of  finance"  with  which  any  country  is  likely  to  be  cursed. 

In  another  direction,  however — that  of  increased  mutual  support  and  insurance 
— the  argument  seems  all  on  one  side  and  highly  favorable  to  the  branch  banking 
system.  Under  our  United  States  system,  which  leaves  each  bank  so  largely 
dependent  upon  the  fortunes  of  its  locality,  and  the  business  of  each  locality  so 
entirely  dependent  upon  its  local  banks,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see 
mutual  ruin  of  banks  and  business  in  numerous  widely  scattered  localities,  while 
the  business  of  the  country  has  been  as  a  whole  sound.  Such  results  are  incon- 
ceivable in  Canada.  The  widely  extended  system  of  each  of  the  great  banks,  with 
its  branches  in  every  part  of  the  country,  constitutes  a  practical  financial  Lloyd's 
insurance,  by  which  each  helps  to  guarantee  the  soundness  of  all ;  while  the 
congeries  of  the  several  systems  interlocking  at  every  town  in  the  Dominion  leave 
it  simply  impossible  that  any  local  point  of  the  least  importance  should  for  a 
moment  be  lacking  in  the  most  complete  discount,  currency,  and  other  banking 
facilities,  so  long  as  the  whole  business  of  the  Dominion  is  not  involve'!  in 
common  ruin. 


ELASTICITY. 

The  great  importance  of  elasticity  in  any  currency  system  needs  no  emphasiR 
here;  its  special  significance  in  relation  to  the  business  requirements  of  a  country 
largely  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits  is  admii*ably  expressed  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Windom,  in  his  report  for  1890,  who  says : 

**  In  my  jadgment  the  praveet  defect  In  our  present  financial  Hystem  Is  Its  lack  of  elasticity.  •  *  ♦ 
The  demand  for  money  in  this  country  is  so  Irreffnlar,  that  an  amouni  of  circalaiion  which  will  be  ample 
daring  ten  months  of  the  year,  will  freqaently  prove  so  deficient  during  the  other  two  months  as  to  canse 
stringency  and  commercial  disaster.  The  crops  of  the  country  have  reached  proportions  so  immense  that 
their  movement  to  market,  in  Au^Qst  and  September,  annnally  causes  a  dangerous  absorption  of  n:;one>. 
The  lack  of  a  safflcient  supply  to  meet  the  increased  demands  during  those  months  may  entail  heavy  losees 
upon  the  agricultural  as  well  as  upon  other  business  interests." 

It  is  especially  in  this  connection  that  the  experience  of  Canada  i:$  likely  to 
prove  most  interesting  to  our  own  financiers. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  extent  of  the  regularly  recurring  expansion 
and  conti*action  of  the  Canadian  bank  currency  in  recent  years : 

EXPANSION  AND  CONTRACTION  IN  BANK  CIRCULATION. 
[000  omitted.] 


YlAB. 

1 
Lowest  Point.         i         Hiohsst  Point. 

Expansion 

during 

year. 

Contraction 

from  highest 

to  lowest 

Month. 

Amount.     '     Month. 

Amount. 

point  next 
summer. 

1882 

AUR. 

May 

July 
Apr. 
July 

T 

Apr. 
jQly 
May 

Oct. 

ii 

t» 

Nov. 

Oct. 

ii 

it 

$87,940 
85,569 
38,998 
84,576 
8&Mi 
87,019 
86,d44 
85,•^8S 
86,480 
87,481 
88,688 
86,906 
34,516 

$6,483 
4,96^ 
5.985 
6,084 
6,489 
6,926 
6,966 
5,991 
6,806 
6,861 
7,805 
4,979 
6,049 

1888    

$8.8» 
7,600 

1884 

1885      

5506 

1886 

6,698 

1887 

6,888 

1888 

7,784 

1889  

6,9S8 

1800 

4,661 

1891 

5900 

1482 

6;048 

1898 

6,761 

1894 

8,489 

The  following  table  gives,  in  column  I,  the  aggregate  circulation  of  all  the  banks 
of  Canada  at  the  end  of  each  montii,  from  January,  1891,  to  the  present  time  ;  in 
column  II,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  corresponding  data  as  to  the 
National  Banks  of  the  United  States  are  given ;   while  the  accompanying  chart 

g resents  tiie  details  of  the  past  four  years'  experience  in  graphic  form,  the  scale 
eing  such  that  the  relative  proportions  are  maintained  : 
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Diagram  C. 

A  COMPARISON  OP  THE  CIRCULATION  OP  THE 
JoSliS!!  CANADIAN  BANKS  WITH  THAT  OP  THE  f^^uS'l 

Cai.ad.*»  NATIONAL  BANKING  SYSTEM.  u.  s.  n*;! 

B««  BAI.K 


A  comparison  of  the  courses  of  the  lines  representing  on  the  diagram  the 
elasticity  of  the  Canadian  and  United  States  National  oank  currency  for  the 
years  1891  to  1894,  inclusive,  is  really  a  condensed  historic  statement,  of  which  the 
story  of  delicate  and  constant  adjustment  of  Canadian  currency  to  Canadian  wants 
is  the  most  commonplace  chapter.  The  record  of  real  interest  to  us,  that  we  read 
on  the  same  page,  is  the  story  of  speculative  periods  in  the  United  States  arising 
from  su{)erabundance  of  currency  at  low  rates  of  interest  which  so  accurately  co- 
incide with  the  periods  during  which,  as  noted  on  the  diagram,  the  line  indicating 
the  sensitive  course  of  Canadian  currency  falls  below  that  representing  the  stolid 
persistence  of  nearly  uniform  volume  with  us;  while  our  annual  period  of  late  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn  stringency,  toward  which  every  merchant  and  banker  looks 
with  concern,  and  which  we  have  so  long  learned  to  describe  as  the  time  when  so 
much  currency  is  needed  to  **  move  the  crops  " — as  though  the  Providence  that  gives 
us  harvests  was  responsible  for  it,  coincides  in  its  turn  with  the  period  during  which 
in  each  year  the  line  representing  tUe  promptly  responsive  currency  of  Canada 
rises  above  the  dead  level  which  our  own  currency  maintains.    Looking  back  over  the 

Cic  year,  the  current  chapter  adds  a  climax  to  the  comparison.  In  both  countries 
iness  has  of  late  been  depressed,  though  subject  to  the  normal  tendencies  to 
increase  or  decrease  with  the  seasons.  In  Canada  the  result  has  been,  as  is  seen 
from  the  diagram,  a  practical  repetition  of  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  former 
years,  except  that  the  lines  which  mdicate  contraction  have  grown  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  tnose  which  indicate  expansion,  as  the  currency  system  of  Canada  has 
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adjusted  itself  to  the  lessened  requirements ;  while  in  the  United  States  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  our  circulating  medium  conjured  up  hy  the  stringency  of  1893, 
but  coining  too  late  to  avoid  its  worst  consequences,  has  continued  to  the  present 
dale,  giving  the  country,  just  at  the  time  when  it  needed  least  currency,  by  far  the 
larzrest  supply  it  has  ever  had,  and  leaving  the  banks,  in  default  of  even  ordinary 
business  demands,  to  become  gorged  with  such  an  unheard  of  surplus  of  currency 
as  has  never  before  taxed  the  wits  of  financiers  or  disgraced  the  currency  system 
of  a  civilized  country. 

Whatever  else  it  may  or  may  not  be,  the  Canadian  system  certainly  is 
4!lastic.  As  surely  and  as  regularly  as  the  autumn  months  come  around  and  the 
inevitable  accompanying  demand  for  additional  currency  begins  to  manifest  itself, 
does  the  circulation  of  the  banks  automatically  respond  ;  the  expansion  ordinarily 
continues  until  about  November,  when  a  maximum,  some  twenty  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  normal  circulation  during  the  summer  months  is  reached.  In  consequence 
of  this  prompt  and  adequate  response  to  every  legitimate  demand  of  commerce  for 
more  of  the  media  of  exchange  the  conditions  in  Candida  are  quite  different  from 
those  to  which  we,  in  this  country,  are  accustomed.  As  a  prominent  banker  has 
recently  stated  it,  **  Panics  for  fear  of  stringency  are  thus  unknown.  The  Cana- 
dians never  know  what  it  is  to  go  through  an  American  money  squeeze  in  the 
autumn.*' 

REDEMPTION  FACILITIES. 

'But  to  secure  real  elasticity,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  circulation  should 
promptly  expand  when  the  necessities  of  commerce  require  more  currency.  It  is 
just  as  essential  that  the  circulation  should  automatically  contract  as  soon  as  the 
oec^issity  for  its  existence  shall  cease.  Here,  again,  the  experience  of  the  Canadian 
banks  seems  all  that  could  be  desired.  Beginning  with  November  each  year,  the 
circulation  is  steadily  withdrawn  with  no  more  of  apparent  effort  orconcern  on  the 
part  of  the  bankers  or  financiers  than  attended  its  issue,  and  by  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary the  normal  volume  has  been  once  more  restored. 

The  business  depression  through  which  both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  continued  to  struggle  through  the  present  3'ear  has  natui-ally  been  attended 
by  a  lessened  demand  for  money.  The  circulation  of  our  National  bnnks  shows  no 
evidence  of,  or  sympathetic  connection  with,  the  change  that  has  thus  taken  place 
in  the  requirements  of  trade.  On  the  contrary,  though  the  recent  unprecedented 
surplus  reserves  of  the  New  York  City  banks  most  strongly  attest  the  facts,  the 
National  bank  circulation  has  remained  practically  stationary  for  more  than  a 
year.  In  Canada,  however,  the  decreased  demand  for  money  was  met  by  such  a 
reduction  of  the  outstanding  circulation  of  the  banks  that  on  May  dlst  last  their 
aggregate  circulation  was  the  least  reported  in  ten  years. 

The  questions  that  most  naturally  arise  on  noting  the  prompt  and  automatic 
withdrawal  of  notes  from  circulation  the  moment  they  become  redundant,  are  as 
to  the  methods  of  redemption  through  which  that  result  is  brought  about. 

In  enumerating  the  provisions  of  the  present  Act,  attention  has  already  been 
-called  to  the  fact  that  each  bonk  is  not  only  obliged  to  redeem  its  notes  in  coin  or 
Dominion  notes,  when  presented  at  its  principal  office  or  at  any  other  places  at  which 
thejr  may  be  specially  aesignated  as  payable,  but  is  compelled  to  receive  them  at 
par  in  payments  to  any  of  its  branches,  and  in  addition  to  maintain  at  least  one 
agency  for  their  redemption  and  payment  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Halifax,  St.  John, 
Cnarlottetovvn,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Victoria  : — i,  e.,  in  the  principal 
-city  of  each  Province. 

These  provisions  are  sufficient  to  insure  a  banker  in  any  part  of  Canada — with- 
out going  to  unusual  trouble,  and  in  general  without  being  obliged  to  venture  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  normal  business  methods  or  operations — to  present  for  re- 
oemption  the  notes  of  such  other  banks  as  may  come  into  his  possession.  It  only 
remains  to  note  that,  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  field  can  be  kept  clear  for  his 
own  circulation,  each  banker  follows  just  that  course,  and  day  by  day  sends  in  for  set- 
tlement the  notes  of  his  neighbors,  precisely  as  he  does  their  checks.  For,  except 
in  those  rare  cases  where  the  legal  limit  of  circulation  has  been  reached,  the  paying 
out  by  a  banker  of  the  note  of  another  bank  where  a  note  of  his  own  might  have 
been  used  would  be  the  grossest  disregard  for  bui,iness  principles.  The  result  of  this 
universal  attitude  of  the  banks  in  seeking  constant  daily  redemption  of  notes  is  that 
any  issue  beyond  the  (current  needs  of  commerce  soon  reaches  the  tills  of  a  bank  or 
one  of  its  many  branches,  from  which  it  is  promptly  presented  lor  reaempuou  «»«. 
retired. 

The  object  sought  in  the  establishment  of  the  redemption  a^ancifli  ul  each  of 
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the  principal  cities  of  the  Dominioa  was,  not  more  elasticity,  but  a  more  NationalcuT- 
cency,— one  that  would  circulate  at  par  in  every  part  of  the  country,  yet  be  equally 
responsive  to  the  requirements  of  commerce.  Theretofore  the  notes  of  each  bank 
had  been  accepted  without  hesitation  by  all  other  banks,  but  the  universal  laws  of 
«xchang'e  prescribed  that  in  certain  cases  such  notes  should  be  only  accepted  at  a  dis- 
<;ount.  For  example,  the  movement  of  funds  being  in  g-eneral /rom  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces toward  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  notes  of  the  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
banks  generally  were  at  a  slight  discount  in  Toronto  and  Montreal,  as  drafts  upon 
those  banks  would  naturally  be.  Likewise,  the  notes  of  Toronto  and  Montreal  banks 
were  usually  subject  to  some  discount  in  the  Northwest  Provinces.  But  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  redemption  agencies  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1890  a  distinctly 
national  character  has  been  imparted  to  the  notes  of  all  banks,  and  discount,  for 
^ographical  reasons,  has  been  done  away  with. 

That  the  prompt  and  automatic  redemption  which  is  the  basis  of  the  elasti- 
<;ity  of  the  Canadian  bank  circulation  is  not  due  in  any  degree  to  the  '*  redemption 
■agencies"  thus  established,  is  shown  by  a  glance  at'^the  table  on  page  12,  from 
which  it  appears  that,  prior  to  the  legislation  of  1890,  the  adjustment  of  the  supply 
of  currency  to  the  needs  of  commerce,  through  successive  expansions  and  con- 
tractions, was  no  less  perfect  than  it  has  since  been. 

This  fact  is  significant  in  view  of  the  tendency  of  United  States  financiers 
Slid  statesmen  to  place  extraordinary  stress  upon  providing  by  legislation  for 
-elaborate  redemption  facilities.  The  experience  of  Canada  has  shown  that  legisla- 
tion in  this  regard  was  delightfully  immaterial — it  having  been  as  perfectly 
ineflfective  to  secure  special  elasticity  and  prompt  redemption  as  it  was  perfectly 
uncalled  for  on  behalf  of  either,  both  of  these  aims  having  been  perfectly  subserved 
by  the  natural  coui-se  of  business  before  the  law  was  passed. 

Instructive,  however,  as  is  Canada's  experience  in  this  regard,  our  own  is 
fitill  more  striking  and  valuable  when  we  once  catch  a  glimpse  through  the  fog 
that  thirty  years*  experience  with  the  artificial  redemption  provided  by  our  Nationskl 
Bankin^:  Act  has  spread  about  us.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  on 
the  basis  of  above  (200,000,000  average  circulation  of  National  bank  notes,  some 
^100,000,000  in  all  passed  through  the  elaborate  redemption  bureau  so  carefully  pro- 
vided by  law.  Of  these  $50,900,000  were  cases  of  exchange  of  old  or  mutilated  for 
new  currency;  $10,900,000  the  final  redemption  of  banks  which  had  ceased  to  issue 
<;irculating  notes ;  and  only  $39,900,000,  or  less  than  two-fifths,  was  normal  current 
redemption  through  which  alone  elasticity  could  be  assisted.  Before  the  war,  how- 
-ever,  when  commercial  expedients  were  much  less  effective  than  now,  upon  a  basis 
of  less  than  $50,000,000  average  circulation  of  the  New  England  banks  for  which  it 
acted,  the  redemptions  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  during  its  later  years  amounted  to 
4400,000,000  annually — of  which  but  an  insignificant  fraction  were  the  mutilated 
and  dead  currency  redemptions  which,  the  mere  incidentals  of  an  effective  system^ 
are  about  the  only  uses  our  Fedei-al  system  subserves. 

The  experience  of  Canada  has  shown  that  no  elaboration  of  legal  reouir^ 
ments  adds  to  the  efficiency  with  which  if  commerce  is  let  alone  it  can  ana  will 
-attend  to  current  redemption.  In  this  regard  clearing  houses  are  as  omnipotent  ai 
Oovernmnt  seems  to  be  powerless.  Our  own  experience  has  demonstrated  how 
completely  a  thoroughly  good  system  which  had  developed  without  the  aid  of  law 
has  been  petrified  by  attempting  to  assist  it. 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  CANADIAN  CURRENCY. 

The  remaining  elements  in  the  general  currency  system  of  Canada,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  notes  of  the  chartered  banks,  already  described  at  length,  are  but  three: 
VIZ.,  gold  coin,  subsidiary  silver  and  Dominion  notes. 

Canada  has  no  gold  coinage  of  her  own ;  but  the  gold  coins  of  the  United 
Btates  and  the  United  Kingdom  pass  current  and  are  legal  tender.  There  is  very 
little  gold  in  actual  circulation.  The  Dominion  Government  holds  at  present,  as  a 
reserve  against  the  outstanding  Dominion  notes,  some  $10,000,000;  tlie  chartered 
banks  hold  perhaps  $6,500,000  or  $7,000,000  additional ;  while  the  remainder  of  the 
gold  in  Canada,  including  that  held  by  private  bankei*s  and  savings  banks,  may  be 
sufficient  to  brin^  the  total  up  to  $20,000,000,  in  round  numbers. 

The  silver  comage  dates  from  1870.  It  consists  solely  of  subsidiary  coins,  which 
are  legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  ten  dollars.  The  total  issue  from  1870  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1893,  was  $6,339,585. 

The  Dominion  note  issues  are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  Provincial  notes 
authorized  in  the  Province  of  Canada  in  1866.  The  limit  of  the  issue,  fixed  in  1868  at 
$8,000,000,  was  successfully  increased  to  nine,  twelve,  twenty,  and  finally— by  an  act 
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approved  July  28, 1894— has  been  fixed  at  $25,000,000.  As  security  for  their  redemp- 
tion, the  Minister  of  Finance  is  required  to  hold  in  gold  and  Dominion  securities^ 
^aranteed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  twenty-five  per  «%nt.  of  the  amount 
issued,  at  least  three-fifths  of  which  shall  be  in  gold ;  the  r«imaining  sevent^r-five 
per  cent,  of  the  issue  shall  be  covered  bj'  ordinary  Dominion  securities.  The  issue 
may  also  be  increased  above  the  limit  specified  if  the  Minister  of  Finance  holds  gold 
to  £he  full  amount  of  such  excess,  in  addition  to  the  reserve  otherwise  required. 

The  aggregate  issue  on  October  81,  1894,  was  $22,212,884,  of  which  more  than 
$14,000,000  was  in  denominations  of  $500  and  $1,000,  mainly  held  by  the  banks  and 
used  in  their  settlements  with  each  other.  Of  the  remamder,  $7,048,9^3  was  in 
bills  for  $1  and  $2,  and  $212,152  in  fractional  currency. 

The  note  circulation  of  the  Canadian  banks,  therefore,  makes  up  over  forty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  currency  of  Canada. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  CANADIAN  BANKS. 

The  condition  of  the  Canadian  banks  at  the  present  time  is  set  forth  in  th^ 
following  summary  of  the  monthly  returns  of  the  several  banks  for  September, 
lft94. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  89  CHARTERED  BANKS  OF  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA, 
For  the  month  ending  September  80, 1894. 


LlABILiTIBS. 

CaplUl  authorized $75,468,68S 

Capiial  paid  np 68,106,670 

Sarplos  or  reeerve  f  und 27,860,896 

Notes  in  circalation $88,855,156 

Dominion  and  Provincial  Government 

depoeitB 5,616,886 

Public  deposits,  payable  on  demand ....  66,5fi4,661 

Public  deposits,  payable  after  >  otice.. ..  111,084,068 
Bank  loans  or  deposits  from  other  banks, 

f  ecurt- d 69,608 

Bank  loans  or  deposits  from  other  banks, 

nnsecnred 8,654,976 

Dae  other  banks  in  Canada  in  daily  ex- 
changes    186,400 

Doe  other  banks  in  foreign  conntries ....  11 6,267 

Due  other  banks  in  Great  Britain 4,268,602 

Other  liabiliUes 176,700 

Total  liabUities $294,068,249 


ASSETS. 

Specie $7,884,660 

Dominion  notes 16,682,846 

Deposits  to  secare  note  circalation. .....  1,828,151 

Notes  and  checks  of  other  banks 6,409.658 

Loans  to  other  banks,  secured 215,0^ 

Deposits  made  with  other  banks 8,807,856 

Due  from    other    banks    in    foreign 

coantriee 21,440,088 

Due  foom  other  banks  in  Great  Britain..  8,909,190 
Dominion  Government  debentures  or 

stock 8,110,849 

Public,  municipal  and  railway  securi- 
ties   18,794,991 

Call  loans  on  bonds  or  stocks 16,207,838 

Loans  to  Provincial  Governments 489,357 

Current  loans  and  discounts 199,778,925 

Due  from  other  banks  in  Canada  in 

daily  exchanges 189,416 

Overdue  debts 8,825,559 

Real  estate 944,985 

Mortgafi:es  on  real  estate  sold 615,258 

Bp.ak  premisef> 6,471,667 

Other  assets 1,686,627 

Total  assets .$811,691,008 

Average  amount  of  specie  held  during 

the  month $7,878,818 

Average  Dominion  notes  held  during 

the  month 16,648,886 

Loans  to  directors  or  their  firms 8,065,769 

Greatest  amount  of  notes  in  circulation 

during  the  month 88,786,8}5 
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Publication  Office,  No.  52  William  St.,  New  York  City. 


Vol.11..  Mo.  8. NEW  YORK,  MA.RCH'  15,  1895.         \  f,^^ll'^^^^^  5  ^i,^' 

Each  number  contains  a  special  discussion  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


What  a  bank  can  with  propriety  advance  to  a  merchant  or  undertaker  cf  any  kind,  ia 
not  either  the  whole  capital  with  which  he  trades,  or  even  any  considerable  part  of  that  capi- 
tal ;  but  that  part  of  it  only  which  he  wovld  otJierioise  be  obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed, 
arid  in  ready  money,  for  ansxcering  occasional  demands.  If  tJie  paper  money  which  the 
bank  advances  never  exceeds  t/iia  value,  it  can  never  exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
which  would  necessarily  circulate  in  the  country  if  there  was  no  paper  money  ;  it  can  never 
exceed  the  quantity  which  tlie  circulation  of  the  country  can  absorb  and  employ. 

When  a  bank  discounts  to  a  mercliant  a  real  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  a  real  creditor 
upon  a  real  dAtor,  and  which,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  due,  is  really  paid  by  that  debtor,  it  only 
advances  to  him  a  part  of  the  value  which  he  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  keep  by  him  unem^ 
ployed  and  in  ready  money  for  answering  occasional  demands.  The  payment  of  the  bill, 
when  it  becomes  due,  replaces  to  tJie  bank  the  value  of  wJiat  it  had  advanced,  together  with  the 
interest.  The  coffers  of  the  bank,  so  far  as  its  dealings  are  confined  to  such  customers,  re- 
iemble  a  water-pond,  from  which,  tJiaugh  a  stream  is  continually  running  out,  yet  another  is 
continually  running  in,  ftUly  equal  to  that  which  runs  out ;  so  that,  without  any  further 
eare  or  attention,  the  pond  keeps  always  equally,  or  very  nearly  equally,  full.  Little  or  no 
expeme  can  ever  he  necessary  for  replenishing  the  coffers  of  such  a  bank. 
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THE  ECONOMY  OF  BANK-NOTE  CURRENCY. 

What  is  the  proportion  which  the  circulating  money  of  any  country  bears  to 
'the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  circulated  by  means  of  it,  it  is,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  determine.  It  has  been  computed  by  different  authors  at  a  flfth,  at  a 
tenth,  at  a  twentieth,  and  at  a  thirtieth  part  of  that  value.  But  how  sinall  soever 
the  proportion  which  the  circulating:  money  may  bear  to  the  whole  value  of  the 
annual  produce,  as  but  a  pai*t,  and  frequently  but  a  small  part,  of  tliat  product,  is 
ever  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  industry,  it  must  always  bear  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  to  that  part.  When,  therefore,  by  tlie  substitution  of  paper,  the 
gold  and  silver  necessary  for  circulation  is  reduced  to,  perhaps,  a  fifth  part  of  the 
former  quantity,  if  the  value  of  only  the  greater  part  of  the  other  four-fifths  be 
added  to  the  funds  which  are  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  industry,  it  must 
make  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  quantity  of  that  industiy,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labor. 

An  operation  of  this  kind  has,  within  these  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years,  been 
performed  in  Scotland,  by  the  erection  of  new  banking  companies  in  almost  every 
considerable  town,  and  even  in  some  country  villages.  The  effects  of  it  have  been 
precisely  those  above  described.  The  business  of  tiie  country  is  almost  entirely  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  the  paper  of  those  different  banking  companies,  with  which 
purchases  and  payments  of  all  kinds  are  commonly  made.  Silver  very  seldom 
appears,  except  in  the  change  of  a  twenty-shillings  bank-note,  and  gold  still 
seldomer.  But  though  the  conduct  of  all  those  different  companies  has  not  been 
exceptionable,  and  has  accordingly  required  an  act  of  parliament  to  regulate  it,  tlie 
country,  notwithstanding,  has  evidentij'  derived  great  benefit  from  their  trade.  I 
have  heard  it  asserted,  that  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  doubled  in  aboutflfteen 

C.rs,  after  the  first  erection  of  the  banks  there ;  and  that  the  trade  of  Scotland 
more  than  quadrupled  since  the  first  erection  of  the  two  public  banks  at  E<iin- 
burgh,  of  which  the  one,  called  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  was  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1698;  the  other,  called  the  Royal  Bank,  by  Royal  Chailer  in  1727. 
Whether  the  trade,  either  of  Scotland  in  general,  or  of  tlie  city  of  Glasgow  in  pai*- 
ticular,  has  really  increased  in  so  great  a  proportion,  dui*ing  so  short  a  period,  1  do 
not  pretend  to  know.  If  either  of  them  has  increased  in  this  proportion,  it  seems 
to  be  an  effect  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sole  operation  of  this  cause. 
That  the  trade  and  industry  of  Scotland,  however,  have  increased  veiy  considerably 
during  this  period,  and  that  the  banks  of  is.sue  have  contributed  a  good  deal  to  this 
increa.se,  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  value  of  the  silver  money  which  circulated  in  Scotland  before  the  Union, 
in  1707,  and  which,  immediately  after  it,  was  brought  into  the  Bank  of  Scotland  in 
order  to  be  re-coined,  amounteu  to  £411,117  10s.  9d.  sterling.  No  account  has  been 
got  of  the  gold  coin ;  but  it  appears  from  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  mint  of  Scot- 
land, that  the  value  of  the  gold  annually  coined,  somewhat  exceeded  that  of  the 
silver.*  There  wei-e  a  good  many  people  too  upon  this  occasion,  who,  from  a  diffi- 
dence of  repayment,  did  not  bring  their  silver  into  the  Bank  of  Scotland  ;  and  there 
was,  besides,  some  English  coin,  which  was  not  called  in.  The  whole  value  of  the 
gold  and  silver,  therefore,  which  circulated  in  Scotland  before  the  Union,  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  a  million  sterling.  It  seems  to  have  constituted  almost  the 
whole  circulation  of  that  country ;  for  though  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, which  had  then  no  rival,  was  considerable,  it  seems  to  have  made  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  whole.  In  the  present  times  the  whole  circulation  of  Scotland 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  two  millions,  of  which  that  part  which  consists  in 
gx)ld  and  silver,  most  probably,  does  not  amount  to  half  a  million.  But  though  the 
circulating  gold  and  silver  of  Scotland  have  suffered  so  great  a  diminution  during 
this  period,  its  real  riches  and  prosperity  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  any.  Ite 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade,  on  the  contrar}^  the  annual  produce  of  its 
land  and  labor,  have  evidently  been  augmented. 

It  is  chiefly  by  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  that  is,  by  advancing  money  upon 
them  before  they  are  due,  that  the  greater  part  of  banks  and  bankers  issue  their 
promissory  notes.  Thev  deduct  always,  upon  whatever  sum  they  advance,  the 
legal  interest  till  the  bill  shall  become  due.  TI.e  payment  of  th«  bill  whop  it  be- 
comes due,  replaces  to  the  bank  the  value  of  what  had  been  advanced,  together 
with  a  clear  profit  of  the  interest.  The  banker,  who  advances  to  the  merchant 
whose  bill  he  discounts,  not  gold  and  silver,  but  his  own  promissory  notes,  has  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  discount  to  a  greater  amount  oy  the  whole  value  of  his 

*  Raddiman's  Preface  to  Anderson^s  DiplomaUi,  etc.,  ScotiaB.  ^ 
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promissory  notes,  which  he  finds  by  experience  are  commonly  in  circulation.    He 
IB  thereby' enabled  to  make  his  clear  gain  of  interest  on  so  much  a  larger  sum. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  SCOTCH  BANKING. 

The  commerce' of  Scotland,  which  at  present  is  not  very  great,  was  still  mo«^ 
inconsiderable  when  the  two  fu-st  banking  companies  were  established  ;  and  thos4 
companies  would  have  had  hut  little  trade,  had  they  coniQned  their  business  to  the 
discounting  bills  of  exchange.  Tliey  invented,  therefore,  another  method  of  issu- 
ing their  promissory  notes ;  by  granting  what  they  called,  cash  accounts,  that  is, 
by  giving  credit  to  the  extent  of  a  certain  sum  (two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  for 
example)  to  any  individual  who  could  procure  two  persons  of  undoubted  credit  and 
good  landed  estate  to  become  surety  for  him,  that  wiiatever  money  should  be 
advanced  to  him,  within  the  sum  for  which  the  credit  had  been  given,  should  be 
repaid  upon  demand,  together  with  the  legal  interest.  Credits  of  this  kind  are,  I 
believe,  commonly  granted  by  banks  and  bankers  in  all  different  parts  of  the  world. 
But  the  easy  terms  upon  which  the  Scotch  banking  companies  accept  of  repayment 
are,  so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  them,  and  have,  perhaps,  been  the  principal  cause, 
both  of  the  great  trade  of  those  companies,  and  of  the  benejQt  which  the  country 
has  received  from  it. 

Acceptance  of  Piecemeal  Repayment  of  Loans. 
Whoever  has  a  credit  of  this  kind  with  one  of  those  companies,  and  borrows  a 
thousand  pounds  upon  it,  for  example,  may  repay  this  sum  piecemeal,  by  twenty 
and  thirty  pounds  at  a  time,  the  company  discounting  a  proportionable  part  of  the 
interest  6t  the  great  sum'f rom  the  day  on  which  each  of  tliose  small  suras  is  paid 
in,  till  the  whole  be  in  this  manner  repaid.  All  merchants,  therefore,  and  almost 
all  men  of  business,  find  it  convenient  to  keep  such  cash  accounts  with  them,  and 
are  thereby  interested  to  promote  the  trade  of  those  companies,  by  readily  receiv- 
ing their  notes  in  all  payments,  and  by  encouraging  all  those  ndth  whom  they  have 
any  influence  to  do  the  same.  The  banks,  when  their  custon  ers  opply  to  them  for 
money,  generally  advance  it  to  them  in  their  own  promisi  jry  notes.  These  the 
merchants  pay  away  to  the  manufacturers  for  goods,  the  manufacturers  to  the 
farmers  for  materials  and  provisions,  the  farmers  to  their  landlords  for  rent,  the 
landlords  repay  them  to  the  merchants  for  the  conveniencies  and  luxuries  with 
which  they  supply  them,  and  the  merchants  again  return  them  to  the  banks  in 
order  to  balance  their  cash  accounts,  or  to  replace  what  they  may  have  borrowed  of 
them ;  and  thus  almost  the  whole  money  business  of  the  countiy  is  transacted  by 
means  of  them.    Hence  the  great  trade  of  those  companies. 

Saving  of  Capital  Thus  Effected. 
By  means  of  those  cash  accounts  every  merchant  can,  without  imprudence,  carry 
on  a  greater  trade  than  he  otherwise  could  do.  If  there  are  two  merchants,  one  in 
London,  and  the  other  in  Edinburgh,  who  employ  equal  stocks  in  the  same  branch 
of  trade,  the  Edinburgh  merchant  can,  without  imprudence,  carry  on  a  greater  trade, 
and  give  employmenttoagreater  number  of  people  than  the  London  merchant.  The 
London  merchant  must  always  keep  by  him  a  considerable  sum  of  mone3%  either  in 
his  own  coffers,  or  in  those  of  his  banker,  who  gives  him  no  interest  for  it,  in  order  to 
answer  the  demands  continually  coming  upon  him  for  payment  of  the  goods  which 
he  purchases  upon  credit.  Let  the  ordinary  amount  of  this  sum  be  supposed  five 
hundred  pounds.  The  value  of  the  goods  in  his  warehouse  must  always  be  less  by 
five  hundred  pounds  than  it  would  have  been  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  keep  sucn 
a  sum  unemployed.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  generally  disposes  of  his  whole  stock 
upon  hand,  or  of  goods  to  the  value  of  his  whole  stocK  upon  hand,  once  in  the  year. 
By  being  obliged  to  keep  so  great  a  sum  unemployed,  he  must  sell  in  a  year  five 
hundred  pounds  worth  less  goods  than  he  might  otherwise  have  done.  His  annual 
profits  must  be  less  by  all  that  he  could  have  made  by  the  sale  of  five  hundred 
pounds  worth  more  goods ;  and  the  number  of  people  employed  in  preparing  his 
^oods  for  the  market,  must  be  less  by  all  those  that  five  Iiundred  pounds  more 
stock  could  have  employed.  The  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps 
BO  money  unemployed  for  answering  such  occasional  demands.  When  they  actually 
come  upon  him,  he  satisfies  them  from  his  cash  account  with  the  bank,  and  grad- 
ually replaces  the  sum  borrowed  with  the  money  or  paper  which  comes  in  from  the 
occasional  sales  of  his  goods.  With  the  same  stock,  therefore,  he  can,  without 
imprudence,  have  at  all  times  in  his  warehouse  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  than  the 
London  merchant;  and  can  thereby  both  make  a  greater  profit  himself,  and  give 
•constant  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  industrious  people  who  prepare  those 
goods  for  the  market.  Hence  the  great  benefit  which  the  country  has  derived  from 
this  trade.    The  facility  of  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  it  may  be  thought  indeed, 
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jives  the  English  merchants  a  conveniency  equivalent  to  the  cash  accounts  of  the- 
Scotch  merchants.  But  the  Scotch  merchants,  it  must  be  remembered,  can  dis- 
count their  bills  of  exchange  as  easily  as  the  English  merchants  ;  and  have,  be- 
sides, the  additional  conveniency  of  their  cash  accounts. 

Commercial  Limitations  on  Bank  Paper » 

The  whole  paper  money  of  every  kind  which  can  easily  circulate  in  any  country 
never  can  exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  which  it  supplies  the  place,  or 
which  (the  commerce  being  supposed  the  same)  would  circulate  tnere,  if  there  was 
no  paper  money.  If  twentj'-shilling  notes,  for  example,  are  the  lowest  paper  money 
current  in  Scotland,  the  whole  of  that  currency  wnich  can  easily  circulate  there 
cannot  exceed  the  sum  of  gold  and  silver  which  would  be  necessary  for  transacting 
the  annual  exchanges  of  twenty  shillings  value  and  upwards  usually  transacted 
within  that  countrv.  Should  the  circulating  paper  at  any  time  exceed  that  sum, 
as  the  excess  could  neither  be  sent  abroad  nor  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the 
country,  it  must  immediately  return  upon  the  banks  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and 
silver.  Many  people  would  immediately  perceive  that  they  had  more  of  this  paper 
than  was  necessary  for  transacting  their  business  at  home,  and  as  the^'  could  not 
send  it  abroad,  they  would  immediately  demand  payment  of  it  from  the  banks. 
When  this  superfluous  paper  was  converted  into  gold  and  silver,  they  could  easily 
find  a  use  for  it  by  sending  it  abroad  ;  but  they  could  find  none  while  it  remained 
in  the  shape  of  paper.  There  would  be  a  run  upon  the  banks  to  the  whole  extent 
of  this  superfluous  paper,  and,  if  they  sliowed  any  difficulty  or  backwardness  in 
payment,  to  a  much  greater  extent  f  the  alarm,  which  this  would  occasion,  neces^ 
safily  increasing  the  run  upon  the  banks. 

Over  and  above  the  expenses  which  are  common  to  every  branch  of  trade,  such 
as  the  expense  of  house-rent,  the  wages  of  servants,  clerks,  accountants,  etc.,  the 
expenses  peculiar  to  a  bank  consist  chiefly  in  two  articles  :  first,  in  the  expense  of 
keeping  at  all  times  in  its  cofl'ei-s,  for  answering  the  occasional  demands  of  the 
holders  of  its  notes,  a  large  sum  of  money,  of  which  it  loses  the  interest ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  expense  of  replenishing  those  coffers  as  fast  as  they  are  emptied 
by  answering  such  occasional  demands.  A  banking  company  which  issues  more 
paper  than  can  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  tlie  country,  and  of  which  the 
excess  is  continually  returning  upon  them  for  payment,  ought  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  they  keep  at  all  times  in  their  coffers,  not  only  in 
proportion  to  this  excessive  increase  of  tneir  circulation,  but  in  a  much  greater 
proportion ;  their  notes  returning  upon  them  much  faster  than  in  proportion  to  the 
excess  of  their  quantity.  Such  a  company,  therefore,  ou^ht  to  increase  the  first 
article  of  their  expense,  not  only  in  proportion  to  this  forced  increase  of  their 
business,  but  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 

The  coffers  of  such  a  company,  too,  though  they  ought  to  be  filled  much  fuller, 
yet  must  empty  themselves  much  faster  than  if  their  business  was  confined  within 
more  reasonable  bounds,  and  must  require,  not  only  a  more  violent,  but  a  more 
constant  and  uninterrupted,  exertion  of  expense  in  order  to  replenish  them.  The 
coin,  too,  which  is  thus  continually  drawn  in  such  large  quantities  from  their 
coffers,  cannot  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the  country.  It  comes  in  place  of 
a  paper  which  is  over  and  above  what  can  be  employed  in  that  circulation, 
and  is  therefore  over  and  above  what  can  be  employed  in  it  too.  But  as 
that  coin  will  not  be  allowed  to  lie  idlo,  it  must,  in  one  shape  or  another,  be 
sent  abroad,  in  order  to  find  that  profitable  employment  which  it  cannot  find  at 
home ;  and  this  continual  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  by  enhancing  the  diffi- 
culty, must  necessarily  enhance  still  further  the  expense  of  the  bank,  in  finding 
new  gold  and  silver  in  order  to  replenish  those  coffers,  which  empty  themselves  so 
very  rapidly.  Such  a  company,  therefore,  must,  in  proportion  to  this  forced  in- 
crease of  their  business,  increase  the  second  article  of  their  expense  still  more- 
than  the  first. 

Natural  Consequences  of  Inflation, 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  paper  of  a  particular  bank,  which  the  circulation  of 
the  country  can  easily  absorb  and  employ,  amounts  exactly  to  £40,000,  and  that  for 
answering  occasional  demands  this  bank'  is  obliged  to  keep  at  all  times  in  its  coffers 
£10,000  in  gold  and  silver.  Should  this  bank  attempt  to  circulate  £44,000,  the 
£4,000  which  are  over  and  above  what  the  circulation  can  easily  absorb  and  employ 
will  return  upon  it  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  issued.  For  answering  occasional  de- 
mands, therefore,  this  bank  ought  to  keep  at  all  times  in  its  coffers,  not  £11,000 
only,  but  £14,000.  It  will  thus  gain  nothing  by  the  interest  of  the  £4,000  excessive 
circulation  ;  and  it  will  lose  the  whole  expense  of  continually  collecting  £4,000  in 
gold  and  silver,  which  will  be  continually  going  out  of  its  coffers  aj9  fast  as  they  are 
Sro;:;ght  into  them. 
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Had  every  particular  banking  company  always  understood  and  attended  to  its 
own  particular  interest,  the  circulation  neVer  could  have  been  overstocked  with 
paper  money.  But  every  banking  company  has  not  always  understood  its  own  par- 
ticular interest,  and  the  circulation  has  frequently  been  overstocked  with  paper 
TDoney. 

By  issuing*  too  great  a  quantity  of  paper,  of  which  the  excess  was  continually 
returning  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver,  the  Bank  of  England  was 
for  many  years  together  obliged  to  coin  gold  to  the  extent  of  between  £800,000  and 
£1,000,000  a  year;  or,  at  an  average,  about  £850,000.  For  this  great  coinage  the 
bank  (in  consequence  of  the  worn  and  degraded  state  into  which  the  gold  coin  had 
fallen  a  few  years  ago)  was  frequently  obliged  to  purchase  gold  bullion  at  the  nigh 
price  of  £4  an  ounce,  which  it  soon  after  issued  in  coin  at  £3  17s.  lOJ^d.  an  ounce, 
losing  in  this  manner  between  two  and  a  half  and  three  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage 
of  so  very  large  a  sum.  Though  the  bank  therefore  paid  no  seignorage,  though  the 
government  was  properly  at  the  expense  of  the  coinage,  this  liberality  of  govern- 
ment did  not  prevent  altogether  the  expense  of  the  bank. 

The  Scotch  banks,  in  consequence  of  an  excess  of  the  same  kind,  were  all 
obliged  to  employ  constantly  agents  at  London  to  collect  money  for  them,  at  an  ex- 
pense which  was  seldom  below  one  and  a  half  or  two  per  cent.  This  money  was 
sent  down  by  the  wagon,  and  insured  by  the  carriers  at  an  additional  expense  of 
three-quarters  per  cent,,  or  fifteen  shillings  on  th^  *iundred  pounds.  Those  agents 
were  not  always  able  to  replenish  the  coffers  of  their  employers  so  fast  as  th^ 
were  emptied.  In  this  case  the  resource  of  the  bank  was  to  draw  upon  their  cor- 
respondents in  London  bills  of  exchange  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  which  they 
wanted.  When  those  correspondents  afterwards  drew  upon  them  for  the  payment 
of  this  snm,  together  with  the  interest  and  a  commission,  some  of  those  banks, 
from  the  distress  into  which  their  excessive  circulation  had  thrown  them,  had 
sometimes  no  other  means  of  satisfying  this  draught  but  by  drawing  a  second  set  of 
bills  either  upon  the  same,  or  upon  some  other  correspondents  in  London ;  and  the 
same  sum,  or  rather  bills  for  the  same  sum,  would  in  this  manner  make  sometimes 
more  than  two  or  three  journeys  :  the  debtor  bank  paying  always  the  interest  and 
commission  upon  the  whole  accumulated  sum.  Even  those  Scotch  banks  which 
never  distinguished  themselves  by  their  extreme  imprudence  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  employ  this  ruinous  resource. 

The  gold  coin  which  was  paid  out  either  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  by  Uu 
Scotch  banks,  in  exchange  for  that  part  of  their  paper  which  was  over  and  above 
what  could  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the  country,  being  likewise  over  and 
above  what  could  be  employed  in  that  circulation,  was  sometipie:^  sent  abroad  in 
the  shape  of  coin,  sometimes  melted  down  and  sent  abroad  in  t\e  shape  of  bullion, 
And  sometimes  melted  down  and  sold  to  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  high  price  of 
four  pounds  an  ounce.  It  was  the  newest,  the  heaviest  and  the  best  pieces  only 
which  were  carefully  picked  out  of  the  whole  coin,  and  either  sent  abroad  or  melted 
-down.  At  home,  and  while  they  remain  in  the  shape  of  coin,  those  heavy  pieces 
were  of  no  more  value  than  the  light ;  but  they  were  of  more  value  abroad,  or 
when  melted  down  into  bullion  at  home.  The  >3ank  of  England,  notwithstanding 
their  great  annual  coinage,  found  to  their  astonishment  that  there  was  every  year 
the  same  scarcity  of  coin  as  there  had  been  the  year  before ;  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  great  quantity  of  good  and  new  cofn  which  was  every  year  issued 
from  the  bank,  the  state  of  the  coin,  instead  of  growing  better  and  better,  became 
-every  vear  worse  and  worse.  Eveiy  year  they  found  themselves  under  the  neces- 
sity of  coining  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  gold  as  they  had  coined  the  year 
beiore,  and  from  the  continual  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  bullion,  in  consequence 
of  the  continual  wearing  and  clipping  of  the  coin,  the  expense  of  this  great 
annual  coining  became  every  year  greater.  The  Bank  of  England,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  by  supplying  its  own  coffera  with  coin,  is  indirectly  obliged  to 
supply  the  whole  kingdom,  into  which  coin  is  continually  flowing  from 
those  coffers  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Whatever  coin,  therefore,  was 
wanted  to  support  tliis  excessive  circulation  both  of  Scotch  and  English  paper 
money,  whatever  vacuities  this  excessive  circulation  occasioned  in  the  necessary 
coin  of  the  kingdom,  the  Bank  of  England  was  obliged  to  supply  them.  The 
Scotch  banks,  no  doubt,  paid  all  of  them  very  dearly  for  their  own  imprudence 
and  inattention.  But  the  Bank  of  England  paid  very  dearly,  not  only  for  its  own 
imprudence,  but  for  the  much  greater  imprudence  of  almost  all  the  Scotch  banks. 

The  over-trading  of  bold  projectors  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  *J^^ 
original  cause  of  this  excessive  circulation  of  paper  money. 

What  a  bank  can  with  propriety  advance  to  a  merchant  or  undertaker  of  an^ 
kind,  is  not  either  the  whole  capital"  with  which  he  trades,  or  even  anv  consider- 
able part  of  that  capital ;  but  that  part  of  it  only  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
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obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  and  in  ready  money,  for  answering  occasional 
demands.  If  the  paper  money  which  the  bank  advances  never  exceeds  this  value, 
it  can  never  exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  would  necessarily  circu- 
late in  the  countiy  if  there  was  no  paper  money  ;  it  can  never  exceed  the  quantity 
which  the  circulation  of  the  country  can  absorb  and  employ. 

Discounts  only  to  Supply  Fluctuating  Demand  for  Currency. 

When  a  bank  discounts  to  a  merchant  a  real  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  a  real 
creditor  upon  a  real  debtor,  and  which,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  due,  is  really  paid  by 
that  debtor,  it  only  advances  to  him  a  part  of  the  value  which  he  would  otherwise 
be  obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed  and  in  ready  money  for  answering  occasional 
demands.  The  payment  of  the  bill,  when  it  becomes  due,  replaces  to  the  bank  the 
value  of  what  it  had  advanced,  together  with  the  interest.  The  coffers  of  the 
bank,  so  far  as  its  dealings  are  confined  to  such  customers,  resemble  a  water-pond, 
from  which,  though  a  stream  is  continually  running  out,  yet  another  is  continually 
running  in,  fully  equal  to  that  which  runs  out;  so  that,  without  any  further  care 
or  attention,  the  pond  keeps  always  equally,  or  very  nearly  equally,  full.  Little  or 
no  expense  can  ever  be  necessary  for  replenishing  the  coffers  of  such  a  bank. 

A  merchant,  without  over-ti'a^ing,  may  frequently  have  occasion  for  a  sum  of 
ready  money,  even  when  he  has  no  bills  to  discount.  When  a  bank,  besides  dis- 
counting his  bills,  advances  him  likewise  upon  such  occasions  such  sums  upon  hi» 
cash  account,  and  accepts  of  a  piecemeal  repayment  as  the  money  comes  in  from 
the  occasional  sale  of  his  goods,  upon  the  easy  terms  of  the  banking  companies  of 
Scotland,  it  dispenses  him  entirely  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  any  part  of  his 
stock  by  him  unemployed,  and  in  ready  money  for  answering  occasional  demands. 
When  such  demands  actually  come  upon  him,  he  can  answer  them  sufficiently 
from  his  cash  account  The  bank,  however,  in  dealing  with  such  customers,  oug^t 
to  observe  with  great  attention  whether  in  the  course  of  some  short  period  (of 
four,  five,  six,  or  eight  months,  for  example)  the  sum  of  the  repayments  which  it 
commonly  receives  from  them  is,  or  is  not,  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  advances 
which  it  commonly  makes  to  them.  If  within  the  course  of  such  short  periods, 
the  sum  of  the  repayments  from  certain  customers  is,  upon  most  occasions,  fully 
eoual  to  that  of  tlie  advances,  it  may  safely  continue  to  deal  with  such  customers 
Though  the  stream  which  is  in  this  case  continually  running  out  from  its  coffers 
may  be  very  large,  that  which  is  continually  running  into  them  must  be  at  least 
equally  large ;  so  that  without  any  further  care  or  attention  those  coffers  are  likely 
to  be  always  equally  or  very  nearly  equally  full;  and  scarce  ever  to  require  any 
extraordinary  expense  to  replenish  them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sum  of  the  re- 
payments from  certain  other  customers  falls  commonly  very  much  short  of  the 
advances  which  it  makes  to  them,  it  cannot  with  any  safety  continue  to  deal  with 
such  customers,  at  least  if  they  continue  to  deal  with  it  in  this  manner.  The 
stream  which  is  in  this  case  continually  running  out  from  its  coffers  is  necessarily 
much  larger  than  that  which  is  continually  running  in ;  so  that  unless  they  are 
replenished  by  some  great  and  continual  effort  of  expense,  those  coffers  must  soon 
be  exhausted  altogether. 

The  banking  companies  of  Scotland,  accordingly,  were  for  a  long  time  very 
careful  to  require  frequent  and  regular  repayments  from  all  their  customers,  an^ 
did  not  care  to  deal  with  any  person,  whatever  might  be  his  fortune  or  credit,  who 
did  not  make  what  thev  called  frequent  and  regular  operations  with  them.  By 
this  attention,  besides  saving  almost  entirely  the  extraordinary  expense  of  replen« 
ishing  their  coffers,  they  fl'ained  two  other  very  considerable  advantages. 

Advantages  of  This. 

L  By  tn.s  a  ention  they  were  enabled  to  make  some  tolerable  judgment  con- 
cerning the  thriving  or  declining  circumstances  of  their  debtors,  without  being 
obliged  to  look  out  for  any  other  evidence  besides  what  their  own  books  afforded 
them  ;  men  being  for  the  most  part  either  regular  or  irregular  in  their  payments, 
according  as  their  circumstances  are  either  thriving  or  declining.  A  private  man 
who  lends  out  his  money  to  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  of  debtors,  may, 
either  by  himself  or  his  agents,  observe  and  inquire  both  constantly  and  carefully 
into  the  conduct  and  situation  of  each  of  them.  But  a  banking  company  which 
lends  money  to  perhaps  five  hundred  different  people,  and  of  which  the  attention  is 
continually  occupied  by  objects  of  a  very  different  kind,  can  have  no  regular  inform- 
ation concerning  the  conduct  and  circumstances  of  the  greater  part  of  its  debtors 
beyond  what  its  own  books  can  afford  it.  In  requiring  frequent  and  regular  re* 
payments  from  all  their  customers,  the  banking  companies  of  Scotland  had  prob 
ably  this  advantage  in  view. 

XL  By  this  attention  they  secured  themselves  from  the  possibility  of  issuing 
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more  paper  money  than  what  the  circulation  of  the  country  could  easily  absorb 
and  employ.  When  they  observed  that  within  moderate  periods  of  time  the  re- 
payments of  a  particular  customer  were  upon  most  occasions  fully  equal  to  the 
advances  which  they  had  made  to  him,  they  might  be  assured  that  the  paper 
money  which  they  had  advanced  to  him.  had  not  at  any  time  exceeded  the  quan« 
tity  of  ffold  and  silver  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by  him 
for  answering  occasional  demands;  and  that,  consequently,  the  paper  money 
which  they  had  circulated  by  his  means,  had  not  at  any  time  exceeaea  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver  which  would  have  circulated  in  the  country  had  there  been 
no  paper  money.  The  frequency,  regularity  and  amount  of  his  repayments  would 
sufficiently  demonstrate  that  the  amount  of  their  advances  had  at  no  time  exceeded 
that  part  of  his  capital  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by 
him  unemployed  and  in  ready  money  for  answering  ocaisional  demands  ;  that  is, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  tlie  rest  of  his  capital  m  constant  employment.  It  is 
this  part  of  his  capital  only  which,  within  moderate  periods  of  time,  is  continually 
returning  to  every  dealer  in  the  shape  of  money,  whether  paper  or  coin,  and  con- 
tinually going  from  him  in  the  same  shape.  If  the  advances  of  the  bank  had  com- 
monly exceeded  this  part  of  his  capital,  the  ordinary  amount  of  his  repayments 
could  not,  within  moaerate  periods  of  time,  have  equaled  the  ordinary  amounts  of 
its  advances.  The  stream  which,  by  means  of  his  dealings,  was  continually  run- 
ning into  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  could  not  have  been  equal  to  the  stream,  which 
by  means  of  the  same  dealings,  was  continually  running  out.  The  advances  of  the 
bank  paper,  by  exceeding  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which,  had  there  been  no 
such  advances,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by  him  for  answering  occa- 
sional demands,  might  soon  come  to  exceed  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  ana  silver 
which  (the  commerce  being  supposed  the  same)  would  have  circulated  in  the 
country  had  there  been  no  paper  money  ;  and  consequently  to  exceed  the  quantity 
which  the  circulation  of  the  country  could  easily  absorb  and  employ  ;  and  the  ex- 
cess of  this  paper  money  would  immediately  have  returned  upon  the  bank  in  order 
to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver.  This  second  advantage,  though  equally  real, 
was  not  perhaps  so  well  understood  by  all  the  different  banking  companies  of  Scot- 
land as  the  first. 

Banks  vs.  Private  Bankers 
When,  partly  by  the  conveniency  of  discounting  bills,  and  partly  by  that  of 
cash  accounts,  the  creditable  tradere  of  any  country  car  be  dispensed  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  any  part  of  their  stocK  by  them  unemployed  and  in  ready 
money  for  answering  occasional  demands,  they  can  reasonably  expect  no  farther 
assistance  from  banks  and  bankers,  who,  when  they  have  gone  thus  far,  cannot, 
consistently  with  their  own  interest  and  safety,  go  farther.  A  bank  cannot  con- 
sistently with  its  own  interest,  advance  to  a  trader  the  whole  or  even  the  greater 
part  of  the  circulating  capital  with  which  he  trades  ;  because,  though  that  capital 
IS  continually  returning  to  him  in  the  shape  of  money,  and  going  from  him  in  the 
same  shape,  yet  the  whole  of  the  returns  is  too  distant  from  the  whole  of  the  out- 
going, and  the  sum  of  his  repayment  could  not  equal  the  sum  of  its  advances 
withm  such  moderate  periods  of  time  as  suit  the  conveniency  of  a  bank.  Still  less 
could  a  bank  afford  to  advance  him  any  considerable  part  of  his  fixed  capital ;  of 
the  capital  which  the  undertaker  of  an  iron  forge,  for  example,  employs  m  erect- 
ing his  forge  and  smelting-house,  his  workhouses  and  wai*ehouses,  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  his  workmen,  etc.;  of  the  capital  which  tlie  undertaker  of  a  mine 
employs  in  sinking  his  shafts,  in  erecting  engines  for  drawing  out  the  water,  in 
making  roads  and  wagon- ways,  etc.;  of  the  capital  which  the  person  who  under- 
takes to  improve  land  employs  in  clearing,  draining,  manuring  and  plowing 
waste  and  uncultivated  fields,  in  building  farmhouses,  with  all  their  necessary  ap- 
pendages of  stables,  granaries,  etc.  The  returns  of  the  fixed  capital  are  in  almost 
all  cases  much  slower  than  those  of  the  circulating  capital;  and  such  expenses, 
even  when  laid  out  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  judgment,  very  seldom  return 
to  the  undertaker  till  after  a  period  of  many  years,  a  period  by  far  too  distant  to  suit 
the  conveniency  of  a  bank.  Traders  and  other  undertakei-s  may.  no  doubt,  with 
great  propriety,  carry  on  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  projects  with  borrowed 
money.  In  justice  to  their  creditore,  however,  their  own  capital  ought,  in  this 
case,  to  be  sufficient  to  ensure,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  capital  of  these  creditors ;  or  to 
render  it  extremely  improbable  that  those  creditors  should  incur  any  loss,  even 
though  the  success  of  the  project  should  fall  very  much  short  of  the  expectation  of 
the  projectors.  Even  with  this  precaution,  too,  the  money  which  is  borrowed,  and 
which  it  is  meant  should  not  be  repaid  till  after  a  period"  of  several  years,  ought 
not  to  be  borrowed  of  a  bank,  but  ought  to  be  borrowed  upon  bond  or  mortgage, 
of  such  priyate  people  as  propose  to  live  upon  the  interest  of  their  money,  without 
taking  tne  tJfouble  themselves  to  employ  the  capital ;  and  who  are  willing  to  lend 
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that  capital  to  such  people  of  good  credit  as  are  likely  to  keep  it  for  several  years. 
A  bank  which  lends  its  money  without  the  expense  of  stamped  paper,  or  of  attor- 
neys' fees  for  drawing  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  which  accepts  of  repayment  upon 
the  easy  terras  of  the  banking  companies  of  Scotland,  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very 
convenient  creditor  to  such  traders  and  undertakere.  But  such  traders  and  under- 
takers would  surely  be  most  inconvenient  debtoi*s  to  such  a  bank. 

EVASION  OF  CONSERVATIVE  RULES. 

It  is  now  more  than  five-and-twenty  years  since  the  paper  money  issued  by  the 
different  banking  companies  of  Scotland  was  fully  equal,  or  rather  was  somewhat 
more  than  fully  equal,  to  what  the  circulation  of*  the  country  could  easily  absorb 
and  emplov.  Tliose  companies,  therefore,  had  so  long  ago  given  all  the  assistance 
to  the  traoers  and  other  undertakers  of  Scotland  which  it  is  possible  for  banks  and 
bankers,  consistently  with  their  own  interest,  to  give.  They  had  even  done  some- 
what more.  They  had  over-traded  a  little,  and  had  brought  upon  themselves  that 
loss,  or  at  least  that  diminution  of  profit,  which  in  this  particular  business  never 
fails  to  attend  the  smallest  degree  of  over-trading.  Those  traders  and  other  under- 
takers, having  got  so  much  assistance  from  banks  and  bankers,  wished  to  fi^et  still 
more.  The  banks,  they  seem  to  have  thought,  could  extend  their  credits  to  what- 
ever sum  might  be  wanted,  without  incurrmg  any  other  expense  besides  that  of  a 
few  reams  oipaper.  They  complained  of  the  contracted  views  and  dastardly  spirit 
of  the  directors  of  those  banks,  which  did  not,  they  said,  extend  their  credits  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extension  of  the  trade  of  the  country ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  by  the 
extension  of  that  trade,  the  extension  of  their  own  projects  beyond  what'^they 
could  carry  on,  either  with  their  own  capital,  or  with  what  they  had  credit  to 
borrow  of  private  people  in  the  usual  way  of  bond  or  mortgage.  The  banks,  they 
seem  to  have  thought,  were  in  honor  bound  to  suppl  v  the  deficiency,  and  to  provide 
them  with  all  the  capital  which  they  wanted  to  trade  with.  The  banks,  however, 
were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  upon  their  refusing  to  extend  their  credits,  some  of 
those  tradei*s  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which,  for  a  time,  served  their  purpose, 
though  at  a  much  greater  expense,  yet  as  effectually  as  the  utmost  extension  of 
bank  credits  could  have  done.  This  expedient  was  no  other  than  the  well-known 
shift  of  drawing  and  re-drawing ;  the  shift  to  which  unfortunate  traders  have  some- 
times recourse  when  they  are  upon  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  The  practice  of 
raising  money  in  this  manner  had  long  been  known  m  England,  and  auring  the 
course  of  the  late  war,  when  the  high  profits  of  trade  afforded  a  great  temptation 
to  over-trading,  is  said  to  have  been  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  From  Eng- 
land it  was  brought  into  Scotland,  where,  in  proportion  to  the  very  limited  com- 
merce, and  to  the  very  moderate  capital  of  the  country,  it  w^as  soon  carried  on  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  it  ever  had  been  in  England.  The  practice  of  drawing 
and  re-drawing  is  so  well  known  to  all  men  of  busine.ss  that  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought  unnecessary  to  give  an  account  of  it.  But  as  this  book  may  come  into  the 
hands  of  many  people  who  are  not  men  of  business,  and  as  the  effects  of  this  prac- 
tice upon  the  banking  trade  are  not,  perhaps,  generallv  understood  even  by  men  of 
business  tl^iemselves,  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  it  as  (distinctly  as  I  can. 

Draicing  and  Re-draicing. 

The  customs  of  merchants,  which  were  established  -when  the  barbarous  laws 
of  Europe  did  not  enforce  tlie  performance  of  their  contracts,  and  which  during 
the  course  of  the  two  last  centuries  have  been  adopted  into  the  laws  of  all  European 
nations,  have  given  such  extraordinary  privileges  to  bills  of  exchange  that  money 
is  more  readily  advanced  upon  them  than  upon  any  other  species  of  obligation  ; 
especially  when  they  are  made  payable  within  so  short  a  period  as  two  or  three 
months  after  their  date  If,  when  the  bill  becomes  due,  the  acceptor  does  not  pay 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  presented,  he  becomes  from  that  moment  a  bankrupt.  The  bill  is 
protested,  and  returns  upon  the  drawer,  who,  if  he  does  not  immediately  pay  it,  be- 
comes likewise  a  bankrupt.  If,  before  it  came  to  the  person  who  presents  it  to  the 
acceptor  for  payment,  it  had  passed  tlirough  the  hands  of  several  other  persons, 
who  had  successively  advanced  to  one  another  the  contents  of  it,  either  in  money 
or  goods,  and  w^ho,  to  express  that  each  of  them  had  in  his  turn  received  those  con- 
tents, had  all  of  them  in  their  order  endorsed,  that  is,  written  their  riame?  upon  the 
liack  of,  the  bill ;  eacn  endorser  becomes  in  his  turn  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  bill 
for  those  contents,  and  if  he"  fails  to  pay,  becomes  from  that  moment  a  bankrupt. 
Though  the  drawer,  acceptor  and  endorsers  of  the  bill  should,  all  of  them,  be  per- 
sons of  doubtful  credit,  yet  still  the  shortness  of  the  date  gives  some  security  to  the 
owner  of  the  bill.  Though  all  of  them  may  be  very  likely  to  become  bankrupts,  it 
is  a  chance  if  all  become  so  m  so  short  a  time.     **  The  house  is  crazy,'*  says  a  weary 
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traveller  to  himself,  "  and  will  not  stand  very  long ;  but  it  is  a  chance  if  it  falls  to- 
**  night,  and  I  will  venture,  therefore,  to  sleep  in  it  to-night." 

Trader  A  in  Edinburgh,  we  shall  suppose,  draws  a  bill  upon  B  in  London,  pav- 
uole  two  montlis  after  dale.  In  reality  B  in  London  owes  nothing  to  A  in  Edinburgh; 
but  he  agrees  to  accept  of  A's  bill,  upon  condition  that  before  the  term  of  payment 
he  shall  re-draw  upon  A  in  Edinburgh  for  the  same  sum,  together  with  the  interest 
and  a  commission, another  bill,  payable  likewise  two  months  afterdate.  Baccording- 
ingly,  beforetheexpirationof  the  two  months,  re-draws  this  bill  upon  AinEMinburgh; 
who  again,  before  the  expiration  of  the  second  two  months,  di*aws  a  second  bill  upon 
B  in  London,  payable  likewise  two  months  after  date  ;  and  before  the  expiration  of 
the  third  two  months,  B  in  London  re-di^aws  upon  A  in  Edinburgh  another  bill, 
payable  also  two  months  after  date.  This  practice  has  sometimes  gone  on,  not  only 
for  several  months,  but  for  several  years  together,  the  bill  always  returning  upon 
A  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  accumulated  interest  and  commission  of  all  the  former 
bills.  The  interest  was  five  per  cent,  in  the  year,  and  the  commission  was  never 
less  than  one-half  per  cent  on  each  draught.  *This  commission  being  repeated  more 
than  six  times  in  the  year,  whatever  money  A  n}ight  raise  by  this  expedient  must 
necessarily  have  cost  him  something  more  than  eight  per  cent,  in  the  year,  and 
sometimes  a  great  deal  more,  when  either  the  price  of  the  commission  happened  to 
nse,  or  wlien  he  was  obliged  to  pay  compound  interest  upon  the  interest  and  com- 
mission of  former  bills.     This  practice  was  called  raising  money  by  circulation. 

In  a  country  where  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock  in  the  greater  part  of  mercan- 
tile projects  are  supposed  to  run  between  six  and  ten  per  cent.,  it  must  have  been 
-a  very  fortunate  speculation  of  which  the  returns  could  not  only  repay  the  enormous 
expense  at  which  the  money  was  thus  boiTowed  for  carrying  it  on,  but  afford,  be- 
sides, a  good  surplus  profit  to  the  projector.  Many  vast  and  extensive  projects, 
however,  were  undertaken,  and  for  several  vears  carried  on  without  any  01  her 
fund  to  support  them  besides  what  was  raised;  at  this  enonnous  expense.  The  pro- 
jectors, no  aoubt,  had  in  their  golden  dreams  the  most  distinct  vision  of  this  great 
propt.  Upon  their  awaking,  however,  either  at  the  end  of  their  proiects,  or  when 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  carry  them  on,  they  very  seldom,  I  believe,  had  the 
^oo'd  fortune  to  find  their  dreams  realized.* 

The  bills  which  A  in  Edinburgh  drew  upon  B  in  London  he  regulai'ly  dis- 
counted two  months  before  they  were  due  with  some  bank  or  banker  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  the  bills  v/hich  B  in  London  re-drew  upon  A  in  Edinburgh  he  has 
regularly  discounted  either  with  the  Bank  of  England,  or  with  some  other  bankers 
in  London.  "Whatever  was  advanced  upon  such  circulating  bills  was,  m  Edin- 
burgh, advanced  in  the  paper  of  the  Scotch  banks,  and  in  London,  when  they 
were  discounted  at  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  paper  of  that  bank.  Though  the 
bills  upon  which  this  paper  had  been  advanced  were  all  of  them  repaid  in  their 
turn  as  soon  as  they  became  due,  yet  the  value  which  had  been  reall}'  advanced 
upon  the  firet  bill  was  never  really  returned  to  the  banks  which  advanced  it ;  be- 
cause, before  each  bill  becaeiie  due,  another  bill  was  always  drawn  to  somewhat 
a  greater  amount  than  the  bill  which  was  soon  to  be  paid ;  and  the  discount- 
ing of  this  other  bill  was  essentially  necessary  towards  the  payment  of  that  which 
was  soon  to  be  due.  This  payment,  therefore,  was  altogether  fictitious.  The 
stream  which,  by  means  of  those  circulating  bills  of  exchange,  had  once  been 
made  to  run  out  from  the  coffers  of  the  banks,  was  never  replaced  by  any  stream 
which  really  ran  into  them. 


*  The  method  described  in  the  i/ir*.  was  by  no  means  either  the  most  common  or  the  most  ezpeneitto 
on^  in  which  thot*e  Hdventurers  Bometimes  raiiied  monev  by  circnlHtion.  Ii  frequently  happened  that  A  In 
KdinbnrKh  woaid  enable  B  in  London  to  pay  ttie  flret  bill  of  exchange  by  drav\ing,  a  few  days  before  it  ' 
became  due,  a  t«econd  bill  at  three  months'  date  upon  the  same  B  in  London.  This  bill,  being  payable  t* 
bis  own  '^'der,  A.  sold  in  Edinburgh  ai  par:  and  with  its  contents  purchased  bilU  upon  London,  payable  at 
«ight  to  :ae  order  of  B.  to  whoniTie  sent  them  by  the  post.  Towartis  the  end  of  the  Jale  war  the  exchange 
between  Edinburgh  and  London  was  frequently  three  percent,  against  Edinburgh,  and  those  bills  at  sight 
mast  freqaentJv  have  cost  A  that  premium.  Thic  transaction,  therefore,  l>eing  repeated  at  least  four  times 
i&  the  year,  and  being  loaded  with  a  commission  o.'  at  least  one- half  ])er  cent,  upon  each  repetition,  must 
at  that  period  have  cost  A  at  least  fourteen  per  cent,  in  the  Vear.  At  other  tnnes  A  would  enable  H  to  dis- 
charge the  first  bill  of  exchange  by  drawing,  a  few  (^ys  befoie  it  became  due,  a  second  bill  at  two  months* 
date;  not  upon  B,  but  upon  some  third  person,  C,  for  example,  in  London.  This  other  bill  was  made  pay- 
able to  the  order  of  B,  who,  upon  its  being  accepted  by  (\  discounteti  it  with  some  banlcer  in  London;  and  A 
enabled  C  to  discharge  it  by  drawing,  a  few  days  before  it  became  due,  a  third  bill  likewise  at  two  months* 
date,  sometimes  anon  his  first  correspondent  B,  and  sometimes  upon  some  fourth  or  fifth  person,  D  or  E, 
for  example.  This  third  bill  was  made  payable  to  the  order  of  C,  who,  as  soon  as  it  was  accepted,  dla- 
coanted  it  in  the  same  manner  with  some  banker  in  Lnndon.  Such  operations  being  repeated  at  least  six 
times  In  the  vear,  and  being  loaded  with  a  commi«f>ion  of  at  I'-ast  one-h&lf  percent,  upon  each  repetition, 
together  witn  the  legal  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  this  method  of  raising  money,  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
described  In  the  text,  must  have  cost  A  something  more  than  eight  per  cent.  By  saving  the  exchange  be- 
tween Edinbnrgh  and  London,  it  was  less  expensive  than  that  mentioned  In  the  foiegoing  part  of  this 
note;  bat  it  required  an  established  credit  \.rith  more  houses  than  one  in  London,  an  advantage  which 
mAny  of  thiew  adventurers  could  not  always  find  it  easy  to  procore. 
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InfaUon  and  Con9equ£nee$. 

The  paper  which  was  issued  upon  those  circulatiD^  bills  of  exchange  amounted, 
upon  many  occasions,  to  the  whole  fund  destineci  for  carrying  on  some  vast  and 
extensive  project  of  agriculture,  couimeri-e  or  manufactures;  and  not  merely  to- 
that  part  of  it  which,  had  there  been  no  paper  money,  the  projector  would  have 
been  obliged  to  keep  by  him,  unemployed  and  in  ready  money,  for  answering  OC'- 
casional  demands.  The  greater  part  of  this  paper  was,  consequently,  over  and 
above  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  would  have  circulated  in  the  country 
had  there  been  no  paper  money.  It  was  over  and  above,  therefore,  what  the  cir- 
culation  of  the  country  could  easily  absorb  and  emplov,  and  upon  that  account 
immediately  returned  upon  the  banks  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver, 
which  they  were  to  find  as  they  could.  It  was  a  capital  which  those  projectors 
had  very  artfully  contrived  to  di'uw  from  those  banks,  not  only  witnout  their 
knowledge  or  deliberate  consent,  but  for  some  time,  perhaps,  without  their  having 
the  most  distant  suspicion  that  they  had  really  advanced  it. 

When  two  people,  who  are  continually  drawing  and  re-drawing  upon  one  an- 
other, discount  their  bills  always  with  the  same  banker,  he  must  immediately 
discover  what  they  are  about,  and  see  clearlv  that  they  are  trading,  not  with  any 
capital  of  their  own,  but  with  tiie  capital  which  lie  advances  to  them.  But 
this  discovery  is  not  altogether  so  easy  when  they  discount  their  bills 
sometimes  with  one  banker,  and  sometimes  with  another,  and  when  the 
same  two  persons  do  not  constantly  draw  and  re-draw  upon  one  another, 
but  occasionally  run  the  round  of  a  gi^at  circle  of  projectors,  who  find  it  for  their 
interest  to  assist  one  another  in  this  method  of  raising  money,  and  to  render  it» 
upon  that  account,  as  difficult  as  possible  to  distinguish  between  a  real  and  a  fic- 
titious bill  of  exchange;  between  a  bill  drawn  by  a  real  creditor  upon  a  real 
debtor,  and  a  bill  for  which  there  was  properly  no  real  creditor  but  the  bank  whicli 
discounted  it,  nor  any  real  debtor  but  tire  projector  which  made  use  of  the  money. 
When  a  banker  had  even  made  this  discovery,  he  might  sometimes  make  it  too- 
late,  and  might  find  that*he  had  already  discounted  the  bills  of  those  projectors  to- 
so  great  an  extent  that,  by  refusing  to  discount  any  more,  he  would  necessarily 
make  them  all  bankrupts,  and  thus,  by  ruining  them,  might  perhaps  ruin  himself. 
For  his  own  interest  and  safety,  tlierefore,  he  might  find  it  necessary,  in  this  very 
perilous  situation,  to  go  on,  for  some  time,  endeavoring,  however,  to  withdi'aw 
gradually,  and  upon  that  account  making  every  day  greater  and  greater  difficulties 
about  discounting,  in  order  to  force  those  projectors  by  degrees  to  have  recourse 
either  to  other  bankers,  or  to  other  methods  of  raising  money ;  so  as  that  he  him- 
self might,  as  soon  as  possible,  get  out  of  the  circle.  The  difficulties,  accordingly, 
which  the  bank  of  England,  which  the  principal  bankers  in  London,  and  which 
even  the  more  prudent  Scotch  banks  began,  after  a  certain  time,  when  all  of  them 
had  already  gone  too  far,  to  make  about  discounting,  not  only  alarmed,  but 
enraged  in  the  highest  degree  those  projectors.  Their  own  distress,  of  which  this 
prudent  and  necessary  reserve  of  the  banks  was,  no  doubt,  the  immediate  occa- 
sion, they  called  the  distress  of  the  country ;  and  this  distress  of  the  country,  they 
said,  was  altogether  owing  to  the  ignorance,  pusillanimity  and  bad  conduct  of  the 
banks,  which  did  not  give  a  sufficiently  liberal  aid  to  the  spirited  undertakings  of 
those  who  exerted  themselves  in  order^to  beautifj',  improve  and  enrich  the  country. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  banks,  they  seemed  to  think,  to  lend  for  as  long  a  time 
and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they  might  wish  to  borrow.  The  bank,  however,  by 
refusing,  in  this  manner,  to  give  more  credit  to  those  to  whom  they  had  already 
given  a  great  deal  too  much,  took  the  only  method  by  which  it  was  now  possible 
to  save  either  their  own  credit  or  the  public  credit  of  the  country. 

EFFECT  OF  MORE  "LIBERAL"  PRACTICES. 

In  the  midst  of  this  clamor  and  distress  a  new  bank  was  established  in  Scot- 
land  for  the  express  purpose  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  country.  The  design 
was  generous;  but  the  execution  was  imprudent,  and  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
distress  which  it  meant  to  relieve,  were  not,  perhaps,  w^ell  understood.  This  bank 
was  more  liberal  than  any  other  had  ever  been,  both  in  granting  cash  accounts  and 
in  discounting  bills  of  exchange.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  seems  to  have 
made  scarce  any  distinction  between  real  and  circulating  bills,  but  to  have  dis- 
counted all  equally.  It  was  the  avowed  prmciple  of  this  bank  to  advance,  upon 
any  reasonable  security,  the  whole  capital  wnich  was  to  be  employed  in  those 
improvements  of  which  the  returns  are  the  most  slow  and  distant,  such  as  the  im- 
provements of  land.  To  promote  such  improvements  was  even.said  to  be  the  chief 
of  the  public  spirited  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted.  By  its  liberality  in  grant- 
ing cash  accounts,  and  in  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  it,  no  doubt,  issued  great 
quantities  of  its  bank  notes.    But  those  bank  notes  being,  the  greater  part  of  tnem^ 
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over  and  aboTe  what  tlie  circulation  of  the  country  could  easily  absorb  and  employ, 
returned  upon  it,  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  golil  and  silver,  as  fast  as  they  were 
issued.  Its  coffers  were  never  well  filled.  The  capital  whicn  had  been  subscribed 
to  this  bank  at  two  different  subscriptions  amounted  to  £160,000,  of  which  eighty 
per  cent,  only  was  paid  up.  This  sum  ought  to  have  been  paid  in  at  several  differ- 
ent installments.  A  great  part  of  the  proprietors,  when  they  paid  in  their  first 
installment,  opened  a  cash  account  witii  the  bank ;  and  the  directors  thinking 
themselves  obliged  to  treat  their  own  proprietore  with  the  Fame  liberality  witn 
which  they  treated  all  other  men,  allowed  many  of  them  to  borrow  upon  this  Ciish 
account  what  they  paid  in  upon  all  their  subsequent  installments.  Such  payments, 
therefore,  only  put  into  one  coffer  what  had  the  moment  before  been  taken  out  of 
another.  But  had  the  coffers  of  this  bank  been  filled  ever  so  well,  its  excessive 
circulation  must  have  emptied  them  faster  than  they  could  have  been  replenished 
by  any  other  expedient  but  the  ruinous  one  of  drawing  upon  London,  and  when 
the  bill  became  due,  paying  it,  together  with  interest  and  commission,  by  another 
draft  upon  the  same  place.  Its  coffei-s  having  been  filled  so  very  ill,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  driven  to  this  resource  within  a  very  few  months  after  it  began  to  do 
business.  The  estates  of  the  proprietors  of  this  bank  were  worth  several  millions, 
and  by  their  subscription  to  the  original  bond  or  contract  of  the  bank,  were  really 
pledged  for  answering  all  its  engagements.  By  means  of  the  great  credit  whicn 
so  great  a  pledge  gave  it.  it  was,  notwithstanding  its  too  liberal  conduct,  enabled  to 
carry  on  business  for  more  than  two  years.  When  it  (Douglas^  Heron  <fe  Co.,  Ayr, 
£400,000  lost,  hut  all  covered  by  estates  of  the  partners)  was  obliged  to  stop,  it  had 
in  circulation  about  £200,000  in  bank  notes.  In  order  to  support  the  circulation  of 
those  notes,  which  were  continually  returning  upon  it  as  fast  as  they  were  issued, 
it  had  been  constantly  in  the  practice  of  drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon  London, 
of  which  the  number  and  value  were  continually  increasing,  and,  when  it  stopped, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £600,000.  This  bank,  therefore,  had,  in  little  more  than 
the  course  of  two  years,  advanced  to  different  people  upwards  of  £800,000  at  five 
per  cent.  Upon  the  £200,000  which  it  circulated  in  bank  notes,  this  five  per  cent, 
might,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  clear  gain,  without  any  other  deduction  besides  the 
expense  of  management.  But  upon  upwards  of  £600,000,  for  which  it  was  continu- 
ally drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon  London,  it  was  paying,  in  the  way  of  interest 
and  commission,  upwards  of  eight  per  cent,  and  was  consequently  losing  more  than 
three  per  cent,  upon  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  its  dealings. 

The  operations  of  this  bank  seem  to  have  produced  effects  quite  opposite  to 
those  which  were  intended  by  the  particular  pei*sons  who  planned  and  directed  it. 
They  seem  to  have  intended  to  support  the  spirited  undertakings,  for  as  such  they 
considered  them,  which  were  at  that  time  carrying  on  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  drawing  the  whole  banking  business  to  them- 
selves, to  supplant  all  the  other  Scotch  banks,  particularly  those  established  at 
Edinburgh,  whose  backwardness  in  discounting  bills  of  exchange  had  given  some 
offence.  This  bank,  no  doubt,  gave  some  temporary  relief  to  those  projectors,  and 
enabled  them  to  carry  on  their  proiects  for  about  two  years  longer  than  they  could 
otherwise  have  done.  But  it  thereby  only  enabled  them  to  get  so  much  deeper 
into  debt,  s<»  that  when  ruin  came,  it  fell  so  much  the  heavier  both  upon  them  and 
upon  their  creditors.  The  operations  of  this  bank,  therefore,  instead  of  relievmg, 
in  reality  aggravated  in  the  long-run  the  distress  which  those  projectors  had 
brought*^both  upon  themselves  and  upon  their  country.  It  would  have  been  much 
better  for  themselves,  their  creditors,  and  their  country,  had  the  gi'eater  part  of 
them  been  obliged  to  stop  two  years  sooner  than  they  actually  did.  The  temporary 
relief,  however,  which  this  bank  afforded  to  those  projectors,  proved  a  real  and 
permanent  relief  to  the  other  Scotch  banks.  All  the  dealers  in  circulating  bills  of  ex- 
change, which  those  other  banks  had  become  so  backward  in  discounting,  had 
recourse  to  this  new  bank,  where  they  were  receiveu  with  open  arms.  Those  other 
banks,  therefore,  were  enabled  to  get  very  easily  out  of  tliat  fatal  circle,  from 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  disengaged*  themselves  without  incurring  a 
considerable  loss,  and  perhaps,  too,  even  some  degree  of  discredit.  In  the  long- 
run,  therefore,  the  operations  of  this  bank  increased  the  real  distress  of  the  country 
which  it  meant  to  relieve ;  and  most  effeciua**y  relieved  from  a  very  great  distre^ 
those  rivals  whom  it  meant  to  supplant. 

At  the  first  setting  out  of  this  bank,  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  people,  that 
how  fast  soever  its  coffers  might  be  emptied,  it  might  easily  replenish  them  by  raising 
money  upon  the  securities  of  those  to  whom  it  had  advanced  its  paper.  Experience, 
1  believe,  soon  convinced  them  that  this  method  of  raising  money  was  oy  much 
too  slow  to  answer  their  purpose ;  and  that  coffers  which  originally  were  so  ill 
filled,  and  which  emptied  themselves  so  very  fast,  could  be  replenished  by  no  other 
expedient  but  the  rumoua  one  of  drawing  bills  upon  London,  and  when  they  be- 
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came  due,  paying  them  by  other  drafts  upon  the  same  place  with  »^cum!ila*«i 
interest  and  commission.  6ut  though  they  had  been  able  by  this  method  to  i-aiGe 
money  as  fast  as  they  wanted  it,  yet,  instead  of  making  a  profit,  they  mast  have 
suffered  a  loss  by  every  sucii  operation ;  so  that  in  the  long-run  they  mus.t  have 
ruined  themselves  as  a  mercantile  companj',  though,  perhaps,  not  so  soon  as  by 
the  more  expensive  practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing.  They  could  still  have 
made  nothing  by  the  interest  of  the  paper,  which,  being  over  and  above  what  the 
circulation  of  the  country  could  absorb  and  employ,  returned  upon  them,  in  order 
to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver,  as  fast  as  they  issued  it ;  and  for  the  payment 
of  which  they  were  themselves  continually  obliged  to  borrow  money.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  expense  of  this  borrowing,  of  employing  agents  to  look  out  for 
people  who  had  money  to  lend,  or  negotiating  with  these  people,  and  of  di*awing 
the  proper  bond  or  assignment,  must  have  fallen  upon  them,  and  have  been  so 
much  clear  loss  upon  the  balance  of  their  accoimts.  The  projects  of  replenishing 
their  cofl'ers  in  this  manner  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  man  who  haa  a  water- 
pond  from  which  a  stream  was  continually  running  out,  and  into  which  no  stream 
was  continuallv  ininning,  but  who  proposed  to  keep  it  always  equally  full  by  em- 
ploying a  number  of  people  to  go  continually  with  buckets  to  a  well  at  some  miles 
distance  in  order  to  bring  water  to  replenish  the  stream. 

But  though  this  operation  had  proved,  not  only  practicable,  but  profitable  to 
the  bank  as  a  mercantile  company,  yet  the  country  could  have  derived  no  benefit 
from  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  have  suffered  a  very  considerable  loss  by  it. 
This  operation  could  not  augment  in  the  smallest  degree  the  quantity  of  money  to  be 
lent.  It  could  only  have  erected  this  bank  into  a  sort  of  general  loan  office  for  the 
whole  country,  those  who  wanted  to  borrow  must  have  applied  to  this  bank 
instead  of  applying  to  the  private  persons  who  had  lent  it  their  money.  But  a 
bank  which  lends  money,  perhaps  to  five  hundred  different  people,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  its  directors  can  know  very  little  about,  is  not  likely  to  be  more  judicious 
in  the  choice  of  its  debtors  than  a  pnvate  person  who  lends  out  his  monev  among 
a  few  people  whom  he  knows,  and  in  whose  sober  and  frugal  conduct  he  thinks  he 
has  good  rea.son  to  confide.  The  debtors  of  such  a  bank  as  that  whose  conduct  I 
have  been  giving  some  account  of,  were  likely,  the  greater  part  of  them,  to  be 
-chimprical  projpctoi-s,  the  drawers  and  redrawei-s  of  circulating  bills  of  exchange, 
who  would  employ  the  money  in  extravagant  undertakings,  which,  with  all  the 
assistance  that  could  be  given  th*»m,  they  would  probably  never  be  able  to  com- 
plete, and  which,  if  they  should  be  completed,  would  never  repay  the  expense  which 
they  had  really  cost,  would  never  afford  a  fund  capable  of  maintaining  a  quantity 
of  labor  equal  to  that  which  had  been  employed  about  them.  The  sober  and  f  rugsu 
debtors  of  private  persons,  on  the  contrary,  \vould  be  more  likely  to  employ  the 
money  borrowed  in  sober  undertakings  which  were  proportioned  to  their  capitals, 
And  which,  though  they  might  have  less  of  the  grand  and  the  marvelous,  would 
have  more  of  the  solid  and  the  profitalde,  which  would  repay  with  a  large  profit 
whatever  had  been  laid  out  upon  them,  and  which  would  thus  afford  a  fund  capable 
of  maintaining  a  much  greater  quantity  of  labor  than  that  which  had  been  em- 
ployed about  them.  The  success  of  this  operation,  therefore,  without  inci'easing 
in  tlie  smallest  degree  the  capital  of  the  country,  would  only  Jia-ve  transferred  a 
great  part  of  it  from  prudent  and  profitable,  to  imprudent  and  unproitable  under- 
takings. 

MR.  LAWS  IDEA. 

That  the  industry  of  Scotland  languished  for  want  of  money  to  emplov  it,  was 
the  opinion  of  the  famous  Mr.  Law.  By  establishing  a  bank  of  a  particular  kind, 
which  he  seems  to  have  imagined  might  issue  paper  to  the  amount  of  the  whole 
value  of  all  the  lands  in  the  countiy,  he  proposed  to  remedy  this  want  of  money. 
The  parliament  of  Scotland,  when  he  first  ])roposed  his  i^roject,  did  not  think 
proper  to  adopt  it.  It  was  afterwards  adopted,  with  some  variations,  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  at  that  time  regent  of  France.  The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  multiply- 
ing paper  money  to  almost  any  extent,  was  the  real  foundation  of  wliat  was  calknl 
the  Mississippi  scheme,  the  most  extravagant  project  of  both  banking  and  stock- 
jobbing that,  poriiaps,  the  world  ever  saw.  The  different  operations  of  this  .scheme 
are  explained  so  fully,  so  clearly,  and  with  so  much  order  and  distinctness,  by  Mr. 
Du  Verney,  in  his  Examination  of  the  Political  Kettections  upon  Commerce  and 
Finances  by  Mr.  Du  Tot,  that  I  shall  not  give  any  account  of  them.  The  principles 
upon  which  it  was  founded  are  explained  by  Mi\  Law  himself  in  a  discouree  con- 
cerning money  and  trade,  wliich  he  published  in  Scotland  when  he  fii*st  proposed 
his  project.  The  hplendid  but  visionary  ideas  which  are  set  forth  in  that  and  some 
other  works  upon  the  same  principles, "still  continue  to  make  an  impression  upon 
many  ])eople,  and  may  have  contributed  to  that  excess  of  banking  which  has  ot 
late  been  complained  of  both  in  Scotland  and  in  other  places.. 
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The  experience  of  August-Septeniber,  1S93,  was  unique.  There  were  no 
gradually  developed  plans  for  mutual  assistance.  Mutual  helpfulness  there  was 
in  plenty  between  individuals  and  localities ;  hut  it  was  in  prompt  response  to  sud- 
den appeals;  and  before  any  general  system  could  be  devised  the  occasion  for  it  was 
over.  Financial  clouds  had  long  been  lowering  ;  but  it  was  loithin  a  single  month 
that  currency  famine  became  general,  its  worst  effects  felt,  such  relief  extended  as 
was  had,  and  the  crisis  over,  with  a  tendency  toward  a  glut  of  circulating  medium. 

In  other  cases  nations  or  communities  had  simply  found  themselves  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources.  Our  people  found  themselves  not  merely  drained  of 
currency,  but  forbidden  by  most  carefully  drawn  statutes  to  utilize  the  expedients 
which  would  have  been  most  natural  and  most  effective.  No  civilized  nation  has 
ever  experienced  such  a  currency  famine.  None  has  ever  found  itself  so  fettered 
by  positive  law  in  its  efforts  to  rescue  itself.  None  ever  so  promptly  rose  to  the 
emergency.    Never  was  there  so  prompt  a  return  to  normal  conditions. 
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€IR€IJ»STAN€ES  THAT  PRECEDED  THE  CRISIS. 

General  Conditions. 

The  circumstances  that  preceded  the  currency  famine  of  1893  are  as  yet  too 
recent  to  be  free  from  controvei*sy  as  to  their  causes  and  consequences.  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  however,  the  situation  has  already  become  historic,  so  that  somewhat  of 
an  apparently  significant  succession  of  facts" may  properly  be  noted. 

For  the  ten  years  preceding  1890,  though  local  disturbances  had  not  been  lack- 
ing, the  commercial,  manufacturing  and  agricultural  world  as  a  whole  had  been 
■enjoying  steady  prosperity,  until  the  accumulation  of  raw  materials  and  manufact- 
ures was  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  world's  history;  and  ten  years  of  pros- 
perity had  made  general  throuehout  the  world  that  state  of  mind  which  prompts 
borrowers  to  new  enterprises  and  induces  lendei*s  freely  to  extend  credits. 

From  the  bcginnim*'  of  the  year  1890,  however,  growing  caution  and  watch- 
fulness seemed  as  general  as  theretofore  had  been  confidence  approaching  careless- 
ness. The  first  symptom  was  generally  an  attempt  to  dispose  of  surplus  stocks 
-even  at  a  sacrifice.  This  brought  about  a  shrinkage  of  values,  which,  in  its  turn, 
lessened  margins  and  increasea  the  apprehensions  of  creditors. 

On  this  side  of  the  water  a  suggestion  of  the  situation  is  found  in  the  foreclosure 
-during  the  first  six  months  of  1890  of  no  less  than  twenty-one  railroad  companies, 
with  an  aggregate  of  stock  and  bonds  of  $92,000,000 ;  while  the  collapse  of  the 
Baring^  m  England  during  the  autumn  of  1890  called  attention  to  the  shrinkage 
in  colonial  and  South  American  securities,  and  to  the  precarious  standing  of 
world  famous  houses. 

The  Sherman  Act. 

It  was  just  at  this  time,  too,  that  the  agitation  for  cheap  money  reached  its 
highest  tide  in  Congress  and  the  Sherman  Act  became  a  law.  By  this,  instead 
-of  coinage  at  $3,000,000  per  month,  bullion  certificates  at  the  rate  of  $4,500,000  per 
month  were  added  to  our  currency,  already  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  commercial 
wants  of  our  people ;  while  free  coinage — that  is,  forced  coinage  of  silver  at  a  par  of 
16  to  1  of  gold — was  pressed  on  every  hand,  largely  by  those  who  confessed  their 
aim  to  be  partial  repudiation. 

It  may  be  questioned  how  far  this  last  factor  contributed  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  here ;  thei'e  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  increased  it.  For,  just  at  this 
time,  creditor  Europe  was  forced  bv  her  necessities  to  return  in  large  measure 
our  securities  which  she  had  theretofore  eagerly  taken,  and  we  were  thrown  more 
and  more  upon  our  own  resources  for  capital  wherewith  to  develop  our  country. 
To  the  flood  of  our  own  obligations,  thus  thrust  upon  us,  were  now  added  those  of 
holders  who  had  become  apprehensive  of  American  good  faith,  and  who  hastened 
to  realize,  even  at  a  sacrifice,  before  they  should  be  made  worse  off  by  the  repudia- 
tion which  some  of  them  thought  close  at  hand. 

Again,  to  the  sentimental  factors  noted  there  was  now  added  what  might  almost 
be  termed  a  physical  force,  tending  to  drive  gold  out  of  the  country,  and,  through 
our  currency  system,  draining  the  treasury  as  well.  Just  how  much  currency 
the  business  of  a  country  will  absorb  at  any  given  moment,  it  is  hard  to  say; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  when  the  channels  of  finance  are  full,  additions 
will  cause  them  to  overflow,  and  that  the  overflow  will  be  of  that  portion  which  is 
ac(;eptable  elsewhere.  As  is  pretty  generally  agreed,  the  growing  dullness  of 
business  had  left  our  currency  superabundant  as  far  back  as  1890 ;  while  in  that 
year  the  rate  at  which  depreciated  silver  was  poured  into  it  was  increased  from 
:|34,000,000  a  year  to  more  than  double  that  rate.  The  effect  was  as  though  water 
were  poured  into  a  measure  already  filled  with  oil.  The  Sherman  notes,  whose  cir- 
culation was  bounded  by  nationallines,  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  measure — ^that 
is  stayed  in  this  country ;  the  gold,  free  to  move — that  is,  current  everywhere — 
overflowed  to  foreign  countries. 

Another  effect  now  began  to  be  prominent.  To  a  small  extent  our  holders  of 
mortgages  (which  in  this  country  are  usually  for  short  terms,  even  though  intended 
as  permanent  investments)  promptly  secured  themselves  by  requiring  renewals 
under  conti-acts  payable  in  gold ;  but  many  lenders — to  some  extent  from  mdividual 
hesitancy  m  exacting  unusual  terms  of  borrowers,  and  to  some  extent  from  appre- 
hension lest  the  legislation  threatened  in  many  States  against  such  discrimmation 
might  prove  valid — refused  to  make  or  renew  time  loans,  thus  forcing  a  stagnation 
of  enterprise  in  many  directions  and  in  many  others  a  realization  of  assets  imder 
unfp^orable  circumstances. 

HOARDINQ  OF  GOLD  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

Concur»%snt  with  this  was  developed  a  disposition  to  hoard  gold  and  to  discrimt- 
late  m  its  favor  by  withholding  it  from  payments.     That  this  was  mark;edly  true 
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in  1893  is  universally  understood.  It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  in  many  quar- 
ters how  much  earlier  than  that  year  this  practice  became  general ;  though  an 
inspection  of  the  treasury  accounts  shows  that  in  September,  1890,  the  first  mont^ 
After  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  act,  the  Treasury  lost  $38,000,000  of  its  gold 
reserve. 

June  30, 1890,  the  net  treasury  assets  were  $^5,893,000,  of  which  $190,233,000 
was  m  gold  and  gold  bullion.  A  year  later  similar  assets  were  $176,459,000, 
•of  which  $117,667,000  was  in  gold  ancl  gold  bullion— the  "free  gold,"  that  is  the 
amount  above  the  $100,000,000  reserve  for  greenback  redemption,  having  been  re- 
duced during  the  year  from  $90,332,000  to  $17,667,000. 

Recalling  that  the  customs  receipts  are  the  principal  streams  which  feed  the 
Treasury,  we  can  investigate  one  step  further.  In  June,  1890,  above  ninety  per 
cent,  of 'our  customs  receipts  were  in  gold.  The  proportion  of  gold  steadily  de- 
clined thereafter  until  in  June,  1891,  but  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  customs  receipts 
were  in  gold. 

The  circle  of  investigation  is  complete  for  the  period.  The  Treasury  was 
diluting  the  currency  by  silver  inflation  at  the  rate  of  $4,500,000  esu;h  month ;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  was  rapidly  losing  power  to  maintain  its  parity  in  gold ;  while 
the  selection  by  which  ffold  was  retained  and  silver  used  for  payments  to  Govern- 
ment indicated  that  gold  was  being  hoarded  outside. 

Treasury  Expedients. 

The  National  Administration,  though  doing  nothing  to  avert  the  crisis,  was 
sensible  of  its  approach.  In  the  spring  of  1891  the  Treasury  by  refusing  to  furnish 
gold  bars,  of  which  it  had  plenty,  practically  charged  gold  exporters  one-tenth  per 
cent,  premium  ;  at  which  price  during  that  year  they  took  above  $50,000,000  ;  and 
during  the  summer  of  1891  the  Government  attempted  to  gain  gold  by  selling  legal 
-tender  Western  exchange  at  a  price  sixty  cents  per  $1,W)0  less  than  the  normal 
rates,  on  condition  of  being  paid  in  gold,  some  $13,000,000  of  which  was  promptly 
thus  secured. 

Finally,  to  accelerate  the  rate  at  which  we  were  moving  toward  disaster,  the 
joint  effect  of  the  tariff  revision  of  1890  and  the  liberal  appropriations  of  the  fiftv- 
-second  Congress  had  been  to  turn  the  late  annual  surplus,  averaging  $110,000,000 

rr  annum  for  the  years  1888-1890.  into  a  deficit  which  for  the  year  beginning  July 
,  1893,  amounted  to  more  than  $69,000,000;  so  that  a  constantly  weaker  Treasury 
faced  a  steadily  increasing  responsibility.  The  time  thus  rapidly  approached  when 
the  sole  resource  to  maintain  our  currency  upon  a  natural  basis  would  be  the  steadily 
diminishing  gold  receipts  of  the  Treasury ;  which,  so  far  as  concerned  customs 
revenues,  had  shrunken  to  less  than  four  per  cent,  in  September,  1893,  and  never 
again  rose  above  ten  per  cent,  until  in  the  currency  famine  of  1893  the  hoarded 
.gold  coin  was  fprced  from  the  bank  vaults. 

Such  was  the  course  along  which  the  Treasury  steadily  drifted  for  years,  until 
in  February,  1893,  the  outgoing  Administration  by  private  appeal  to  its  friends  se- 
cured some  $6,500,000  of  gold  from  New  York  bankers,  iust  in  time  to  enable  it, 
going  out  on  the  4th  of  March,  to  escape  the  breaking  of  the  dam  behind  which  for 
years  it  had  seen  the  waters  steadily  piling. 

As  the  Cleveland  Administration  settled  into  its  place  the  flood  was  still  rising, 
though  not  faster  than  had  been  the  case  for  months  previous.  But  soon  the  actual 
impairment  of  the  $100,000,000  Treasury  gold  reserve  showed  the  water  trickling 
over  the  levee,  and  on  every  side  each  weak  spot  seemed  about  to  give  way. 


THE  CrRRElV€¥  FAmiNE. 

For  years  liquidation  had  been  progressing,  and  really  solvent  institutions  had 
been  contracting  their  loans  and  centralizing  their  resources,  so  that  they  were 
never  better  buttressed ;  but  the  same  process  of  liquidation  had  drained  the 
weaker  ones  of  their  available  funds,  and  left  them  with  holdings  of  unmerchant- 
able assets,  enormous  in  the  aggreg-ate,  which  the  first  break  would  throw  upon  an 
already  overburdened  market.  The  verv  air  was  charged  with  ruin.  In  April, 
1893,  business  failures  reported  by  Bradstreefs  were  905,  as  compared  with  703  iu 
the  same  month  of  1893  ;  in  May  there  were  969,  as  compared  with  680  the  May 
previous,  and  by  June  not  merely  had  the  ratio  of  disaster  further  increased  above 
the  averege,  but  all  over  the  country,  especially  in  the  West,  the  banks  were  break- 
ing. Up  to  May  9th  the  number  of  bank  suspensions  had  not  been  extraordinary — 
omy  eleven  of  National  banks  during  the  preceding  six  montha — uut  on  that  date 
the  Chemical  National  Bank  of  Chicago  closed  its  dooi*s;  on  the  11th  the  Columbia 
National  Bank  of  the  same  city  and  the  Capital  National  Bank  of  Indianapolis 
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followed  its  example ;  on  the  16th  the  First  National  Bank  of  Cedar  Falls,  la.,  and 
on  the  18th  the  First  National  and  Oglethorpe  National  of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  the 
Evaoston  National  of  Evanston,  111.,  suspended.  Before  the  month  was  over  six 
other  National  banks  had  broken  :  in  June  twenty-five,  and  in  July  seventy-three 
others  followed  suit ;  while  the  mortality  was  equally  marked  among  State  bank- 
ing associations  and  private  bankers,  so  that  by  August  first  the  condition  was  one 
of  panic. 

Tiien  developed  the  feature  that  will  forever  characterize  the  stringency  of 
1893 — instructive  to  those  who  have  not  already  learned  how  immaterial  is  any 
ordinarv  supply  of  legal  currency  when  compared  with  credit  in  its  various  forms, 
the  real  currency  of  the  country.  For  years  business  credit  had  been  shrinking  in 
the  United  States — this  largely,  though  by  no  means  wholly,  as  the  result  of  the 
constant  inflation*  of  our  currency  by  silver  legislation  at  a  time  when  normal 
business  demands  for  currency  were  growing  less  and  less;  and  now  this  credit 
was  largely  destroyed ;  so  that  each  (largely  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
his  lack  of  information  left  him  a  ready  victim  to  fear)  preferred  currency  in 
hand  to  any  credit  account,  however  **  gilt-edged."  Almost  between  morning  and 
night  the  scramble  for  currency  had  begun  and  culminated  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  preposterous  bulk  of  our  circulating  medium  had  been  swallowed  up  as 
effectually  as,  in  a  scarcely  less  brief  period,  gold  and  silver  had  disappeared  before 
the  premmm  on  specie  a  generation  before.  Currency  was  hoarded  until  it  became 
so  scarce  that  it  had  to  be  bought  as  merchandise  at  a  premium  of  1^'  to  3j(  in 
checks  payable  through  the  clearing  house;  and  to  enable  their  families  to  meet 
petty  bills  at  the  summer  resorts  t)ie  merchants  and  professional  men  of  the  cities 
were  forced  to  purchase  and  send  by  express  packages  of  bills  or  coin ;  while 
savings  banks  hawked  their  government  bond  investments  about  the  money 
centers  in  a  vain  effort  to  secure  currency.  The  panic  was  naturally  worst  among 
those  of  too  little  financial  standing  to  use  bank  accounts  for  their  ordinary  busi- 
ness, so  that  the  action  of  bank  depositors  but  inadequately  suggests  the  general 
tendency.  But  the  deposits  in  National  banks  alone,  which  had  been  $1,750,000,000 
May  1st,  1893,  were  but  $1,550,000,000  on  July  1st,  and  by  October  1st  but 
$1,450,000,000. 

It  is  with  the  most  striking  result  of  this  situation  that  we  have  to  deal.  It 
involved  an  absoluteljr  unique  experience — that  of  a  highly  ingenious  and  enter- 
prising people,  inhabiting  a  wealtny  and  civilized  country,  and  brought  face  to  face 
with  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  use  of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  currency, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  inhibited  by  law  from  ordinary  sources  of  supply. 

Failure  op  National  Bank  Currency  System. 

Our  laws  provided  but  one  resource — additional  issues  of  National-bank  notes. 
The  National  banks  were  urgently  summoned  to  perform  their  most  important 
legitimate  function— that  of  giving  elasticity  to  a  currency  admittedly  rigid  at 
every  other  point.  The  only  result  was  to  demonstrate  the  worthlessness  of  the 
National  banking  system  itself. 

We  had  had  it  for  thirty  years.  Its  original  aim  had  really  been,  not  to  pro- 
vide bank  note  currency — there  was  a  plethora  of  that  when  the  National  banking 
system  was  established — but  rather  to  starve  the  business  public  into  purchasing 
Government  bonds  as  a  condition  of  being  permitted  to  do  business  at  all. 

So  far  was  it  from  accommodating  itself  to  the  wants  of  developing  communities 
that  it  took  $11  in  funds  free  for  investment  in  any  given  locality  to  secure  for  that 
locality  $9  in  currency.  So  far  was  it  from  expanding  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  the  country  that  while  twenty  years  ago  the  then  outstanding  $340,000,000  of 
National-bank  notes  represented  more  than  45  per  cent,  of  all  our  circulation,  ten 
years  later  the  $347,000,000  of  similar  notes  then  outstanding  represented  but  38  per 
cent  of  our  currency,  and  in  June,  1893 — the  latest  date  at  which  conditions  were 
normal— the  $172,000,000  of  National-bank  notes  then  in  circulation  outside  of  the 
Treasury  were  less  than  11  per  cent,  of  our  currency,  of  which  they  had  ceased  to 
be  a  materia]  factor. 

So  far  was  it  from  being  elastic  that  we  had  come  to  expect  a  period  of 
stringency  in  each  year — in  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn — wiiich  invariably 
arrived  ;  while  a  careful  survey  of  the  course  of  our  National-bank  note  circula- 
tion showed  that  the  generaf  tendency,  at  first  to  its  increase  and  afterwards 
to  its  withdrawal,  had  absolutely  no  connection  with  present  or  prospective,  how- 
ever certain,  business  demands  for  currency.  Nationsu  banks  had  long  since  ceased 
even  pretended  obedience  to  law,  and  habitually  made  discounts  in  times  of 
stringency  in  the  face  of  depleted  reserves.  This  practice  was  possible  because  the 
initiative  was  in  the  hands  of  the  banks,  and  the  Grovernment  nad  power  only  to 
punish ;  a  power  which  it  forebore  to  exercise. 

In  the  other  particular,  however,  that  of  furnishing  currency,  the  initiative  was 
Ip-  the  hands  of  the  Comptroller.    The  banks  were  thus  powerless  to  break  the 
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law,  no  matter  how  beneficent  might  have  been  such  violation.  And  nothing  Im 
more  instructive  than  to  contemplate  the  futile  writhing  and  contortionn  of  our 
National-bank  note  currency  system  in  the  strait  jacket  with  which  it  had  been ' 
pinioned,  and  to  see  the  not  merely  inadequate,  but  positively  ludicrous,  results  of 
IS  strenuous  efforts  to  respond  to  the  most  urgent  demands  for  relief  that  this 
generation  has  heard. 

The  increase  of  our  currency  by  additions  to  National-bank  circulation  during 
the  stringency  was  only  about  1^  per  cent,  and  was  far  less  than  the  amount  by 
which  the  banks  of  a  single  city  virtually  increased  it  by  clearing-house  certificates 
alone — little  more  than  half  the  amount  by  which  individual  bankers  increased  it 
try  actuallv  buying  gold  in  Europe  and  shipping  it  hither — and  was  in  great  part 
accomplished  only  after  the  necessity  for  it  was  over,  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
additional  currency  taken  out  being  returned  to  the  treasury  with  the  packages 
unbroken. 

It  was  to  such  a  dead  fetich  that  our  stricken  business  appealed  when  caught  in 
the  panic  of  August,  1898.  Never  was  there  offered  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the 
self  reliance  of  our  citizens  and  the  superiority  of  business  expedients  over  Gov- 
ernment direction.  Not  merely  by  financiers  in  our  great  cities,  and  by  great 
corporations  experienced  in  handling  such  crises  but  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  far  Southwest,  did  the  people  work  out  their  own 
salvation. 

Emergenct  Currency.  ' 

The  experience  of  August-September,  1898,  was  unique.  There  were  no  gradu- 
ally developed  plans  for  mutual  assistance.  Mutual  helpfulness  there  was  in  plenty 
between  individuals  and  localities;  but  it  was  m  prompt  response  to  sudden 
appeals ;  and  before  any  general  systc  ^  could  be  devised  the  occasion  for  it  wa» 
over.  Financial  clouds  hsS  long  been  lowering ;  but  it  was  within  a  single  month 
that  the  currency  famine  became  general,  its  worst  efiPect  felt,  such  relief  an  was 
had  extended,  and  the  crisis  over,  with  a  tendency  toward  a  glut  of  circulating 
medium. 

In  other  cases,  nations  or  communities  hod  simplv  found  themselves  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources.  Our  people  found  themselves  not  merely  drained  of 
currency  but  forbidden  by  most  crefully  drawn  statutes  to  utilize  the  expedients 
which  would  have  been  most  natural  and  most  effective.  No  civilized  nation  ha& 
ever  experienced  such  a  currency  famine.  None  has  ever  found  itself  so  fettered 
by  positive  law  in  its  efforts  to  rescue  itself.  None  ever  so  promptly  arose  to  the 
emergencv.    Never  was  there  so  prompt  a  return  to  normal  conditions. 

It  is  tnis  that  I  have  found  a  peculiarly  interesting  study.  Not  that  I  have 
been  able  to  estimate  or  even  trace  it  in  anything  like  full  measure.  On^of  its 
most  striking  peculiarities  was  the  extent  to  which — partly  on  account  oTuie  sud- 
denness with  which  it  was  called  for  and  the  promptness  with  which  the  need  of 
it  was  over — partly,  perhaps,  because  everyone  assumed  that  its  use  was  in  defiance 
of  law — the  actual  practice  in  each  locality  was  in  general  unknown  outside  of  it, 
and  evidence  and  mention  of  it  hard  to  secure  afterwards. 

The  specimens  I  quote  are,  therefore,  but  a  few  score  of  the  hundreds  of  cases 
that  careful  inquiry  would  reveal ;  and,  except  in  the  case  of  clearing  house  cer- 
tificates proper,  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  this  emergencv  currency  sprang  into  beine.  They  are,  however,  I  trust 
sufficiently  varied  to  illustrate  the  methods  used  and  the  more  characteristic  sorts 
of  currency — as  distinguished  from  more  strictly  "  credit "  expedients — that  were 
thus  called  into  being. 

Clearing  House  Certificates, 

First  oome  actual  clearing  house  certificates — new,  not  in  invention,but  rather  in 
the  novel  extent  of  their  use.  Their  office  was  simply  to  extend  indefinitely  the 
brief  term  of  mutual  credit  involved  in  all  clearing  ho^se  settlements.  Contrary  to 
the  ^neral  impression,  they  were  not  used  as  currency ;  but  their  effect  was  to 
add  just  their  face  to  the  volume  of  currency  in  circulation,  by  releasing,  for  use 
outside,  that  which  would  otherwise  have  been  reserved  for  clearing  house  settle- 
ments. So  far  as  the  banks  using  them  transgressed  law,  it  was  in  renewing  loans  and 
extending  discounts  when  their  reserves  were  depleted  below  the  legal  limit.  The 
use  of  clearing  house  certificates  simply  enablea  this  to  be  done  with  less  risk  of 
other  than  legal  consequences. 

And  to  the  writer,  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  data  that  he  has  gathered 
in  this  connection  has  been  the  proof — in  instance  after  instance  where  he  has  been 
proudly  assured  that  a  particular  city  had  not  been  forced  to  extraordinary  expedients 
Much  as  had  been  seized  upon  in  their  desperation  by  less  favored  centers— either 
that  the  boaster  had  been  saved  by  aid  extended  by  those  whom  he  so  patronizingly 
piiies,  or  that  the  self-sufficient  town  had  already  adopted  such  practices  that  its 
ordinary  way  of  doing  business  left  nothing  in  the  way  of  liberal  finunciering  yet  to 
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be  exploited.  It  was  to  the  banks  that  did  use  clean ag  house  ceKiflcates  in  the 
emergency  that  the  country  owes  its  escape  from  unparalleled  disaster;  and  at 
once  to  anticipate  and  answer  all  inquiries  as  to  the  form  and  use  of  the  legitimate 
clearing  house  certificates.  I  append,  in  reduced  fiicslmilei  copies  of  specimens 
from  each  city  whei*e  they  were  used  (see  pp.  345  and  846). 

Denominations  were  as  follows :  New  York,  $30,000,  $10,000  and  $5,000 ; 
Philadelphia,  $.),000  only;  Boston,  $10,000  and  $5,000 ;  New  Orleans.  $500  to  $10,- 
000;  Baltiiuure,  $6,000,  $8,000  and  $1,000;  Pittsburg,  $10,000,  $5,000  and  $1,000; 
Detroit,  $5,000  only  ;  Buffalo,  $5,000  and  $1,000.  Their  issue,  it  will  be  noticed,  was 
mainly  in  the  Northeast,  New  Orleans  being  the  only  Southern  and  Detroit  the 
mot»t  Western  example.  And  m  each  case  it  will  be  observed  that  use  of  the  cer- 
tificate is  limited  strictly  to  settlement  of  mutual  accounts  between  members  of  the 
clearing  house  association  in  question. 

Other  devices  of  similar  cnaracter  were  ''Clearing  House  Due  Bills,"  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy :  *  exchanges  of  clearing  house  balances,  such  as  are  so 
^nerally  used  at  Chicago,  that  an  extension  of  their  use  made  unnecessary  special 
issues  of  clearing  house  certificates ;  and  utilization  of  the  custom  in  smaller  cities 
of  considering  exchange  drawn  on  **  reserve  cities"  as  equivalent  to  cash  in  trans- 
actions between  banks. 


Ko.  605. 
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iMvayabUoidy  in  Ou  Exchange  through  the  CtMring- 
Hotue  the  day  q/ter  issue. 

$ 100 

TeOer. 

"  Clearing  House  Certificates.*^ 

Next  in  order,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  of  all,  were  the  notes 
called  clearing  house  certificates,  but  in  fact  intended  for  circulation,  frequently 
issued  by  temporary  committees  of  banks  in  towns  where  no  clearing  house 
existed,  and — though  thoroughly  effectual  for  the  worthy  purpose  for  which  they 
were  issued — a  travesty  on  the  paper  after  which  they  were  named.  The  term 
"clearing  house  certificates"  was,  however,  used,  not  with  the  idea  of  deceiving 
any  one,  but  as  the  onl^  ready-made  term  that  indicated  the  one  fact  that  the 
public  cared  to  know — viz.,  that  the  associated  banks  of  the  locality  were  bound  to 
make  them  good. 

These  cases  were  practically  confined  to  tie  Southeast.  The  denominations  in 
the  cases  noted  were  :  Atlanta,  $100  and  $500 ;  Albany,  Ga.,  $10,  $5  and  $1;  Columbia, 
$50,  120,  $10,  $5  and  $1;  Chester,  $10,  $5  and  $1;  Danville.  $100,  $50,  $20,  $10,  $5,  $3 
and  $1 ;  Newnan,  $10,  $5,  and  $1;  Rock  Hill,  $5,  $2  and  $1;  while  the  Birmingham 
series,  including  denominations  of  $1,000,  $500,  $100,  $50,  $10,  $5,  $2,  $1,  50c.  a,nd 
25c.,  merits  special  commemoration  as  the  most  frunk  and  comprehensive  cur> 
rency  system  supplied  by  the  associated  banks  of  any  single  loc^ty  (see  pp.  847, 
U8«  '6^  and  850). 

Certified  Checks. 

Another  expedient,  favored  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  was  the  sale  by  baiflfs 
of  certified  checks  against  them.selves  for  currency  denominations  which,  when 
signed  by  the  purchaser,  were  used  by  him  as  currency.  The  few  given  are 
illustrations  of  hundreds  of  instances  which  seem  to  have  been  pretty  evenly  dis- 
tributed in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  Southwest  (see  p.  851). 

Pay  Checks. 
Most  generally  used  of  all,  however,  were  pay  checks  in  currency  denomina- 
tions, which,   in  scores  of  manufacturing  towns,  mainly  in  the  Northeast,   but 

•  A  i»er60ii  presenting  one  or  more  large  checks  for  payment  at  the  counter  of  a  bank  member  of  the 
Clearing;  House  Aeeociation,  in  the  ordinary  course  or  bu8in«>8,  would  rrceive  for  the  amount  of  auch 
check  or  checks  one  (if  these  due  bills  signed  by  the  paying  teller  and  countersigned  by  one  of  the  offlrerv. 
In  icsuing  the  due  bill  the  teller  would  a^k  the  |>arty  what  bank  he  di«lred  lo  deposit  the  dne  bill  In  and 
wouM  iu'»crt  after  the  word  ''to"  the  number  of  that  bauk  in  tue  Clearing  House,  or  if  no  particular  bank 
Ahoold  be  named  the  word  **  banks  "  would  be  inserted  after  the  wo^  "  to/'  Occaaionall v  a  dne  bill  might 
be  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  party  preaentinK  the  checks,  but  that  seldom  occurs.  It  will  be  noUoed  that 
the  due  bill  is  intended  to  be  deposited  In  some  one  of  the  clearing  houaa  banks,  from  which  it  wili  fMCk 
the  issuing  bank  through  the  exchanges  of  the  following  day. 
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largely  in  the  West  and  Southeast,  were  the  only  currency  that  was  available  for 
weekly  payrolls  and  cash  purchases  by  wage  earners.    (See  pp.  852  and  858.) 

Miscellaneous  Expedients, 

In  addition  to  these  well  defined  classes,  there  were  others  so  varied  that  but  a 
suggestion  of  them  can  be  made  here— negotiable  certificates  of  deposit ;  ninety* 
day  and  other  short  time  paper  in  currency  denominations,  with  and  without  in- 
terest; bond  certificates;  gram  purchase  notes;  credit  and  corporation  store  orders; 
improvement  fund  orders ;  teacners'  warrants ;  shingle  scrip ;  specimens  of  each  of 
w^hich  are  given  below,  and  which  are  noteworthy  here  as  the  adaptation  to  use  for 
^^neral  circulation,  by  issue  in  small  currency  denominations,  of  paper  devised  for 
o^er  and  widely  differing  purposes.    (See  pp.  854,  855  and  856.) 

The  foregoing  will,  I  trust,  have  indicated  somewhat  of  the  resourceful  vigor 
with  which  we  met  a  sudden  demand.  And  the  result  was  as  creditable  as  was  the 
promptness  with  which  our  people  arose  to  the  occasion. 

The  Course  op  National  Bank  Currency. 
But  the  performances  of  the  National  banking  system  turned  tragedy  into 
farce.    The  table  which  I  now  quote  is  itself  a  conclusive  exposure  : 


NadoiuU-bank  notes  outBtanding  *— 


Surplus  reserve  in  New  York  banks,  week  ending— 


;rnnel,  ]8d3 

Julyl.l8»S 

Aofnist  1,1893 

September  1,1803. 
October  1,1893.... 
lYovember  1,1893.. 
December  1,1893.. 
January  1,1894.... 
Febraary  1,1894.. 

March  1,1894 

April  1,1894 

May  1,1804 

Jane  1.1894 

July  1,1894 

August  1, 1894 

September  1,1 894. 

October  1,1  94 

November  1, 1894.. 
December  1,1894.. 
January  1, 1806.... 
February  1,1895... 


June  8,1898 $a0,987.B00 

July  1,1893 1,251.785 

AujfUBt  5,  1898t —14,017,800 

September  2, 1893t —  1,667,6» 

October  7, 1893 88,828,785 

November4,  1893 68,013,450 

December  2, 1898 7»,09«.900 

January  6, 1894 88,796,360 

February  8,  1894 111,388,000 

March  8, 1894** 75,778,900 

April  7.189^1 80,797,970 

May  6, 1894 82,808,150 

June2,lS94 77,966,100 

July7,1894  78,134.786 

AugU8t4, 1894 69,053.700 

September  1, 1894 65,820,8* 

October  6,  1894 59,450,950 

November  8, 1894 63,204,875 

December  1,1894***.... 58,820,800 

January  6, 1895 35,862,060 

February  2,1895 86,761,500 


*  Including  those  temporarily  in  the  United  States  Treasury  and  subtreasurles. 

*♦  After  $50,000,000  loan. 

•••  After  second  $50,000,000  loan. 

t  Deficit. 

.lune  1,  1898,  there  was  a  surplus  of  about  $21,000,000  in  excess  of  legal  reserve 
lying"  in  New  York  banks  awaiting  investment,  and  the  amount  of  National  bank 
currency  then  outstanding  was  about  $177,000,000.  During  that  month  the  surplus 
reserve  in  the  New  York  banks  decreased  to  $1,260,000,  while  the  National  bank 
notes  outstanding  increased  to  $178,700,000.  August  1,  the  bank  funds  were  drained 
$14,000,000  below  their  legal  reserve ;  the  demand  for  money  to  move  the  crops 
was  increasing,  the  stress  was  almost  a  panic ;  yet  the  National  bank  currency  had 
increased  but  $5,000,000.  September  1,  the  situation  was  improving,  and  the  deficit 
had  fallen  to  $1,500,000;  and,  now  that  it  was  less  needed,  tne  National  bank  note 
circulation  began  to  expand  rapidly  and  stood  at  $199,000,000. 

October  1,  the  deficit  had  turned  to  an  embarrassing  surplus  of  $28,000,000;  but 
the  National  bank  currency  expansion  was  as  hard  to  stop  as  it  had  been  to  start, 
-and  aggravated  the  plethora  by  an  increase-  of  $10,000,000  during  September — on 
October  1  standing  at  $208,700,000.  November  1,  the  idle  funds  had  increased  to 
over  $50,000,000,  but  the  National  bank  issues  were  still  expanding,  standing  on  that 
date  at  $209,300,000.  December  1,  the  unused  surplus  had  risen  to  $76,000,000,  but 
the  National  bank  circulation  had  contracted  less  than  $500,000.  January  1, 1894,  the 
banks  had  $80,000,000  more  than  anybody  wanted,  but  the  National  bank  issues  had 
remained  stationary  for  three  months  at  above  $208,000,000.  By  February  1,  the  sur- 
plus seeking  employment  had  risen  to  $110,000,000,  while  the  National  bank  note 
circulation  was  slill  about  $208,000,000;  during  February  the  $50,000,000  loan  to  the 
Treasury  was  floated,  the  most  of  which  was  taken  from  this  surplus ;  yet  it  stood 
on  March  1  at  $76,000,000;  on  April  1,  at  $81,000,000;  on  May  1.  at  $88,000,000, 
and  meanwhile  the  National  bank  currency  had  remained  stationary  at  about 
•208,000,000. 

In  June,  1893,  therefore,  when  there  was  the  greatest  demand  that  this  oountrr 
had  ever  seen  for  currency,  the  National  bank  issues  constituted  a  smaller  percent- 
a|^e  of  our  total  circulation  than  at  any  other  time  except  during  the  preceding 
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^ear ;  the  almost  frenzied  efforts  of  the  National  banks  were  utterly  futile  in  bring- 
ing material  assistance  until  after  the  crisis  had  passed ;  and  the  result  of  their  at- 
tempt to  aid  us  has  been  to  keep  an  increased  volume  of  National  bank  currency 
outstanding,  while  the  amount  of  unemployed  currency  was  greater  than  it  haiu 
ever  been  before,  at  the  highest  point  it  has  reached  for  five  years.  And  this  is  not 
ail.  The  law  permits  but  $8,000,000  contraction  monthly  in  any  event.  It  will  not 
be  possible,  therefore,  to  get  back  to  a  normal  basis  before  the  annual  stringency 
due  next  September, 

ReSULTS. 

Throughout  New  England,  so  generally  that  it  may  be  deemed  to  havecharac* 
terized  its  manufacturing  centers ;  in  so  many  portions  of  the  South  that  it  might  be 
considered  general  there ;  in  the  West  and  in  th«»  Northwest ;  sporadically  in  the- 
Middle  States,  the  necessity  for  local  currency  developed  at  once  a  supply  of  it ; 
and,  where  this  was  not  the  case,  from  city  after  city  comes  the  word  of  how  unfortu- 
nate were  those  who,  not  assisted  by  the  enterprise  of  others,  had  none  of  their 
own  to  fall  back  upon.  There  is  one  general  exception  to  be  made— an  exception 
which,  however,  proves  the  rule.    It  is  this : 

To  the  precise  extent  that— cither  by  the  use  of  clearing  house  certificatea 
within  the  law,  or  by  the  violation  of  law  in  continuing  discounts  when  their  re- 
serves were  depleted — the  banks  of  any  section  thus  m^t  the  emergencv,  their  cus- 
tomers and  the  community  dependent  upon  them  were  relieved  from  tne  necessity 
which  so  generally  came  upon  others  of  providing  a  special  local  currency.  It  was> 
the  Now  York  banks  that  issued  the  greatest  amount  of  clearing  house  certificates, 
and  at  the  same  time  continued  to  assist  their  customers,  even  while  their  reserves- 
were  depleted ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  and 
her  own  great  manufacturing  establishments,  in  those  of  Newark,  of  Brooklyn, 
and  of  Long  Island  City,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  look  further  for  a  supply  of 
the  currency  they  needed.  The  same  was  the  case  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Bos- 
ton and  their  neighborhoods,  in  each  of  which  cases  either  clearing  house  certifi- 
cates, or  loans  of  clearing  house  credits,  enabled  strong  banks  to  aid  weak  ones.  But 
in  every  case  where  the  associated  banks  of  a  section  wel-e  not  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  lack  of  currency  or  obviate  the  necessity  of  its  use,  individuals  and  cor- 
porations were  compelled  to  do  this. 

In  this,  way  after  the  machinery  so  carefully  adjusted  by  Government  had 
utterly  failed  to  work,  the  business  common  sense  of  our  people  readjusted  its  fi- 
nances ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  land  business  started  up  again,  manufacture  con- 
tinued, the  laborer  received  his  hire,  and  the  merchant  disposed  of  his  goods.  In 
not  an  instance,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  did  any  community  find  any 
trouble  in  the  use  of  what,  in  the  absence  of  all  restrictive  laws,  would  have  been — 
and  what  in  defiance  of  them  actually  was — a  perfectlv  natural  bank-note  currency. 
The  whole  American  people  promptly  accepted — each  locality  upon  its  knowledge 
of  the  conditio Qs  there — the  paper  of  individuals  and  institutions.  And  as  a  result 
of  this  experience— most  widespread,  and  had  under  conditions  least  favorable  to 
security  other  than  the  integrity  of  those  who  issued  the  notes,  and  the  intelligence 
of  those  who  were  asked  to  accept  them— there  was  not  a  single  dollar  lost 

Such  was  the  honorable  record  of  the  emergency  currency  of  1898. 

HOW   RELIEF   CAME. 

By  September  1st,  1898,  the  passage  by  the  House  of  the  repeal  of  the  purchas- 
ing clause  of  the  Sherman  Act  had  both  stopped  inflation  and  quieted  the  wonit  appre- 
hensions ;  and  to  $80,000,000  additional  national  bank  currency  and  the  volume  of 
the  emergency  currency  noted,  which  can  be  but  vaguely  estimated  at  $^0,000,000, 
was  already  being  added  the  $40,000,000  of  gold  which  had  been  purchased  in  Europe 
for  import  hither.  The  panic  collapsed  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  blown  up  ;  and, 
with  dull  business  conditions  for  a  year  to  come,  the  currency  proved  excessive. 

With  accession  of  confidence  among  the  m^isses  the  petty  hoards  were  returned 
to  the  savings  banks  or  paid  out  to  merchants,  and  by  them  used  to  swell  their 
bank  credits ;  so  that  from  $1,450,000,000  in  October  1,  1898,  the  aggregate  deposita 
in  National  banks  alone  rose  to  $1,529,000,000,  December  19,  1894 ;  $1 ,586,000,000, 
Februanr  2,  1894;  $1,671,000,000,  May  4,  1894;  $1,678,000,000,  July  18,  1894.  and 
$1,7*^8,000,000,  October  2, 1894.  The  emergency  currency  gave  no  trouble.  By  the 
process  of  natural  redemption  it  disappeared  so  promptly  that  before  the  end  of 
the  year  specimens  became  curiosities. 

Such  was  the  crisis  of  1898,  a  situation  brought  about  by  the  wanton  interfer- 
ence of  Qoverment  with  business  not  its  own;  aggravated  by  legislation  whioh 
had  to  be  broken  before  the  people  could  help  themselves  ;  relieved  by  enterpriie 
overriding  and  evading  restrictive  law  ;  and  turned  into  a  theme  for  the  gayety  of 
nations  by  the  grotesque  exhibition  thus  afforded  of  how  depraved  was  the  elabo- 
rate bank  note  curreucy  system,  upon  which  had  been  lavished  so  much  of  tfaaaUeaa 
labor.  ;;j 
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I. 


^O ^49S Jbocin.  CommUtm  qf  th^  S^OOO* 

Bankers  Association  of  Buffalo. 


.^^(&^ 


Ubfs  Certifles  im  oh. 


Am  iifmiUi  miik  tku  Cmmitim  mm  dim  M  amHmm.  aitt  tkt  jirtmrfiwji  ^  a  Mpffj^  ^  ikt 
AuocUOm  hM  Jwmtrt  2f$id,  1890.  wpm  mkltk  iUt  CvMfietU  It  tewdL  Tftit  Ctrt^ktU  wOL  At 
nHtmiimHtmd9f  iiliwn  ti  tkt  Omritf  Bmmftrmmm^Flm 
*  tf  tkt  flimsy  Bmut  Atmti&tim, 


Cm  tJU  'tmmmkr  ^  Ikii  Ctrif/^ttt  kj  tki  Dtp0Mmg 
3mmk  sU—  mmtd  Hit  CmmIMm  mU  tmdant  tkt  mmtml 
.  •$  *  p^mtnt  »m  tkt  tUitmtim  tfmU  3^mk  ktU  ijp  thtm, 
m^  tmtumdir  «  pnptrtimmtt  tkmrt  tftitt  tUUlt^mi  attwn» 


$5000. 


•    .   ••     •    ! 

ym^ ■        .^  ■ 

•••  •  •    •    < 

— ^. — ^^^-^^  1 

•      •     •  •    < 

— • — ♦ — ♦-•-._ 

»        • 

1        • 
•  •• 

i 


i 


fUi  If  H  gnH/g: 


Salttm^re  Clearing  flousi^ 


jLttifrntOU 


"*^' -.<  «i»  ^/^m»/ y  ^mA,.^    <tf;.y  /L^  4i»  *,U»myu/*Am*M  dC  BmtJL, 

$6ooo.  ■      ^      ■  a»»i. 


iXMl«IM«^ili«i^li. .-  - 

LOAN    COMMITTEE  %Ar^ . 


9% 


8 


flew  <S)tlean6  Clearing  t)ou8e  Beeociation. 

SbU  Certifies,  WiUdM^ 


u  mM^^  /i/U  diLM»aA4^.  4M ,  ^<«.  «*4«^  W/S  CERTIFICATE 

^/Um  mfy  mm%^  ^M^  Cx.kabeno  Hocjsb  AaaociATioN. 


^^ 4.9m*     wm 9^wf  ^4P •  "*"»•**  %t^mm^0t*wrt**tf 
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lK^y--^'*''*^*'^'!^^'^-<'^^'n'^^^^^ 


Ho- 


Atlanta.  Clearing:.  House 
^^  Association  Certificate, 

.  ^  — S>— '^T' ATLANTA,  < 

fllS    Certifies   TktijAt  Umlm.tsigjfntJI^Afiami'^'l* 


MmUft  €Uisl«i  a^t  Ibifestlillsai 


50 


N0.-1. 


This  CsrtlfffM,  that  tb«  Buika  oooiporinf  tb«  *V 

dvpoaitad  with  Um  nnderngned  Trwiacs  of  laTd  a< 

of  8»v«ntj-Flv«  {^  DolUn,  to  Mcofe  to  the  bearer  h( 

-^-FIFTY  D 

I  monay  of  tha  Uailhd  Sutaa,  payaUa  00  or  before  t 

TktaOrrtU«Bl«  to  ttn^A  la  MoordMM  witb  tta«  DrooMdln 

k  aMMM  tlMrwf  b«M  oa  Um  Itia  darorAociut.  UHI;  uidl 

I  or  MldfAaHMtotloo.  «od  la  also  rMMrabi*  on 

I  OAaorMM  BaaksloMioiaar. 


TliBIA,  a  C  Aoowr  l»rH.  1893. 
>LUMBIA  CLEARING  HOUSE  ASSOaATION*' 
J  Hooae  AModation.  aecuritieo  of  the  approved  valae 
heaamof 


^LLAR8*>^- 


Firei  daj  of  January,  ISM. 

ottf  -COLUMBIA  CLKARUCO  HOU8S  AaBOCIATIOK." 
rc««ltabU  Ibr  aoj  mmI  »lt  daw  to  Um  Bank*  wblcb  mf  iD«in> 
-  ot  Mid  Baalu,  and  alw  la  MUiMD«al  of  all  balaoMa  du« 


^LC^y^^  •..^-^,-*<^(  Trustees. 


'^?^^^g^>^-*y 


r 


|i<<WWWWIW¥W»¥¥WI<»»VW»<%  VS»V%V»^WWW»W>r<rt«¥S«V»V»VV»«V»«*y>'«^^  wir^wvfwy 


^19.00»  CliEARIirO   CKRTmCATK     J^O.-.— ~. 

DanvilU:  Virfrinin.  Auffust  J4tK  1803. 
Anytifike  BortUe.  w1u>9rnnmrs  ar0  frinted  hcl4iw.  will  fay  io  hearer,  ©n  dt^mand. 
TfSN  IX>LLARS,  ninety  dnyn  after  ilve  ahoitr  date,  with  int^rrrst  at   thr  rate  of  0  per 
cent,  fer  annum. 

TtiJS  CERTJFJCA  TM  it  migttiMt  •miptymNt  mi  an  *ftiuu  Dmmk,. 

imttrttt  mat  entt  90  dv*  /«vm  /A*  «Mir  mmmul  imlt.     th*  fi^iymtmt  0/  tUt  tirtiJUiOf  it  utnrti  ty  Im  t^aOimtd  tmfiM  *f  Iktu 
3mJm;  «A»  iy  ttUmttni  wtrth  0mttUrd  mtrt  tknm  mU  tkt  ttrh/Uatn  isned. 
.  Tktftlhmimf  6  Sumka  »rt  ftrmmUy  ttmmd  /tr  tin  f^mniH  0/  Jkit  Men    PImmkrt  Nmtmml  Bmrnk;  Cmmmtrtitl  BmmJt; 

^  Mtrtkm^h  JImitk;  Dmmrille  .Uvit^t  B*mk  Lttm  mm/  tmfrttmimi  CV./  B^rJtr  Grmmgt  flmmki  Cihums  .^rnn'mt'  /t^mJk. 

•       •        •     •  •   •«     ^^    _^ : 

ie»v  Mtt  TWM  or  TMC  MMouTtoH.  ^       Vkr«9  e»  Ti^Mo^^wn. 
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$1000. 


^ivmiufiimm  d^le^ring  ^nst  Certificate* 


JILBANY  CLEARING  HOUSE  CERTIFICATE.  $|0 


ST  NATIONAL  BANKt 


o(  the  Altaaj  GtaMtaf  ■•■■•,  M 


N  DOLLARS^ 


■o  CwttSMU  U  to  b«  lwn«4  %KKtUt  dat«  latw  Uiaa  Jaaaarjr  lat,  ItML   Thte  Omiflaata  wlA  ba  HMliai  «•  Mfaatr 
fegt  Mjr  tank  ar  taaktr  btloaciiur  k*  tl>r«laariii«  Vaaaa  AmaolaMaa  a/  Altaay  at  par  »(  an/  Uaa  tafataUa  ■akarllf. 

-J^cV ■      ■    ■  ^^^ffi' 


•^NlWNANCtEATUNOHQUSE 

S^:'77\    AS^W^'^T'^ON  CERTIFICATE. 

•ijv«/t  tnrinn,  tM Ha  ««l«  a-»aa«ar  Ma  Imm.  i 
ra/aa  af  Im^niM:  fa  MaT:Wn|  iXa^T^M^  A733«  jQ«  t.-  •* 

Mii  Waai^af  #aaaa  Mmmimthm,  •m4wiHk»  t—h»4  «•  #«••<»  a^  w^jwaaf  a/  Mtfft  ^ 

a/Mar  #aaA  m  aaiV  Ch*ri»§  Il9m»0. 


r  |awh(  MaMj  «f  gw!lMM;C«MM|  ^;ate  a«  «r  Mh«  law  Mwlta  aftar  4MK 


,  '■^^*v-'-" •--• — ■—  '    r  J     '11-11 
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lg>-^-     y^^.j  O^. 


fl|i^  9«rHfW  ^fi^^_ 


y^  ^  ^tm^M/  ^U4k,   Jjivm/Zs  m/mmm  Ati^  mAit  irr ffr  A  ifiuri  -ffrJifT  ^- 


$50.00 


tiji  il0ii&e  Cevtif ioite. 
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iftM  i«;^< 


Ctm9tmt»9»a» 
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C0UMT£RSt6M€O, 


TDummoMn  omkinq  nbose  cecTif  torre. 


I  . --^  SU*  •tctmtf  that  th« .    -    . 

i*  of  BlrminirhAin.   Ala.,  has  dapoiftod    with    t^a   undaralgn»d '  CbiililHyi 
Mmimcham  Oiaartns  Houaa.  aacyNtlaa  to  «h«  valua  of  FIFTY  CRHTec  ton 
tha  ftacrar  haraaf  Iha  paymant  of  tho  aum  of  TWi^iTY^IVW  Gnr»r9.  Dri 
monay  of  tha  Unltad  ttatoa.  payabia  at  any  Umaaffev  ninaty  daya  V^^ni  d«t» 
TMa  Oarllfloatf  wHl  ba  racaivad  on  dapoatt  ^any  bamt 
«  aMTvilncliain  ClaartRC  Houaa  afpar^     ^  ^Z-: 
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of  1l«a. 
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1352     MARINE  BANK 
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falo  Clearing:  House  and  charge  to  pay-roll  account  of 


CiilMiiby 


•  ii    a 
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•  #    • 
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««.y^.  //-/*«^iJg  '''i*'T5^?lZJi^^.^41^d  Manqfacmriflg  Co. 


w^j^y^^/fkroi.  10. 1893      AM      oJ^tiOi     ■  , 


^^ Uleanog  Home. ^""^ 


SOCIAL  MANUrO.  CO. 


lsXiMc4^ 


-mmim 


y^,  2001  HlARTFORD,eoHN.j2a^.A£.^A3 

CiTyBaNKof  llARrFORD. 

^     PAYABLE  THROUGH  HARTFORD  CLEARING  HOUSE  ONLY. 

The  Hartford  Gycle  fia 
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$10.00  North  fldams.  Mass..  August  i;5. 1893. 

To  either  of  the  MERCHflMS  or  ™^SMEN  of  North  Adarns,  PJeade* 
deliver  to  the  Dearer.  GOODsBrbBti^R  MONEY. to  the  vnlue  of 
Wavi  DOX^I^iVltA  ai|  thi^rdei|^in  be  re<:eive4  on  [)eposU  or 
Collected  by  any  Dank  in  To^ 
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The  Miooi-cG^ai^Gi^^  Bank. 

or  cj^Smtoh.  ga 


g    /M^a^U^^^mvL 


5  _  p£CGmsL£j9r/wr7;M£fmAiioaBrsaoi£M/sa4MK 


THIS  IS  TO  CCRTIFV,  Tnatthinc  has  ■ism  •cpositco  intnis  ■aim  FtVC  DOLLAW.  mtiiblct«tmc  •mrch 
«r'TiiiB  CcnririeATi.  in  eunnKNT  rwNB«  FOUR  MONTHS  r neii  o*ti. 

Chattanooca.  TcNN.  Au«.  19. 1893.  SOUTH    CHATTApiQOGANS^NQS    BAJlft:^^^ 

^^^       s,  ^:zi^.4!SA^ 

THie  CcnTineATi  will  bk  ncciivcd  on  okmsit.  o^^^^H^Bt  ant  ocdt  on  oaLioATion  to  tmi  ^i^ML^  / 

riRST    NATIONAt    BANK,           ^BfiElMp'TiZENS  BANK  4l  TRUST  CO- 
THIRD    NATIONAL    BANK.          ^H^^VwiEHL.  PROBASCO  4^  CO.. 
CHATTANOOGA  NATIONAL  BANk!^^^^  CHATTANOOGA  SAVINGS  BANK, 
SOUTH  CHATTANOOGA  SAVINGS  BANK. — 

Tni«  CKirrineATK  i«  •ceunc*  at  tnc  dcmsit  or  ai»piiovio  •teuniric*  in  tnc  man»«  or  T.  O.  MONTAQUC,  Pnic* 
4»CNT  PinsT  National  Bank,  ao  euoreoiAN  to  ooub*  -  tmc  amount  all  oucMidtNTiricATca. 
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/akOi   V.»"J 


rvjiA^Ok  V.»">rv%.J»^*%5 -r..nr  Order 

jM  TVJU>«  to  be  paid  oat  of  the  proceeds  of 
19^,  by  said    R^A^Cm^Jtm^,^ 
___beiiif  Cu  No.  */  A  .f . «/. .  T  .-ttt  , . . .  wconuining 
Ss^ThoMend  of  Shioglee,  the  thippiog  bill  of  which 


•hipliMBi  of  ftbinglea  ._ 

hM  benn  aeeigo«l  to  ^H^  C. 

<t>0<^2_TnMt«e. 


'.00  ,^^       ft-™.*,!, — SEPi8m»^iia 
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Each  number  contains  a  special  discussion  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


'*  The  events  ithieh  haw  happened  for  some  tiu*e  past  in  the  relations  of  the  predotis 
metais  have  brought  to  a  head  the  monetary  question  amongst  us,  althovgh  from  1816  Great 
Britain  has  laid  down  principles  which  have  attracted  round  her  an  ever-increasing  cirde  of 
nations. 

'*  ITie  theory  of  the  double  standard^  on  which  our  monetary  law  of  the  year  XI.  (1808) 
reposes,  has  hetsn  called  in  question  ever  since  its  origin. 

**  Itis,  to  our  conception,  less  a  theory  than  the  result  of  the  primitive  inalnlity  of  ihs 
legislators  to  combine  together  the  two  precious  metals  otherwise  than  by  way  of  an  unlimited 
concurrence — metals,  both  of  which  are  destined  to  enter  into  the  monetary  sjstem,  but  which 
recent  legislators  have  learned  to  co-ordinate  by  leaving  the  unlimited  function  to  gold  aume 
and  reducing  silver  to  the  r6le  cf  division^  money.  From  1857  the  French  Government  has 
studied  the  question,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  since  that  date  the  principle  of  the  gold 
standard  hcM  won  increasing  favor  through  our  several  administrations,    *    *    * 

**  If  from  1874  certain  precautions  had  not  been  taken  to  arrest  the  efforts  of  that  grave 
perturbation  in  the  ratio,  France  and  her  monetary  allies  would  have  seen  their  monetary 
circulation  invaded  by  sHver  ana  correspondingly  drained  of  gold.'* — Preamble,  French 
Monetary  Law  of  1876. 
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''BIMETALLISM*'    IN    FRANCE. 

(The  Sound  Currency  Committee  feels  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  including  this 
as  one  of  the  very  few  reprints  in  its  serie?.  Mr.  Shaw's  book  was  as  thorough  as  it 
was  timely  ;  and  has  already  become  a  classic,  generally  accepted  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject  which  it  treats ;  while  the  chapter  here  given  has  practically  closed  a  dis- 
cussion which  but  lately  seemed  good  for  years  to  come.) 

MONETARY  ACTION  OF  REPUBLICAN  FRANCE. 
Republican  France  began  her  reform  of  the  currency  in  a  very  temporary  and 
opportunist  manner  by  issuing  a  mass  of  inferior  monies  of  ,15  and  80  sous  pieces  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  assignats,  and  to  replace  the  gold  and  silver  which  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  circulation.  In  the  decree  of  16  Vendemiere  an  ii.  (7th  October, 
1798),  however,  the  question  of  standard  was  approached  and  decided  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  The  monetary  unit  was  decreed  to  consist  of  the  hundredth  part  of  a  kilo- 
gram, named  grave,  represented  (1)  by  a  piece  of  silver  -^q  fine  and  weighing  10  grms. ; 
(3)  by  a  piece  of  gold  of  the  same  weight  and  standard,  to  be  current  at  fifteen  times  the 
value  of  the  silver  piece. 

Adoption  of  the  Silver  Franc  as  the  Monetary  Unit  (1795). 
This  decree  remained  a  dead  letter,  and  two  years  later  thefrane  was  definitely 
adopted  as  the  base  of  the  French  system.  As  determined  by  the  two  laws  of  28  Ther- 
midor  an  iii.  (15th  August,  1795),  that  system  was  based  upon  the  silver  franc  (weigh- 
ing 5  grms.,  ^%  fine).  A  gold  coinage  was  ordained,  of  the  same  fineness,  in  a  piece  of 
10  grms.  weight,  but  the  ratio  of  value  of  the  gold  to  the  imit  franc  was  not  fixed.  This 
was  exactly  the  monetary  sysfem  which  Mirabeau  had  counselled  in  his  memoirs  to  the 
Assembly  in  1790.  The  silver  6-franc  pieces  prescribed  under  this  system  found 
acceptance,  the  bronze  pieces  were  refused  and  had  to  be  withdrawn,  and  as  to  the  gold 
piece,  its  issue  was  not  even  attempted.  Two  years  later  the  **  Directoire  "  pronounced 
in  favor  of  maintaining  the  10-grm.  piece  of  gold,  but  demanded  the  fixation  of  its 
value,  proposing  a  ratio  of  16:1.  In  opposition  to  this  scheme,  Prieur  submitted  to  the 
"  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  "  a  project  adopting  the  silver  and  gold  coinage,  as  already 
determined  as  above,  but  leaving  the  value  of  the  gold  piece  to  fluctuate  according  to 
the  market,  its  value  being  declared  twice  annually  by  public  announcement.  After 
being  materially  altered  in  the  "Council  of  the  Five  Hundred*'  this  scheme  was 
definitively  rejected  by  the  **  Council  of  Senators,"  and  for  several  years  the  question  of 
the  monetary  system  of  the  Republic  was  allowed  to  slumber.  When,  in  the  year  x., 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  was  resumed,  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  Consuls. 

The  Ratio  Between  Gold  and  Silver  Fixed  at  15 J^  to  1. 

At  their  desire  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Gaudin,  laid  before  the  Council  of  State  a 
scheme  in  which  he  proposed  the  issue  of  20  and  40-franc  gold  pieces  of  a  value  based  on 
the  ratio  enunciated  in  the  edict  of  1785,  namely,  15^.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  careful 
to  explain  that  silver  remained  the  basis  of  the  currency^,  and  that  the  gold  money  could 
be  reissued  if  a  different  market  compelled  a  change  in  the  ratio.  In  his  report  to  the 
Consuls,  Gaudin  admits  that  the  commercial  ratio  had  for  a  long  time  been  under  15. 
The  decisive  point  which  led  him  to  maintain  the  ratio  established  in  1785  was,  that  to 
change  the  status  quo  by  the  adoption  of  15  as  a  ratio  would  occasion  great  loss  to  the 
holder  of  gold  coins,  and  that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  so  great  a  change. 

The  Law  op  1808. 
The  Financial  Committee  of  the  Council  of  State  at  first  rejected  the  scheme,  pre- 
ferring that  of  Prieur,  already  described,  but  on  an  inquest,  ordered  by  the  First 
Consul,  who  insisted  on  pressing  the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  M.  Gaudin  carried  his 
propositions  through  the  Council  of  State,  but  with  the  important  difference  that  the 
reference  to  any  future  change  in  the  ratio  of  gold  to  the  basis  of  silver  was  tacitly 
dropped.  These  propositions  became  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  7-17  Germinal  an 
XI.  (28th  March,  1803),  on  which  the  monetarv  system  of  Republican  France  was  finally 
built.  ^ 
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The  expose  des  motifs  of  this  law  speaks  of  the  gold  coins  in  these  words  : 
*'  The  gold  pieces  up  to  the  present  in  circulation  are  the  pieces  of  24  and  48  livres 
toumois.  Article  6  of  this  law  substitutes  in  their  place  pieces  of  20  and  40  francs. 
The  adoption  of  the  decimal  system  necessitates  this  change,  which  hrings  all  parts  of 
the  system  into  accord.  It  is  on  the  same  consideration  that  the  standard  is  fixed  at 
fg,  like  that  of  silver." 

Not  a  word  is  said  as  to  the  ratio,  and  much  more  stress  is  laid  upon  the  suppression 
of  billon  money  and  on  the  abolition  of  seigniorage,  as  of  greater  importance  and 
benefit  to  the  nation's  interests.  By  this  law  of  Germinal  xi.  the  monetary  unit  of  the 
French  system  was  declared  to  be  the  silver  franc,  weighing  5  grms.  of  ^^q  standard. 
By  the  side  of  this  franc  and  its  multiples,  were  to  be  issued  gold  pieces  of  20  and  40 
francs,  valued  on  a  basis  ratio  of  15i  to  the  silver. 

Slow  Development  op  New  Coinage  System. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  course  of  this  previous  history  that  this  law 
instituted  no  new  principle,  or  theory,  or  system  in  French  currency.  The  decimal 
system  was  adopted  in  *ilace  of  the  old  system  of  livres  toumois,  seigniorage  was  abol- 
ished, and  fixation  of  value  given  to  the  unit  money,  and  billon  money  discontinued. 
But  in  matter  of  standard  and  system  there  was  not  even  innovation.  The  system  of 
Republican  France,  as  establibhed  by  this  law,  was  no  more  and  no  less  bimetallic  than 
in  1785,  or  than  in  1610,  or  in  the  days  of  Francis  L  Theories  as  such  did  not  occupy  the 
mind  of  the  legislator,  and  of  any  conception  of  a  bimetallic  theory  or  system  such  as 
we  have  learned  to  know,  there  is  no  trace.  The  First  Consul  found  at  hand  the  two 
metals  which  had  formed  the  currency  of  his  country  for  centuries.  The  problem  of 
their  regulation  was  the  same  which  had  been  faced  by  his  predecessors  for  centuries, 
and  he  settled  it  in  the  same  practical  untheoretic  way. 

It  was  only  gradually  that  in  its  totality  of  coins  the  French  monetary  system  was 
made  to  conform  to  the  metric  system  thus  established.  The  old  gold  coins  of  12,  24 
and  48  livres  were  not  suppressed  until  June,  1829  ;  the  actual  extinction  of  billon  money 
was  only  accomplished  in  1845,  and  the  recoinage  of  the  inferior  monies  in  1852-56. 
But  such  are  mere  matters  of  detail  and  apart  from  :  he  subject. 

The  experience  of  France  under  this  new  regime  is,  therefore,  in  no  wis©  different 
in  kind  from  such  experience  as  has  been  described  for  the  preceding  centuries.  It  is 
not  until  the  broaching  of  a  bimetallic  theory,  as  such,  and  until  the  expression  of  that 
theory,  as  a  theory,  in  the  formation  of  the  Latin  Union,  that  anything  like  a  special 
significance  attaches  to  the  monetary  system  and  experience  of  France  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  any  more,  e.  g. ,  than  in  the  seventeenth.  The  main  difference  in  the  situation  was 
not  that  France  had  changed  her  system,  and  that  her  experience  was  henceforth  differ- 
ent and  of  different  signification,  but  that  England  had  changed  hers,  and  that  the  brunt 
of  the  fiuctuations  of  the  precious  metals  about  a  fixed  ratio  was  left  to  be  borne  by  a 
smaller  area.  The  infiuence  and  the  instance  is,  therefore,  more  telling  in  degree,  but 
in  no  way  different  in  kind. 

The  second  idea  which  is  commonly  entertained  with  regard  to  the  action  of  France 
during  this  later  period,  viz.,  that  her  action  secured  for  the  world  at  large  a  fixed  and 
steady  ratio,  is  equally— indeed,  still  more— fallacious.  At  no  point  of  time  during  the 
present  century  has  the  actual  market  ratio,  dependent  on  the  commercial  value  of  silver, 
corresponded  with  the  French  ratio  of  15i,  and  at  no  point  of  time  has  France  been  free 
from  the  disastrous  infiuence  of  that  want  of  correspondence  between  the  legal  and  the  com- 
mercial ratio.  The  opposite  notion,  which  prevails  and  finds  expression  in  the  ephemeral 
bimetallic  literature  of  to-day,  is  simply  due  to  ignorance.  From  1815  England  has  been 
withdrawn  from  this  action  of  a  bimetallic  law,  and  the  modem  insular  pamphleteer  has 
before  his  eyes  no  sign  of  its  workings  in  his  own  country.  He  therefore  assumes  an 
universality  of  such  experience,  and  attributes  it  to  the  French  legislative  ratio.  It  is  in 
no  polemic  spirit,  but  simply  in  the  interest  of  science,  that  this  particular  misapplication 
of  history  to  the  squaring  of  a  theory  is  to  be  branded.  The  plainest  facts  of  history  are 
thereby  absolutely  misrepresented,  and  the  assumption  of  cause  and  effect  is  so  far  from 
being  true  that  the  repose  of  the  English  currency  history  in  the  nineteenth  century  is 
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to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  a  bimetallic  system  ;  to  its  despite,  rather  tban  it* 
presence  and  influence.    To  instance  only  by  France  for  the  moment. 

BIMETALLIC  EXPERIENCE,  1803-1878. 

The  course  of  the  actual  or  market  ratio  has  been  taken  from  Hamburg  prices  from 
1832 ;  from  1833  onwards  from  the  London  bullion  brokers'  ratio.  In  the  graphic  repre* 
sentation  of  this  {foUowing)  the  legal  ratio  of  15*  is  represented  by  the  fixed  line  X  Y. 
the  actual  ratio  by  the  fluctuating  solid  black  line. 

Commercial  Ratios  not  Steadied. 

At  no  point  do  these  lines  coincide.  After  three  years  of  fluctuations — 1803-06— now 
above  and  now  below,  the  ratio  sinks  persistently  below  for  seven  years — 1807-13— touch« 
ingthe  lowest  point  (a  ratio  of  16.24)  in  1813.  For  the  succeeding  five  or  six  years — 
1813-19 — ^the  ratio  was  as  consistently  above  the  legal  rate,  though  with  less  violence 
and  width  of  divergence.  From  the  latter  year,  1819,  up  to  1850,  its  course  was  unde- 
viatingly  below  15^ ;  then  from  1851-67— the  period,  i.  e.,  of  the  great  gold  outputs  of 
Australia  and  America — as  undeviatingly  above.  From  the  last-named  date  until  the 
close  of  the  bimetallic  system  in  France,  and,  indeed,  up  to  our  own  days,  the  course 
of  the  commercial  ratio  has  been  again  unbrokenly  below  the  15i  ratio,  and,  as  is  too 
well  known,  with  an  ever-increasing  enormity  of  divergence. 

So  much  for  the  claim  that  the  French  law  has  dowered  the  world  \jrith  a  steady 
ratio. 

REAL  BIMETALLISM  NEVER  SECURED. 

Secondly,  what  has  been  the  influence  of  this  divergence  of  the  commercial  from 
the  legal  ratio  upon  France's  store  of  precious  metals  ?  It  has  been  exactly  similar 
in  effect  and  force  with  that  wielded  by  similar  trains  of  event  and  circumstance  in  the 
monetary  history  of  France  during  the  four  preceding  centuries.  The  exact  oflacial 
figures  of  the  import  and  export  of  gold  and  silver  are  not  obtainable  before  1822,  and  in 
a  continuous  stream  not  before  1830  (separably  for  the  two  metals,  that  is  to  say.)  > 

Movements  and  Mintings  of  Metals. 

From  the  latter  date,  however,  the  testimony  of  the  figures  is  as  explicit  as  it  is 
forceful.  From  1830  to  1850,  while  the  ratio  remained  continually  below  the  legal  1^, 
there  was  a  profit  on  the  import  of  silver,  and  a  persistent  and  heavy  import  took  place. 
In  1880  the  (balance  of  the)  silver  imported  amounted  to  a  matter  of  6  millions  sterling ; 
in  1831,  to  11  millions ;  in  1834,  to  4  millions ;  in  1837,  to  over  5i  millions ;  in  1888, 
to  nearly  5  millions ;  in  1841,  to  nearly  5  millions ;  in  1843,  over  4  millions ;  in 
1848,  to  over  8i  millions,  and  in  1849,  to  nearly  10  millions.  There  was  not  a  single 
year  that  was  not  accompanied  by  this  import,  and  over  the  whole  twenty-two 
years  the  total  of  importations  reached  the  enormous  figure  of,  approximately,  02 
millions  sterling.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this  sum  represents,  not  the 
gross,  but  the  net  importation  or  balance  of  imports  over  exports,  and  that  the  money 
passed  into  the  currency  of  the  country,  taking  its  place  as  such  and  disphicing 
gold  pari  passu.  The  movement  of  gold  in  the  same  time  is  represented  by  the  dash 
line  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  Within  the  limits  of  very  considerable  exceptions, 
the  correspondence  of  its  fluctuations  with  those  of  gold  is  clearly  perceptible.  The 
silver,  on  whose  coinage  a  profit  or  premium  was  offered  by  the  existing  French  law  to 
individuals,  could  only  be  bought  or  paid  for  by  the  export  of  gold  or  services  and 
goods.  During  these  years,  1880-50,  it  was  quite  apparently  by  the  latter  method, 
namely,  by  remittance  of  goods,  as  on  the  whole  period  there  is  a  slight  gain  of  gold — 
nearly  3  millions — contrary  to  what  bimetallic  law  would  have  led  to  expect.  The  cor- 
respondence, however — a  simultaneity — of  the  two  movements,  of  import  of  silver  and 
export  of  gold,  is  strongly  marked  in  the  years  1834-39  and  1841-48,  and  the  failure  of 
correspondence  of  the  totals  is  to  be  explained  by  the  statistics  of  French  foreign-trade 
balances  during  the  years  named. 

1.  The  returns  for  the  years  1885-29  give  no  separate  figures  for  gold  and  for  ellyer,  hat^ve  only  the 
toUl  of  the  two  toj?*»ther.  Digitized  by  V^jOOQ IC 
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With  the  year  1852,  the  decisive  change  in  the  ratio  sets  in  with  the  new  gold  influx. 
The  ratio  rises  above  the  15.5  of  the  French  law,  and  the  profit  on  the  importation  and 
^coining  of  silver  vanishes.  Its  place  is  taken  by  a  corresponding  profit  on  the  importa- 
tion and  coinage  of  gold.  The  fourteen  years  during  which  the  ratio  remained  above 
the  legal  15 i  witnessed  the  importation  into  France  of  a  total  net  (or  balance)  of  gold  to 
the  amount  of  135  millions  sterling,  and  a  total  net  or  balance  of  exportation  of  silver  of 
•661  millions  sterling.  The  coincidence  of  actual  fluctuation  will  best  be  seen  by  the 
^graphic  representation  of  it  in  the  table.  With  1865  the  flnal,  and,  so  far  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  concerned,  the  fatal  change  of  the  commercial  ratio  sets  in.  It  sinks 
persistently  and  increasingly  below  the  legal  l^,  in  face  and  spite  of  the  united  meet 
ings  of  the  Latin  Union,  and  at  once  the  premium  on  the  importation  and  coinage  of 
^Id  changes  into  one  on  silver.  From  1865  to  1875,  one  year  before  the  abandonment 
-of  the  coinage  of  the  5-franc  piece  and  the  consequent  relinquishment  by  France  of  the 
bimetallic  system,  her  net  Imports  of  silver  amounted  to  56  millions  sterling. 

As  far  as  these  figures  of  import  and  export  are  concerned,  they  show  only  the  final 
results  of  the  action  of  bimetallic  law.  The  metal  on  whose  importation  and  minting  a 
premium  was  obtainable  voi  imported,  and  in  large  quantities.  That  is  the  single  fact 
standing  out  in  large.  The  reciprocal  fact — of  a  corresponding  export  of  the  metal  over 
whose  head  the  premium  offered — does  not  emerge  so  distinctly,  simply  by  reason  of  the 
-complication  of  the  subject  of  exports  of  metals  with  the  wider  general  movement  of  trade 
balances.  It  also  is,  however,  distinctly  perceptible  and  demonstrable.  But  this  is  to 
speak  only  in  large  and  of  final  results.  What  the  intermediate  course  of  events— of  see- 
MLW  and  flux— was,  can  only  be  adequately  grasped  from  the  records  of  the  mintings, 
•conjoined  with  the  records  of  net  import  or  export  of  the  two  metals. 

Table  of  tbb  Nbt  Impobtb  or  Exports  of  Gold  in  France  undeb  the 
Bimetallic  Law,  1822-75. 


Tbab. 


18«^ 
1883 
1824, 
1830. 
1881, 
188S. 
1881 
1884. 
1885. 
1886 
1887 
1888 
188B. 
1840. 
1841, 
1S4S 
184.1 
1844 
1M5 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1830 
1651 


Nbt  Impost 
(FnncB). 


4,000,000 

87,000*666 
10,OuO,000 
10,000,000 

'iM,bbb^666 


84,000,000 
49,000,000 


88,000,000 

6,000,000 

17,000,000 

85,000,000 


Nbt  Bzpobt 
(Francs). 


19,000,000 


89,000,000 

*V,bcb'66o 

20,000,000 
14,000,0(K) 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 


5,000,000 
19,000,000 
41,000,000 

6,000.000 
14,000,000 

9,000,000 
18,000.000 


Ybab. 


1858., 
1858.. 
1854.. 
Ib55.. 
1866.. 
18W.. 
1858.. 
1869., 
1860  . 
1881.. 
1868.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1866., 
1866., 
1887. 
1868.. 
1869., 
i  1870. 
1871., 
1878., 
1878., 
1874., 
1875. 


Net   Import 
(Francs). 


17,000,000 
289,000,000 
416,000,000 
818,000.000 
375,000,000 
446,000,000 
488,000,000 
539,00j,000 
811,000,000 

165,000^666 
12,000,000 
185,000,000 
160,000,000 
466,000,000 
409.000,000 
818,000,000 
875.000,000 
119,000,000 


481,000,000 
454,000,000 


Nbt  Bxpobt 
(Francs). 


94,000,000 


814,000,009 
58,000,006 
106,000,000 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Table  of  the  Movement  of  Silver  During  the  Same  Period. 


Ykab. 


1882.. 

1888.. 

1824.. 

1880  . 

1881.. 

1883.. 

1888.. 

1884.. 

1885.. 

1886.. 

1887.. 

1888  . 

1889.. 

1840.. 

1841.. 

1842.. 

]a48. 

1844.. 

1845  , 

1846.. 

1847.. 

1H48.. 

1849 

1800. 

1851. 


Net  Import     Net  Exports 

(.Francs).  (Francs). 


Tbab. 


125,000,000 

114,000,001)  , 

124,000,000  I 
151,000,000 
181.000,000 
60,000,000 

75,000,000  I 

101.000,000  I 

74,000,000  I 

27,000,000  ' 

144,000,000  , 

120,000,000  ' 
75,000,000 

96,000,000  1 

117,000,000  I 
98,000,000 

108,000,000  ' 

82.000,000  I 

90,000,000  ; 

47,000,000  I 

68,000,000  i 

214,000,000  I 

^44.000,000  I 
78,000,000 

78,000,000  I 


1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857 

1858. 

1869. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1868.. 

1864. 

1885. 

1866. 

1807. 

1868. 

1860. 

1870. 

IWl. 

1878. 

1878. 

1874. 

1875. 


Nkt Import 

(Francs). 


72.000,000 
45,000,000 
189,000.000 
109,000,000 
112,000,000 
85,000,000 
15,000,000 
10^,000,000 
181,000,000 
800,000,000 
194,000/X)0 


NrtEzpobt 

(FlRDCS). 


8,000,000 

117,000,000 

164,000,000 

197,000.000 

284,000,000 

860,000,000 

15/)0Ov000 

171,000,000 

187.000,000 

62,000,000 

86,000,000 

68,000.000 

42,000,000 


Table  of  the  Coinage  of  Qold  and  Silver  in  France,  1808-75,  during  thb 

Bimetallic  Regime. 


Yrab. 


1806 
1804 
1806 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1818 
1814 
1816 
1816 
1817 
1818 
.  1819 
1820 
18SI 
18^ 
1828 
1884 
1  25 
1886 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1880. 
1881 
1882 
1888. 

]a^4. 

1835. 
18S6. 
1837 

1888. 


Gold 
(Franca). 


10,200,840 

88,468,980 

20,474,600 

88,588,760 

18,019,9^0 

8^,811,260 

15,206,440 

46,070,600 

182,185,740 

97,717,880 

68,659,680 

64,544,720 

66,879.840 

15,151,280 

58,197,080 

9^,410,460 

62,410,660 

28,7?1,080 

404,140 

4,718,100 

40S,180 

7,071,700 

46,616,860 

925,540 

8,160,940 

8,025,740 

1, 118,180 

28,516  610 

49,641,880 

2,016,^60 

1«,  790,7^0 

80,281,200 

4,.%50,060 

5.097,040 

8,026,740 

4,940,140 

20,670,000 


Silts  R 
(Franca). 


28,171,968 

47,617,195 

46UH6,909 

25,241.661 

5.006.906 

67,838,082 

44,295,494 

67,170,216 

256,899.040 

160,786,400 

184.900,813 

61,214,181 

87,678,806 

84,917,626 

87,148,679 

12,406,076 

21,885,077 

18,486,620 

67,588,866 

100,679,187 

82.911,680 

114,476,007 

75.808,8ftl 

90,885.628 

l.'SS,868,M78 

161,466,188 

102,648,617 

180,187,089 

205,288.764 

141,353.915 

157,482.868 

218,888,804 

99,966.149 

48.248,899 

111,858,697 

88,489,334 

73,637,742 


Tbab. 


1840. 
1841. 
1H42 
1848. 
1844. 
1846. 
1846. 
l'*47 
1848. 
1849. 
1860. 
1861. 
1832. 
1858. 
1854. 
1856. 
1866. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1866. 
1866. 
1867 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873 
l!<74. 
1875. 


Gold 

(Francs). 


40,096,240 

12,875,000 

1,858.720 

2,886,600 

2,748,200 

119,140 

2,0*16,420 

7,706,08r 

89,697,740 

87,109,560 

85,198,890 

269,709,870 

27.02:(,270 

812,964,020 

086,688,200 

447,427,880 

608,881,906 

578,501,885 

488,680,635 

702,697,790 

488,4,'^483 

96,216,400 

214,841,990 

210,280,640 

278,848,766 

161,^86,885 

866,062,925 

198,579,610 

840,076,685 

284,186,190 

66,894,800 

60,109,880 


24,819,700 
284,912,000 


SfLTBR 

(F^tnca). 


03,785,687 

77,5]7,M1 

68,801.]7O 

74,148,908 

09,184,060 

89,067,000 

47,686.145 

78.286,157 

119,781,005 

806.618,068 

86,458,485 

60,S27,308 

71,018.445 

80,009,488 

8,188,887 

86,600,306 

64,422,214 

8.809.611 

8,668,668 

8,401,818 

8,084,108 

8,618,049 

8,510.897 

899,610 

7,296,600 

9,88S,8M 

44,821,409 

118,75«,589 

189,446,966 

68.175,807 

69,061.256 

28.878,490 

86,h88,309 

156JK^,180 

00,609.988 

76,000,000 


During  the  years  1820-50,  when  the  ratio  remained  below  the  legal  15^  and  there 
was  a  profit  on  the  import  of  silver,  the  total  silver  coinage  of  the  French  Mint  amounted 
to  £127,458,322,  while  that  of  gold  reached  only  £19,383,864.  In  the  succeeding 
period,  1850-66,  when  the  ratio  changed  and  remained  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  in 
favor  of  gold,  the  total  gold  coinage  reached  £202,416,951,  while  the  total  sflyer  coinage 
was  scarcely  more  than  one  aLd  one-quarter  millions  (£1,315,082).  ^ 
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At  the  beginDing  of  this  second  period,  1851,  the  Bank  of  Fraoce  held  in  its  reserves 
approximately  only  8^  millions  sterling  of  gold,  whereas  i(s  silver  amounted  to  more 
than  19  millions.  At  the  close  of  the  period  indicated,  1866,  the  bank  was  holding  23 
ml. lions  sterling  of  gold  against  nearly  5i  millions  of  silver.  In  the  former  case  the 
proportion  of  silver  formed  85  per  cent,  of  the  total, in  the  latter  only  19  per  cent. 


Table  op 

THE  Reserves  of  the  Baiik  of 

France, 

1851-76. 

Tkab. 

Gold. 
(Million 
Francs). 

SlLTSB. 

(MUJion 
Francs). 

Prb  Cent.  I 

OF  SlLVKB 

TO  Total. 

Tbar. 

Gold. 
(Million 
FrancB). 

SiLTVR. 

(Million 
Francs). 

PbbCkbtt. 
OF  Silver 
TO  Total. 

1861 

88 
69 
108 
801 
72 
94 
110 
294 
250 
144 
2i5 
187 
119 

478 
442 
214 
198 
147 
104 
126 
260 
829 
272 
lOO 
106 
72 

85 
86 
67 
89 
66 
68 
62 
47 
66 
66 
80 
86 
87 

1864 

278 
288 
678 
697 
668 
461 
429 
554 
656 
611 
1013 
1168 
1849 

94 
206 
186 
818 
474 

'S 

80 
184 
148 
814 
504 
540 

27 

1862 

1865 

44 

1868 

1864 

1866 

1887    

19 
31 

18'5    •... 

1  1868 

48 

1856 

1809 

68 

1867        

1870 

14 

1858 

1871 

18 

1889 

1872 

1878 

1874 

17 

I860 

19 

1881  

84 

1888 

1875 

1876 

80 

1868 

28X 

The  statistics  of  the  Latin  Union,  up  to  the  suspension  of  the  bimetallic  system 
will  be  separately  dealt  with. 

Speaking  only  of  the  experience  of  France  during  these  years  of  bimetallic  regime, 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  experience  which  has  throughout  been  instanced  as  the  chief 
characteristic  of  such  regime  is  most  strongly  marked.  The  legal  ratio  did  not  give  the 
market  ratio,  and  so  far  was  it  from  giving  France  a  stable  currency,  it  was  the  one  thing 
which  unsettled  it  and  made  a  stable  currency  impossible.  The  expate  des  motifs  of  the 
law  of  1876,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  another  connection  below,  puts  the  matter  with 
official  brevity.  **The  variations  of  the  commeiclal  from  legal  15>^  ratio  remained 
normal  during  the  years  1824-67  All  the  same  they  sufficed  to  modify  greatly  the  com- 
position of  the  French  circulation.  After  the  predominance  of  silver,  which  became 
marked  in  1847,  the  ratio  from  1847-67  introduced  gold  in  a  large  proportion,  and 
measures  had  to  be  taken  to  retain  in  France  the  smaller  silver  coinage.  Our  silver 
Mannaie  d^ appoint  of  .885  fine  was  created  for  this  purpose." 

To  regard  this  question  from  a  theoretic  and  international  point  of  view,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  regard  for  the  separate  national  interests  of  France,  is  a  sheer  absurdity. 
It  mattered  little  or  nothing  to  France  that  by  unloading  the  stores  of  silver  she  hap- 
pened to  possess  at  the  time  of  the  gold  discoveries  of  the  fifties  she  helped  to  steady  the 
ratio  lor  the  world  at  large.  It  did,  however,  matter,  and  very  much,  that  this  process  of 
exchange  from  the  one  metal  to  the  oiher  was  attended  with  public  loss,  balanced  only  by 
illicit  private  gain,  and  with  a  disturbance  of  trade  in  every  town  of  France  through  the 
disappearance  of  the  snaller  silver  specie.  Whether  or  not  France  or  any  other  country 
is  called  upon  to  sacrifice  herself  thus — not  once  but  every  time  the  ratio  fluctuates  from 
below  to  above  the  legal  ratio  or  vice  versa,  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal,  bimetallic,  regulat- 
ing, function — let  common  sense  decide. 

FRENCH  MONETARY  COMMISSIONS. 

The  Commission  op  1867. 

The  French  monetary  commission  of  1867  speaks  thus  of  the  situation  : 

"It  is  well  known  by  all  that  this  ratio  (of  1803)  by  the  simple  reason  of  its  being 

flxed  could  not  remain  correct.     There  was  quickly  a  premium  on  gold,  and  silver 

remained  almost  alone  in  circulation  until  near  1850.     The  discovery  of  the  mines  of 

California  and  Australia  suddenly  changed  this  situation  by  throwing  into  the  European 

market  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  gold.    By  the  side  of  this  force,  which  tended  to 

create  a  divergence  from  the  legal  ratio  by  lowering  gold,  there  was  another  which 

occasioned  a  rise  of  silver.     Under  the  influence  of  various  circumstances,  too  long  to 

enumerate,  the  needs  of  the  extreme  East  had  grown  in  unusual  proportions,  and  as 

•lilver  is  alone  in  favor  there,  it  was  exported  in  enormous  masses.     There  was  a  premium 
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on  silver  to  the  extent  of  8  per  mille,  and  it  disappeared  almost  completely  from  circula- 
tion, yielding  place  to  gold. 

"  Preoccupied  by  the  situation  the  govern ment  charged  a  commission  to  stadj 
the  measures  to  be  taken.  Its  labors  are  summed  up  in  the  report  of  N.  de  Bosredon 
(1857).  After  examining  the  system  tending  to  preserve  silver  money  intact  by-lowering 
the  value  of  gold  money,  and  conversely  the  system  tending  to  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard  by  reducing  the  silver  money  to  the  state  of  billon,  the  commission  did  not 
decide  between  them.  It  confined  itself,  in  fact,  to  counselling  the  Government  to  a 
transitory  step— the  raising  of  the  export  duties  on  silver  *  *  *.  The  exportation  of 
silver,  therefore,  continued ;  and  if  the  disappearance  of  5  franc  pieces  was  not  remarked, 
because  they  were  replaced  by  gold,  it  was  not  the  same  with  the  scarcity  of  pieces  of  a 
smaller  value  employed  in  petty  payments. 

"Being  informed  of  the  obstructions  to  retail  commerce  by  complaints  carried 
before  the  Senate,  and  instructed  by  the  example  of  Switzerland,  which  had  in  1800 
reduced  the  standard  of  its  divisional  money,  the  Minister  of  Finance  appointed  a  com- 
mission, 1861,  to  study  the  remedy  to  be  applied  to  the  evil.  This  commission  counseled 
the  reduction  of  the  standard  of  pieces  of  less  than  5  francs  to  .884  fine.  It  did  this  in 
complete  knowledge  of  the  cause,  fully  recognizing  that  in  so  doing  the  monetary  unity 
of  silver,  characteristic  of  our  system,  would  be  thereby  broken,  at  any  rate  for  its  cir- 
culating form  ;  for  while  the  franc  no  longer  existed  in  law,  the  5-franc  was  disappear 
ing  in  fact,  so  that  the  change  was  equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard." 

This  advice  of  the  commission  was,  however,  by  the  law  of  1864,  applied  only  to 
pieces  of  50  or  ^  centimes. 

The  Latin  Union. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  was  the  formation  of  the  Latin  Union  in  the  year 
following.  The  above-quoted  commission  speaks  of  the  intentional  aspect  of  this  Union 
in  these  words :  **  This  convention  places  in  the  front  rank  gold  money,  and  reduces  the 
pieces  of  silver  of  2  francs  and  less  to  the  role  of  token  money.  It  therefore  definitely 
determines  [eonmere)  the  ascendency  of  the  gold  francs,  and  solves  practical  difficulties 
arising  from  the  double  standard. " 

This  was  written  in  1867,  less  than  two  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Latin 
Union.  It  is  not  the  view  which  prevails  among  bimetaltists  to-day  as  to  the  purpose 
and  intentional  bearing  of  that  Union  ;  but  it  is  the  historic  truth  none  the  less,  and  it 
was  only  the  complete  revolution  in  the  conditions  of  production  of  the  precious  metals 
which  made  itself  felt  from  1871,  ishich  has  given  the  Latin  Union  the  aspect  of  a  theo- 
retic concert  for  the  maintenance  of,  rather  than  as  a  defense  against,  a  bimetallic  system. 
If  silver  had  not  fallen  in  1871  the  Latin  Union  would  still  be  the  bulwark  of  defense 
of  bimetallic  France  against  the  action  of  bimetallic  law. 

The  formation  of  the  Latin  Union,  therefore,  was  a  measure  of  defense  against  the 
action  of  the  bimetallic  system  in  those  countries  which  had  adopted  the  monetary- 
system  of  France,  and  lay  exposed  to  all  its  disastrous  fiuctuations.  The  first  and  moving 
factor  in  its  formation  was  Belgium.  So  far  as  related  to  silver,  Belgium  had  adopted 
the  French  system  by  her  monetary  law  of  6th  June,  1832.  By  the  first  article  of  this 
law  the  monetary  suit  was  fixed  at  the  silver  franc  of  5  grms.  weight,  and  9  fineness. 
For  years  Belgium  endeavored  to  maintain  this  law  in  its  integrity.  Public  opinion, 
however,  demanded  the  admission  of  French  gold  at  its  normal  value,  and  this  was 
conceded  and  decreed  by  the  law  of  4th  June.  1861.  From  that  moment  she  felt  all  the 
oscillating  movement  which  France  was  experiencing.  The  declaration  of  article  1,  of 
the  Law  of  1832  became  a  dead  letter ;  the  gold  standard  took  the  place  of  the  silver 
standard,  and  equally  with  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Belgium  had  to  witness  the 
disappearance  of  her  small  silver  coins.  To  the  previous  abundance  there  succeeded  a 
penury  of  small  change,  although  the  drain  was  not  so  immediately  felt  because  of  large 
reserve  of  silver  5-franc  pieces  (amounting  to  48  millions  of  francs),  held  by  the  National 
Bank.  In  slightly  over  a  year,  1st  June,  1861,  to  8lh  November,  1862,  this  stock  of 
48,645,000  francs  had  sunk  to  14,629,000  francs,  and  in  alarm  the  National  Bank 
ceased,  on  the  latter  date,  all  payments  in  5-franc  pieces.  Concurrently  with  this  drain 
of  ihe  5  franc  pieces,  the  reserve  of  silver  coins  of  less  value  began  ^o  be  seriously 
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there  was  little  commerce  in  the  precious  metals  owing  to  the  American 
war.  But  in  1863  the  movement  of  drain  recommenced.  The  reserve  of  6-franc 
pieces  and  the  stock  of  divisional  coins  of  lower  denomination  fell  rapidly — to 
so  low  a  point  indeed,  as  to  become  quite  insufficient  for  the  ordinary  trade  and  small 
change  demanded  of  the  country.  After  a  slight  recovery  in  September,  1865,  the  same 
downward  course  continued.  The  smaller  coins  of  l>franc  pieces  and  60  centimes 
became  so  scarce  that  the  bank  could  not  supply  the  demands  of  manufacturers  for  the 
payment  of  w  ages,  and  the  government  had  to  have  resort  to  the  coinage  of  nickel  for 
small  diviiiional  money.  The  simultaneous  experience  of  Switzerland  and  Italy  is  not 
so  capable  of  statement  and  exact  expression.  But  it  was  similar  in  kind.  Previous  to 
1865  a  net  balance  of  over  12  miilions  sterling  (consisting  almost  if  not  entirely  of  silver)- 
had  left  Italy,  and  it  was  known  to  be  the  danger  of  entirely  losing  her  silver  which  led 
Italy  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  on  April  80,  1866,  and  to  ber  acquiescence  in 
the  Latin  Union.  It  was  not,  however,  Italy,  but  Belgium,  who  first  raised  the  note  of 
alarm.  Conscious  that  her  monetary  community  with  France  made  any  independent 
efforts  quite  futile,  the  Belgium  government  proposed  to  France  a  monetary  union  for 
the  countries  which  had  adopted  the  franc  as  the  basis  of  their  currency.  Taking  up  the 
proposition,  France  invited  Italy  and  Switzerland,  together  with  Belgium,  to  send  dele- 
gates to  a  monetary  conference  at  Paris.  At  this  conference  Belgium  proposed  the 
adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard— the  silver  pieces  including  the  5-franc  pieces  to  be 
lowered  by  an  agio,  and  made  divisional  money.  Italy  and  Switzerland  were  of  the 
same  opinion,  but  their  scheme  failed  before  the  opposition  of  France,  and  the  final 
outcome  of  the  conference  was  the  establishment  of  the  convention  of  28d  December, 
1865. 

This  convention,  which  instituted  the  Latin  Union,  came  into  force  on  the  17th  of 
August,  1865,  and  under  it  one  slight  change  is  made  in  the  internal  currency  system  of 
France.  The  hitherto  full- valued  silver  coinage  fr<»m  2  francs  downward  was  changed 
into  token  money  (being  reduced  to  .835  fine),  the  5-franc  piece  remaining  as  full  legal 
tender. 

The  union  was  to  last  for  fifteen  years.  It  established  an  identity  in  the  monetary 
system  of  the  four  powers,  as  far  as  weight  and  standard  were  concerned,  and  prescribed 
free  coinage  for  any  individuals  bring.ng  metals  to  the  mints — of  gold  into  any  from, 
and  of  silver  into  5-franc  piece  ^ ;  and  the  reciprocal  acceptance  of  those  pieces  in  any  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  Finally  the  minting  of  each  State  for  national  or  currency  pur- 
poses was  limited  to  6  francs  per  head. 

This  limitation,  together  with  the  regulation  adopted,  that  the  divisional  coins  should 
be  issued  at  a  rate  inferior  to  that  of  the  monetary  standard,  must  be  regarded  as  a  meas- 
ure of  mutual  defense  against  the  sapping  of  the  small  coinage  which  had  previously 
been  experienced.  According  to  this  clause  the  maximum  of  mintings  for  national  or 
currency  purposes  was  presented  thus : 

Francti. 

For  Belgium 82, 000 ,  000 

France 239,000,000 

Italy 141,000,000 

Switzerland 17,000.000 

For  a  time  everything  bloomed,  the  minting  went  merrily  on,  and  private  individuals- 
(foreigners)  reaped  a  profit  at  the  expense  of  France.  With  the  heavy  fall  in  the  ratio 
which  made  itself  marked  in  1873,  however,  events  became  too  strong  even  for  the 
Union,  and  Belgium  took  the  initiative  by  passing  a  law  enabling  her  government  to 
suspend  or  limit  the  coinage  of  the  5-franc  piece.  This  principle  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  all  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union.  During  the  years  1874^76  three 
annual  conferences  of  the  Union  were  held  at  Paris,  with  the  result  that  the  limitation 
of  the  coinage  of  the  5-franc  piece  was  fixed  thus : 

1874.  1875.  1876. 

Belgium. 12,000.000  15,000,000            10.800,000 

France 60,000,000  75,000,000            54,000,000 

60.000,000  50,000,000        /^86,000,000 

ttd 8.000,000  10,000,00(P^  ^^  ^^7,200,000 
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Of  these  States,  Switzerland  alone  did  not  coin  up  to  her  total,  and  at  the  conference 
in  February,  1876,  her  delegates  pressed  strongly  for  the  entire  cessation  of  the  coinage 
of  the  5-franc  piece,  and  for  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard.  In  this  she  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Italy.  The  latter  State,  on  account  of  the  disappearance  of  her  metallic 
currency  before  the  inconvertible  paper,  had  no  interest  in  the  limitation  of  the  m  in  tings 
of  the  Union.  In  the  conference  of  1874  she  even  sought  and  was  authorized  to  coin 
beyond  the  quota  accorded  her,  by  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £800.000  in  5-franc  pieces, 
on  condition  that  such  amount  should  be  deposited  as  a  metallic  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy. 

The  force  of  circumstances,  however,  soon  broke  down  even  this  policy  of  limita- 
tion. In  the  course  of  1876  the  fall  of  silver  became  more  disastrously  pronounced.  In 
•addition,  it  was  no  secret  that  the  amounts  accorded  by  the  conferences  of  1874-75-76 
for  the  mintings  of  each  State  had  been  assigned  as  maximum,  not  minimum,  limits 
under  the  Latin  Union.* 

1  From  1866-1878— 

France     minted a85,4fS6,S80  francs. 

Belgiam       "     850,497,790     •* 

Italv  *•     a59,050,820      •' 

Switeeriand "    7,978.260     •• 

l,848,OOoioOOfrancc. 

The  Miht  Convention  of  1878. 

The  next  Mint  convention  of  November,  1878,  would  determine  the  Latin  Union 
on  the  81st  December,  1885,  if  not  prolonged  by  further  treaty.  As  the  time  approached 
the  smaller  States,  such  as  Belgium,  which  had  committed  themselves  to  a  large  min^ 
ing,  and  thereby  to  the  liability  of  having  to  liquidate  or  take  back  its  own  mintings— 
such  5-franc  pieces  as  happened  to  be  beyond  its  frontiers— at  full  value,  in  the  face  of  a 
greatly  fallen  silver  market,  shrank  from  the  responsibility,  and  sought  and  obtained  a 
prolongation  of  the  status  quo  until  the  end  of  1891,  and  thence  forward  by  yearly 
Agreement. 

Finding  that  individuals  treated  the  agreed  amounts  of  mintings  as  a  minimum  limit, 
the  French  government  resolved  to  suspend  the  minting  of  the  5-franc  pieces  entirely. 
Accordingly,  on  the  21st  March,  1876,  M.  Leon  Say,  Minister  of  Finance,  submitted  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  to  that  effect.  It  was  followed,  eight  days  later,  by  a  proposition  of  a 
law  suspending  the  emission  of  "bons*'  for  the  coining  of  silver  money  ^  fine.  The 
■expose  des  motifs  of  this  act  is  most  remarkable : 

SUMMARY. 

'  The  events  which  have  happened  for  some  time  past  in  the  relations  of  the  pre- 
<;ious  metals  have  brought  to  a  head  the  monetary  question  among  us,  although  from 
1815  Great  Britain  has  laid  down  principles  which  have  attracted  round  her  an  ever- 
increasing  circle  of  nations. 

**  The  theory  of  the  double  standard,  on  which  our  monetary  law  of  the  year  xi. 
reposes,  has  been  called  in  question  ever  since  its  origin, 

''  It  is,  to  our  conception,  less  a  theory  than  the  result  of  the  primitive  inability  of 
the  legislators  to  combine  together  the  two  precious  metals  otherwise  than  by  way  of  an 
unlimited  concurrence — metals  both  of  which  are  destined  to  enter  into  the  monetary 
system,  but  which  recent  legislators  have  learned  to  co-ordinate  by  leaving  the  unlim- 
ited function  to  gold  alone  and  reducing  silver  to  the  rdle  cf  divisional  money.  From 
1857  the  French  government  has  studied  the  question,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  since 
that  date  the  principle  of  the  gold  standard  has  won  increasing  favor  throtigh  our  sev- 
eral administrations." 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  monetary  history  of  France  during  the  period,  as  in 
bnef  resume  already  given.  "If,"  the  preamble  continues,  *' from  1874,  certain  pre- 
cautions had  not  been  taken  to  arrest  the  effects  of  that  great  perturbation  in  the  ratio, 
France  and  her  monetary  allies  would  have  seen  their  monetary  circulation  invaded  by 
silver  and  corresix)n(lin<rly  drained  of  gold."  Hence  the  conventions  of  1874-75-76, 
limitins:  the  mintings  of  the  members  of  the  Latin  Union,  although,  "according  to  us, 
the  fall  of  silver  in  1875  prescribed  a  complete  cessation  even  for  that  year  rath^than  f 

.qimnto  limitaHnn  '* 
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Look  at  ihs  Jbf  into  which  gooemmmit  has  ffotten  it9eff.  It  is  keeping  out 
$846,000,000  of  demand  notes.  It  has  enacted  a  la/w  hvv>hich,asfast  as  they  are  brought  in 
they  are  paid  out  again.  This  puts  the  oreditof  the  united  States  absolutely  ctt  the  mercy 
ef  Wall  Street,  The  Government  can  beat  WaU  Strut  just  as  any  man  can  beai  WaU 
Street — only  by  keeping  its  paper  out  of  WdU  Street. 

Tf  I  buy  a  coat  for  $10.  that  means  that  the  other  man  buys  $10/<?r  a  coat.  Democrats 
don't  brieve  tfuU  government  ought  to  interfere  to  make  me  buy  one  coat  when  luould  prrfer 
to  buy  another,  and  no  honest  man  belietes  that  I  ought  to  be  made  to  accept  a  coat  different 
from  the  one  I  hate  bought,  WiU  some  free  silver  man  explain  how  it  is  any  more  honest  to 
make  me  contract  for  one  kind  of  dollars  when  I  would  prefer  another  kind^  or  to  make  me 
take  silver  doUars  when  I  have  eontraded  for  gold  onesf  If  it  is  swindling  for  you  to  ^leat 
meat  the  coat  end  of  the  trade,  is  it  any  less  dishonest  for  me  to  stoindle  you  at  the  money 
end  <ff  the  transaction  t 

If  wage  earners  believe  they  are  getting  too  high  wages,  and  that  this  country  is  suffer- 
ing in  consequence,  aU  they  have  to  do  is  to  take  lower  wages ;  or,  (^  they  prefer  a  round- 
about  way,  they  ^an  favor  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  they  tnll  get  their  wages  cut  down  half 
without  any  farther  trouble  on  their  part;  and  we  wiU  be  blessed  as  are  India  and  China. 
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STATUS  OF  OUR  CfURRENCY. 

For  •  generation,  oommencing  in  1861»  one  ad  of  Congress  after  anotber  has 
arbitrarily  meddled  with  our  currency.  The  earlier  ones  were  passed  to  enable 
fOTemment  to  levy  forced  loans,  later  ones  were  devised  to  temporise  with  resultinf 
eonditiona,  to  aid  the  ambition  of  demagogues,  to  serve  the  ends  of  apecnlatorSp  to  lino 
the  pockets  of  favored  classes— and  each  dragged  the  treasury  ever  deeper  into  affain 
with  which  it  had  no  proper  concern.  As  a  result  our  currency  atatutea  are  so  volum- 
inous that  the  average  citlsen  cannot  even  scan  them,  and  so  confused  that  the  govern- 
ment is  occasionally  re-discovering  them  ;  defunct  as  to  their  original  ends,  but  virulent 
nnder  oonditiona  for  which  they  were  not  planned ;  and  so  ambignooa  as  constantly 
to  raise  questionB  which  must  be  cut  rather  than  solved. 

Two  results  have  naturally  followed.  Our  currency  has  become  a  "  sea  of  troable** 
about  which  the  treasuiy  splashes,  and  in  which  oar  public  credit  has  narrowly  escaped 
being  drowned.  And  our  people  have  oome  to  consider  currency  questions  aa  fit  for 
experts  alone. 

If  thlB  be  truob  popular  government  is  a  failure.  The  problem  of  currency  Des 
at  the  base  of  all  commerce  and  at  the  door  of  all  industry ;  and  the  public  weal  is  at 
the  mercy  of  those  who  are  permitted  to  solve  it  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the 
problem  is  in  reality  a  simple  one.  The  complexity  is  in  the  devices  by  which,  for  their 
own  purposes,  political  financiers  have  obscured  it.  The  people  as  a  whole  are  honest 
and  businesslike.  What  they  understand  and  approve  is  apt  to  be  right  and  straight 
forward.    In  finance  the  roundabout  and  complex  is  generally  bad. 

FIAT  MONEY  THE  ESSENTIAL  QUESTION. 

The  Protean  diapes  which  currency  bedevilment  assumes  are  but  different  forms 
of  the  one  idear— that  of  Fiat  money— interference  by  government  in  order  to  make  a 
man  take  money  that  he  otherwise  would  not  take,  or  to  make  him  take  it  under  condi 
tions  other  than  those  under  which  he  would  naturally  take  it.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
give  either  fiat  currency  to  money,  or  a  fiat  value  to  currency-Hi  value  based  upon 
the  command  of  government,  rather  than  intrindo  worth,  as  Judged  by  you,  of  the 
-money  which  you  choose  to  take.  That  really  sums  up  one  side  of  the  currency  ques- 
tion. It  is  an  interference  with  trade,  with  the  money  end  of  trsde,  with  the  one  end 
in  which  everybody  is  concerned. 

OBEKITBACK  LBOAXi  TBKDBBB. 

There  are  three  shapes  in  which  of  late  we  have  had  it  sharply  before  us.  One  has 
to  do  with  our  greenback  issues.  In  the  first  place,  the  greenbacks  are  immoral.  If 
the  government  owes  anybody  and  that  person  will  take  the  demand  notes  of  govern- 
i^^nt,  there  is  no  reason— in  morals^why  the  government  should  not  issue  those  demand 
'^^tes.  But,  if  the  government  Is  so  poor  that  it  has  nothing  else  to  pay  with  and  its 
credit  is  so  poor  that  its  creditor  cannot  use  these  notes,  and  the  government  in  order  fee 
help  him  out,  compels  every  other  citizen  of  these  United  States  to  accept  these  notes 
instead  of  the  gold  or  BUver  which  he  contracted  to  receive  at  the  time  his  contract  wss 
made,  that  is  robbery,  and  robbery  no  less  that  it  is  perpetrated  under  the  form  of  law. 
Such  was  our  legal  tender  act.  At  the  time  when  this  law  was  enacted  not  a  single 
man  claimed  that  there  was  any  excuse  for  it,  except  the  fact  that  the  government  was 
tn  such  straits  that  it  must  arbitrarily  take  people's  property. 

What  is  wrong  for  a  man  to  do  is  wrong  for  a  government  to  do,  and  what  is 
wrong  for  any  government  to  do  is  wrong  for  a  big  government,  which  is  able  to  force 
it  upon  you.  Such  legislation  can  have  no  effect  except  injustice,  because,  if  the 
government's  credit  is  good,  the  law  is  superfluous.  If  it  Is  not  superfluous,  it  is  be- 
<»us6  the  people  would  not  take  government  paper  unless  made  to  do  so ;  and  tfas 
result  \&  a  government  forced  loan  levied  upon  them  under  the  pretext  of  law. 
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There  is  another  ndbml  fault  with  the  greenback  idea  which  will  appeal  to  every- 
body who  has  business  experience.  Suppose  tliat  you  are  a  dry  goods  dealer,  and 
that  you  inform  a  friend  that  you  have  gotten  a  new  way  to  do  basiness,  that  you  are 
going  to  get  trusted  all  you  possibly  can,  and  give  out  your  demand  notes.  That  friend 
will  tell  you  that  this  is  the  craziest  thing  you  ever  attempted,  and  that  you  had  better 
make  your  arrangements  to  buy  for  cash  as  far  as  possible,  and  get  whatever  indebted- 
tiess  you  can't  pay  now  put  into  long  time  paper,  so  that  you  can  take  care  of  it  as  it 
matures.  "  Why,**  you  might  say,  "  I  will  have  to  pay  interest  on  that  paper.**  He 
would  tell  you  that  it  will  be  a  great  deal  cheaper  for  you  to  pay  interest  than 
to  be  liable  at  any  day,  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  rumor  as  to  your  solvency  or 
any  tightness  in  the  monqr  market,  to  have  these  notes  pour  in  over  your  counter  for 
payment  Suppose  you  still  hope  to  find  some  one  who  is  willing  further  to  trust  you, 
and  you  pay  out  those  notes  again  the  next  day  f 

It  would  put  you  in  the  power  of  any  m%n  who  wanted  to  break  yon  down  and  who 
should  buy  up  your  notes  and  hand  them  over  the  counter  when  you  had  the  least  cash 
to  meet  them  Y  If  a  business  man  is  to  be  independent,  he  must  arrange  his  paper  so 
that  he  can  meet  it  when  it  comes  due.  Look  at  the  fix  into  which  our  government  has 
gotten  itself.  It  is  keeping  out  $846,000,000  of  demand  notes.  It  has  enacted  a  law 
by  which,  as  fast  as  tbey  are  brought  back  in,  they  are  paid  out  again.  This  puts  the 
government  of  the  United  States  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  Wall  Street.  If  the  govern- 
ment didn't  have  its  demand  notes  outstanding,  capitalists  could  not  shake  the  credit  of 
this  government.  It  can  levy  taxes,  it  can  pay  its  debts,  it  can  get  on  easily  enough, 
provided  it  does  its  business  in  a  business-like  way.  The  government  can  beat  Wal 
Street— Just  as  any  man  can  beat  Wall  Street^only  by  keeping  its  paper  out  of  Wall 
Street. 

'*FRE1B  COIKAOB  **— FOBCBD  OUBBSVOT. 

The  "  Free  Coinage"  agitation  is  another  phase  of  the  fiat  money  movement.  "Free 
Coinage"  is  a  misnomer.  The  word  "  free  "  is  simply  the  livery  of  heaven  which  its 
advocates  have  stolen  in  which  to  serve  the  devil.  Let  me  explain.  If  government, 
appreciating  thai  its  citizens  use  gold  and  silver  as  media  of  exchange,  chooses  to  ac- 
commodate them  by  supplying  coins  of  convenient  sizeaod  guaranteed  weight  and 
fineness,  that  is  all  right.  It  is  a  good  way  for  the  government  to  serve  the  people.  If 
it  makes  no  chaige  or  distinction  in  doing  this,  but  gives  anybody  who  chooses  to  bring 
bullion  the  full  amount  of  that  bullion  in  minted  coin,  and  then  leaves  each  man  free 
to  do  what  he  pleases  with  it,  we  have  free  coinage  and  free  conmierce.  Just  as  free  as 
anything  could  be.  Is  that  what  our  silver  friends  want?  No.  They  appreciate  per- 
fectly that  this  would  do  them  no  good.  What  they  wuit  is  a  law  to  give  forced 
currency  to  depreciated  silver. 

Look  at  the  situation.  The  law  to  make  people  take  silver  is  not  asked  for  by  any- 
liody  who  wants  silver.  If  people  want  silver,  no  law  is  necessary  to  compel  them  to 
take  it.  It  is  Just  because  people  do  not  want  silver,  and  will  not  take  it  unless  they 
are  compelled  to,  that  the  free  ^ver  people  want  a  law  to  make  them  take  it.  The  only 
people  who  want  the  law  are,  therefore,  not  those  who  want  silver,  but  who  want  to  get 
rid  of  silver,  or  who,  owing  debts  payable  In  gold  and  thinking  they  can  buy  silver 
more  cheaply,  want  to  make  their  creditors  take  it  instead  of  the  gold  they  owe. 

It  is  in  Nevada,  Colorado,  Arizona  and  the  other  States  whose  politicians  are 
clamoring  for  free  silver  that  the  people,  and  even  the  free  silver  capitalists,  most  uni- 
formly hoard  gold  and  take  silver  only  when  they  cannot  help  it.  The  banks  of  those 
states  hold  eight,  nine  and  ten  times  as  much  of  gold  as  of  silver.  Those  who  borrow 
of  Senator  Stewart,  the  millionaire  "  free  coinage  "  leader  are  obliged  to  make  their 
bonds  payable  in  gold.  Indeed,  the  whole  "  free  coinage  **  business  is  an  attempt  by 
those  who  advocate  it  to  make  other  people  take  something  they  don't  want  themselves. 
Could  a  man  be  engaged  in  a  meaner  business  t 
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One  cannot  blame  the  free-sllyer  men  for  getting  mad  when  they  are  called  dis- 
honest. That  shows  they  have  somewhat  of  self-respect  left.  But  whet  is  it  they  are 
trying  to  do?  If  I  buy  a  coat  for  $10,  that  means  that  the  man  who  sells  it  buys  $10 
with  a  coat.  Democrats  don't  believe  that  government  ought  to  interfere  to  midLe  ma 
buy  one  coat  when  I  would  prefer  to  buy  another  ;  and  no  honest  man  believes  that  I 
ought  to  be  made  to  accept  a  coat  different  from  the  one  1  have  bought.  Will  some 
free  silver  man  explain  how  it  is  any  more  honest  to  make  me  contract  for  one  kind  of 
dollars  when  I  would  prefer  another  iLind,  or  to  make  me  accept  silver  dolhuB  when  I 
have  contracted  for  gold  ones?  If  it  is  swindling  for  you  to  cheat  me  at  the  coot  end  of 
the  trade,  is  it  any  less  dishonest  for  me  to  swindle  you  at  the  money  end  of  the 
transaction  r 

It  may  be  answered  that  we  would  still  be  free  to  make  special  contracts  calling  for 
gold  if  we  80  preferred.  In  the  first  place  that  is  not  the  proposal  of  the  more  radical 
"friends of  silver.'*  Again,  if  the  suggestion  has  any  force,  it  destroys  their  own  posi- 
tion. For  that  is  Just  what  they  can  do  now  in  regard  to  silver.  If  legislation  is  to 
help  them  it  must  be  such  as  to  make  less  convenient  the  use  of  gold,  which  oommeioe 
prefers ;  and  therefore  such  as  arbitrarily  to  interfere  with  commerce. 

But  the  free  silver  men  ask :  "  Is  not  a  silver  dollar  as  good  as  a  gold  dollar,  and 
don*t  they  circulate  on  even  terms  ?  And  if  so,  why  shouldn't  we  extend  the  bimetal- 
lism we  now  have  t  **  No,  a  silver  dollar  is  not  as  good  as  a  gold  dolUir,  and  It  does  not 
circulate  on  even  terms  with  it  here  or  anywhere  else  ;  and  the  only  reason  that  bimetal- 
lism in  this  country  is  not  a  farce  is  because  it  doesn't  exist  here  at  all— and  never  has 
existed  here  or  anywhere  else. 

If  I  go  to  the  Bank  of  Commerce  and  ask  to  have  my  note  at  thirty  days  discounted  for 
$1,000,000,  the  polite  cashier  will  explain  to  me  that  they  have  not  got  the  money  to 
loan.  Any  one  knows  what  that  means.  If  I  can  get  Mr.  Yanderbilt  to  write  his 
name  on  the  back  of  it,  I  can  take  it  baek  to  the  same  bank  and  it  will  discount  the 
note  at  once  and  hand  me  the  money  if  I  want  it.  Supposing  I  had  done  so,  and  should 
bnMC  that  the  Bank  of  Commerce  had  discounted  my  note  for  $1,000,000.  Is  there  a 
man  who  would  not  know  better,  and  who  would  not  be  able  to  tell  me  that  it  was  Mr. 
Yanderbilt's  indorsement  that  was  discounted,  and  not  my  note  7  Now,  a  silver  dollar 
has  50  cents  worth  of  silver  in  it,  and  under  the  Sherman  act  the  stamp  of  the  Govern- 
ment gives  it  a  gold  indorsement  With  that  indorsement,  it  passes  for  a  gold  dollar. 
It  is  not  the  60  cents  worth  of  silver  that  passes  for  a  dollar  ;  it  is  the  50  cents  worth  of 
silver  and  the  50  cents  of  gold  indorsement  that  passes,  and  I  might  just  as  well  say  that 
my  note  was  as  good  as  Mr.  Yanderbilt's,  because,  when  he  had  indorsed  it,  I  could  get 
it  discounted,  as  to  claim  that  a  silver  dollar  is  as  good  as  a  gold  dollar  Just  because, 
when  a  silver  dollar  has  a  gold  indorsement,  I  can  pass  it  on  even  terms  with  a  gold 
one. 

There  is  ant^tner  item  which  should  be  noted  here.  Mr.  Yanderbilt  is  woi«a  a  good 
deal  more  than  $1,000,000,  and  it  would  not  hurt  his  credit  even  if  it  were  known  that 
he  had  indorsed  my  note  for  that  amount.  If,  however,  it  was  known  that  he  had  writ- 
ten his  name  across  the  backs  of  a  number  of  blank  notes,  and  had  given  them  to  me  to 
be  filled  out  and  signed  by  me  as  I  might  see  fit,  his  credit  would  be  gone,  and  his  in- 
dorsement would  be  worth  no  more  than  mine.  Just  so  with  our  silver  currency.  Our 
Government  is  a  wealthy  one,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  put  a  gold  indorsement  upon 
nearly  a  thousand  millions  of  fiat  paper  and  depreciated  silver  has  not  yet  destroyed  its 
credit— though  we  have  all  seen  how  nearly  it  did.  Free  silver,  however,  meana 
either  that  we  shall  go  to  a  silver  basis  at  once,  or  that  the  Government  shall  put 
a  gold  indorsement  upon  aU  the  silver  that  anybody  in  the  weld  now  or  hereafter 
chooses  to  briog  it.  The  moment  such  a  law  was  passed  its  credit  would  be  no  better 
than  that  of  Mr.  Yanderbilt,  who  had  trusted  me  with  his  check  book ;  and  we  would 
be  on  a  silver  basis  notwithstanding. 
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BDCBTALLISX. 

None  Here  Now— Nor  Anywhere^Nor  Eter. 

**  BimetalliMn  "  is  simply  a  third  phase  of  the  fiat  idefr— an  attempt  to  presotibe  by 
tow  the  rate  at  which  men  shall  value  one  metal  when  compared  with  another.  It  has 
nerer  existed,  and  nerer  can  exists  except  while  the  two  metals  remain  at  the  same 
oommereial  Talne  when  compared  with  each  other,  as  that  expressed  by  the  rtttio  fixed  , 
by  law— something  that  never  occors  except  by  chance,  and  never  continues— evec  by 
chance— for  any  considerable  time. 

The  result  of  every  attempt  at  bhnetaUIsm  is  monometallism  of  the  cheaper  metal, 
-wtih  the  dearer  metal  driven  out  of  circulation.  There  is  nothing  occult  about  the 
way  this  worka.  If  you  owed  $50  and  you  could  pay  It  with  coins  which  you  could 
buy  for  $60  or  less,  would  you  pay  it  instead  with  coins  that  would  cost  you,  or  that 
yon  could  sell  for,  $55  or  $00  ?  Ordinarily  not.  Do  you  know  anybody  else  who 
would  do  80  f  Unless  men  are  foolish  enough  to  use  the  dearer  money,  when  tho 
cheaper  will  serve  them  just  as  well,  the  cheaper  metal  will  be  the  only  one  used. 
.  This  is  not  merely  In  accord  with  reason,  but  with  universal  experience. 
In  179d  our  forefathers,  noting  that  business  men  used  silver  coins  and  gold 
coins,  arranged  to  meet  their  convenience  by  minting  them,  and  adopted  a  ratio 
between  gold  and  diver,  which  they  found  lo  be  that  of  commerce.  The  law  had 
hardly  been  enacted  before  the  commercial  ratio  changed,  so  that,  at  the  ratio  provided, 
sliver  was  the  cheaper  of  the  two  metals— and  the  result  was  that,  with  theoretical  bi- 
metallism In  the  law,  we  actually  had  silver  monometallism  until  1834.  At  that  time 
the  ratio  was  so  changed  as  to  make  gold  the  cheaper  metal ;  and  we  have  had  gold  moo* 
ometallism  ever  since— silver  having  been  circulated  only  to  the  extent  that  it  has  had  a 
gold  indorsement*  Bngland  has  had  the  same  experience,  and  so  has  France.  There 
has  never  been  actual  bimetallism  anywhere  ;  and  there  never  can  be  any  until  there 
shall  grow  up  men  so  generous  or  so  foolish  as  to  use  the  dearer  instead  of  the  cheaper 
of  twometals  for  paying  their  debts. 

INTERNATIONAL  BIMETALLISM. 

WHY  IMFRACnCABLB. 

International  bimetallism  Is  no  more  practicable  than  National  bimetallism.  So 
long  as  you  leave  business  men.free,  they  are  no  more  likely  to  pay  their  debts  in  dear 
coins  when  they  can  get  cheap  coins— Just  because  ten  countries  have  made  a  law — ^than 
ihej  are  Just  because  one  country  has  done  so. 

The  advocates  of  international  bimetallism  are  in  the  mahi  divided  Into  two  classes : 
Jin^,  the  large  class  who  seem  to  have  agreed  upon  international  bimetaUism  as  a 
dignified  part  of  the  fence  upon  which  to  sit  until  they  are  prepared  to  get  down  on 
one  side  or  the  other ;  and,  eeeond,  those  who  assume,  without  stopping  to  think, 
that  international  bimetallism  Involves  the  concert  of  the  great  nations  of  th*  world  in 
A  scheme  something  like  the  Sherman  pig  silver  purchase  act. 

Of  course  if  they  chose  to  do  as  we  did  between  1890  and  1898— actually  purchase 
and  store  away  an  enormous  amount  of  silver,  they  could  actually  raise  the  price  of  sil- 
ver, until  its  production  caught  up  with  the  abnormal  demand  thereby  created— though 
what  would  happen  when  this  occurred,  and  the  assembled  government^  found  them- 
selves  loaded  with  an  almost  Incalculable  mass  of  depreciated  silver,  which  they  could 
not  osa  without  setting  free,  and  the  setting  free  of  which  would  break  tho  silver  mar- 
ket fern  generadon,  no  one  can  predict. 

The  fact  Is  that  International  bimetallism  Involves  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  rather  an 
;  apon  the  value  ratio  between  gold  and  silver— say  16  to  l--and,  opeDlng  the 
,  free  coinage  of  both  metals  at  such  ratio.  This  would  have  no  more  effect  upon 
I  ntlo  between  silver  and  gold  than  would  simihir  action  with  regard  to 
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wheat  and  barley,  or  cotton  and  sflk.  Demand  and  supply  would  still  control  the  prios 
of  the  metals  and  fix  their  commercial  ratio  with  reference  to  each  other.  The  men 
privilege  of  udog  either  one  of  two  metals  in  which  to  pay  •  debt  wonld  never  te 
availed  of  by  anyone  except  by  the  Invariable  choice  of  the  cheaper  metal  Intar- 
national  bimetallism  must  be  a  dead  letter  if  it  does  not  chaoge  the  relation  of  supply 
and  demand. 

It  could  do  this  by  adding  to  the  supply  of  gold— for  example,  by  subsidizing  gold 
mining,  or  by  decreasing  the  supply  of  silver^say  by  heavily  taxing  silver  mining,  or 
by  buying  up  and  hoarding  at  a  constantly  increasing  cost  enough  silver  to  keep  the 
market  cornered.  Or  men  might  be  forced  to  use  silver  when  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient for  them  to  use  gold— one  plan  sometimes  tried  having  been  to  impose  a  penalty 
upon  anybody  who  used  or  had  in  his  possession  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  gold. 
But  neither  these  nor  other  eflTective  alternatives  seem  likely  to  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment  in  this  age  of  comparative  enlightenment  and  freedom.  International  bimetal- 
lism,  therefore,  is  not  apt  ever  to  have  a  more  actual  existence  than  in  the  past — ^wbieh 
is  not  at  all. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  bimetallists  who  argue  thus :  **  If  several  strong  govern- 
ments at  once  should  open  their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  some  fixed  ratio 
with  gol^  and  make  the  two  metals  unlimited  legal  tender  at  the  ratio  thus  fixed,  then 
the  world's  stock  of  unminted  silver  would  become,  potentially,  so  much  coin.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  demand  at  coinage  rates  for  all  the  silver  in  the  world,  and 
would  thus  raise  the  price  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold  to  the  coinage  ratio.** 

It  is  true  that  the  world's  legal  tender  currency  would  thus  be  reduced  to  a  sliver 
basis,  so  that  silver  could  always  be  said  to  be  at  par,  no  matter  bow  much  it  depredated 
—just  as  with  our  greenback  1^1  tenders  during  the  war.  But  it  is  not  true  that  gold 
would  then  be  circulated  at  coinage  par,  or  that  it  would  be  rated  any  more  cheaply  than 
now  when  compared  with  silver,  or  that  theie  would  thus  be  created  any  new  demand 
for  silver  that  would  make  it  worth  more  than  now  when  compared  with  gold. 

To  be  effectual  the  new  demand  must  be  such  as  will  actually  furnish  an  additional 
market  for  the  actual  silver.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  individuals  will  do  thb. 
They  certainly  will  not  do  so  unless  they  actuaDy  want  more  sOver  for  use ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  commerce  has  long  been  discarding  the  actual  use  of  sOver  as  a 
medium  for  payments— aa  well  in  double  standard  eountnes  and  silver  standard  coun- 
tries as  in  gold  standard  ones,  and  as  well  when  sQver  was  undervalued  as  when  it  was 
overvalued.  The  reduction  of  the  world's  legal  tender  currency  to  a  silver  standard 
would  no  more  induce  people  to  keep  hoards  of  silver  or  to  use  diver  when  it  waa  not 
convenient  than  would  the  sale  of  flour  by  the  hundred-weight  instead  of  the  barrel 
create  a  new  market  for  smaJl  bags  and  casks,  llie  governments  themselves  could,  to 
be  sure,  create  a  demand  for  silver  at  coinage  rates  in  gold,  but  only  by  giving  gold  for 
silver  at  that  rate  until  by  their  purchases  of  silver  on  this  basis  they  had  so  cornered  the 
silver  market  as  to  have  raised  the  gold  price  of  silver  to  coinage  par.  But  this  is  not 
proposed,  and,  as  noted  above,  would  soon  prove  ruinous  if  tried.  Any  thing  less 
would  result  in  monometallism  with  the  cheaper  metal  as  the  standard— actually  used. 
Just  as  now,  only  in  comparatively  small  transactions;  while  gold  would  remain,  just  as 
now,  the  standard  by  which  the  world's  commerce  would  be  regulated  and  the  tnfldlim 
in  which  wealth  wonld  be  stored  and  by  which  it  would  be  transferred. 

In  less  civilized  times,  the  refusal  of  governments  to  mint  gold  except  at  an  arbi- 
trary ratio  when  compared  with  silver  might  slightly  have  obstructed  this  course;  but 
commerce  has  become  so  indifferent  to  the  aid  of  law  that,  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  down,  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  gold  that  is  accounted  for  in  dollan  is 
left  in  gold  bars  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  gold  contracts  are  becoming  the  ruto 
in  all  considerable  transactions  throughout  the  world,  without  reference  to  local  law. 

On  another  point  in  this  connection  I  quote  from  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon. 
Charles  S.  FaLrchild;^ 
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UXrr  OF  TBB  POWKR  OF  GOTEBKKBIIT. 

IietivlookforooeiiKraien^toBeewbatGoverniiientoandoabcmtmofMj.  Omipot  yoa  go  to  tfaa 
■itnt  wtth  a  himp  of  illTer  or  gold.  What  can  the  GoTenunent  Jo  to  that  f  It  ean  pot  It  In  the  form 
«f  a  coin  and  call  !t  a  dollar.  That  means  that  It  contains  so  many  grains  of  gold  or  so  many  grains  of 
paro  silver  with  so  mach  alloy.  That  Is  what  the  stamp  means,  and  it  does  not  mean  anything  e^sa. 
17ow,  that  thing,  so  far,  has  added  no  value  whatever  to  the  himp  of  silver  or  gold  that  you  took  there, 
except  that  It  has  made  It  a  little  more  convenient  for  men  to  nse^  and,  therefore.  If  yoo  had  your 
eholoe  between  a  lump  of  sQ  ver  unstamped  and  a  lump  of  silver  or  gold  stamped,  you  would  take  the 
stamped  one,  becaose  it  would  be  a  little  more  oonvenlent.  Kxperlence  has  shown  that  mankind 
would  not  allow  a  difference  of  but  a  very  few  grains  In  deciding  him  as  to  whether  he  shalll  take  the 
thing  unstamped  or  stamped.  That  little  stamp  was  of  almost  Inftnitesimally  small  rahie  as  te 
detennlning  the  ehoioe  of  man,  as  to  whether  he  would  take  the  thing  with  the  stamp  or  without  the 
stamp. 

Now,  the  other  thing  that  it  can  do:  It  can  make  that  piece  of  money  a  legal  tender  for  the 
payment  of  debts.  Kow,  that  seems  at  first  blush  to  be  a  thing  that  would  give  It  a  great  deal  of 
value.  Experience  lias  shown  that  It  has  has  not  had  that  eflPecL  Almost  all  legal-tender  moneys 
liave  had  behind  them  the  credit  of  the  Government  iaBoinff  them,  but  when  the  credit  of  the  Govern* 
ment  issaing  those  moneys  was  gone  we  found  that  the  moneys  became  utterly  worthless,  although 
the  legal-tender  qoaUty  was  still  there.  Now,  what  did  that  legal-tender  quality  enable  those  monoys 
to  do  r  It  enabled  them  to  pay  past  debts;  nothing  else.  Tet  it  would  seem  to  ua  as  if  past  debts  must 
be  so  large  that  the  power  to  pay  them  would  give  a  great  value  to  substance  that  Is  endowed  with 
that  power,  but  history  has  shown  that  money  endowed  with  that  power,  has  beoeme  utterly  valueleM. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  Government  had  some  almlgh^  power  to  imbue  a  thing  with  the 
quality  of  paying  past  debts.  Yet  we  find  by  statistics  that  cannot  be  qnestioned  that  In  no  year  did 
more  than  4  per  oent.  of  the  transactions  of  that  year  consist  of  the  pajrment  of  debts  that  antedated 
«hat  year.  You  see  what  an  Infinitely  small  quantity  this  thing  must  become  by  demonstration  la 
^ralue-glvlncr  power. 

If  such  a  great  and  puwwrful  Government  as  was  the  Government  of  SVance  after  the  BevolotloB 
-  was  not  able  to  give  any  power  to  Its  paper  money  when  the  credit  of  the  Government  was  gone,  then 
how  can  wesagr  that  any  combination  of  Govemmeott  can  multiply  nothing  by  something  and  have 
anything  but  nothing  left.  I  don*t  think  It  is  worth  while  to  be  deluding  ourselves  with  any  notion  of 
this  kind.  If  I  believed  that  any  half  dosen  Governments  ofthe  world  could  do  this,  if  I  believed  It 
was  proper  that  this  should  be  done,  then  I  think  I  should  be  In  favor  of  free  silver,  because  I  would 
be  Impressed  Iqr  the  argument  that  this  was  a  great  and  powerful  oountiy,  and  It  oouM  come  pretty 
aear  doing  alone  that  which  half  a  dosen  countries  combined  could  do. 

Of  coQT8a»  If  gOTerament  coerces  people,  it  can  make  them  do  things.  But  no  one 
proposes  that  Or,  goyemment  can  obstmct  commerce.  If  the  government  says  gold 
shall  not  be  paid  to  people  who  want  It  bj  people  who  have  agreed  to  pay  it.  then«  I 
grant  yon,  yon  could  largely  drive  gold  out  of  drcnlation  ;  and  you  could  in  the  same 
way  demoralize  bosiness  in  this  or  any  other  country.  But  no  one  proposes  this ;  and| 
fio  long  as  people  ai«  not  coerced  and  commerce  is  not  obstructed,  the  commerce  that 
prefers  i^ld  now  will  prefer  it  then.  There  wonld  not  be  one  dollar's  more  demand 
made  for  silver,  unless  you  arbitrarily  interfered  and  obstructed  men  in  getting  the  gold ; 
and,  until  you  want  to  commit  government  to  that  tyranny,  there  is  no  nse  In 
lK>thering  about  International  bimetallism. 

Even  if  we  could  bring  it  about  it  ought  not  to  be  done.  If  it  is  right  for  govern* 
ment  to  interfere  to  raise  the  price  of  a  commodity,  or  to  compel  people  or  to  induce 
people  to  take  money  that  they  otherwise  would  not  take,  it  is  right,  whether  Jgngland 
er  Germany  or  France  Join  In  it  or  do  not.  If  it  is  right  and  It  Is  beneficent,  we  ougbt 
to  be  at  work  at  it,  we  ought  to  do  everything  we  can  toward  it,  we  ought  to  be  plan* 
nlng  to  exert  Just  as  much  influence  as  this  country  can  command.  In  order  to  bring 
about  that  beneficent  condition  of  things.  But,  if  it  is  wrong  or,  if  It  is  foolish,  then  it 
^oes  not  become  any  the  less  so  because  we  have  gone  into  partnership  with  other  sinners 
or  fools;  and  we  ought  not  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  scheme,  who  ever  proposes  it. 

"TREAT  THEM  ALIKE.* 

Our  silver  friends  appeal  to  us  to  tueat  gold  and  silver  alike.     We  should  treat 
alike,  and  let  each  do  what  he  pleases  with  the  gold  or  silver  he  has.     It  Is  claimed 
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that  gold  is  a  legal  tender.  That  is  true.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  It  is  worth  any 
more  on  that  account.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  bar  gold,  which  is  not  legal  tender  at  all,  U 
worth  more  today  than  is  the  same  amount  of  gold  in  gold  coins,  which  are  legal  tenders 
Commerce  uses  gold  because  it  prefers  it,  not  because  of  the  law.  It  would  use  it  joal 
the  same  if  there  were  no  law.  The  law,  as  it  stands,  is  therefore  immaterial.  Com- 
merce has  repudiated  sllyer  as  a  measure  of  values.  It  does  not  use  it  simply  because  ii 
does  not  like  it.  A  law  to  force  silver  into  use  would,  therefore,  be  tyrannical  and  aa 
arbitrary  interference  with  commerce. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  tJSE  OP  GOLD. 

The  preference  of  commerce  for  gold  is  not  a  matter  of  right  or  wrong  ;  it  is  • 
matter  of  fact.  People  who  do  business  have  a  right  to  do  it  in  the  way  that  suits  them 
best,  and  commerce  has  found  gold  most  convenient ;  that  is  all.  There  is  so  little  of  it 
in  existence  that  a  small  quantity  contains  a  great  deal  of  wealth .  That  makes  it  con- 
venient to  use  and  transport.  It  is  easily  divisible  and  almost  indestructible.  That  makes 
it  handy  to  use,  and  leaves  the  world's  stock  at  any  time  practically  all  that  has  been 
mined  in  the  centuries  before,  so  that  it  Is  subject  to  only  very  slight  variation  by  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  production  in  any  one  year  or  within  a  short  period,  and,  there- 
fore, is  comparatively  stable  in  value.  And  the  fact  that  the  supply  is  thus  stable  and 
that  it  is  easily  transported  and  Is  Indestructible  tends  to  keep  it  the  same  value  all  over 
the  world.  All  these  things  do  not  make  gold  perfect  for  purposes  of  currency,  but 
they  do  make  it  more  perfect  than  is  the  ease  with  any  other  metal.  This  becomes  more 
and  more  so  as  our  commerce  becomes  more  and  more  of  international  rather  ihan  of 
local  character.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  easy  to  understand  why  silver  has  been  so 
generally  discarded  as  a  measure  of  value*  and  why  it  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  rein- 
state it. 

A  good  deal  of  complaint  is  made  as  to  the  small  amount  of  gold  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  very  fact  that  gold  is  found  only  in  small  amounts  that  makes  it  so  desirable  for 
currency.  If  it  was  as  abundant  as  iron  it  would  be  as  unavailable  as  iron  for  money 
purposes.  As  to  the  comparative  quantity :  There  has  not  been  five  years  since  185(^ 
when  there  has  not  been  a  much  larger  amount  of  gold  in  the  world  in  proportion  to 
the  necessity  for  its  use  than  there  was  in  the  preceding  five  years.  And  there  is  moie 
to-day,  in  proportion  of  the  necessity  for  its  use  for  business  than  there  ever  was  be* 
fore. 

^  The  silver  people  keep  charging  that  gold  is  appreciating.  This  may  be  so,  but  I 
doubt  it.  And  taking  the  one  commodity  of  most  importance  to  man,  of  which  the 
greatest  amount  is  bought  and  sold  every  day  in  every  part  of  the  world — man's  labop— 
I  find  that,  measured  by  it,  gold  has  been  steadily  growing  cheaper  and  is  to- day  cheaper 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Such  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  probable,  not  that  gold 
is  appreciating,  but  that  Inventions  and  Improvement  of  transport  and  oommunicatioa 
have  cheapened  nearly  everything  else.  But  suppose  gold  has  appreciated.  Is  that  am 
evil  to  be  stopped  by  law  ?  When  cotton  goes  up,  do  we  pass  laws  to  keep  it  down  ? 
When  the  price  of  wheat  Is  high,  do  we  ask  Congress  to  make  it  low  f  Is  It  our  busi- 
ness to  interfere  by  law  with  the  natural  course  of  prices  ?  No  Democrat  at  least  cam 
consent  to  go  into  that  business. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  FREE  COINAGE  AS  PROPOSED. 

ON  CREDITORS. 

Suppose  our  free-silver  friends  had  their  way.  What  would  be  the  result  f  Evety 
man  to  whom  a  dollar  is  now  due  would  be  compelled  to  accept  half  of  what  there  k 
to-day  coming  to  him.  Is  there  any  way  to  keep  that  from  colliding  with  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments? I  know  they  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  man  who  contracted  a  debt  twentj 
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yean  ago  and  who  now  finds  that  it  takes  more  wheat  or  cotton  to  pay  It.  That  is  not 
the  real  question.  The  first  qaestion  is.  What  has  he  agreed  to  do?  and  whether,  just 
because  he  finds  It  hard  to  keep  his  agreement^  he  shall  be  allowed  to  break  it  T  Again, 
if  wheat  and  cotton  are  cheap  today,  it  is  because  that,  taka  the  world  over,  wheat  and 
cotton  are  produced  and  transported  more  cheaply  than  they  wera  twenty  years  ago. 
Does  be  propose  that  the  woiid  stop  and  a^Jast  its  boslnesa  affain  to  his  own  failure  to 
keep  up  with  its  progressT 

Again,  erery  one  knows  that  the  great  balk  of  all  tiia  ccedits  In  this  country  to-day 
are  not  those  whkh  date  twenty  yeaia  back,  or  ten  yean  back,  or  five  years  back,  but 
are  in  the  main  the  current  accoants  between  man  and  man  of  transactions  during  the 
last  year  or  two.  Even  If  It  were  fair  to  Interfere  by  law  to  adjust  the  hardship  of  a  single 
debtor  in  his  relations  with  his  creditore  of  twenty  years'  standing,  Is  it  Tair  tc  permit 
by  law  twenty  debton  on  last  yearns  transactions  to  swindle  twenty  crediton  in  order 
that  one  debtor  may  be  ooddled? 

nrncBBST. 

The  leaden  of  this  do  not  need  to  have  It  eipkiined  that  business  activity  depends  la 
large  measure  upon  a  low  rate  of  interest,  which  Is  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  plenty 
of  money  to  be  loaned .  If  I  can  get  capital  at  4  per  cent  a  year,  I  may  build  a  factory 
and  employ  hands  and  carry  on  an  Industry  successfully  and  with  r^roflt  to  myself ,  where 
if  I  had  to  pay  6  or  7  per  cent  for  the  money,  or  could  not  borrow  It  at  all,  I  might  ba 
unable  to  do  so,  and  the  factory  would  remain  unbnUt  and  the  labor  unemployed.  How 
are  we  to  have  Interest  cheap  and  money  abundant?  Capitalists  are  no  worse  than  other 
men.  But  they  are  no  better.  They  are  Just  like  yourselves.  What  would  you  do? 
Suppose  there  were  a  lot  of  men  who  advocated  the  passage  of  a  law  that,  after 
you  had  loaned  out  money  on  gold  values,  would  force  you  to  accept  silver  values  in 
return— would  you  be  In  a  hurry  to  lend  mooey  f  Would  you  not  rather  keep  It  locked 
up  In  a  trust  company  or  else  loan  it  only  at  high  interest  and  for  short  terms?  And 
then,  if  this  agitation  stopped  and  every  one  became  satisfied  that  there  would  be  no  in- 
terference with  the  standard  of  values,  and  that  capital  when  loaned  out  would  be  safe 
and  would  be  repaid  In  money  as  good  as  loaned,  would  not  you«-would  not  every 
capitalist— be  prompt  to  offer  to  loan  hia  funds  at  interest,  however  low,  rather  than  lei 
them  remain  idle? 

This  country  to  day  affords  an  object  lesson  of  this.  In  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  people  believe  that  our  currency  Is  safe  and  that  no  change  In  Its  standard  is 
likely  to  take  place,  plenty  of  money  can  be  had  at  four  and  five  per  cent.,  while  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  in  which  the  people  are  confident  that  free-coinage  legisla- 
tion will  be  had,  and  that  a  loan  made  for  any  long  time  ahead  may  be  repaid  in 
depredated  silver,  there  is  scarcely  a  place  where  you  can  borrow  money  on  very  long 
time  at  all,  except  on  gold  contracts,  or  even  on  short  time,  at  less  rates  than  six  or 
eight  per  cent.  Free  silver  would  not  add  a  dollar  to  the  real  wealth  of  the  West  or 
Sooth.  But  the  apprehension  of  It  has  kept  from  those  sections  of  the  country  the 
millions  upon  millions  of  capital  that,  had  they  been  invested  there,  might  have  made 
■Qch  piQspeiilj  as  the  world  has  not  seen  since  the  sun  shone  upon  Eden. 

WAGES. 

And  last,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  wages?  To  the  precise  extent  by 
which  free  ooinage  permits  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  which  wages  are  paid, 
to  that  extent  it  effectually  reduces  them,  although  they  may  still  remain  nominally  at 
the  same  amount.  If  the  worklngmen  of  this  country  are  prepared  for  such  a  change, 
there  Is  one  consolation;  they  have  the  votes,  and  the  matter  is  in  their  hands.  If  they 
do  not  bi:ileve  in  thus  sacrificing  themselves  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  seeking  a  new 
way  to  pay  okl  debts,  they  can  keep  any  such  scheme  from  being  succesaf uL 
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WHO  WOULD  If  AKB  AND  WHO  WOULD  LOBB. 

If  we  went  to  a  silyer  basis,  as  we  should  do  if  we  had  free  coinage,  the  men  who 
would  profit  are  bankers,  who  own  the  gold,  which  they  would  hoard,  and  would  b» 
permitted  to  pay  their  depositors  in  depreciated  silver.  It  would  be  their  depositors 
who,  having  deposited  money  as  good  as  gold,  would  be  forced  to  accept  depreciated 
siWer  instead.  The  insurance  companies  would  profit,  whose  thousands  of  millions  of 
Investments  are  so  largely  in  mortgages,  by  their  terms  made  payable  in  gold.  The 
widow  and  the  orphan  would  suffer  by  having  their  policies  paid  in  silver,  whose 
purchasing  price  would  be  only  one-half  as  much  as  the  gold  that  they  would  otherwise 
receive.  The  capitalist  employer,  with  his  investments  in  lands,  in  factories,  and 
every  class  of  wealth,  would  see  it  double  in  price  upon  his  lands  almost  at  once.  His 
employe  would  be  paid  the  same  wages  he  now  receives  in  a  currency  which  would  buy 
•nly  half  as  much,  until,  after  years  had  passed  in  the  slow  readjustment  of  wages,  he 
might  have  secured  somewhat  more  of  his  rights. 

APPRECIATION  OF  GOLD  AND  WAGES. 

In  this  connection  there  Is  one  point  that  I  wish  somewhat  to  dwell  upon.  Suppoe- 
that  gold  has  appreciated,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  upon  our  wage  earners,  the 
majority  of  our  voters?  Take  your  daily  papers  and  look  at  wholesale  prices  of  goods 
and  food .  You  will  find  that  they  change  daily  aad  sometimes  repeatedly  within  the 
day.  As  to  retail  prices,  you  know— or,  if  you  don't,  your  wife  does — that  they  change 
pretty  often,  in  some  things  every  month  or  so,  and  in  some  things  every  week  or  two. 
Now,  take  wages.  You  know  that  changes  are  comparatively  rare,  generally  not  more 
than  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  often  only  once  in  two  or  three  years.  What  does  that 
mean?  It  means  that  the  price  of  labor  is  more  conservative  than  are  the  prices  of 
goods  that  labor  buys— hence,  that  if  our  currency  is  appreciating  so  as  to  make  a  dollar 
buy  more  goods,  there  will  be  weeks,  months,  perhaps  years,  during  which,  while 
wages  have  not  changed,  a  man  will  be  able  to  buy  more  with  them.  In  other  words, 
the  appreciation  of  gold,  so  long  as  wages  are  paid  on  a  gold  standard,  means  that  every 
laborer  gets  more  and  more  for  the  same  amount  of  wages.  And  to  the  precise  exten 
that  you  prove  that  the  course  of  events  of  late  years  has  been  the  appreciation  of  gold 
andthecheapeningof  prices  in  consequence,  to  that  precise  extent  do  you  prove  that 
the  laboring  man  has  been  gaining  more  and  more  by  the  difference,  and  that  it  baa 
come  out  of  the  manufacturer  and  capitalist. 

INFLATION  OF  PRICES  AND  WAGES. 

Take  the  opposite  case.  I  have  no  doubt  that  free-silver  legislation  would  in  a 
measure  accomplish  what  its  friends  claim — that  is,  soon  raise  the  price  of  everything 
that  is  bought  to  nearly  if  not  quite  double  their  present  rate.  Do  any  of  you  imagine 
that  your  wages  would  be  doubled  at  once?  Don't  you  know  that  you  would  wait 
months  and  years  for  the  slow  process  or  readjustment  by  strikes  and  lock-outs  before 
your  wages  would  finally  be  raised  in  proportion. 

With  the  wage  earner,  therefore,  the  free  silver  case  stands  thus:  The  appreciation 
of  gold,  of  which  the  free-silver  people  complain,  is  the  very  process  that  will  give 
him  more  and  more  for  the  wages  he  gets  and,  therefore,  practically  increase  his  wages. 
The  inflation  of  prices  that  the  silver  men  are  fighting  for  is  the  very  thing  that  will 
reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  he  gets,  and  will  thus  decrease  his  wages. 
Do  not  understand  that  I  claim  that  we  should  oppose  free  coinage  and  welcome 
ttie  appreciation  of  gold  just  because  it  secures  higher  wages  to  labor.  I  am 
tpposed  to  free  coinage  because  I  believe  it  to  be  wrong.  At  the  same  time  it  is  proper 
bat  all  should  understand  just  what  would  be  its  effect.  It  may  be  that  wages  are  too 
^igh  in  this  country  now.    Personally,  I  do  not  believe  such  to  be  the  case.    If  thaj 
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are  too  high,  bowerer,  and  it  is  desirable  tliat  they  should  be  cut  down,  then  let  us  have 
that  issue  frankly  stated.  But  let  not  our  free-ooinage  friends  clamor  for  legislation 
the  first  effect  of  which  would  be  to  reduce  hj  one-half  the  wages  that  each  laboring 
man  receives,  and  at  the  same  time  invite  laboring  men  to  vote  for  such  a  programme 
without  telling  them  what  the  real  effect  would  be. 

I  confess  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  glad  to  see  the  prices  of  things  becoming 
cheaper  and  cheaper,  so  that  the  laboring  man  can  buy  more  and  more  with  every 
dollar  that  he  receives.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who,  by  a  tariff  law  or  a  silver 
law  or  privato  trusts  or  combinations,  are  continually  endeavoring  to  raise  prices  of  the 
goods  that  labor  has  to  buy.  I  have  no  mord  sympathy  for  the  men  who  are  workina^ 
today  to  bring  about  high  prices  of  clothes  and  food  than  had  the  Prophet  Amos  with 
the  inflationists  of  his  day»  whom  he  cursed  so  thoroughly  that  the  world  ever  since 
then  has  rung  with  his*  maledictions.  Ton  remember  how  he  described  them— it  strikes 
me  that  his  words  would  well  befit  the  present  situation—as  he  told  of  the  men  of  lis 
day,  who  lay  awake  nights,  thinking  how  they  might  make  corners  in  food  and  put  ap 
pricea— "  making  the  ephah  small  and  the  shekel  great'*— that  is,  making  the  poor  pay 
more  for  their  flour— and,  as  he  put  it,  *'  faldfying  the  balances  by  deceit,"  thai  they 
might  '*  buy  the  poor  for  diver  and  the  needy  with  a  pair  of  shoes ;  yea»  and  sell  the 
refuse  of  the  wheat.** 

APPRECflATION  OF  SILVER  AND  WAGES. 

**  Wen,  they  say,  "  why  would  It  not  be  a  good  thing  to  have  appreciation  of 
silver."  Wbyf  If  the  laboring  men  of  this  country  wanted  to  sell  silver  or  were 
being  paid  in  silver,  there  might  be  some  sense  in  it.  But  the  laboring  men  of  this 
country  are  being  paid  in  gold,  not  silver.  What  I  mean  is  this:  You  take  a  silver 
dollar.  There  is  fifty  cents  worth  of  silver  in  it.  You  stamp  the  government's  indorse- 
ment upon  it.  It  then  passes  for  a  dollar,  because  the  government's  indorsement  says : 
*'  Redeemable  in  gold."  So  that  our  laborers  are  now  getting  paid  in  gold  values. 
What  good  does  it  do  a  man  who  doesn't  own  silver,  who  doesn't  sell  silver,  who  gets 
paid  in  gold  values,  to  have  silver  cost  more? 

THB  SILYEB  QUESTION  IN  A  NUTSHBLL. 

But  there  is  another  way  to  look  at  it.  We  have  seen  how  appreciation  of  gold 
means  higher  wages  to  the  laborer.  Now  let  me  show  you  what  this  so-called  apprecia- 
tion of  silver  means.  I  shortly  since  heard  a  very  pleasant  gentleman,  Mr.  Cannon,  a 
delegate  in  the  next  Congress  from  Utah,  expound  the  silver  side  of  the  free 
silver  question :  and  he  went  on  to  explain,  first,  that  prices  of  goods  were  low 
here  because  they  were  measured  in  gold,  and  then  that,  on  account  of  our 
wages  here  bdng  paid  in  gold— which  was  costly— and  wages  in  India,  China 
and  Japan  being  pal^  in  silver— which  wasn't  worth  only  one-half  what  it  had 
been— they  had  a  fifty  per  cent,  advantage,  and  that  therefore  there  was  great 
danger  of  manufacturers  being  driven  from  the  world's  markets.  Do  you  see  what 
that  means  ?  That  their  wages  are  so  much  lower  than  ours,  on  account  of  the 
appreciation  of  gold  here,  that,  unless  our  wages  are  made  equivalent  to  theirs  in  that 
respect  at  least— unless  prices  are  inflated  here  in  this  country  so  that  our  gold  wages 
win  buy  no  more  than  their  silver  wages,  their  labor  will  tend  to  drive  our  labor  out. 
In  other  words,  the  proposition  to  appreciate  silver  is  practically  a  proposition  to  cut 
the  wages  of  the  laborers  of  this  country  squarely  in  half,  in  order  to  increase  the 
profits  of  their  employers. 

Three  months  ago,  though  I  should  have  argued  this— for  I  believe  it  to  be 
true— I  should  not  have  ventured  to  state  that  it  was  the  serious  contention  of  the  free- 
silver  advocates.  But  I  have  not  merely  heard  it  put  forcibly  by  the  gentleman  I  have 
mfiattoned  aa  speaking  for  that  cause,  but  I  have  it  in  another  statement.    Sir  Henry 
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Meysey  Thompflon  is  one  of  the  leading  silver  adToeales.  He  oAorad  a  large  prize  lora 
man  who  would  write  the  best  essay,  explaining  how  ll  was  that  China  and  India  and 
other  silyer-naing  coontries  were  getting  an  advantage  oyer  England,  and  a  great  many 
people  competed  for  that  prize.  Mr.  Jamleson,  the  British  oonsol  at  Shanghai,  wrote 
so  good  a  paper  that  he  was  awarded  the  prize ;  and  Vbml  essay  is  now  the  chief  stock 
in  trade  of  the  British  agitation  for  the  restoration  of  silver.  Now  let  me  read  yon  some- 
thing from  it.  Sir  Henry  Meysey  Thompson  is  prond  of  it  Here  it  is :  *'  Wages  in  the 
gold-using  countries  have,  through  the  appreciation  of  gold,  become  100  per  cent, 
dearerthanthey  were  relatively  to  silver  waxes;  and  the  mannfactnrer  In  the  silver- 
staadard  countries  can  obtain  his  labor  at  half  the  cost  which  he  formerly  paid." 
Hence,  '*  while  old-established  industries  in  England  are  barely  paying  expenses,  new 
iDdiistries  In  India  are  arislog  broadcast,  and  paying  handsomely. **  And  the  remedy 
proposed  by  silver  advocates  in  Enghind  is  to  correct  this  appreciation  of  gold,  and 
raise  prices,  so  that  the  British  workman,  though  getting  the  same  nominal  wages,  wiil 
get  only  hidf  the  real  wages  he  gets  now,  and  the  British  manufacturer  thus  be  enabled 
to  compete  with  the  Indian  manufacturer. 

A  similar  view  is  taken  by  Sefior  Romero,  the  Mexican  Minister  at  Washington,  hi 
his  article  in  the  NorOi  American  Bniew  for  June,  1805,  when  he  asserts  that  the 
depreciation  of  silver  has  fkvored  Mexican  capitalists  1^  lowering  the  actual  wages  of 
their  employees. 

There  is  the  silver  question  m  a  nutshelL  It  Is  dmply  the  question  as  to  whether 
our  wage-earners  are  getting  too  high  wages.  Th^  may  as  weU  face  the  question.  If 
wage-earners  believe  they  are  getting  too  high  wages,  and  that  this  countiy  la  suffering 
In  consequence,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  take  lower  wages ;  or.  If  they  prefer  a 
roundabout  way,  they  can  favor  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  they  wHl  get  their  wages 
cut  down  half  without  any  further  trouble  on  thehr  part ;  and  we  will  be  blessed,  as 
are  India  and  China. 

QUANTITY  OP  MONET  VS.  QUALITY  OP  MONEY. 

It  is,  however,  urged  that  an  addltiooal  supply  of  money  wHl  so  sdmulale  boslnesB 
as  to  bring  better  times  for  the  wage-earner,  as  well  as  for  every  one  else,  even  If  we 
do  have  inflated  prices.  But  In  nothing  Is  human  experience  better  agreed  than  In  the 
conclusion  that,  provided  the  standard  is  maintained,  prosperity  and  budness  activity 
and  even  the  effectual  supply  of  currency  depend  upon  confidence  in  the  quall^  rather 
than  in  the  quantity  of  circulating  coin  or  notes.    I  quote  again  from  Mr.  Fahtshlld : 

**  They  say  that  the  amount  of  moiiQ7  regulates  prfoes.  Does  It  have  aqy  great  effect  opoa  prfow 
if  it  is  good  money? 

**  All  the  time  we  bear,  and  I  believe  It  is  nncontnidtoted,  that  about  8  per  cent,  of  all  the  traB» 
actions  of  the  people  of  this  oountiy  are  made  In  money.  AU  the  rest  of  the  transactions  are  made 
with  the  other  media-checks,  notes,  and  all  kinds  of  things.  If  this  is  tree,  snppoee  we  could  double 
the  amount  of  money  in  an  instant,  what  would  we  have  done  f  We  would  liave  doubled  6  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  What  would  we  have  added  ?  We  «rould  have  added  5  per  cent  to  the  whole.  In  a  thou- 
sand dollars  what  would  we  have  added  ?  We  would  have  added  |60.  But  suppose  in  adding  that  $S0  you 
have  disturbed  the  minds  of  men  so  that  the  other  95  per  cent,  was  diminished,  as  has  been  dose 
from  time  to  Ume,  during  the  last  few  years ;  suppose  you  apply  your  percentage  to  $960,000,  and  eat 
that  in  two,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  yon  have  created  in  the  minds  of  men  as  to  the  qusB^  of  their 
money ;  suppose  you  have  only  affected  It  by  10  per  cent— what  is  the  result  f  Why,  yon  have  di- 
minished that  by  $89^  and  when  yoa  eome  to  add  the  $S0  that  you  have  credited  by  doabUngyonr 
money  and  deduct  your  $96,  yon  wlU  find  that  yon  are  $45  worse  off  than  when  yon  started.  You 
are  4  1-5  per  cent,  worse  off  so  far  as  the  drcnlatlng  medium  that  really  transacts  your  affahv  h 
concerned.  That  is  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  we  find  these  great  disnu1>anoes  in  boslneas  when 
men  tamper  with  the  currency. 

■*I  have  given  this  illustration  In  answer  to  the  assertion  that  the  amount  of  money  regidated 
prices,  because  some  money  is  necessary  In  our  transactions.  Itna,  some  money  Is  neoeasaiy  stiQ. 
because  we  have  not  yet  reduced  our  methods  of  business  to  sooh  a  complete  system  that  wo  setdt 
everything  by  accounts. 

**Ye8,  so  is  some  grease  on  the  axle  of  a  wagon  neoeasarf.  In  ertar  to  move  It  say  j 
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tonoe  at  any  speed,  because  mao  has  not  yet  suooeeded  tn  making  an  axle  on  which  the  wheel  will 
reToWe  entlreJtT  without  friction.  I  say,  we  can  say  with  equal  truth  a&  to  my  wagon,  that  because 
soooe  grease  is  necessary  on  the  axle,  therefore  the  amount  of  grease  fixes  the  cost  of  moying  a  ton 
of  freight.    Tou  say  that  it  is  an  absurdity ;  it  is  not  true. 

**The  more  I  have  thought  upon  this  question,  the  more  profoundly  Impreesed  I  am  that  mors 
people  are  concerned  in  the  quality  of  the  money,  of  actual  money,  than  is  its  qiiaatity.  Kow,  we 
bSTo  had  an  interesting  illustration  of  that  in  the  Dnited  States  in  the  last  six  months.  Yov 
remember  in  January  the  great  alarm  that  was  felt  In  our  business  circles.  Yoa  remember  that 
prices  were  falling,  and  that  there  was  distress  in  the  commercial  and  Industrial  centers  of  every 
kind.  What  was  the  trouble  ?  The  trouble  was  that  mankind  had  come  to  doubt  the  quality  of  th« 
mon<^  of  the  United  States.  Quality  was  the  question.  Now,  what  was  done  ?  The  €k>Temment 
took  steps  to  sell  bonds  and  take  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  money  which  should  be 
the  product  of  those  bonds.  The  inevitable  result  of  that  was  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  money  that 
would  be  in  circulation  among  the  people  of  this  conntiy.  The  other  obvious  effect  was  to  improve 
the  quality  of  ^he  money  of  the  people  of  this  countiy  and  to  remove  the  doubts  that  had  arisen  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  the  whole  world,  as  to  Its  future  quality . 

'*  That  is  what  was  done  by  that  bond  transaction.  In  Januaiy  an  improvement  on  the  quality  of 
oar  money  was  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the  quantity  in  droulatloB.  What  was  the  result  f 
Prices  have  been  going  up  ever  since,  confidence  has  been  restored,  and  it  looks  as  if  we  wers  at  the 
beginning  of  another  grand  era  of  prosperi^.** 

"FREE  COINAGE"  UNDEMOCRATIC. 

How  a  free  trade  Democrat  can  favor  free  coinage  is  too  deep  forme.  It  is  clamored 
for  by  men  who  have  silver  and  want  to  get  rid  of  it,  or  who  owe  people  gold,  and. 
when  those  people  don't  want  silver,  want  to  make  them  take  silver  instead.  That  is 
the  worst  kind  of  protection.  Protection  by  a  tariff  is  to  make  you  buy  goods  of  one 
man  as  distinguished  from  another,  to  make  you  buy  certain  goods  as  distinguished  from 
other  goods  which  you  might,  under  the  circumstances— price,  and  so  on — prefer.  Now, 
there  are  two  ends  to  every  transaction ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  other  end  to  the 
delivery  of  goods  is  the  payment  of  money.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  protection  and  the 
sam3  kind  of  tyranny  to  meddle  with  the  dollars  that  you  shall  take,  whether  you  want 
the:^i  or  not,  as  to  meddle  with  the  coat  that  I  shall  take,  whether  I  want  it  or  not. 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  two.  The  present  movement  for  free  silver,  so 
called.  U  not  a  movement  for  free  coinage  of  wlver  at  all.  It  is  not  a  movement  to 
enable  people  to  get  silver  who  want  to.  It  is  a  movement  to  "  protect "  silver— to  make 
you  take  silver  when  otherwise  you  wouldn't  do  it. 

Nowhere  more  generally  than  among  free  traders  is  it  stated  and  admitted  that  all 
trade  is  barter,  that  money  is  only  the  medium  of  exchange.  That  is  a  generally 
admitted  fact  by  free  traders  and  protectionists  alike.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  don  t 
know  how  exchanges  are  made.  We  do.  They  are  made  first  into  money,  and 
then  from  money  into  the  goods  that  we  get,  either  immediately  or  mediately,  in 
return  for  money.  In  other  words,  money  is  the  medium  through  which  what  we 
cell  becomes  converted  into  what  we  buy.  We  insist  upon  freedom  of  trade.  We 
aay  we  have  a  right  to  sell  where  we  can  sell  most  advantageously,  and  a  right  to  buy 
where  we  can  buy  most  cheaply,  and  that  this  is  a  sacred  right  that  the  Government 
must  not  interfere  with.  But  is  it  not  a  farce  to  talk  about  free  trade,  when  you  have 
money  between  the  two  ends  of  every  barter,  if  Government  interferes  from  day  to 
day  with  that  money  ?  You  can  have  all  the  "free  trade"  you  please;  and,  if  you 
will  only  allow  me  to  manipulate  the  money  that  stands  between  the  ends  of  the  trade, 
I  will  soon  put  all  the  money — ^and  goods,  too,  for  that  matter— «l  whichever  end  you 
SAj,  and  there  will  be  no  thimblerig  about  it,  either.  That  is  why  it  is  incompre- 
hensible to  me  that  the  man  who  favors  free  trade  should  for  a  moment  favor  inter- 
ference by  government  with  the  medium  of  trade.  Tou  cannot  have  free  trade  unlesa 
you  leave  trade  free— from  the  article  you  sell  straight  through  to  the  article  you  buy 
etraight  through  the  medium  you  use. 
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QUESTION  SHOULD  BE  SETTLED  PROMPTLY. 

For  the  time  being  the  currency  question,  like  Aaron's  rod,  has  swallowed  tip  all 
other  political  issHes.  It  will  continue  to  engross  public  attention  until  it  is  settled,  and 
settled  rightly,  But  that  is  not  all.  It  is  of  almost  equal  importance  that  it  be  settled 
promptly.  Indeed,  were  it  simply  a  question  of  the  present  agitation  continuing  for  a- 
couple  of  years  or  of  suffering  the  damage  and  gaining  the  experience  that  would  come 
from  the  prompt  trial  of  free  coinage  and  repentance  therefrom,  I  Terilj  believe  the 
latter  would  be  the  less  disastrous.  If  every  creditor  ih  this  country  should  lose  the 
!imount  coming  to  him— demoralizing  as  such  an  experience  would  be—there  would  be 
no  property  destroyed  ;  and  if  there  were  confidence  that  the  procedure  wonld  not  be 
repeated,  very  few  would  starve  or  freeze  to  death,  business  wonld  go  ahead,  and  our 
people  would  work  and  thrive.  So  long,  however,  as  uncertainty  continues,  so  long  ae 
capitalists  are  afraid  to  loan  funds  for  fear  that  repayment  will  be  made  them  in  cheap 
money,  there  will  continue  a  partial  paralysis  that  clogs  every  wheel  of  industry,  that  inw 
pedes  every  enterprise  which  would  employ  labor  or  develop  the  country,  and  that  leaves 
out  of  work  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  otherwise  would  be  steadily  and  profitably 
employed.  All  the  blessings  of  which  the  free-coinage  advocates  dream  would  be  far 
less  than  those  of  the  prosperity  which,  in  two  years  after  uncertainty  is  ended,  will 
have  been  shared  by  our  people.  All  the  disasters  of  free  coinage  would  be  less,  conld 
they  be  promptly  realized,  than  the  losses  of  a  couple  of  years  more  of  continuous  ob- 
struction of  our  business  enterprises  by  free-coinage  agitation. 

To  fight  for  sound  money  should  be  easy  for  a  Democrat.  Sound  money  has  always 
been  among  the  principles  for  which  have  battled  in  the  past  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
and  Tilden,  and  in  the  fight  on  behalf  of  which  Cleveland  is  leading  to-day.  Kot 
merely  this,  but  the  form  which  the  issue  now  takes  is  Just  the  one  which  can  leave  ne 
real  Democrat  in  any  doubt  as  to  what  must  be  his  position.  It  is  a  Democratic  prin« 
ciple  that  a  man  should  be  left  free  to  make  his  contracts  on  the  terms  he  thinks  best, 
and  that  the  law  should  intervene  only  to  make  men  stand  by  their  contracts.  Free 
coinage  of  silver  proposes  to  interfere  with  every  contract  and  to  help  every  debtor  te 
break  the  contracts  he  has  already  made.  Democracy  Is  pledged  to  oppose  arbitrary 
interference  by  (Government.  Free  coinage  involves  tJie  most  pestiferous  interference 
possible. 

This  issue  must  be  met  by  prompt  repudiation  of  the  nndemocratic  notion  that  Qov 
ernment  should  constantly  interfere  with  our  standards  of  value,  and  by  prompt 
assertion  of  the  Democratic  principle  that  Government  should  mind  its  own  buslnest 
and  let  others  do  the  same.  In  the  light  of  our  experience  with  flat  money  legislation, 
from  the  greenback  to  the  Sherman  pig-silver  certificates,  this  long-suffering  country 
will  finally  learn  that  wealth  is  not  created  by  flat,  but  is  made  by  labor ;  that  the  law 
can  put  no  dollar  into  any  man's  pocket  unless  it  first  take  it  from  the  pocket  of  some 
other  man,  and  that  wage  earners  are  first  and  most  interested  in  opposing  interferences 
by  law.  There  has  never  yet  been  made  a  law  to  put  into  any  laboring  man's  pocket  a 
single  dollar  that  he  did  not  earn.  He  of  all  men,  therefore,  has  the  best  right  te 
insist  that  there  shall  be  no  law  pa&sed  that  will  raise  the  price  of  what  he  has  to  buy, 
and  thus  take  from  him  some  portion  of  what  he  has  earned. 

Every  man  for  his  own,  and  God  help  us  all,  is  .the  Democratic  motto.  Each  living 
en  his  neighbor,  and  the  Devil  take  the  hindmost,  is  the  free-silver  doctrine. 
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Sound  Currency  Literature,  whicli  will  t)e  supplied  by 
this  Committee  on  receipt  of  price  noted. 

KoTK.— This  mipply  bureau  has  no  connection  with  gratnltonfl  supply  of  literature,  written  applica- 
tion for  which  should  be  made  to  Calvin  Tomkins,  Secretary,  at  this  ofDce ;  bnt  is  Intended  simply  as  ah 
accommodation  to  our  friends.  The  prices  named  are  not  materially  different  from  those  nt  which  the 
literature  in  question  can  be  purchasod  in  any  quarter  where  it  Is  kept  on  sale.  The  only  advantage  we 
offer  Is  in  keeping  in  stock  a  larger  assortment  than  dealers  in  most  localities  see  fit  to  handle. 

Mo  orders  -vrlll  be  fllled  except  tl&ose  p»ld  for  In  advance.  Please  remit  with  each 
order  proper  amount  in  New  York  exchange. 

Address :  SUPPLY  BUREAU, 

Sound  Cariency  Committee,  Reform  Club, 

62  WllUam  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Each  number  contains  a  special  dlsciastion  of  some  Sound  Currency  question* 


•'  Ths  real  Adages  of  labor  may  he  said  to  consist  in  the  quantity  of  the  necessaries 
avjd  conveniences  of  life  that  are  ffieen  for  it ;  its  nominal  wages  in  the  quantity  oj 
money.  The  laborer  is  rich  or  poor,  is  well  or  ill  rewarded,  in  proportion  to  the  real,  not 
to  the  nominal,  wages  of  his  labor ."^Xdom  Smith,  Wealth  of  >iation8,  Book  I.,  Chapter 
v.,  1776. 

The  Goeemment  of  India  are  of  ths  opinion  : 

(1)  That  a  country,  as  a  whole,  makes  no  gain  in  its  international  trade  by  a  depre- 
dation of  its  standard,  since  the  extra  price  received  for  its  exports  is  balanced  by  ihe 
extra  price  paid  for  its  imports, 

(2)  That  the  producer  of  an  article  of  export  may  make  a  iemp<yrary  and  unfair  gain 
pom  depreciation  of  the  standard,  at  the  expend  of  his  employees  and  of  other  persons 
to  whom  Jie  makes  fixed  payments, 

(8)  But  that  this  gain,  while  noj  permanent,  is  counterbalanced  by  a  tendency  to 
orer-productiou  and  consequent '  reaction  and  depression,  by  a  liability  to  sudden  falls  in 
price  €U  well  as  to  rises,  arid  by  the  check  to  the  general  increase  of  international  trade 
which  necessarily  results  from  the  want  of  a  common  standard  of  value  between  countries 
which  Tiave  intimate  commercial  and  financial  relations. — Report  of  the  Indian  Currency 
Committee,  1892. 

*'  Wa^es  in  gold-using  countries  have,  through  the  appreciation  of  gold,  become  a 
hundred  per  cent,  dearer  than  they  were,  relatively  to  silver  wages,'*  and  the  manufacturer 
vn  the  silver-standard  countries  can  "  obtain  his  labor  at  ha^f  the  cost,  relatively  to  gold 
wage^  which  he  formerly  paid,^* — Mr.  George  Jamieson,  British  Consul  at  Shanghai, 
1893. 
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SB6  QUALITi:    OF  MONET  AND  WAGES. 

<IIJ)1L.IT¥  OF  mONEY  AND  WACkflS. 

DEFINITION  AND  EXPLANATION. 

The  operators  in  our  mills  and  factories,  together  with  those  engaged  in  day  labor 
of  other  kinds,  constitute  a  great  creditor  class.  Tliey  are  creditors  in  the  sense  that 
they  advance  labor.  At  the  end  of  a  day  or  a  week  the  amount  due  them  for  services 
performed  is  greater  than  that  owing  to  any  other  class.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  wage  earner  is  dependent  upon  his  daily  or  weekly  earnings,  so  that  the  vital  ques- 
tion witii  him  is  as  to  their  immediate  purchasing  power. 

To  those  who  make  exchange  their  business,  or  conduct  mercantile  or  commercial 
affairs  the  available  quantity  of  money  is,  at  times,  of  peculiar  importance.  The 
merchant  and  banker  desire  a  currency  that  will  expand  and  meet  the  demands  of 
b  siness  or  contract  when  business  undergoes  a  depression.  There  are  individuals  who 
believe  that  the  money  volume  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  man  who  speculates 
or  gambles  is  inclined  to  this  view. 

It  is  the  value  of  wages — their  exchangeability — ^that  is  most  constantly  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  thinking  laboring  man.  The  probable  extent  of  the  demand  for 
his  labor  imder  given  currency  conditions  is  a  matter  of  theory  on  which  state  men 
differ.  The  wo^-th  of  given  nominal  wages  in  the  face  of  varying  prices  13  a  practical 
question  that  he  is  compel!:  d  to  solve  daily. 

rhe  quality  of  money  is  indicated  by  its  purchasing  power.  That  money  is  of  the 
highest  quality  of  which  a  given  nominal  amount  will  buy  the  most  of  a  given  com- 
modity. 

Quality  is  a  relative  term.  The  greater  the  purchasing  power  of  a  piece  of  a 
given  denomination,  ihe  **  better"  the  money  is  said  to  be.  In  this  sense  the  **be8t" 
money  is  that  a  given  denomination  of  which  will  purchase  most.  For  example,  during 
the  civil  war  a  dollar  in  gold  would  purchase  about  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
as  a  dollar  in  greenbacks.  This  is  expressed  by  saying  that  gold  was  then  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  good  as  greenbacks.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  beg  the  question  as  to 
what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  money  a  country  should  have,  but  simply  to  state  the 
meaning  in  which  the  terms  "good,"  ** better,"  "best,"  are  used  in  this  pamphlet. 
Poor  cloth  or  poor  sugar  may  be  better  for  some  uses  than  good  cloth  or  good  sugar. 
And  in  the  same  way  it  is  conceivable — ^though  the  writer  does  not  believe  it — that  some 
time,  or  somewhere,  or  for  somebody,  poor  money  might  be  better  than  good  money. 
Which  is  the  better  for  our  wage  earners  is  the  inquiry  here  proposed.  The 
question  is  not  one  of  nominal  wages,  but  rather  whether  for  a  given  amount  of  work, 
the  wage  earner  paid  in  good — that  is,  high-priced— money  will  be  able  to  secure  more 
of  the  good  things  of  life  for  which,  in  fact,  he  labors,  than  will  the  laborer  paid  in 
poor — that  is  low  priced — money. 

No  matter  how  large  his  nominal  wages,  if  he  can  buy  but  little  for  them  they  are 
bad  for  him  ;  no  matter  how  low  his  nominal  wages,  if  he  can  buy  much  with  themi 
they  are  good  for  him. 

WHERE  LIES  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  WAGE  EARNERS. 

What  a  laborer  really  works  for  are  the  things  which  he  consumes.  Everything 
that  goes  to  make  goods  cheaper  tends  to  increase  the  real  as  compared  with  the  nomi- 
nal wages  of  the  workman  ;  for  he  is  then  getting  more  goods  for  the  same  money.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  tendency  to  make  things  dearer  tends  to  decrease  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree  the  real  wages  of  the  people.  **  Wages  are  high  or  low  according  to  the 
abundance  of  necessities,  comforts  or  luxuries  obtainable  for  them." 

The  laborer  has  only  one  thing  with  which  to  procure  the  comforts  and  necessities  of 
life,  and  that  is  labor.  He  is  interested  in  flndin?  a  market  for  it  at  the  best  price.  The 
price  is  paid  in  money.  He  spends  this  money  for  the  necessities  of  life,  and  in  so  doing  the 
essential  point  with  him  is  the  purchasing  power  of  his  earnings.  Huw  much  he  can 
get  in  exchange  for  his  wages  is  Ih?  question  he  asks.  In  itself  it  is  of  no  importance 
to  him  whether  his  wages  are  nominally  high  or  low  ;  but  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
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a£ce  whether  he  is  going  to  get  more  or  less  for  them.  With  people  such 
as  bankers,  merchants,  brokers,  who  deal  with  long  credits,  other  factors  intervene. 
Their  transactions  extend  over  a  series  of  months  or  years,  and  their  adjustments  are 
made  with  reference  to  widely  separated  periods.  But  the  wage  earner  spends  almost 
daily  the  greater  part  of  what  he  receives  daily.  The  fact  that  the  value  of  money 
fluctuates  widely  between  distant  periods  is  of  little  interest  to  him.  The  question  widi 
him  is,  "  What  can  he  get  each  day  with  the  wages  of  that  day  ?  "  How  is  this  affected 
by  the  changes  in  the  quality  of  money  in  which  wages  are  paid  f 

QUALITY  FROM  TWO  STANDPOINTS. 
Permanent  Quality. 

In  considering  the  question  of  quality — ^that  is,  the  real  purchasing  power  of  a  given 
denomination  of  money — two  phases  of  this  question  present  themselves,  namely:  that 
of  permanent  quality,  acd  that  of  changes  in  quality.  The  first  of  these  is  mainly  a 
matter  of  conveniencie.  Copper  or  iron  might  serve  admirably  as  denominators  of 
values,  but  as  money  metal  for  actual  service  they  have  failed.  Iron  might  be  as  good 
a  standard  as  gold  or  silver,  but  it  cannot  be  conveniently  used  as  a  money  metal.  Busi- 
ness would  have  to  be  carried  on  with  such  an  enormous  bulk  of  such  money  that  trade 
would  be  burdened  by  the  attempt  to  use  it.  Copper  has  served  as  a  money  metal.  It  may 
be  just  as  good  for  a  measure  as  any  metal.  But  in  Sweden,  where  such  a  medium  of 
e:zc!iange  was  used  down  to  a  late  period,  the  merchant  found  that  he  was  compelled  to 
carry  his  change  around  in  a  wheelbarrow.  The  reason  why  we  use  gold,  and  are  in- 
clined to  discard  silver,  is  not  entirely  because  the  former  is  a  more  stable  standard  than 
is  any  other  metal,  but  because  of  the  convenience  with  which  it  is  used.  Gold  would 
lose  its  place  as  money  if  a  more  convenient  medium  was  found.  Silver  is  becoming  too 
cheap  and  too  bulky  to  be  a  convenient  form  of  money;  and  so  the  financial  world  is 
now  inclined  to  discard  it — ^just  as  iron,  copper  and  other  substances  have  been  cast  aside 
as  the  world  advanced. 

Again,  for  obvious  reasons,  stability  of  value  is  an  essential  quality  of  a  medium 
which  is  to  be  permanently  used.  Indeed,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  more  bulky  material 
such  as  iron,  might  for  currency  purjwses  be  on  the  whole  better  than  gold,  provided 
that  the  value  of  iron  at  different  times  and  places  was  more  stable  than  that  of  gold. 
In  fact,  however,  the  very  bulk  of  iron  when  compared  with  gold  of  the  same  value 
tends  to  make  iron  less  uniform  in  value  than  gold.  A  metal  so  bulky  that  a  given 
value  of  it- can  with  difllculty  be  transported  from  place  to  place,  and  the  local  value  of 
which  is  therefore  so  largely  dependent  on  local  demands,  is  naturally  less  stable  in  value 
than  one  of  which  the  same  value  can  be  so  easily  transported  that  the  relations  between 
the  local  demand  for  it  and  supply  of  it  are  practically  fixed  by  the  relations  between 
demand  and  supply  in  a  whole  country,  and  almost  at  once  in  the  whole  world. 
Taking  the  world  over,  therefore,  for  this  reason  alone  (and  there  are  others)  gold  is 
more  stable  in  value  than  iron,  just  as  iron  is  more  stable  in  value  than  potatoes  ;  and 
both  on  account  of  the  great  bulk  of  a  given  value  and  the  great  variations  in  their 
value  at  different  times  and  places,  potatoes  would  be  less  acceptable  than  either  iron 
or  silver  or  gold  as  a  standard  of  value  or  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  people  in  general  find  gold  the  most  convenient 
medium  of  exchange.  And  to  the  extent  to  which  the  wage  earner  is  more  directly 
interested,  either  in  that  convenience  of  currency  that  shall  secure  the  small  profit 
margin  obtainable  in  modem  business,  or  in  that  stability  of  value  that  gives  security 
and  availability  to  investments,  he  is  interested  in  having  "good**  money;  that  is, 
money  of  which,  other  things  being  equal,  great  value  is  contained  in  small  bulk^ — 
gold,  as  compared  with  silver,  copper,  iron  cr  potatoes. 

VARIATlo^  IX  Quality, 

But  for  him  this  is  not  the  main  consideration.  It  U  only  in  a  limited  and  incidental 
way  that  the  wage  earner  is  a  capitalist  or  investor.  The  main  use  to  which  he  puts  hi« 
wages  is  to  buy  with  tbem  each  day  or  we^k  what  he  needs  that  day  opweek.     An4 
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to  him  convenience  of  bulk  and  stability  of  value  are  of  comparatively  small 
importance,  if  he  were  paid  once  a  year  it  might  be  much  more  convenient  for  him 
to  get  his  wages  in  gold  than  in  either  silver  or  copper  or  iron  ;  if  he  is  paid  weekly, 
though  he  might  find  it  a  little  bulky,  the  extra  weight  of  the  silver  does  not  seriously 
inconvenience  him  ;  while  if  paid  daily  even  copper  could  be  gotten  along  with.  For 
the  amount  that  he  must  handle  would  be  comparatively  small ;  and  as  he  gets  rid  of  it 
in  the  main,  on  tbe  same  day  or  in  the  same  week,  he  would  feel  the  inconvenience 
less  than  though  he  had  larger  amounts  to  handle  at  any  one  time.  That  is  the 
reason  why,  for  people  whose  transanctions  are  in  the  main  very  small,  and  frequent, 
silver  or  even  copper  maybe  more  convenient  than  gold. 

Again,  it  is  plain  that  permanency  of  value,  as  stieh,  is  of  little  interest  to  the  wage 
earner.  To  the  extent  that  he  spends  each  day  or  week  the  wages  he  receives  for  that 
day  or  week,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  what  those  wages  will  buy  at  some  future  time  or 
would  have  bought  at  some  other  time.  He  is  concerned  only  in  what  they  buy  at  the 
time  when  he  must  spend  them. 

The  wage  earner,  therefore,  has  but  little  direct  interest  either  in  permanev^t  quality 
of  money  or  in  the  stability  of  the  standard  of  value.  His  main  interest  is  that  the  wages 
he  receives  each  day  shall  buy  the  most  possible  that  day.  The  amount  of  money  he 
handles  is  bo  small  that  its  bulk  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  him.  He  buys 
for  cash,  hence  cannot  make  his  purchases  beforehand  ;  he  practically  spends  all  his 
money  the  week  or  month  in  which  he  gets  it ;  hence  he  is  not  interested  in  what  he  might 
get  for  it  some  other  day  or  week  or  month. 

The  inquiry  has  become  very  narrow.  We  have  left  only  to  inquire  what  effect  the 
quality  of  the  money  standard  will  have  upon  the  immediate  exchangeable  value  of  the 
wages  the  wage  earner  is  likely  to  receive  from  day  to  day.  We  must  admit  at  the  outset 
that,  whatever  the  permanent  quality  of  currency,  wages,  prices,  etc.,  will  tend  to  adjust 
themselves  to  it.  For  money  is,  aft^r  all,  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  only  through  thia 
use  a  standard  of  value ;  and  trade  constantly  tends  to  the  point  where  equivalent  services 
and  values  are  exchanged ;  or,  as  we  say.  trade  adjusts  itself  to  the  medium  of  exchange. 
In  the  long  run,  therefore,  whether  the  money  be  good  or  poor,  labor  is  apt  to  secure 
for  its  service  about  the  amount  of  return  that,  in  view  of  other  social  and  political  con- 
ditions, it  would  in  any  case  receive. 

The  inquiry  is  thus  narrowed  again,  and  we  have  at  last  to  consider  the  compara> 
tively  simple  problem  :  In  case  money  is  not  stable  in  value,  under  what  conditions  will 
the  wage  earner  gain  or  lose  most  ?  Is  it  to  his  advantage  to  have  money  get  better  and 
better,  that  is,  prices  lower  and  lower :  or  to  have  money  get  poorer  and  poorer,  that  is, 
prices  higher  and  higher  ? 

That  is  not  so  simple  a  problem  as  it  seems.  If  we  could  assume  that  wages  would 
remain  at  the  same  nominal  amount,  then,  of  course,  every  appreciation  of  the  money  in 
which  they  are  paid  would  multiply  to  a  corresponding  extent  the  real  compensation 
each  receives.  But  if  wages  increased  or  diminished  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  money  in  which  they  are  paid — ^as  they  unquestionably  tend  to  do — then  their  pur- 
chasing power  would  remain  the  same,  and  the  poorer  his  money  was,  just  so  much  the 
more  of  it  would  the  laborer  get ;  so  that  he  would  not  be  specially  interested  in  its  qual- 
ity. If,  however,  the  prices  of  what  he  has  to  buy  change  less  or  more  promptly  than 
does  the  amount  of  the  wages  he  receives,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  most  deeply  interested. 
And  here  we  have  the  vital  point  of  this  discussion. 

THE  NATURAL  RESULT. 

Fverything  in  the  world  is  affected  by  inertia-— that  is,  a  tendency  more  or  less 
strong  to  remain  as  it  is,  and  which  it  takes  time  and  force  to  overcome.  If  we  change 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  mass  of  quicksilver,  it  readjusts  itself  as  quickly  as  a  flash  ;  if 
we  tilt  a  measure  of  molasses,  it  slowly  settles  itself  in  accord  with  its  new  conditions. 
Both  will  ultimately  exactly  conform  to  the  laws  of  gravity.  One  does  it  instanter,  the 
other  deliberately.  Just  so  with  prices.  Let  a  spectator  stand  in  the  gallery  of  our 
Produce  Exchange.  Not  merely  every  day,  but  every  hour,  sometimes  every  minute, 
the  price  of  wheat  fluctuates.    The  report  of  an  untimely  frost  raises  the^ricc  ;  aifavcr- 
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able  goveniment  report  lowers  it.  The  adjustment  of  a  railroad  war  may  raise  or  lower 
prices*  The  arrival  of  '*  tramp  "  shipping  ready  to  offer  low  freights  may  affect  them  ; 
and  the  great  trade  in  breadstuffs,  comparable  to  the  ocean  in  its  extent,  is  seen  to  be  as 
sensitive  and  fluctuating  as  are  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Take  the  salaries  of  our  public 
employees,  on  the  other  hand.  They  are  readjusted  by  the  slow  progress  of  legislation 
fettered  by  coils  of  red  tape,  and  for  years— and  frequently  for  decades — ^remain  un- 
changed. It  is  too  plain  to  need  explanation  that  the  street  laborer  who  receives  twa 
dollars  a  day,  no  matter  what  is  the  general  price  for  labor,  and  no  matter  whether 
goods  are  high  or  low,  and  the  Commissioner  at  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  are 
alike  interested  in  having  the  best  money  possible — ^tbat  is,  prices  as  low  as  possible, 
and  the  dollar  able  to  command  more  and  more  of  what  each  has  to  buy — and  would 
be  injured  by  a  rise  in  prices — that  is,  poorer  money,  or  a  depreciation  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  And,  since  prices  change  promptly,  and  public  salaries  and 
wages  but  slowly,  then  if  money  is  made  poorer,  that  is,  if  prices  rise,  it  will  be 
years  before  salaries  and  wages  change,  and  meanwhile  what  each  receives  will  buy 
less  and  less.  On  the  other  hand,  and  for  the  same  reason,  if  money  is  made 
l)etter— that  is,  if  prices  fall — for  years  to  come  the  same  nominal  salary  or  wagea 
will  buy  more  and  more  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  example  given  is  extreme,  but  typical,  as  on  reflection  every  wage  earner 
will  admit.  If  he  will  look  over  his  butcher's  and  grocer's  bills,  he  will  flnd  prices- 
changing  from  week  to  week,  thus  showing,  not  indeed  that  the  general  value  of 
money  is  thus  fluctuating  (for  factors  of  temporary  demand  and  supply  may  inter* 
vene),  but  that  retail  prices,  though  less  frequently  changed  than  wholesale  prices,  are 
sensitive,  and  promptly  respond  to  any  change  in  the  value  of  money— that  is,  prices 
will  be  promptly  lower  if  the  money  is  made  better,  and  promptly  higher  if  the  money 
is  made  poorer. 

Now,  take  the  wages  of  labor.  Let  each  consider  the  wages  paid  in  his  own 
and  other  occupations  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  They  change  sometimes,  indeed  ; 
but  how  rarely  and  how  hardly.  Qnce  or  twice  in  a  year,  once  in  two  or  three 
years — such  is  the  comparative  rarity  of  wage  changes — in  large  measure  changing 
only  after  a  strike,  or  lockout,  or  a  series  of  conferences  after  long  hardship  and 
dissatisfaction  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  result  is  plain.  The  prices  of  what  wage  earners  have  to  buy  respond  far  more 
promptly  to  changes  in  the  quality  of  money  than  do  wages— the  prices  at  which  labor 
is  sold.  Hence,  whenever  money  is  getting  better,  though  nominal  wages  may  tend  to 
decrease,  wage  earners  are  constantly  getting  more  goods  in  exchange  for  the  money  they 
actually  get  for  their  labor ;  and  whenever  money  is  getting  poorer,  though  nominal 
wages  may  tend  to  increase,  wage  earners  are  constantly  getting  less  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  in  return  for  the  wages  they  receive.  Approcialloii  of  the  dol- 
lar In  ivhieh  i¥age§  are  paid,  and  consequently  lower  prices.  Is, 
therefore,  constantly  and  certainly  to  the  ad¥anta§re  of  the  wskge 
earner.  Depreciation  of  the  dollar,  and  consequently  higher 
prices.  Is  always  and  certainly  to  his  damage. 

EXPERIENCE. 

Up  to  this  point  only  the  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  has  been  considered.  The 
constant  comparison  of  the  United  States  with  silver-using  countries  demands  a  thor- 
ough consideration  of  the  reasons  for  this  comparison.  It  is  insisted  that  the  gold-stan- 
dard countries  have  crippled  themselves  and  enabled  the  countries  having  silver  money 
standards  to  secure  an  increased  share  in  the  trade  of  silver-using  nations.  Not  only 
this,  but  it  is  asserted  that,  while  gold -standard  countries  have  been  in  a  depressed  com- 
mercial condition,  silver-standard  countries  have  been  enjoying  increased  export  trade,, 
prosperity  in  manufacturing  and  increase  of  facilities  for  developing  their  commerce. 
And  the  statements  made  do  not  stop  at  this.  The  wages  of  those  engaged  in  the  indus- 
tries of  silver  countries  are  said  to  have  increased  or  remained  where  they  were.  At  the 
same  time,  the  cost  of  production  having  been  reduced,  in  comparison  with  gold-using 
nations,  it  is  claimed  that  their  manufacturers  are  thus  enabled  to  underaoU-thr  «6kL 
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nations  in  the  markets  of  the  East  In  fact,  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  silver- 
standard  countri.'S  is  said  to  have  been  bettered  by  the  continuous  use  of  silver,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  world,  being  on  a  gold  standard,  is  made  to  serve  them,  and 
silver-Stan. lard  countries  have  usurped  the  position  of  the  western  nations  in  the 
commerce  of  the  East.    All  this  is  very  "  important,  if  true."    But  is  it  true  ? 

Granting,  for  the  time  being,  that  popular  conditions  in  countries  using  silver  have 
improved,  What  of  it  ?  Is  there  a  silver  country  in  existence  that  is  now  on  as  high  a 
plane  of  civilization  as  is  that  generally  prevalent  in  gold  countries  ?  Are  not  the  wage 
earners,  the  laboring  population  of  the  gold  nations  better  cared  for,  better  clothed  and 
fed  and  possessed  of  more  comforts  than  the  working  men  of  the  silver  countries  ?  Xo 
one  disputes  this. 

If  the  issue  between  a  gold  standard  or  a  silver  one  is  to  be  settled  by  a  comparison 
of  the  condition  of  wage  earners,  working  respectively  under  one  or  the  other,  preference 
must  be  given  to  the  gold  standard,  just  as  certainly  as  the  conditions  of  lal)or  are  better 
in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  than  in  Mexico,  India  and  China, 

But,  in  all  fairness,  we  must  admit  this  betterment  of  conditions  in  gold-standard 
countries  is  not  so  much  the  consequence  of  the  use  of  a  gold  standard  as  of  the 
general  development  of  what  we  call  civilization,  of  which  the  use  of  a  gold-standard 
is  rather  a  symptom  than  a  cause.  Other  things  remaining  the  same,  no  one  will 
claim  that  the  adoption  of  a  silver  standard  by  the  United  States  would  reduce  us  to 
barbarism,  or  that  any  use  of  a  gold  standard  by  Oliina  would  alone  raise  her  civiliza- 
tion to  the  level  of  that  of  the  United  States.  But  what  has  been  the  experience  in 
both  civilized  and  uncivilized  countries  as  to  the  results  of  appreciation  and  deprecia- 
tion in  their  standards  ? 

Naturally  in  different  countries,  and  even  in  the  same  country  at  the  same  time, 
the  quality  of  the  money  has  not  always  been  the  same.  How  has  the  wage  earner 
fared  pending  changes  ?  Has  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  made  him  better  off, 
or  has  he  been  injured  ?  Theoretically,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  answer. 
Practically,  many  questions  have  been  raised  concerning  the  evidence. 

United  States. 

The  history  of  the  United  Strftes  probably  offers  better  facilities  for  tracing  the 
effect  of  a  currency  on  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earner  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 
Statistics  here  have  been  more  carefully  compiled.  More  than  that,  the  history  of  the 
country  has  been  a  continued  experiment  with  money  standards ;  so  that  the  United 
States,  as  colonies  and  a  nation,  has  tested  nearly  every  phase  of  the  Money  Question. 

The  Civil  War  and  its  accompanying  phenomena  offer  better  advantages  for  in 
vestiiration  than  any  other  period.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation  brouj^ht  about  a  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  the  money  in  circulation. 
The  first  issue  of  legal-tender  notes  caused  great  uneasiness,  the  currency  was  inflated, 
the  standard  depreciated  and  prices  advanced  at  once. 

This  depreciation  was  extreme  in  1836,  continued  for  a  year  longer  at  a  high  rate 
and  then  irra^^ularly  diminished,  disappearing  January  1,  1S79,  when  the  government 
resumed  specie  payments.  Generally  speaking,  1862-6,  inclusive,  was  a  period  of  great 
and  on  the  whole  increasing  depreciation,  186^95  a  period  of  irregular  appreciation. 
We  have  thus  thoroughly  tried  both.  Statistics  are  ample  from  which  their  results 
can  be  shown.     What  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  experience  ? 

If  we  take  the  average  nominal  wages  paid  to  wage-earners  in  the  leading  occupa- 
tions in  1360  as  an  arbitrary  normal  100  per  cent,  for  nominal  wages ;  and  let  the 
amount  of  the  leading  necessaries  of  life  that  could  be  purchased  in  1860  by  the 
wages  then  paid  be  represented  by  an  arbitrary  100  per  cent,  for  the  purchasing  power 
of  wages,  then  by  comparing  the  average  nominal  wages  paid  at  any  given  period 
with  the  price  at  that  period  of  the  given  amount  of  necessariea,  we  get  the  purchasmg 
power  of  wages  at  that  time  when  compared  with  1860. 
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Table  of  Wages,  Prices  and  Parchasing  Power  in  the  United  States,  1860-1891. 
[Aldrlch's  Senate  Report,  Part  I.,  pp.  18,  93.] 


Tsar. 

Currency  ' 

Currency 

Purchasing 

1     Year. 

Currency 

Currency 

Purchasing 

WAGsa.     j 

Prickb. 

Power.      1 

Wages. 

Prices. 

POWRR 

1860 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

i      1876 

151.4 

116.5 

131.0 

1801 

100.7 

95.9 

105.0 

1877 

143.8 

109.4 

131  4 

isr.2 

103.7 

102.8 

100.8 

1      1878 

140.9 

103.1 

136  6 

ISO) 

118.8 

122  1 

97.3 

1879 

139.4 

96.6 

144.3 

1801 

184.0 

149.4 

89  7 

1880 

143.0 

103.4 

137.  G 

1  :^0.-| 

148.6 

190.7 

77.9 

;      1881 

150.7 

105.8 

142.4 

1860 

155.6 

160.2 

97.1 

1      1882 

152.9 

106.3 

14S.8 

18(}7 

164.0 

145.2 

112.9 

1883 

159.2 

104.5 

152. a 

1868 

164.9 

150.7 

109.4 

1      1884 

i:»6  I 

101  8 

152.  a 

1869 

167.4 

135.9 

128.2 

1885 

156.9 

95.4 

163.4 

1870 

167.1 

130.4 

128.1 

,      1886 

156.8 

95.5 

163.2 

1871 

166.4 

124.8 

133.3 

1887 

156.6 

96.2 

162.7 

I87i 

167.1 

122.2 

136.7 

'      1888 

157.9 

97.4 

162.1 

1773 

166.1 

119  9 

138.5 

■      1889 

162.9 

99.0 

164.5 

1874 

162.5 

120.5 

134.8 

1      1890 

168.2 

95.7 

175.7 

1875 

158.0 

119.8 

131.0 

,      1891 

1 

168.6 

dr.  i 

175.4 

Applying  this  test  we  find  that  for  1861  average  wages  had  risen  above  those  of 
I860,  so  that  their  nominal  rale  averaged  10  ).7  per  cent,  instead  of  100  per  cent.  Prices, 
however,  fell  to  95.9.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  shock  the  various  industries 
received  by  the  opening  of  the  war.  But  they  were  not  long  in  recovering.  With 
the  beginning  of  1862  our  currency  became  materially  and  increasingly  depreciated. 
In  1862  prices  passed  those  of  1860  and  reached  an  average  of  102.8.  The  purchasing^ 
power  of  wages  in  1861  was  105  per  cent,  of  that  of  1860 ;  but  in  1862,  when  the 
legal  tender  money  began  to  get  in  its  work,  the  average  purchasing  power  was  100.8. 
That  is,  although  the  wage  earner  was  getting  much  higher  nominal  wages,  he  had 
actually  been  docked  ^^^  of  the  wages  he  had  received  one  year  before.  For  1863  the 
corresponding  figures  were  118.8  per  cent,  for  wages,  and  122.1  per  cent,  for  prices. 
This  gives  a  purchasing  power  of  97.3  per  cent.  The  wage  earners  nominal  wages 
were  higher  than  ever,  but  he  was  actually  making  less  than  in  1860.  In  1864  the  figures 
were  134  per  cent.,  149  per  cent.,  89.7  per  cent.;  and  for  18S5,  148.6  per  cent.,  1C0.7  per 
cent.,  77.9  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  result  was  just  what,  as  explained  above, 
might  have  been  expected.  'Depreciation  in  our  currency  standard  had  caused  a  rise 
in  both  prices  and  wages ;  but  prices  had  risen  so  much  faster  than  wages  that  tne 
wage-earner  had  been  forced  to  work  for  less  and  less  every  year,  until  in  1865  he 
was  working  for  le.ss  than  four-fifths  of  what  he  had  received  in  1860. 

Meantime,  the  contractor,  speculator  and  gambler  were  reaping  the  benefits  sup- 
posed to  be  inherent  in  such  a  money.  A  few  of  the  manufacturers  were  growing 
rich,  and,  as  there  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  money  and  apparent  high  wages,  the  idea, 
that  the  North  was  growing  rich  came  quite  naturally.  In  reality  the  apparent  pros, 
perity  was  in  large  measure  simply  a  display,  in  lavish  use,  of  a  part  of  the  fir 
greater  sums  we  were  then  borrowing  and  ever  sinca  have  been  paying,  and  the 
diversion  to  showy  expenditure,  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  few,  of  a  pitifully- 
great  and  increasing  proportion  of  what  ought  to  have  been  the  savings  of  the  poor. 
The  fellows  on  top  made  all  the  show,  and  did  most  of  the  talking,  while  the  wage- 
earners  labored  on,  hoping  for  better  things. 
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From  1865  on  we  had,  generally  speaking,  continuous,  though  irregular  apprecia- 
tion of  our  currency  stanaard,  first  by  the  approach  toward  resumption  of  specie 
payments  which  took  place  in  1879 ;  and  then  by  the  increase  since  then  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold,  which  has  been  our  standard  since  1879.  What  was  the 
result  to  the  wage-earner  ? 

Using  the  same  normal,  that  of  1860,  the  figures  for  1870  were  167.1  per  cent., 
130.4  per  cent,  and  128.1  per  cent. ;  that  is,  though  his  nominal  wages  had  not  risen 
flince  1885  be  could  buy  with  them  five-eighths  more  than  then  and  even  one-quarter 
more  than  in  1860.  In  1880  the  figures  were  148  per  cent.,  103.4  per  cent,  144.3  per 
cent. ;  that  is,  though  wages  had  fallen  in  nominal  amount  one-ninth  below  those 
paid  in  1875,  their  purchasing  power  was  greater  than  ever  and  44  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  1860.  And  in  1890  the  figures  were  nominal  wages,  168.3  per  cent,  of  those 
paid  in  1860 ;  prices  93.7  per  cent,  of  those  current  in  1860 ;  the  purchasing  power 
ot  the  wages  actually  received  in  1890  being  thus  threenjuarters  more  than  those 
actually  received  in  1860. 

The  table  on  page  892  shows  the  figures  for  each  year ;  and  it  only  remains  to  en II 
the  attention  of  the  wage-earners  to  what  they  already  know  better  than  any  one 
else — ^the  fact  that  if  they  take  the  daily  wages  they  are  now  receiving,  they  can  buy 
more  at  the  low  prices  now  prevailing  than  at  any  previous  time.  In  this  country, 
since  1865,  the  wage-earner  has  received  his  pay  in  money  which  has,  on  the  whole, 
steadily  appreciated  in  value,  so  that  the  purchasing  power  of  his  wages  has  nearly 
doubled,  while  interest  on  capital  averages  scarcely  half  what  it  was. 

With  such  a  history  and  such  an  experience  before  him,  he  must  be  a  foolish  man 
indeed  who  desires  to  lower  the  quality  of  our  money.  It  is  not  meant  to  suggest  that 
the  wage-earner  should  be  oatisfled,  or  that  he  should  not  strive  for  even  a  greater 
share  of  what,  in  co-operation  with  capital,  he  produces.  He  has  as  good  a  right  to 
plan  and  combine  toward  that  end  as  has  the  capitalist  to  increase  his  profits.  It  is 
under  an  appreciating  currency  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished.  Does  he  want 
to  change  this  experiment  for  the  one  which  immediately  preceded  it —during  which, 
after  the  four  years  1862-5,  under  a  depreciating  currency,  he  found  himself,  though 
with  nominally  high  wages,  working  for  only  three-fourths  the  power  to  purchase  that 
he  had  previously  had  ? 

The  history  of  finance  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  gives  one 
side  of  possible  changes  in  quality—the  detriment  to  wage-earners  of  depreciating 
money  and  the  advantage  that  has  come  to  wage-earners  from  appreciation  of  our  cur- 
rency standard.  It  is  now  proposed  by  an  organized  party  and  an  irresponsible  follow- 
ing to  bring  about  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  thus  allow  the  country  to  experience 
a  depreciated  standard^that  of  silver.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  attention  be  directed 
to  those  countries  which  have  tried  that  experiment  and  are  at  present  using  silver  as  a 
basis  for  their  currency.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  wage-earners  ?  Are  they  better 
off  than  those  of  gold-standard  countries  ?  Have  they  been  helped  by  the  depreciation 
their  currency  has  suffered  ?  What  has  been  the  actual  experience  of  Japan,  China, 
India  and  Mexico  ? 

Japan. 

BuTuig  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  Japan  has  undergone  an  almost  complete  revo- 
tution.  A  study  of  this  transition  period  is  BufiScient  to  invalidate  the  claim  that  she  has 
prospered  because  of  a  silver  currency.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  at  once  seen 
causes  sufficient  to  have  enabled  her  to  prosper,  despite  it  The  government  of  the 
eouptry  has  changed  from  a  feudal  state  to  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Old  limitations 
and  restrictions  have  been  done  away  with,  and  Japan  has  entered  the  lists  as  a  modern 
nation ;  so  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  there  were  not  some  evidences  of 
a  quickened  development  in  the  commerce  and  business  of  the  country.  This  is  the 
view  of  CJonsul  General  M.  W..  Mclvor  in  a  recent  report,  in  which  he  says :  "  Within 
verv  recent  years  Japan,  realizing  that  she  has  a  population  fitted  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  skfil  in  the  technical  manufacturing  arts,  and  that  such  labor  can  be 
obtained  here  at  a  lower  price  than  in  any  other  country,  has  evidenced  her  determina- 
tion to  manufacture,  not  only  for  internal  consumption,  but  for  a  broader  market,  and  is 
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beginning  to  demand  foreign  raw  material.  She  is  aided  in  this  undertaking  by  the 
fact  there  is  no  protection  of  foreign  patents,  and.  her  artisans  being  quick  to  imitate, 
she  can  successfully  copy  the  best  mechanical  appliances  of  the  countries  of  the  globe, 
and  can  in  this  way  produce  a  machine  which,  for  given  work,  often  excels  any  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  This  development  of  the  various  manufacturing  arts  is,  we  may 
say,  still  in  the  initiatory  period  ;  but  the  cotton  fabric  industry  has  undoubtedly  passed 
beyond  that  stage,  and  Japan  is  to-day  not  only  supplying  her  home  consumption,  but 
ig  shipping  cotton  fabrics  abroad." 

This  report,  coming  as  it  does  from  such  a  reliable  authority,  and  at  a  time  whea 
statements  erroneous  and  otherwise  are  being  made  concerning  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  is  particularly  "  apropos."  Japan's  advantage  over  India,  China  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  competition  for  the  trade  of  the  East  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the 
low  price  of  labor  and  the  free  use  of  the  very  best  and  latest  patents  without  the  pay- 
ment of  royalties.  The  manufacturing  cost  in  India  is  1^  cents,  while  in  Japan  the 
cost  is  only  ^  cents  per  yaitl  for  cotton  cloth.  With  such  a  difference  as  this,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Japan  has  succeeded  in  securing  a  place  in  the  world's  markets. 
The  increase  in  cotton  mills  in  thirty  years  has  been  very  large.  In  1863  there  was  one 
cotton  mill  in  Japan ;  in  1893  there  were  46.  The  number  of  spindles  during  that 
time  increased  from  5,456  to  600,000,  while  the  output  in  1892  amounted  to  82,476,90ft 
yaras.  This  is  all  very  well  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer.  He  profits  by 
low  wages  and  the  high  purchasing  power  of  foreign  money  in  silver-using  Japan. 

But  how  about  the  wage  earner  ?  The  standard  of  living  in  Japan  is  very  low. 
Six-tenths  of  the  population  do  not  earn  $10  per  month.  Mr.  E.  J.  Smithers,  Con- 
sul at  Hiogo,  says  in  the  June,  1894,  Consular  Report,  that  the  only  obstacle  to  the  intro- 
duction of  American  flour  is  that  the  Japanese  are  to  poor  to  buy  it.  This  sentence 
gives  an  idea  of  the  wage  earner's  condition.  The  money  in  which  his  wages  are  paid, 
being  measured  by  a  silver  standard,  has  steadily  shrunk  in  value  during  the  last  few 
years. 

Prices  in  Japan.* 
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RIpo   kokn  t . . 

87 
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87 
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«18 
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18  46 
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5 
5 
2 
14 
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9 
9 
90 

IS 
05 
45 
06 
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80 
77 
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7  90 
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7 
6 
6 
1 

14 
26 
10 
12 
19 

06 
81 
47 
84 
08 
77 
02 
81 
78 

18  88 

2« 

2  90 

78 

7  71 

14  7i 
6  61 
704 

10  85 

68  per  cent. 

Wheftt  koku 

88*^  " 

89       •* 

Salt         "    

Sake       **    

90       " 
9       " 

Tea  caddiefl. 

9       " 

gffgftr    k^ka . . , 

16.8S  " 

Tobacco   '♦    

Cotton      '*    

48.06  ** 
.26  •• 

*18th  Statistics  of  Imperial  Bureau,  p.  602.  t  Eoka  =  4.96  ba.,  or  179  lbs. 

Wages  on  the  whole  have  not  advanced  as  rapidly  nor  as  much  as  prices.  la 
1891  the  carpenter  received  16i  cents  (28  sen  and  1  p.)  per  day,  while  in  18W  he  received 
17^  cents (31  sen  and  6  p.)  per  day —a  gain  of  12.8  per  cent  in  the  four  years.  If  data  could 
be  secured  for  1889  the  advance  would  be  still  greater.  The  wages  of  the  pottery  maker, 
teamaker,  foreign'  dressmaker  and  the  cotton  spinner  have  advanced  the  most.  The 
percentage  of  gain  in  the  wages  of  the  carpenter,  painter,  power,  farmer  and  coolie  hav^ 
been  llj,  llj,  12f,  2^,  10}  per  cent,  respectively  for  the  four  years.  Policemen  get 
from  $4.50  to  $8.25  per  month  ;  teachers  in  government  primary  positions  from  $6.5(^ 
to  $19  per  month  ;  clerks  in  post-offices,  custom-house  officers  and  similar  poaitiona 
receive  from  $4.50  to  $88  per  month  ;  teachers  in  boy/s  high  schools,  from  $8  to  $40> 
per  month.     These  salaries  are  reduced  to  the  basis  of  our  own  money. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  comparison  of  prices  and  wages  that  in  nearly  every 
ease  food  products  have  risen  faster  than  wages.  This  is  especially  true  of  rice, 
beans  and  wheat,  the  principal  food  staples  of  Japan.    The  increase  in  wages  has  been 
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sometbiDg  like  14  per  cent,  throughout  the  country,  while  the  advance  in  the  principal 
staples  has  been  28  per  cent.  Since  1889  the  wages  of  the  farmer  have  advanced  about 
8  per  cent  Rice,  the  principal  article  of  food  has  gone  up  62  per  cent.,  while  wheat 
and  beans  have  each  increased  86  and  89  per  cent,  in  their  price.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  fanner  is  in  a  bad  situation.  Other  occupations  have  received  a  somewhat 
larger  increase,  but  none  of  them  equal  the  advances  in  prices. 

At  present  Japan  is  a  good  place  for  the  manufacturer.  Qto\d  will  buy  more  now 
than  at  any  other  time  ;  wages  are  low,  and,  taken  all  in  all,  textile  products  can  be  manu- 
factured ana  sold  to  advantage  in  competition  with  those  of  Great  Britain  or  India.  But 
the  rest  of  the  people  have  nothing  to  be  thankful  for.  Japan  is  now  repeating  our  ex- 
perience of  1832-65.  Her  currency  has  steadily  depreciated  for  the  last  few  years,  not,  to 
be  sure,  from  lack  of  credit,  but  from  the  fact  that  she  uses  silver  as  a  standard. 
Changed  political  conditions  and  the  late  war  have  given  an  extraordinary  stimulus 
to  her  manufacturers.  Her  manufacturing  employers  are  prospering  as  never  before, 
paying  low  wages,  selling  in  an  eager  market — ^stimulated  by  the  steady  stream  of  extra- 
ordinary government  expediture  of  borrowed  money  which  future  generations  will  have 
to  p^y.  Meanwhile  the  Japanese  laborer  gets  for  his  wages  even  less  of  food  and 
clothing  than  in  former  times. 

China. 

China,  directly  across  the  sea  from  Japan,  .has  had  a  somewhat  different  story. 
There  has  been  no  such  awakening  as  in  Japan.  The  mode  of  living,  the  manner  of 
dres.>ing,  the  methods  ( f  agriculture,  are  the  same  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  China 
is  a  hermit  nation,  and,  living  apart  as  she  does,  the  effect  of  depreciation  of  her 
money,  when  compared  with  the  world's  standard,  is  not  felt  to  any  great  degree.  The 
commercial  money  of  China  is  silver,  although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  gold  in  the 
country,  and  the  great  mass  of  petty  trading  is  carried  on  with  copper  **cash."  But 
China  as  a  whole  buys  more  than  she  sells,  and  uses  her  gold  to  pay  for  the  goods. 
Imports  have  been  greater  than  exports  for  several  years.  From  1882  to  1892  the 
imports  amounted  to  $411,198,780  (56,828,600  O.  H.  taels)  in  merchandise  and  $788,- 
650  (1,005,000  H.  taels)  in  treasure.  The  exports  amounted  to  $887,698,620  (581,- 
094,000  H.  taels)  in  merchandise  and  $21,547,000  (29,517.000  H.  taels)  in  treasure 
Ajb  long  as  China  continues  to  buy  heavily  in  the  markets  of  the  world  it  is  not  likely 
that  her  money  will  depreciate  at  home.  China's  ability  to  absorb  silver  depends  upon 
the  preponderance  of  exports  over  imports.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  not  likely 
that  she  will  continue  to  import  silver,  and  her  imports  are  now  largely  paid  for  in 
gold.  « 

Since  there  has  been  no  great  influx  of  silver  into  China— and  China  has  never  had 
much  silver— there  has  been  little  chance  of  any  great  change  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
tier  silver  money.  Although  wages,  rent  and  taxes  remain  unaltered,  still  gold  will 
buy  more  than  it  would  before.  In  1893,  four  shillings  in  gold  would  buy  what  it  for- 
merly took  6s.  6d.  to  purchase.  In  other  words,  }|60  in  gold  will  do  what  formerly  re- 
quired $100.  Gold,  however,  is  used  in  payment  for  imports,  while  silver  and  copper 
remain  the  money  of  the  people.  Wages  are  very  low ;  skilled  workmen  only  getting 
from  10  to  80  cents  per  day,  while  unskilled  laborers  sell  their  strength  for  5  to  10  cents 
per  day  (as  computed  in  silver). 

In  the  case  of  China,  the  depreciation  of  silver  has  had  therefore  but  little  effect 
upon  her  masses.    But  it  has  not  raised  the  nominal  wages  of  the  working  classes. 

India. 

India's  development  has  tended  to  raise  local  prices.  The  competiton  for  her  ex- 
ports, the  importation  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,000  in  80  years,  and 
the  opening  of  railroads  to  the  interior  have  all  tended  to  raise  prices.  But  notwith- 
standing India's  development,  she  has  suffered  grievously  by  the  depreciation  of  silver. 
Our  silver  ad'Vi^cates,  however,  cannot  deny  that  wages  have  fallen  and  prices  risen  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  burden  of  her  laboring  classes  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
Indian  Commission  in  its  report  for  1892  says  on  page  462  :  ''The  fact  that  wages  and 
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**  all  prices  do  not  rise  to  the  same  extent  enable  the  producer  of  tea,  for  instance,  to 
**  make  a  temporary  gain  at  the  expense  of  employees  and  of  those  to  whom  he  has  to 
*'  make  fixed  money  payments.  This  profit  is  usually  only  temporary,  since  with  the 
*•  depreciation  of  ihe  standard,  all  wages  and  prices  tend  to  rise,  and  when  the  rise  is 
**  completed  the  profit  disappears.  If  the  profits  should  happen  to  be  considerable,  and 
**  should  last  a  longtime,  it  supplies  an  unnatural  and  temporary  stimulus  1o  trade  which 
*'  leads  to  overproduction  and  consequent  reaction." 

It  is  measurably  true  in  India,  as  everywhere  else,  that  wages  and  prices  tend  in 
the  long  run  to  adjust  themselves  to  each  other.  But  what  is  the  immediate  conse- 
quence ?  Given,  as  in  India,  the  case  of  a  depreciating  standard,  and  who  suffers  dur- 
ing the  years  or  decades  of  adjustment  ?  The  result  proves  to  be  the  same  here  as 
elsewhere.     It  is  labor  that  pays  for  the  changes. 

In  fifteen  of  the  twenty-three  provinces  given  in  the  tables  of  the  Finauce  department 
of  the  British  India  Government  wages  have  fallen  during  the  last  seven  years.  In  five 
provinces  wages  have  remained  the  same,  and  in  four  instances  wages  have  advanced. 
In  eight  provinces  agricultural  labor  has  advanced,  and  in  eleven  the  price  of  skilled 
labor  has  gone  up.  In  Patna,  Cawnpore,  Delhi  and  Karachi  the  wages  of  both  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor  have  fallen.  In  Patna  and  Oawnpore  the  price  of  all  grains  has 
risen,  but  in  Delhi  the  price  of  wheat,  barley  and  grain  has  risen,  while  in  Karchi  barja 
alone  has  not  advanced.  In  these  provinces,  the  condition  of  the  working  class  in 
1693  was  decidedly  worse  than  in  1878.  The  greatest  advance  in  wages  took  place  in 
Rangpur,  Rawalpindi,  Raipur  and  Madras.  In  Rangpur  during  the  last  seven  years  the 
skilled  laborer  has  received  an  increase  of  65.8  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  unskilled  laborer  lost  6.67  per  cent,  in  his  wages,  while  rice  and  wheat  advanced 
46.6  per  cent,  and  89.4  per  cent.  In  Rawalpindi  the  same  thing  took  place,  the  skilled 
laborer  getting  58  per  cent,  increase  in  his  wages  and  the  unskilled  laborer  getting  .9 
per  cent.  less.  Prices  in  this  province  advanced  from  2  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.,  wheat 
and  barja  being  quoted  at  17.6  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent.  In  Raipur  the  case  was 
reversed  ;  there  the  laborer  got  an  advance  of  29.7  per  cent,  and  the  skilled  laborer  lost 
17.1  percent.  The  price  of  wheat  went  up  88  percent,  and  rice  13  per  cent.,  so  that 
the  working  class  in  this  province  was  injured  by  the  change.  One  more  example,  that 
of  Madras,  will  suffice.  In  this  province  the  wages  of  the  laborer  increased  11.4  per 
cent.,  and  of  the  skilled  laborer,  48.1  per  cent.  Prices,  however,  kept  pace,  rice,  barja 
and  raga  going  up  28,  88.9  and  49.8  per  cent. 

In  the  forty-six  different  quotations  of  wages  in  the  twenty  three  provinces  of 
India  the  purchasing  power  in  thirty-five  cases  has  decreased.  This  diminution  has 
been  as  great  as  48  per  cent,  in  Salem,  and  as  small  as  1.6  per  cent,  in  Jubbulpoie.  In 
every  province  except  two  the  average  price  of  grains  has  increased,  the  increase 
varying  from  18  per  cent,  to  52  per  cent.  The  figures  given  in  the  table  arc  from  the 
statistics  of  the  India  government.  Although  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  their 
absolute  correctness,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  relative  value.  They  sliow 
the  conditions  in  India  as  they  exist. 

Table  of  Prices  and  Wages  in  India,  1886-98. 
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10  7 
12.7 

...1 

Laborer 

Skilled 

110 
133 

106.6 
114.6 

i3.e 

»1.1 

Fyzabad  

99 
1  9 
107 

98 

86 

118.8 
180 
127 
104.0 
99.0 

13.9 
.7 
18.7 
12.4 
13.2 

■11.8 

1 
1 
-  8.2 

'  LaboreT 

SkUIed 

70 
,05 

70 
106 

.... 

10.0 
10.6 

Mecrot 

134 
182 
183 
120 
114 
117 
181 
127 
121 
108 

188 

187.0 

146 

182.0 

121 

11.3 
4.2 
9.0 

10.6 
0.1 

Lnborer.  ..  ;      122 
Skilled 1      I'ZH 

1 

122 
140.0 

isii 

8.9 

Delphi 

126.0 

187.0 

146 

13.2.0 

121 

8.2 

9.6 
12 

-  9.7 

Laborer 

Skilled 

108 
125 

100 
121 

a.9 

3.$8 

11.5 
11.8 

Amntaar 

Wheat, 

Jawar  . 

Bajra. 

Barley. 

Gram.. 

Wheat. 

Jawar . 

Bajra.. 

Barley . 

Gram.. 

Wheat. 

Jawar. 

Bajra.. 

Barley. 

Gram  . 

182 
163 
178 
148 
120 

109 
114 

lie 

97 
118 

106.8 

198 

208.8 

171.0 

188.6 

188  8 

110.8 

140 

no 

127.8 

17.0 

18.4 

17.5 

20 

15.6 

17.8 

Laborer.  ... 
Skilled 

1 

110 
114 

117 
114 

0.4 

9.T 
14.1 

Bawalpiodi . . 

22.3 
2 

20.0 
19.5 
12.0 

16.4 

Laborer 

SkUled 

110 
118 

116 
187 

.9 

68.5 

14.1 

87.8 

Karachi 

182 
182 
152 
180 
93 

142  3 
141  0 
150.0 
143.3 
101.8 
100.8 
980 
97.3 

7.0 
7.2 

5.5 
48.6 
10.1 

9.8 

•  6.0 

.  Laborer 

Skilled 

121 
150 

120 
136.0 

.9 

0.5 
17.4 

Bdgaum  .... 

Wheat. 

Jawar. 

Bajra. 

Wheat. 

Jawar . 

Bajra.. 

Wheat. 
Jawar. 
Bajra.. 
Wheat. 
Jawar. . 
Bajm. 
Wheat. 
Jawar . 
Gram.. 
Rice.... 
Wheal. 
Jawar  . 
Gram.. 
Wheat. 
Gra'n.. 
Rice.... 

71 

85 
89 
188 
IM 
152 
116 
114 
118 

(•' 

;  Laborer 

SkUled 

86 
84 

89 
78.0 

3.6 
0.5 

14.5 

»4.8 

AlimadDAger . 

1S2 

154.0 

145.8 

11  8 

.4 

4.4 

}•• 

Laborer 

,  Skilled 

100    1    160 
134    {     1253 

"%,h 

8.0 

BomlM^ 

128.8 
184.0 
122 

10.0 
18.1 
8.4 

10.7 

'  Laborer.    . 
1  Skilled 

108 
123 

122 
92 

117 
95 

18.4 

0.9 

3aj> 

Abmadabad. 

liO 
1«0 
127 

121 

122.3 

122 

4.8 

5.e 

8.9 

f" 

!  Laborer 

1  Skilled 

108 
90 

8.8 
6.6 

10.8 
7.4 

Jabbalpore . 

120 
186 
112 
147 
127 
188 
107 

141 

143.8 

122.8 

11.9 
6.4 
9.2 

.  8.8 

Laborer 

1  Skilled 

90 
80 

99.0 
8S 

10.0 
8.7 

li 

l^agpur 

150 
150.8 
149.0 
118 

2.0 

S8.1 

8.4 

6.6 

-  9.8 
tl8.6 

Laborer 

Skilled 

84          80.0 
126        125 

3.1 

6.1 
8.9 

Ralpar 

191 
187 
210 

99 

84 
106 
104 
119 

90 
107 
102 
1'^ 

90 
101 
102 

264 

194.6 

289 

38.0 
4.1 
18  8 

,  Laborer 

■  Skilled 

1 

188        179 
108    ;      89.8 

29.7 
17.1 

9.8 
30.1 

Biliary 

Rice... 
Jawar.. 
Bajra.. 
Raga  .. 

127.3 

110.8 

140 

155.8 

153 

120.0 

143.8 

151.0 

28.6 
88.4 
883 
49.8 

87.4 

1  Laborer 

Skilled 

126    j    148  6 
100    1    124.6 

17.9 
24.0 

14.9 

0.3 

tladraa 

Rice . . . 
\nieat. 
Bajra.. 
Raga... 
Rice... 
Wheat 
Bajra.. 
Raga... 

Rice... 

28.6 
840 
83.9 
48.6 

36  2 

52.8 

J 

Laboivr 

S.v.lkd 

92 

97 

102.0 
144.3 

11.4 
48.7 

19.A 

0.1 

Sal.m 

100 
164 
148 
154.0 

117 

86 
82.2 
41.0 
61.0 

Laborer 

Skilled 

141         144.3 

lOJ          88.6 

2.3 
13.4 

33. 
43.5 

Hanguon 

100 

">-«    10-    ^te:;;:: 

127         10S8 
74          80.3 

14.7 

8.6 

1.3 

Toimgoo. . . . 

Rice... 

281 

820.0 

*•»     *•»  \\^^^:::: 

92    1      95.3 
210    1    141  8 

3a.7 

8.4 

ao.5 

Authority— "  Prices  and  Wagea  in  India/'  Statistical  Department  of  the  Indian  Department  of  FinanoQ 
And  Commerce,  1804,  pp.  162-1  rc,  290-295.    Figaros  la  bold  faced  type  indicate  decrease. 
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On  the  whole  there  has  heen  an  equalizin^^  tendency  at  work  in  InduL.  The 
decliQe  in  silver  has  caused  a  rise  in  prices,  and  also  in  most  provinces  a  rise  in  wa^res. 
fiut  the  la.ter  is  so  much  slower  than  the  former  in  its  readjustmeat  that  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  people  will  get  on  as  comfortable  basis  U3  before.  The  Herschell 
report  estimates  thuf  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  since  1878  have  risen  6  per  cent, 
grooms  8  per  cent,  and  ordinary  mechanics  16  per  cent.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  such 
general  percentage  can  be  given.  India  may  have  increased  her  exports,  and  thus  have 
secured  sufficient  additional  demand  for  labor  to  compensate  for  the  injury  done  to  her 
working  population  by  the  decline  in  her  money  standard  ;  bvi  this  increase  is  mainly 
in  her  exports  to  sHner-iising  countries^  and  plainly  the  result  of  industrial  development^ 
not  of  money  depreciation. 

Mexico. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  manufacturing  in  Mexico  has  increased  since  the  fall  in 
the  price  in  silver.  Mexico  has  been  forced,  by  the  high  rate  of  foreign  exchange  and 
the  fact  that  wliat  she  buys  must  be  paid  for  in  gold,  or  by  exports,  to  develop  a  new  side 
of  her  industries.  It  ii  not  that  she  is  doing  more,  but  rather  that  the  principal  prod- 
uct of  her  soil  will  not  buy  one-third  as  much  as  it  did  before  the  fall  in  its  price.  In 
other  words,  her  oftier  resources  are  being  drained  to  make  up  for  the  fall  in  price  of 
stiver.  Formerly  Mexico  paid  her  obligations  in  silver ;  she  now  pays  them  largely 
in  agricultural  products  and  gold.  Mexico's  trade  is  really  no  more  extended  tlian  it 
was  before  ;  but  instead  of  her  exports  consisting  of  silver  dollars  they  now  oonsist  of 
products  either  raised  or  made  in  the  country.  The  last  six  months  of  the  calendar 
year  1894  shows  a  diminution  of  only  $81,091  expressed  in  gold  over  the  imports  of  the 
corresponding  six  months  in  1898.  The  fact  is  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  fall  of  silver, 
it  requires  more  Mexico's  agricultural  products  and  more  of  the  products  of  her  mines 
to  pay  her  debts. 

At  the  present  time  the  low  price  of  silver  makes  it  unprofitable  to  export  it. 
Naturally  depreciation  of  a  currency  will  react  upon  prices  and  wages  in  the  order 
named.  Prices  move  first  and  wages  fo.low ;  such  is  Mexico's  experience  aa  well,  i» 
all  the  evidence  shows.  This  quotation  appeared  in  the  publications  in  the  Burrau  of 
American  Republics,  No.  9,  1891:  "One  of  the  greatest  evils  (referring  to  Mexico) 
**  at  t  .c  present  time  is  the  existence  of  a  scale  of  wages  which  defies  all  power  of 
"  reduction  ;  \\hich  robs  the  laborer  of  all  sense  of  dignity  or  feeling  of  association  with 
**  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  having  reduced  them  to  a  condition  of  abject 
''abasement,  deteriorates  to  a  like  extent  their  productive  power  and  the  measure  of 
"their  at)ility.  They  are  content  to  regard  themselves  as  a  plant  or  machinery  which 
''moves  by  extraneous  aids  only,  and  has  no  power  of  volition,  and  no  desire  to 
"exercise  it  if  it  had." 

Senor  Romero,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  North  American  Review,  says :  "  The  sQver 
"  standard  U  a  great  stimulus  in  developing  home  manufactures,  because  foreign  com- 
"  mo< titles  have  to  be  paid  in  gold,  and,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  exchanice,  their  price 
*' becomes  so  high  that  it  pays  well  to  manufacture  some  of  them  at  home;  our  low 
"  wages  also  help  to  bring  about  these  results." 

Wages  in  ^lexico  have  risen  somewhat  in  the  last  few  years.  Blacksmiths  receive,, 
in  depreciated  silver,  fl  to  12.50  per  day  ;  carpenters,  $1  to  fl  60 ;  factory  hands, 
60  cents  to  75  cents ;  printers,  $1  to  $2  ;  conductors,  $1 ;  tailors,  $1  to  ^1.60.  In  the 
Uniied  States,  however,  wages  are  two  or  three  times  those  in  Mexico.  The  prices  paid 
arc  in  Mexic  :n  money,  so  that  the  real  wages  are  one  half  less  than  the  amounts  stated. 
There  is  the  same  difference  in  prices.  Flour  in  Mexico  was  quoted  at  5^  cents  per 
pound ;  sugar,  19  cents ;  coffee,  24  cents  ;  licans.  per  peck,  HO  cents ;  rico,  8^  cents.  In 
the  United  States  the  prices  of  these  commodities  are  much  less.  Prices  have  risen  in 
Mexico  as  well  as  wa^s,  and,  as  usual,  prices  have  tL.Ivancjd  much  fa -tor  than  wages. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 
In  all  the  his  ory  of  depreciation  in  coin  money  wage-earners  have  suffered  th<r 
most.      The  statement   that  wages  will   rise   under  a  silver  standard  is  true       But 
when  and  how  fast  will  they  rise  ?     After  prices  and   more  slowly.     In  the  intn> 
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duction  of  a  new  quality  of  money  there  is  always  a  period  of  distress ;  and  in  such 
times  the  weak  are  pushed  to  the  walL  Secretary  Windom  put  it  well  when  he 
said:  "The  quality  of  a  circulation  is  even  more  important  than  the  quantity. 
"Numerous  devices  for  enlarging  credit  may,  and  often  do,  avert  the  evils  of  a- 
"  deficient  circulation  and  a  redundancy  may  sometimes  modify  its  own  evils  before- 
"  their  results  become  universal,  but  for  the  baleful  effects  of  a  debased  and  fluctuating- 
**  currency  there  is  no  remedy,  except  by  the  costly  and  difficult  return  to  8(mnS 
"  Money.  As  poison  in  the  blood  permeates  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  brain  and  heart, 
"so  does  a  debased  and  fluctuating  currency  permeate  all  the  arteries  of  trade, 
"paralyze  all  kinds  of  business  and  bring  disaster  to  all  kinds  of  people." 

The  Qovemment  of  India,  in  a  recent  declaration,  announced  their  opinion  aa 
being  (1)  "  That  a  country  as  a  whole  makes  no  gain  in  its  international  trade  by  a. 
depreciation  of  its  standard,  since  the  extra  price  received  for  its  exports  is  balanced 
by  the  extra  price  paid  for  its  imports. 

.(2)  That  the  producer  of  an  article  of  export  may  make  a  temporary  and  unfair 
gain  from  depreciation  of  the  standard,  at  the  expense  of  his  employees  and  of  other 
persons  to  whom  he  makes  fixed  payments. 

(8)  But  that  this  gain,  while  not  permanent,  is  counterbalanced  by  a  tendency  to* 
over-production  and  consequent  reaction  and  depression,  by  a  liability  to  sudden  falls, 
in  price  as  well  as  to  rises,  and  by  the  check  to  the  general  increase  of  international 
trade  n2cessarily  results  from  the  want  of  a  common  standard  of  value  between, 
countries  which  have  intimate  commercial  and  flnancittl   reladons." 

In  addition  to  these  interenting  statements  is  another  made  by  Mr.  Qeorge  Jamie- 
son,  British  Consul  at  Shanghai  "  Wages  in  gold-using  countries  have,  through 
the  appreciation  of  gold,  become  100  per  cent,  dearer  than  they  were  relatively  to- 
silver  wages"  and  the  manufacturer  in  the  silver  standard  countries  can  '-obtain  his* 
labor  at  half  the  cost  relatively  to  gold  wages  which  he  formerly  paid." 

The  above  quotations  are  from  a  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the- 
Government  of  India,  and  a  Consul  of  England  in  China.  They  represent  the  opinions, 
of  men  from  the  individual,  governmental  and  mercantile  point  of  view.  The  evidence- 
from  them  goes  to  nhow  that  the  wage  earner  in  the  silver  country  has  not  gained  any* 
thing  by  the  change  in  the  quality  of  money.  Any  reduction  in  the  value  of  a  dollar 
by  depreciation  of  its  bullion  value,  or  any  policy  by  which  a  change  in  a  money  ia. 
brought  about  is  a  diminution  of  its  purchasing  power  in  the  markets.  In  silver 
countries  wages  have  not  kept  up  to  their  former  purchasing  power,  neither  are  they 
as  high  as  wages  in  gold  countries.  The  wage  earner  has  nothing  to  gain  by  deprecia> 
tion  in  the  quality  of  money. 

The  effects  of  a  depreciated  currency  are  well  known.  Should  the  money  of 
this  country  depreciate,  then  would  be  repeated  the  story  of  the  Civil  War,  during- 
which  the  wage  earner  was  continually  getting  the  worst  of  it.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  quite  x>ofl8ible  that  money  may  further  appreciate,  and  in  that  case  the  wages  of  the- 
laborer  in  the  United  States  would  be  still  further  enhanced,  and  prices  would  go  siill 
lower. 

The  only  fair  and  just  currency  to  all  parties  is  a  stable  one.  Under  sucU  a 
currency  the  conditions  of  the  future  are  more  easily  as2eria=ntble,  legitimate  enter- 
prises more  contidently  entered  upon,  and  progress  more  sure.  Wa?e  earners  have  no 
right  to  agitate  for  an  appieciation  of  a  currency,  neither  hivo  ihey  any  reason  to  submit 
tu  depreciation  by  others. 
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Sound  Currency  is  a  semi-monthly  publication  devoted  to 
Betting  forth  accurate  and  timely  information  upon  currency 
questions*  It  is  intended  to  cultivate  sound  thinking^among  the 
people  upon  the  absorbing  issue  of  currency  reform.  VoL  L,  pub- 
lished in  1891,  is  now  out  of  print  The  Subscription  price 
per  year  is  $1 ;  in  clubs  of  10  or  more,  50  cents; 
and  in  clubs  of  25  or  more,  40  cents. 

The  numbers  of  Vol.  II.  so  far  published  in  1895,  are  : 

Per  No.    Per  100.   F«r  1.000. 

1.  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  BANKS,  .  ™i.««. 

Horace  White.     (16  pp  j 10.05     $2.00     $10.00 

2.  CANADIAN  BANK-NOTE  CURRENCY, 

L.  Carroll  Root.    (16pp.) 05        2.00        lO.OO 

8.  BIMETALLISM  IN  HISTORY, 

Henry  Loomis  Nelson.    (16  pp.) 05        2.00        10.00 

4.  THE  WORLDS  CURRENCIES, 

Richard  P.  Rothwell     (24  pp.) 06        8.00        15.00 

5.  NEW  YORK  BANK  CURRENCY, 

L.  Carroll  Root.     (24pp.) 05        8.00        15.00 

6.  THE  CURRENCY  FAMINE  OF  1893, 

John  De  Wilt  Warner.    (20  pp.) 05        2.50        12.60 

7.  THE  PEOPLE'S  MONEY. 

Wm.  L.  Trenholm.     (82  pp.) 05        4.00        20.00 

8.  SCOTCH  BANK  CURRENCY.    (12  pp.) 05        2.00        10.00 

(Reprint  of  Adam  Smith's  disciuslon— first  published  In  1778.) 

9.  OUR  PAPER  CURliENCY, 

AS  IT  18  AND  AS  IT  SHOULD  B«, 

W.  Dodsworth.     (16pp.) 05        200        10.00 

10.  STATES  AS  BANKERS, 

L.  Carroll  Root.     (82  pp.) 05       400        20.00 

11.  COIN'S  FINANCIAL  FOOL, 

Horace  White.     (20pp.) 05        2.50        12.50 

12.  A  FINANCIAL  CATECHISM, 

Fred  Perrv  Powers.      (16pp.) 05        2.00        10.00 

13.  NEW  ENGLAND  BANK  CURRENCY, 

L.  Carroll  Root.     (32pp.) 05        4.00        20.00 

14.  THE  BULLION  REPORT. 

Parliament  Committee,  1810.    (32  pp.) ...      .05       4.00        20.00 

15.  A  STABLE  MONETARY  STANDARD, 

Henry  Farquhar.    (20pp.) 05        2.50        12.50 

16.  "FREE  COINAGE"  DISSECTED, 

John  De  Witt  Warner.    (16  pp.) 05        2.00        10.00 

17.  U.S.  COINAGE  AND  CURRENCY  LAWS.    (48  pp.)..      .05        5.00        30.00 

18.  "BIMETALLISM"  IN  FRANCE, 

W.A.Shaw.    (12pp.) 05       2.00        10.00 

19.  QUALITY  OF  MONEY  AND  WAGES, 

Frank  L.  McVey.    (16  pp.) ..06       2.00       10.00 

Ton  are  inviteci  to  co-operate  in  the  campaign  of  ednoation 
npon  currency  reform  by  subscribing  to  SOUND  CURRENCY. 
In  order  to  facilitate  your  co-operation  the  Committee  will,  if 
desired,  address  and  mail  to  10()  or  more  names  which  may  be 
submitted,  the  above  publications  at  the  rates  indicated ;  so  that 

J)arties  wishing  to  circulate  Sound  Currency  literature  among  their 
riends  may  either  receive  the  matter  in  bulk  and  re-distribute  it 
or  have  it  sent  directly  by  the  Committee  to  the  addresses  furnished. 
Special  rates  for  quantities  of  our  publications  will  be  made  to  local 
organizations  that  desire  to  distribute  them,  to  book  dealers  intend- 
ing to  sell  them,  and  to  educators  requiring  them  for  class-room 
uses* 

CALVm  TOMKINS,  Secretary, 
Sound  Cubbenox  Committee,  Befobm  Clttb, 

52  William  Street,  New  Tork  City.i^ 
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Each  number  contains  a  special  discussion  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


'  *  One  of  the  mast  important  questions  ifie  people  have  now  to  consider  is  wTietTier  tJur^ 
can  afford  to  adhere  longer  to  a  system  which  periodicaUy  augments  th^  public  debt  for  Our 
purpose  of  securing  gold  to  be  e^schanged  for  notes,  which,  when  redeemed,  are  not  reiirea 
and  cancelled,  but  are  reissued  and  put  in  circulation  to  be  over  and  over  again  presented 
for  redemption. 

******** 

Oold  can  be  procured  only  by  sales  of  bonds  or  by  voluntary  exchanges  of  gold  coin  fo"" 
other  forms  of  currency  by  the  banks,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  these  voluntary 
exchanges  are  most  difficult  to  make  at  the  very  times  when  gold  is  most  needed.  When  bo  fids 
are  told  in  our  market,  experience  has  shown  tho^t  a  large  part  of  the  gold  to  pay  for  them 
is  taken  from  the  Treasury  reserve,  in  the  first  instance,  or  withdrawn  within  a  short  time 
after  the  bonds  have  been  paid  for  and  delivered." — Sec.  John  G.  Carlisle, 
Boston,  October  12,  1895. 
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FOREIGIV    EXCHANGES    AND    GOLD    nOVElHENT    IN 
1§94  AND  1§95.* 

An  examination  of  foreign  exchange  rates  for  a  series  of  years  will  show  a  periodicity 
in  the  variations,  with  answering  movements  of  gold.  Properly  speaking,  the  import 
and  export  of  gold  have  been  free  only  since  1879,  as  a  fluctuating  premium  on  the 
metal  prior  to  resumption  was  a  disturbing  factor.  Resumption  came  at  a  time 
when  a  series  of  deficient  crops  in  Europe  had  created  an  unusuilly  heavy  demand 
for  American  breadstuffs,  and  this  food  was  paid  for  in  gold.  In  no  two  years 
before  or  since  have  the  imports  of  gold  been  so  large  as  they  were  in  1880  and 
1881,  when  the  net  imports  were  $77,119,871  and  $97,466,127  respectively;  and  in  no 
two  years  were  the  total  exports  of  gold  so  small,  $3,639,025  in  1880,  and  $2,565,183 
in  1881.  Such  an  unusual  situation  should  be  thrown  out  in  making  a  general 
average  as  readily  as  that  due  to  suspended  specie  payments ;  and  the  regular  fluc- 
tuations of  exchange  did  not  begin  till  1882.  Some  reaction  from  these  heavy  imports 
of  gold  was  inevitable;  and  for  two  years  the  inflow  of  gold  was  only  $9,000,000 
greater  than  the  outflow.  The  imports  of  1885  almost  exactly  balanced  the  exports 
ot  1884.  It  is,  therefore,  with  1886  that  a  consideration  of  the  notable  variations  in 
irovement  against  the  United  States  may  be  studied  in  detail. 

Beginning  with  1886,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram,  as  a  rule,  the  rate  of 
exchange  between  New  York  and  London  has  been  above  par  in  the  summer  months 
— May,  June  and  July, — and  below  par  toward  the  end  of  the  year, — November  and 
December — or  January  of  the  succeeding  year.  (Jold  was  exported  in  the  summer 
ai.d  imported  in  the  winter.  In  1890  there  were  signs  of  irregularity  in  this  course ; 
find  in  no  year  since  have  the  rates  of  exchange  resumed  an  even  tenor.  Further, 
the  rate  has  been  more  uniformly  against  the  United  States,  and  given  occasion  to 
quite  as  exceptionally  heavy  an  export  of  gold  as  were  the  imports  of  1880  and  1861. 
The  movement  since  1886  has  been  as  follows : 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion  Imports  and  Exports. 


Year  Bwdino  Junb  80. 

EzroBTS. 

Imfortb. 

ezoebs  of 

Exports  otbr 

Imports. 

EzcBss  or 

Imports  oykb 

Exports. 

1886 

Dollare.           |           Dollars. 
42,95;si,101          1           20.74S.a40 

Dollars. 
22,208,842 

Dollars. 

1887 

0,701,187 
18,876,834 
00.05:2,286 
17,274,401 
86,862,664 

42,010,601 
48,034,817 
10.281,868 
12,043,842 
lR.28-2.667 

88,200,414 

1888         

«6.6G6,0e8 

1880 

40,667,427 
4,881,140 

68,180,087 
405,878 

37,606,468 
4,5«.0I9 

80,064,440 

1890 

J891  

1892 

60,105,827                      40.699.464 

1808                       .     . 

108,680,844 
76,078,061 
66,181,188 

21,174,981 
78.440.110 
85,146,784 

1894 

1805 

This  export  has  not  been  due  to  causes  as  easily  explained  as  were  the  imports  of 
1880-'81,  and  it  has  bd  to  a  crisis  which  must  go  into  history  as  one  of  the  important 
turning  points  in  the  financial  experience  of  the  United  States.  Some  study  of  these 
causes,  however  imperfect,  may  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  what  is  needed  to 
prevent  a  recurrence. 

UNUSUAL  FINANCIAL  FEATURES. 

The  twelve  months  ending  June  80,  1895,  have  presented  financial  features  of  lo 
unusual  a  nature  as  to  approach  the  sensational.  Twice  in  that  time  has  the  national 
irovernment  been  brought  to  a  crisis  in  the  management  of  its  finances,  and  twice  have 
the  great  money  centres  been  on  the  verge  of  a  panic,  by  the  side  of  which  that  of  1878 
would  have  seemed  insignificanU  The  consequences  of  1878  were  normal,  temporary, 
and  only  demanded  a  few  years  of  caution  and  saving  to  cure  and  make  good  the  loss. 
The  consequences  of  a  precipitate  realization  of  a  silver  basis  for  all  transactions  wouM 
have  approached  permanency,  and  required  an  incalculable  amount  of  economy  and  in- 
tense suffering  to  have  restored  reasonable  prosperity.     At  one  time  it  was  a  question  of 

*  Part  of  thifl  article  appeared  in  the  Yalo  Bevlew,  Aogust,  1805,  and  is  here  reproduced  \}j  pennisilaB 
of  that  magazine. 
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twenty-four  hours  whether  aa  extreme  panic  or  coafldence  should  prevail ;  and  so  close 
"was  the  call  that  weeks  were  required  to  wipe  away  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  induced 
hy  being  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  a  great  peril. 

Yet  the  events  of  1895  had  been  predicted  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  and  prudent 
managers  had  sought  to  discount  the  effects  as  best  they  could,  while  the  larger  number, 
hoping  the  crisis  was  distant,  looked  at  the  contingency  in  a  speculative  view,  and  counted 
upon  their  own  escape  when  it  should  come.  We  might  date  the  beginning  of  this 
•depressing  influence  with  the  panic  of  1878 ;  for  it  was  to  the  conditions  then  empha- 
sized that  the  country  owes  the  periodic  recurrence  of  currency  agitation  and  experi- 
ment. First,  the  greenback  craze  had  to  be  met  and  voted  down.  Success  in  this  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  which  was  intended  to  be  a  concession 
to  the  cheap  money  advocates — the  limited  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver.  It  required  all 
of  fifteen  years  to  demonstrate  the  danger  of  that  compromise.  It  has  been  a  long  and 
slow  process  of  currency  depletion  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  187S,  in  which  the 
volume  of  the  currency  has  been  greatly  increased  and  its  quality  continually  brought 
near  the  line  of  debasement.  Such  a  situation  in  itself  had  led  to  a  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  growing  unrest  was  aggravated  by  the  pressure  of  "bad  times."  The 
failure  of  the  Barings,  the  commercial  and  industrial  depression,  the  Australian  banking 
crisis,  and  the  currency  "panic  "  of  1898  in  the  United  States,  each  contributed  to  in- 
duce caution  and  enforce  contraction  in  every  direction. 

GOLD  AND  THE  FEDERAL  TREASURY. 

In  1894-'95  public  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  movement  in  the  gold  held  by  the 
national  treasury,  as  this  gold  was  an  obvious  and  measurable  factor  in  determining  the 
status  of  that  important  but  imponderable  element,  "  confidence."  This  stock  of  gold 
had  slowly  accumulated  in  anticipation  of  and  subsequent  to  resumption  from 
$128,460,208  (June,  1878)  to  $832,851,306  in  September,  1888— the  highest  figures  ever 
touched.  Since  that  time  the  drain  of  gold  from  the  Treasury  began,  at  first  slow  and 
somewhat  uncertain,  but  after  the  silver  law  of  1890,  it  increased  in  volume  and  cer- 
tainty. In  October,  1890,  the  total  stock  had  fallen  below  1800,000,000  ;  in  May,  1893, 
below  (200,000,000,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
the  reserve  of  $100,000,000  held  against  the  greenback  circulation  was  im- 
paired. From  January,  1892,  to  June,  1893,  there  was  a  steady  export 
of  gold  in  excess  of  imports.  In  the  fiscal  year  1898  (July  1, 
1892— June  80th,  1893)  this  excess  was  $87,606,468,  a  sum  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
Treasury  loss,  and  also  sufficient  to  prove  that  any  demand  for  export  eventually  fell  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  Treasury  holdings.  The  crisis  of  1893  came,  and  gold  was  im- 
ported, not  in  obedience  to  natural  conditions  but  under  "panic  "  demands,  because  it 
was  needed  at  any  price,  and  was  bought  or  borrowed  as  a  commodity  rather  than  in 
settlement  of  any  commercial  exchanges.  For  ten  months  the  "  balance  "  of  gold  was 
thus  held  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  but  a  sharp  reaction  occurred  in  May,  1894,  and 
from  that  time  the  amount  exported  has  greatly  exceeded  the  amount  imported. 

Free  Gold  Exhausted. 

At  the  end  of  April,  1894,  the  Treasury  held  no  more  free  gold  than  was  needed  to 
constitute  the  reserve~$  100, 202,008,  a  margin  so  narrow  as  to  leave  nothing  to  meet  the 
expected,  because  natural,  exports  of  gold  of  the  summer.  For  nearly  seven  months 
the  rate  of  exchange  on  London,  the  most  sensitive  gauge  of  financial  condition,  had 
been  rising,  and  in  that  time  had  fully  recovered  from  that  extreme  plunge  taken  by 
reason  of  the  crisis  of  June,  1893.  Slowly  but  surely  the  rates  had  risen  from  an  im- 
porting point  to  one  that  permitted  exports  of  gold,  and  in  April  the  outward  flow  was 
initiated  in  earnest,  but  not  in  such  a  volume  as  to  awaken  anxiety.  An  export  of 
^11,700,000  had  been  equaled  and  exceeded  in  previous  years,  and  the  summer  move- 
ment was  inevitable.  The  trade  figures  did  not  appear  to  demand  a  large  export,  for 
the  value  of  exports  of  merchandise  since  June,  1898,  had  exceeded  the  value  of  imports 
by  nearly  $240,000,000.  In  May  nearly  a  million  dollars  of  gold  was  sent  abroad  each 
day,  but  even  this  unusually  large  amount  created  no  more  thau  a  passing  apprehen* 
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sioQ,  mitigated  by  a  hope  of  a  turn  in  the  flow,  and  not  until  the  movement  of  June* 
became  felt  waa  the  money  market  disturbed.  The  end  of  May  left  the  Treasury  re- 
serve at  $78,700,000  ;  the  end  of  June  at  $64,873,000 ;  but  neither  amount  reflected  the- 
total  gold  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury.  What  added  to  the  dangerous  possibilities  of 
the  situation,  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London  ruled  high. 

The  conditions  at  home  thus  suddenly  pointed  to  an  untimely  and  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  gold  for  export.  Abroad  there  were  certain  elements  to  be  considered  as 
exerting  an  influence  in  attracting  gold,  but  these  should  have  been  of  little  weight. 
The  leading  money  markets  were  stagnant  and  in  a  chronic  state  of  over-supply.  Th? 
Bank  of  England  held  its  rate  of  discount  at  two  per  cent  unchanged  since  February  ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  this  low  rate,  gold  continued  to  flow  into  its  coffers  imtil  September, 
when  the  holdings  had  risen  to  the  '*  unprecedented  "  total  of  nearly  £39,000,000,  and 
the  reserve  was  £81,300,000,  or  higher  than  ever  before.  Such  a  ''glut "was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  drain  of  the  metal  to  the  interior  and  to  the  Continent,  and  in  three- 
months— from  the  end  of  September  to  January,  1895,  the  bank  lost  more  than  £6,540,-^ 
000.  As  soon  as  the  regular  interior  movement  had  ceased,  and  the  Continental  de- 
mand was  satisfied,  the  accumulation  recommenced,  and  by  June,  1895,  had  more  than* 
regained  the  figures  of  June,  1894. 

Conditions  in  Europe. 

In  Prance  the  policy  of  accumulating  gold  has  gone  on  apace  through  two  years*, 
and  more  than  250,000,000  francs  were  added  to  the  holding  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
This  accumulation  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  it  implies  a  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  bank. 

' '  The  task  of  accumulating  a  large  war  reserve  of  gold  which  the  Bank  has  volun> 
tarily  undertaken,  and  which  has  been  facilitated  by  the  favorable  London  Exchange, 
entails  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Bank  in  payment  of  a  duty  on  the  note  circulation 
representing  the  gold  reserve.  With  a  note  issue  of  8,476,000,000  francs  to-day,  the 
active  circulation  or  portion  producing  a  profit— discounts  and  loans  on  securities — 
was  only  700,000,000.  The  Bank  is  not  permitted  to  compound  for  the  tax  on  the 
note  issue,  but  pays  one-half  per  thousand  on  the  active  or  profit-giving  circulation, 
and  one-fifth  per  thousand  on  the  rest.  The  Bank  consequently  derives  no  benefit  from, 
the  surplus  cash,  and  has  to  bear  the  cost  of  finding  the  notes  as  well  as  to  pay  dut^ 
on  them,  and  this,  burden  goes  on  increasing  with  the  increase  in  the  gold  hoarded."  * 

Another  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  is  the  situation  in  (Germany.  If  any  money 
market  has  in  the  past  been  infected  with  political  principles  it  was  the  German  Bourse- 
in  the  eighties.  When  Russia  wished  to  add  to  her  debt,  it  was  through  Germaik 
agents  her  bonds  were  floated,  to  be  held,  as  a  rule,  in  German  hands.  In  1887  Bis- 
marck issued  his  remarkable  order  practically  forbidding  the  negotiation  of  Russian 
securities  on  the  German  markets — an  interference  based  entirely  on  political  reasons,, 
and  entirely  indefensible  upon  economic  or  financial  grounds.  This  measure  was  fol- 
lowed by  duties  on  and  legislative  control  of  bourse  operations  which  were  not  oner- 
ous in  themselves,  but  acted  as  restrictions  on  speculative  sales  and  purchases,  such  as 
arbitrage  transactions,  of  high  utility  in  any  market.  A  very  large  share  of  ordinary 
business  was  by  this  regulation  driven  to  other  markets— Brussels,  London  and  Paris— 
where  the  same  restrictions  did  not  exist.  Further,  the  prohibition  of  business  for  poli- 
tical reasons  led  to  heavy  investments  of  German  capital  in  other  and  less  desirable 
lines  of  securities — Argentine,  Brazilian,  Greek,  Portuguese  and  even  Mexican  stocks. 
'The  same  result  followed  as  had  followed  the  ventures  of  English  capitalists  in  such 
risks,  and  Prof.  Schmoller  places  the  losses  to  German  investors  in  recent  years  at  800,- 
000,000  marks  ($190,400,000).  As  it  is,  the  yeariy  returns  to  Germany  from  foreign 
investments  are  estimated  to  be  betw^een  500  and  600  millions  of  marks  on  a  capital  of 
from  10  to  13  millard  of  marks. 

In  the  face  of  such  losses  there  has  been  as  marked  accumulation  of  gold  in  the 
Bank  of  Germany  as  in  the  Bank  of  France,  and  Germany  has  received  more  American 
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gold  than  either  France  or  the  United  Kingdom  since  June,  1898.  In  two  years  the 
gold  in  the  bank  has  fluctuated  in  amount,  falling  to  the  lowest  point  in  October,  1898 
($179,997,200),  and  rising  to  $367,000,000  in  February,  1895.  The  gain  has  been  $89,000,- 
000,  of  which  $65,000,000  net  was  obtained  from  the  United  States— an  unusually  heavy 
moYement.  From  1880  to  1888  the  movement  of  gold  was  from  Germany  to  the  United 
States,  resulting  in  a  net  gain  to  the  United  States  of  $69,000,000  in  gold ;  but  since 
1889  the  flow  has  been  from  the  United  States  to  Germany,  and  has  given  $108,000,- 
000  to  thai  country  alone — or  what  was  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  banks.  It 
will  be  seen  from  a  table  appended  that  Germany  was  the  most  important  receiver  of 
the  gold  that  was  taken  from  the  Treasury  in  the  summer  of  1894.  Nor  did  this  satisfy 
her  needs.  In  1894  further  sums  of  gold  were  imported,  $24,728,000  from  Russia, 
$19,682,000  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $6,420,000  from  France.  The  aggregate 
for  1894  was  more  than  double  that  for  1898,  and  against  the  $78,000,000  imported 
were  set  only  $12,700,000  of  export. 

THE  NATIONAL  SCRAMBLE  FOR  GOLD. 
For  some  years  a  number  of  nations  have  been  looking  for  gold  with  which  to 
replace  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  or,  what  was  an  equally  disturbing  com- 
mercial factor,  a  depreciating  silver  coinage.  This  has  in  part  been  the  ''scramble  " 
for  gold  which  is  so  often  mentioned  as  an  extreme  danger.  When  the  United  States 
resumed  specie  payments  in  1879,  hardly  a  ripple  of  movement  was  occasioned,  and 
that  had  been  the  experience  at  the  end  of  previous  suspensions — as  in  1817.  When 
Italy  and  Austria  determined— the  one  to  throw  off  a  paper  money  and  the  other  to 
adopt  a  gold  standard- a  commercial  transaction  in  gold  occurred.  Agreements  were 
made  with  syndicates  of  bankers  to  supply  a  certain  quantity  of  gold.  This  metal  was 
moved,  not  in  accordance  with  a  true  or  natural  condition  of  exchanges  which  de- 
manded such  a  movement,  but  in  obedience  to  an  artificial  need.  Nothing  but  gold 
would  suffice ;  bonds,  bills,  notes  or  merchandise  would  not  settle  the  demand.  The 
middle  of  1894  found  Austria  still  in  the  market  for  gold,  although  the  imports  had 
been  heavy  since  1890.  The  Austro-Hungarian  bank  had  more  than  doubled  its  store  of 
gold  in  1892,  and  in  December  of  that  year  touched  the  highest  point— $58,828,800. 
Between  that  date  and  May,  1894,  the  gold  was  reduced  to  $50,000,000.  Upwards  of 
76,000,000  florins  in  gold  were  required,  and  accordingly  an  agreement  was  made 
with  the  Rothschild  syndicate.  Whether  such  a  demand  could  make  itself  appreci- 
ably felt  in  the  United  States  can  hardly  be  proved  ;  but  it  must  have  had  an  indirect 
influence,  and  it  is  in  the  United  States  that  gold  has  been  most  readily  obtained.  The 
accumulations  in  Russia  have  also  been  drawn  upon  by  other  nations,  but  show  no  such 
diminution  as  has  fallen  upon  the  United  States. 

Influx  and  Efflux  of  Gold  in  Bane  of  England. 
Throughout  Europe,  on  this  showing,  there  was  only  one  immediate  demand  for  gold, 
and  that  was  so  small  in  amount  as  to  have  exerted  no  lasting  if  even  a  temporary 
pressure  on  the  market.  The  exports  from  the  United  States  in  a  single  month  would 
have  met  and  satisfied  it.  The  leading  free  market  for  gold  in  the  world  is  London,  and 
thither  flow  each  week  the  supplies  from  Africa,  Australia,  Egypt  and  Continental 
Europe,  and  thence  are  sent  siipplies  to  South  America,  the  East  and  the  Cape,  where 
gold  is  used  in  balances.  The  influx  or  efflux  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  the 
best  gauge  of  the  demand  for  or  supply  of  available  gold.  The  movement  for  the  year 
has  been : 
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This  does  not  give  the  true  effect  upon  the  bank,  for  there  is  a  large  internal  moTe- 
ment  to  be  considered*  The  par  of  exchange  between  London  and  Paris  is  25. 22^  ;  with 
Germany  20.48,  and  with  the  United  States  4.867.  A  fraction  above  these  rates  will 
bring  gold  to  London,  and  a  variation  on  the  other  side  will  take  gold  from  Londoo.  In 
the  six  months  July  to  December,  1894,  the  exchange  in  London  on  Berlin  and  Paiia 
ruled  low,  and  gold  went  to  these  centres ;  in  the  succeeding  six  months  the  rates  ruled 
high,  beginning  with  ihe  month  of  February,  1895.  The  course  of  exchange  with  the 
United  States  can  best  be  studied  from  the  rates  in  New  York  on  London.  Before 
passing  to  this,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  distribution  of  gold  in  the  leading 
State  banks  in  Europe,  of  especial  interest  as  showing  the  remarkable  accumulations. 
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THE  REAL  CAUSE  OF  TROUBLE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
I  have  now  shown  that  throughout  Europe  there  was  no  condition  calling  for  gold 
in  such  quantities  as  could  exert  pressure  on  the  market  and  so  act  upon  the  exchanges ; 
and  further,  that  gold  was  accumulating  in  European  centres  at  a  rate  almost  unequaled 
in  the  past,  and  apparently  in  defiance  of  a  trade  demand.  No  country  has  experienced 
trouble  in  securing  gold,  and  even  Chili,  asserting  its  wish  to  take  advantage  of  existing 
conditions  to  adopt  a  gold  standard,  offers  a  gold  loan  of  about  $10,000,000,  which  is 
subscribed  many  times  over.  Only  in  the  United  States  were  to  be  met  stress  and 
anxiety  and  most  doleful  predictions  for  the  future.  All  this  points  to  some  local 
causes  requiring  a  special  remedy. 

iNDEBTEDinBSS  TO  FORBIOKBRS. 

In  any  year  the  United  States  are  indebted  to  Europe  for  a  large  sum  that  has  been 
Tariously  estimated  from  $100,000,000  to  $350,000,000.  This  item  is  made  up  of  freights, 
money  taken  by  tourists,  interest  on  foreign  capital  invested  here,  etc.  Exactly  what 
the  amount  is  can  hardly  be  determined,  and  many  of  the  estimates  are  so  loosely  con* 
structed  as  to  merit  no  confidence  in  their  accuracy.  A  recent  and  very  intelligently 
framed  estimate  places  this  sum  at  $145,700,000,  and,  on  the  evidence  submitted,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  believe  it  is  the  nearest  approach  yet  made  to  solve  the  question.  To 
pay  this  debt,  commodities  must  be  exported,  or  American  securities  given  in  settlement, 
or  gold.  With  the  great  advantages  offered  in  this  country  for  investment  of  capital,  it 
is  not  strange  to  find  us  indebted  each  year  in  a  large  sum  to  foreigners,  or  to  find  certain 
American  securities  obtaining  a  ready  market  in  foreign  money  centres.  Until  1892  it 
was  generally  believed  this  aggregate  of  American  securities  in  foreign  hands  was  each 
year  largely  increasing,  and  after  the  costly  experience  English  and  German  investors 
(and  they  only  have  ventured  largely  in  American  stocks  and  bonds)  had  had  in  South 
American  and  Eastern  paper,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  take  their  capital  where  the  cer- 
tainty of  some  return  was  greater.  Toward  the  end  of  1892,  through  1893  and  during 
the  first  half  of  1894,  large  amounts  of  these  securities  were  thrown  back  upon  us,  lead- 
ing to  depressed  markets,  a  crisis,  and  a  heavy  indebtedness  to  Europe.  The  extent  of  the 
movement  can  not  be  measured,  as  there  is  no  system  by  which  this  silent  import  and 
export  of  securities  can  be  ascertained.  To  the  usual  debt  due  to  Europe  in  1893  was 
suddenly  added  a  very  large  sum,  supposed  to  be  between  $200,000,000  and  $300,000,- 
000,  due  for  securities  returned.  This  doubtless  contributed  to  the  exports  of  gold  in 
1898,  but  could  not  have  been  of  lasting  influence  ;  as  confidence  was  soon  in  a  measure 
restorcul,  and  American  paper  became  once  more  acceptable  in  the  European  markets, 
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Withdrawal  op  Investments. 

Coming  in  a  period  of  unrest,  such  a  demand  added  greatly  to  the  anxieties  and 
general  distrust.  As  the  crisis  for  which  the  beginnings  were  laid  in  1878  was  known  to 
he  impending,  the  foreigner  would  take  no  chances,  but  demanded  gold ;  while  the 
fihrewd  and  far-sighted  business  man  in  the  United  States  also  recognized  the  danger  of 
the  situation,  and  looked  to  gold  for  safety.  A  double  movement  ensued.  Gold  was 
required  on  the  one  hand  for  export,  and  on  the  other  for  banking  reserves  and  even 
personal  hoarding.  The  banks,  free  and  natural  commercial  agents,  have  the  power  to 
obtain  the  metal  and  to  keep  it  ;  but  the  Treasury,  under  its  load  of  paper  obligations, 
could  neither  easily  obtain  the  metal,  nor  could  it  retain  what  it  did  get  in  the  face  of  a 
rising  demand.  Any  holder  of  a  legal-tender  note  or  of  a  Treasury  note  of  1890  (issued, 
be  it  remembered,  for  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion)  could  demand  gold  for  it  over  the 
Treasury  counter.  These  notes  were  coUected  in  great  quantities  to  be  presented  for 
**  redemption  "  in  a  crisis. 

The  Treasury  gold  was  thus  the  only  stock  which  could  be  easily  obtained  for 
export  or  any  other  purpose.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  condition  of  this  gold  in 
June,  1894,  and  it  only  remains  to  follow  the  movement  through  the  succeeding  fifteen 
months.  The  fluctuations  in  the  stock  speak  more  plainly  of  what  was  impending  than 
•can  any  words. 

GMd  in  the  Treasury, 
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$66,947,228 
66,668,868 
64,780,488 
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$54,875,607  41 
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RECOURSE  TO  THE  SALE  OF  BONDS. 

Under  a  heavy  demand  and  rapidly  diminishing  reserve  the  Treasury  had  no  recourse 
but  replenish  its  gold  by  a  sale  of  bonds.  It  could  only  use  the  power  conferred  by  an 
net  parsed  nearly  twenty  years  before— the  Act  of  January  14,  1875— when  conditions 
were  endrely  different.  Further,  this  act  was  a  **  resumption  '*  measure,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  bonds  was  fixed  in  1870 — a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  was  $2,046,455,722,  of  which  $1,765,317,422  were  paying  six  per  cent.,  and 
all  but  $60,000,000  of  what  remained  was  at  five  per  cent  Under  this  somewhat  anti- 
•quated  law  the  Secretary  could  sell  at  not  less  than  par,  for  coin,  a  five  per  cent, 
bond,  to  run  ten  years ;  a  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  bond  to  run  fifteen 
years ;  or  a  four  per  cent,  bond  ths  life  of  which  was  thirty  years.  For  obvious 
reasons  the  short  term  bond  promised  the  best  results,  and  in  February,  1894,  the  Treas- 
ury gold  was  replenished  by  a  sale  of  $50,000,000  in  five  per  cent,  bonds,  at  such  a 
price  as  to  make  them  yield  to  the  investor  three  per  cent.,  and  thus  netted  to  the 
Government  $58,661,000.  The  reserve  now  stood  at  $106,527,068  (February),  and  at 
^ace  began  to  flow  out,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  spring. 
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CoKTiKUBD  Drain  on  the  Reseryb. 

Instead  of  keeping  within  moderate  bounds,  however,  the  outflow  grew  rapidly^ 
until  in  June  every  benefit  of  the  loan  had  been  lost,  and  the  demand  was  still  UDsat- 
isfled.  Throughout  July  the  drain  was  continued,  and  on  August  7  the  Treasury- 
could  show  only  $52,189,500  as  a  gold  reserve.  Fortimately  a  short  spell  of  rest  ensued, 
during  which  some  gold  was  obtained  from  the  banks  in  exchange  for  note» 
(the  money  needed  to  move  the  crops  creating  some  demand  for  the  more  convenient 
paper),  and  other  gold  was  received  in  payment  of  dues,  so  that  in  October  the  reserve 
had  reached  $61, 861,826.  The  future  was  unpromising,  and  it  was  only  wisdom  to 
repeat  the  loan  of  February.  In  November,  1894,  $60,000,000  of  five  per  cent,  bonds 
were  offered,  bid  for  three  times  over,  and  the  price  taken  yielded  $58,588,500  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  subsequent  events  were  dramatic.  In  November  the  gold  reserve  stood 
at  $105,424,569  ;  in  February,  1895,  less  than  two  months  later,  it  had  fallen  ta 
$44,706,967.  A  veritable  run  on  the  stock  had  ensued,  and  less  than  half  of  what 
was  taken  was  for  export.  The  rising  tide  of  an  extreme  silver  agitation,  and  a  remem> 
brance  of  the  very  recent  proof  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Government  to 
protect  its  reserve,  gave  occasion  to  belief  that  the  crisis  so  long  anticipated  w^as  at 
hand.  Evidently  it  was  useless  to  repeat  the  experiences  of  the  February  and  November 
loans,  necessary  and  judicious  as  these  measures  had  been.  It  was  doubtful  if,  in  the 
conditions  then  existing,  a  further  bond  sale  could  be  negotiated  except  at  great  disadvan- 
tage to  the  Government.  Certainly,  there  was  no  assurance  that  the  gold  would  remain 
in  the  Treasury.  Every  circumstance  pointed  to  the  contrary.  The  export  movement 
was  heavy  at  the  very  time  an  import  was  to  be  looked  for ;  exchanges  were  ruling 
against  the  United  States,  and  in  no  two  months  had  such  heavy  demands  for  gold  been 
made  on  the  Treasury.  All  this  indicated  an  actual  **  panic,"  and  every  dollar  of  gold 
taken  from  the  Treasury  aggravated  the  crisis,  and  produced  a  *^ moral"  effect 
that  was  harmful  to  a  degree.  Congress  was  appealed  to  and  the  crisis  fully  explained, 
but  refused  to  give  any  assistance  ;  and  the  Treasury,  struggling  against  a  deficit,  and 
apparently  weakened  beyond  repair,  was  left  to  its  own  resources.  In  the  darkest 
days  of  the  Civil  War,  the  credit  of  the  nation  never  received  such  a  blow  as  threatened 
it  in  the  first  week  of  February,  1895. 

THE  BOND  SYNDICATE. 

A  remarkable  transaction,  unequaled  in  my  belief  in  financial  history,  was  entered 
upon.  On  February  8  an  agreement  was  concluded  with  a  syndicate  by  which  8,500,000 
ounces  of  gold  were  to  be  purchased  by  an  issue  of  $62,817,500  in  "coin" 
bonds.  As  an  ounce  of  gold  was  valued  under  this  arrangement  at  $17.80^,  while 
the  true  value  was  $18.60^,  the  difference  represented  the  premium  paid  for  the  four  per 
cent,  bond,  making  the  price  of  the  bond  $104.49.  For  the  $62,817,500  bonds  issued  gold 
to  the  value  of  $65,117,500  was  obtained.  At  least  one-half  of  the  gold  was  to  be  bought 
in  from  abroad,  and  the  Government  reserved  the  right  to  substitute  a  three  percent, 
gold  bond  for  the  four-thirties— an  operation  which  would  save  $16,174,770  in  interest. 
But  the  issue  of  a  three  per  cent,  bond  required  the  authority  of  Congress  ;  and  as  that 
body,  with  a  wisdom  that  needs  no  characterization,  refused  to  give  the  authority,  the 
substitution  could  not  be  made.  The  original  agreement  therefore  remained  unchanged, 
and  its  merits  must  be  determined  and  measured  by  the  effects  it  produced  upon  the 
Treasury  reserve  and  upon  the  public  mind. 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  task  undertaken  by  the  syndicate  had  more 
factors  opposed  to  its  success  than  were  in  its  favor.  The  experiment  was  a  novel  one, 
and  not  since  1860  had  any  studied  attempt  been  made  to  regulate  foreign  exchanges 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  a  movement  of  gold  in  itself  natural  and  to  all  appear- 
ances inevitable.  The  getting  of  the  gold  was  a  simple  business  transaction  ;  but  the 
retention  of  it  in  the  Treasury  was  a  complex  and  tentative  performance,  having 
important  political  as  well  as  economic  features.     The  sununer  months  would  naturallj 
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call  for  an  export  of  gold,  as  in  many  years  past ;  and  it  was  assured  this  export  must 
fall  upon  the  Treasury  holding. 

The  excited  condition  of  money  circles,  kept  alive  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  bond  sale  of  November,  and  made  even  more  sensitive  and  f  ^rsome 
by  the  attitude  of  Congress,  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  success,  for  it  had  found  expres- 
sion in  the  rapid  presentation  of  notes  in  unprecedented  quantities  for  redemption  in 
gold.  It  was  necessary  to  allay  the«panic  already  in  sight,  and  to  so  play  upon  exchanges 
as  to  render  an  export  of  gold  unnecessary  or  of  small  amount  The  Treasury  was 
powerless  to  do  either.  The  announcement  of  a  sound  financial  policy  was  insufficient  in. 
the  want  of  authority  to  act  up  to  it.  To  urge  such  a  policy  upon  Congress,  only  to  be 
met  with  a  flat  refusal,  was  not  calculated  to  restore  confidence,  for  the  deed  impressed 
the  people  more  than  the  will.  As  a  department,  the  Treasury  can  act  only  with  the 
law,  and  nothing  was  more  clearly  proven  than  the  inefficacy  of  existing  legislation  tO' 
afford  even  a  partial  relief. 

To  call  in  such  assistance  as  best  promised  to  give  relief  was  good  policy,  and  ha& 
been  justified  by  the  results.  What  these  results  are  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 
restoration  of  confidence,  the  Treasury  reserve  maintained,  and  little  exports  of  gold  in 
spite  of  exchange  rates  that  would  permit  them.  On  the  first,  there  is  little  need  of 
proof,  as  it  is  apparent  on  all  sides.  Of  the  second,  the  following  table  showing 
the  *'  redemptions  "  for  gold  is  conclusive,  and  proves  the  immediate  effect  produced  by 
the  February,  1895,  negotiations.  Let  the  summer  months  of  1895  be  set  against  the 
summer  months  of  1894,  and  the  altered  situation  becomes  at  once  apparent. 

REDEMPTIONS  IN  OOLD.i 


TTnitsd  Statxb 
Noras. 

TnxAflUBT  Notes 
ov  1890. 

TOTAi. 

Exports  ov 
Gold. 

1804. 
Jftiinftrr             . .  t  - 

$118,841 
10,062,624 
2,dfi6.4«6 
6,072,043 
26,181,412 
20,706,492 

$287,616 
^210,780 
1,194,766 
1,694,085 
.1,409,670 
1,461,401 

8,461,192 
7,666,127 
26,641,062 
22.169.R9a 

$1,279,487 
8,209,817 
4,020,688 

11,728,771 

February ..  -  r  r ,,.,,., , 

March 

April 

May.         .     . 

27,406,801 
28,2:«),220^ 

j™................:. 

»      •                                ,_-  , 

6  monthB 

'$66,279  887 

S14.10R  1A7 

$79,888,004 

$70,920,17» 

July 

$18,867,864 
4,209:858 
086,031 
2,642,719 
7,085,188 
80,819,022 

$566,611 
681,560 
800,487 
605,171 
714.614 

1,067,599 

$18,928,875 
4,741,418 
986,518 
8,047,890 
7,799,747 
81,907,221            : 

$14,280,201 

5,118,051 

287,477 

1,082,814 

428.218 

9.802,889 

Aofnist 

SepiemDer 

October 

Noyember 

December  1  r  <?  •  •  •  t , . .  > . 

6  months 

$58,661,222 

18,694,942 

$62,856,164 

$80,899,745 

1805. 
JaiMia'^-  - 

$48,415,288 

4,7(M,907 
809,496 
783,625 
784,747 
644,6^1 

$1,702,465 
776,045 
279,690 
284,046 
481,725 
401,845 

$45,117,788 
6,560,952 
1,069,065 
1,017.571 
1,166,4/2 
1,045,906 

$25,929,8« 
1,565,194 
3,186,094 
2,898,610 
1,586,071 

Febmary 

Maich  

Anril 

Say!;.;.........:::.. 

Jqqq 

181,641 

6  montha 

$51,122,678 

$8,875,206 

$64,997,784 

$85,281,488^ 

Rate  of  Exchange  and  Influence  of  Syndicate. 
Finally,  as  to  the  rate  of  exchange ;  although  it  has  ruled  high,  little  gold  has  gone- 
out  of  the  country.  The  markets  have  been  well  supplied  with  bills  by  the  syndicate- 
whenever  the  export  of  gold  was  imminent,  and  the  success  attained  in  thus  manipulat- 
ing or  regulating  the  exchanges  points  to  a  source  of  power  hitherto  regarded  as  among- 
the  impossibilities.  In  April,  May  and  June,  1894,  the  United  States  lost  $45,000,000  of 
gold ;  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1895,  the  country  gained  $7,242,963.     Before- 


» Prepared  by  Hon.D.  N.  Morgan,  United  States  Treasurer. 
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February  tho  tendency  of  gold  was  from  London  to  the  Contineat ;  and  to  London  from 
the  llDited  Stales;  after  that  month  the  current  was  changed,  the  gold  tended  toward 
London  from  the  Continent,  but  not  from  the  United  States.  Was  it  more  than  a  mere 
<:oincid^nce,  and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  operations  of  the  syndicate  influ- 
enced the  exchanges  among  the  nations  of  Europe  by  its  control  of  exchange  in  the 
United  States  ?  In  the  first  six  months  of  1895  exchange  on  London  has  been  more  in 
favor  of  that  centre,  and  against  the  United  States,  than  it  had  been  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1894  ;  yet  there  have  been  the  small  exports  of  $75,000  in  1895  to  London  in 
the  three  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  1895,  against  $18,787,500  in  the  same  months 
of  1894.  Not  a  dollar  of  gold  is  recnrded  in  these  months  of  1895  as  going  to  Prance  and 
Germany ;  but  in  1894  France  received  $14,200,000,  and  Germany  $26,600,000.  Cer- 
tainly such  comparisons  vindicate  the  policy  of  the  Qovernment,  prove  the  success  of  the 
syndicate,  and,  when  carefully  studied,  convey  some  idea  of  the  novelty  and  magnitude 
of  the  experiment.  The  profits  of  the  syndicate  must  be  measured  by  the  risks  it- 
assumed.  Few  were  so  bold  in  February  to  predict  a  successful  issue  ;  there  should  be 
few  in  July  to  carp  at  the  agreement,  or  to  cry  out  that  any  sum  was  too  great  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  national  faith  and  the  restoration  of  confidence. 

The  Contract  and  Work  of  the  Stndicatb. 

The  final  payment  into  the  Treasury  by  the  syndicate  on  the  original  contract  waa 
made  in  the  last  week  of  June,  and  left  the  Treasury  gold  on  June  80  at  $107,512,862, 
or  higher  than  at  any  mouthly  period  since  January,  1898.  With  that  payment  the 
"  contract"  was  virtually  closed,  and  the  immediate  connection  of  the  syndicate  with  the 
Government  was  terminated.  The  requirements  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  had  been 
fully  met,  except  in  the  unimportant  item  of  making  half  the  deposit  in  foreign  gold. 
The  development  of  the  financial  situation  made  this  requirement  as  imnecess&ry  as  it 
might  prove  mischievous,  for  every  ounce  of  gold  obtained  from  abroad  constituted  an 
additional  obligation  which  must  be  settled  at  some  later  time.  The  immediate  object 
had  been  attained  ;  the  Treasury  reserve  of  gold  was  above  the  $100,000,000  mark. 

The  plan  of  the  syndicate  involved  such  operations  as  should  render  unnecessary  a 
heavy  export  of  gold  during  the  summer  months.     To  accomplish  this  end  only  two 
modes  could  be  considered ;  (1)  to  meet  the  local  needs  for  exchange,   and  (2)  to  sell 
American  securities  abroad  in  such  amounts  as  would  offset  the  necessity  for  exporting  gold 
in  settlement  of  this  exchange.     From  one  point  of  view  this  was  only  meeting  natural 
infiuences  with  natural  forces  to  suspend  or  modify  their  action ;  from  another,  it  was  an 
unnatural  condition,  created  in  the  expectation  of  postponing  for  a  time  the  settlement  of 
foreign  balances.    Could  the  summer  months  be  tided  over,  and  the  regular  outward 
movement  of  gold  deferred  or  made  less  than  the  average,  that  operation  would  tell 
greatly  in  favor  of  confidence.    When  the  crops  began  to  move,  and  bills  for  cotton, 
wheat  and  other  exported  produce  came  into  the  market,  the  demand  for  gold  to  be 
exported  would  cease,  for  these  bills  are  able  in  a  normal  year  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
exchange  market,  and  turn  the  rates  of  exchange  in  favor  of  the  United  States.     The 
coming  forward  of  the  crops  could  be  anticipated,  and  exchange  sold  against  this  move- 
ment to  be  liquidated  when  the  exports  of  produce  began  ;  or  the  securities  of  Ameiican 
corporations  could  be  sold  in  Europe,  as  were  one-half  of  the  bonds  issued  to  the  syndicate, 
and  exchange  drawn  against  the  sales.     From  February  to  the  end  of  July  these  measures 
proved  efficient,  and  would  further  have  proved  efficient  but  for  an  unforeseen  contingency 
— ^the  delayed  movement  of  the  crops,  which  did  not  begin  till  nearly  three  weeks  after 
the  usual  time,  and  then  proceeded  so  slowly  as  to  have  little  effect  on  the  exchange  rates. 
Some  bankers  had  sold  exchange  in  the  expectation  of  settling  in  commercial  bills  on 
exported  produce,  and  now  found  the  market  almost  bare  of  such  bills ;  they  demanded 
bills  or  gold,  and  thy  rates  of  exchange  moved  upward. 

In  the  week  ending  July  18  the  rates  of  foreign  exchange  showed  the  ''highest 
points  of  the  year  for  nominal  rates,  while  those  for  actual  business  in  long  and  short 
sterling  have  been  the  liighest  on  record.    Prime  commercial  sterling  is  quoted  at  higher 
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rates  than  sixty-day  bankets'  bills  ruled  at  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  when  exchange 
was  at  the  highest  points."  The  publication  a  few  days  later  of  the  preliminary  returns 
of  the  foreiipi  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  created  some  uneasiness, 
as  the  result  showed  an  excess  of  exports  of  merchandise  and  silver  over  imports  to  the 
value  of  $102,024,254,  and  yet  an  excess  of  exports  of  gold  over  imports  of  $30,984,449. 

London  Exchange  on  New  York.    January-June ,  1895-1894. 
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BaUi  of  Exchange  at  New  York,  and  Net  Movement  of  Gold.  Jan.^  1894,  to  June,  1895. 


Month. 


1894. 
January . . 
February.. 

March 

April 

M!ay 

June 

July 

AaguBt. . . . 
September. 
October . . . 
Noyember. 
December.. 

1895. 
JanuAry... 
February . . 

March 

April 

SSy 

June 


Great  Britain. 


Bzchange  on 
London. 


®  4.85 
^4.86 

(f!^ 

@^  4  88 
@4.88H 
®4  8H!^ 
4.97)4  (it^4.m 
4.88      (g»4.88^ 
4.85^(?^4.86 
4.«6V2  (3^  4.87^ 

4.87^  0^ 

4.87^  (^  4.88 


^4  89 


4  88V^ 
4.8b^  (^  4:893 
4.88H  ^  4.89 
4.89     @ 


France. 


nSr>!  "»"'" 


+    $388,547 
+       202,522 

—  1,147,000 

—  8,146,193 

—  7,964,470 

—  1,611,800 
+        46.910 

—  247,538 


-f  978,300 

+  15,080 

—  7,776,146 

4-  4,654,588 

4-  8,128,974 

-f  898,300 

-f  2,967.837 

+  1,195,584 
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I  ^^  5.16^ 
1  ®  5.16^ 
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5.16%  ((^ 
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Germany. 
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The  quotation  on  London  la  for  ''  Prime 


Rate  of  exchange  is  that  for  the  fLrat  Friday  of  the  month, 
bankers  SterUng  bills." 

This  could  not  be  explained  by  trade  conditions.  In  1894  there  was  an  apparent 
balance  in  merchandise  and  silver  in  favor  of  this  country  of  $275,000,000,  and  not  gold 
Bufflcient  came  in  to  offset  the  exports.  In  two  years  we  had  exported  $377,000,000  more 
than  had  been  imported,  and  gold  had  gone  out  to  the  amount  of  $35,500,000.  Clearly 
the  trouble  was  financial,  not  commercial. 

At  the  end  of  July  the  situation  of  the  exchange  market  was  strained.     The  syndi- 
cate had  sold  exchange  freely  to  such  as  needed  it,  but  had  not  met  all  the  demand. 
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There  followed  some  demand  for  gold,  and  in  the  week  ending  August  3  an  export  of 
some  moment  was  made,  the  gold  being  taken  from  the  Treasury.  The  export  contin- 
ued under  this  pressure  for  exchange,  but  the  syndicate  coming  forward,  deposited  gold 
in  the  Treasury,  and  thus  maintained  the  reserve  at  or  near  the  full  point.  In  the  month  of 
July,  $3,826,795  in  gold  was  taken  from  the  Treasury  ;  m  August,  $16,563,627,  and  in 
September,  «19,847,754.  Yet  the  Treasury  reserve  was  $107,512,362  at  the  end  of  June» 
and  $92,911,973  at  the  end  of  September,  having  lost  nearly  $15,000,000,  though  the 
withdrawals  of  gold  through  the  redemption  of  notes  had  been  more  than  twice  as  great 
Over  and  above  the  terms  of  their  contract  the  syndicate  had  deposited  ^1d  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  leave  the  Treasury  in  a  safe  position,  and  thus  maintain  public  confidence,  in 
the  face  of  a  demand  which  miffht  easily  have  developed  into  a  crisis  through  the  ex- 
4Lggerated  fears  of  the  timid.  This  was  in  itself  a  ^reat  gain  and  had  been  very  cheaply 
purchased  b v  the  Government.  The  widespread  disturbance,  financial  and  commercial, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  precipitated,  is  one  of  the  heaviest  penalties  the  body 
social  can  suffer  for  "  playing"  with  the  circulating  medium ;  and  the  effects  are  not 
only  felt  for  a  year,  but  for  a  generation.  In  ' '  sound  money  "  alone  is  safety  to  be  found. 
In  the  last  three  months,  then,  there  was  a  slight  recurrence  of  gold  exports,  readily 
explained  and  due  to  natural  causes.  In  July  the  net  exports  were  $3,296,067 ;  m 
August,  $15,188,175,  and  in  September  $16,674,609,  making  a  total  of  $35,103,851. 
At  this  writing  (October)  the  situation  has  changed.  Crops  are  coming  forward,  com- 
mercial bills  are ''making"  exchange,  and  the  rates  of  foreign  exchange  have  fallen 
below  the  exporting  point  of  gold.  The  crisis  has  been  met,  its  action  modified  and  the 
elements  of  safety  now  outnumber  those  of  danger  As  a  financial  operation,  the  assist- 
ance obtained  by  the  Government  from  the  syndicate  has  been  great  in  the  immediate 
:results^incalculably  great  in  its  indirect  results. 

THE  PROBLEM  NOT  YET  SOLVED. 

So  far  as  the  Treasury  is  in  question,  the  problem  has  been  solved  only  for  a  time,  and 
It  must  again  come  up  for  a  determination.  The  fear  of  silver  excess  is  removed  by  the 
repeal  of  the  purchase  acts  and  by  the  waning  of  the  silver  movement.  Agitation  there 
will  always  be,  at  home  and  abroad,  until  some  international  agreement  either  '*  makes  a 
place  "  for  silver  on  some  basis,  or  proves  the  impossibility  of  any  general  experiment 
in  favor  of  that  metal.  One  great  source  of  anxiety  has  thus  been  set  aside,  and  need  not 
again  be  introduced,  unless  either  party  again  "  compromises  "  with  silver.  There  remain 
other  factors  of  mischief.  So  long  as  the  business  of  issuing  a  credit  paper  circulation 
is  performed  by  the  government,  and  this  has  become  by  act  of  Congress  and  by  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  a  recognized  part  of  the  financial  system,  so  long  must  a  reserve  be 
kept  against  that  issue.  It  must  further  be  a  reserve  far  larger  than  any  ordinar3r  banking 
concern  carries,  and  even  were  it  three  times  the  present  amount,  it  would  still  be  too 
small  for  reasonable  safety.  Ricardo  believed  he  had  devised  a  circulation  which 
would  need  only  five  per  cent,  in  specie  to  preserve  its  credit  and  redeemability.  The 
national  banks  are  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  "reserve"  eaualto2o  per  cent,  of 
their  circulation  and  deposits ;  but  the  Treasury  finds  one  oi  nearly  29  per  cent, 
unsatisfactory.  In  ordinary  times  the  limit  of  Ricardo  would  be  sufficient,  for  specie 
enters  into  the  settlement  of  balances  to  an  even  less  proportion  than  in  his  day ;  so 
the  waste  of  keeping  29  per  cent,  is  great,  and,  as  it  is  now  kept,  constitutes  a  demand 
for  gold  by  the  side  of  which  the  demands  of  Europe  are  small  and  easily  satisfied. 

The  amount  of  gold  in  the  country  was  estimated  to  be  on  July  1,  1894,  $627.- 
293,201,  of  which  $131,316,471  were  in  the  Treasury;  $190,635,167  in  the  national 
banks,  and  $305,341,563  in  the  private  banks  and  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  The 
banks  may  command  what  gold  they  wish,  as  they  are  free  to  so  discount  as  to  bring 
gold  to  them  when  needed.  A  private  individual  is  also  free  to  buy  or  sell  gold 
according  to  his  need,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  his  needs  will  not  be  large  save  in  a  period 
of  uncertainty.  But  the  Treasury  has  not  this  command  over  its  gold  ;  it  is  obliged 
to  "  redeem ''  on  call  its  notes,  and  this  process  is  anything  but  redemption.  A  demand 
note  is  paid  in  gold,  and,  instead  of  bein^  cancelea  as  paid,  retains  its  full  quality  as 
a  demand  note,  and  as  such  again  enters  into  circulation  to  be  again  '*  redeemed  "  for 
gold.  A  legal-tender  or  a  Treasury  note  of  1890  is  considered  to  be  as  good  as  gold, 
and  is  so  just  as  far  as  the  Treasury  has  gold  to  meet  it.  They  are  held  by  the  bar^ 
as  reserve,  and,  when  a  demand  for  gold  arises,  they  are  presented  at  the  Treasury 
counters,  as  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years  proves  ;  the  legal-tender  and  Treasury 
note  are  thus  a  standing  charge  against  the  gold  reserve.  Both  forms  should  be 
retired. 

Location  op  Cukrency  Inflation. 

In  July,  1878,  the  condition  of  the  currency  in  circulation  was  what  it  had  become 
through  war  legislation.  Nearly  equal  amounts  of  "  greenbacks  "  and  national  bank 
notes,  a  little  gold  circulating  on  tho  Pacific  coast,  and  fractional  currency  and  subsidi- 
ary silver,  gave  a  total  of  $729,138,634.  The  "  fiat "  money  agitation  had  been  met  and 
-the  resumption  of  specie  payments  assured.    There  was  a  greater  quantity  of  money  in 
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circulation  than  at  any  time  since  the  country  had  heen  flooded  with  notes  of  state 
banks,  and  greater  than  had  been  needed  to  carry  on  the  exchanges  through  the  years 
of  kitetiving  and  speculation  which  ended  in  the  panic  of  1873.  In  short,  the  circula- 
tion had  been  tested  in  fair  weather  and  in  foul,  and  found  not  wanting. 

In  July,  1895,  there  was  a  total  circulation  of  $1,604,131,968,  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing elements : 

■Gold  and  gold  certificates $528,656,626  00 

Silver  dollars  and  certificates 871,714,914  00 

Legal-tender  notes 265.109.456  00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 115.978,708  00 

J^ational  bank  notes 207,047,546  00 

Subsidiary  silver 60.219.718  00 

Currency  certificates 55,405,000  00 

Total $1 .604.131,968  00 


The  increase  in  the  gold  since  1879  is  ample  proof  that  the  country  can  obtain  that 
metal  in  any  needed  quantity  under  natural  conditions.  The  mere  increase  in  that 
element  of  the  currency  would  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  trade.  In 
1879  the  average  daily  clearings  at  New  York  were  $82,015,540.  They  touched  a  maxi- 
mum m  1881  with  $159,282,191.  In  no  year  since  has  there  been  such  activity,  and 
what  was  sufficient  currency  in  1881  should  have  been  sufficient  in  1894  to  meet  every- 
thing except  the  extraordinary  demands  in  the  spring  and  fall.  The  circulation  of  1881 
<$1, 114,238, 119)  represented  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  over  the  money  of 
1878.  and  it  accomplished  more  than  twice  as  great  exchan^s  as  $1,660,808,708,  an  in- 
crease of  50  per  cent,  over  the  circulation  of  1881,  accomplished  in  1894. 

Dangerous  experiments  may  be  made  in  currency  without  immediately  entailing  the 
expected  results.  If  it  be  granted  that  the  silver  circulation  (standard  doUars  and  silver 
certificates)  has  been  absorbed  by  the  country  without  disturbance,  the  same  concession 
cannot  be  made  to  the  Treasury  notes  of  1890.  The  silver  certificate  replaced  the 
retiring  national  bank  notes ;  with  gold  it  has  supplied  whatever  real  need  there  has 
been  for  additional  circulation  ;  it  has  in  part  found  legitimate  work  to  do.  Not  so 
the  Treasury  notes.  Issued  in  payment  of  pig  silver,  redeemable  in  gold  on  demand, 
it  has  been  a  vagrant  paper,  tuniing  up  only  when  it  can  do  mischief,  and  with  the 
^eenback  constitutes  a  menace  to  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Treasury.  With  the  first 
issue  of  that  form  of  note  gold  began  to  go  out  of  the  Treasury.  In  the  trying  months 
of  1893  $29,000,000  were  presented  for  redemption  in  six  months,  and  since  October, 
1891,  when  the  first  exchange  for  gold  was  made,  the  redemption  had  amounted  to 
$76,000,000,  or  one-half  the  total  issue.  Every  note  issued  under  this  law  of  1890 
'was  uncalled  for  ;  every  note  in  circulation  is  a  source  of  dan£:cr,  and  the  entire  issue 
should  be  suppressed.  Nor  is  there  any  more  excuse  for  the  continuance  of  the 
legal-tender  note.  The  chief  claim  made  in  its  favor  is  that  it  constitutes  a  loan  to  the 
government  without  interest.  It  has  necessitated  the  keeping  of  a  reserve,  which  exists 
as  idle  capital,  and  it  is  the  idle  instrument  for  taking  gold  from  the  Treasury. 

Had  every  note  redeemed  in  gold  since  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  been 
canceled,  as  it  should  have  been,  less  than  $40,000,000  of  this  form  of  note  would  be 
in  existence.  In  other  words,  the  country  has  paid  more  than  $806,000,000  in  gold 
on  these  notes,  and  instead  of  beins:  credited  for  that  payment,  still  finds  itself  indebted 
to  the  amount  of  the  full  issue,  $346,000,000. 

As  a  mere  charge  against  the  government  the  legal  tender  represents  an  indebted- 
ness since  1879  of  more  than  $650,000,000.  Further,  it  violates  what  i?  an  estab- 
lished principle  of  government  finances,  as  with  the  Treasury  note  of  1890,  it  con- 
stitutes under  existing  laws  a  perpetual  debt.  The  entire  debt  of  the  country  is 
$1,729,000,000,  of  which  $500,000,000  is  a  debt  which  has  no  time  of  maturity,  and  is 
not  payable  at  the  option  of  the  United  States.  If  th^  legal-tender  and  Treasury  notes 
of  1890  be  taken  out  of  the  circulation  the  aggregate  money  in  circulation  would  still  be 
greater  than  it  was  in  1886.    There  is  nothing  radical  in  such  a  measure. 

Treasury  Reserve. 

The  intimate  connection  between  this  problem  of  the  legal-tender  and  Treasury  note 
circulation  and  the  gold  in  the  Treasury  needs  no  explanation.  With  a  larger  cash  bal- 
ance in  the  Treasury  than  at  any  time  since  July,  1891,  the  main  constituent  is  paper, 
and  gold  is  retained  with  uncertainty  and  difficulty  whenever  a  moment  of  anxiety  inter- 
venes. This  fact  is  brought  out  in  the  diagram,  which  shows  the  cash  balance  and  the 
net  gold  in  the  Treasury  at  the  beffinning  of  each  quarter  since  July,  1891.  The  pur- 
chase of  gold  by  the  issue  of  bonds  or  by  the  ex  haoTe  for  lesral  tenders  is  reflected  in 
the  lines ;  but  every  legal-tender  note  so  issued  creates,  as  it  were,  a  lien  against  the 
gold,  for  it  may  be  presented  at  any  time  for  redemption.     And  in  the  natural  process 
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of  currency  reduction,  or  an  attempt  at  currency  reduction — that  protest  against  inflation 
which  is  implied  in  the  continued  redemption  of  notes — ^it  is  only  gold  that  goes  out  of 
the  Treasury  and  country.  Nobody  will  export  silver  coin,  because  the  artiticial  value 
conferred  by  the  Jei^l  tender  makes  them  of  greater  value  here  than  in  any  other  country. 
Even  the  demand  for  silver  in  the  arts  cannot  affect  the  supply  of  coin,  as  the  coin  melted 
is  worth  nearly  50  per  cent,  less  than  the  coin  itself.  The  quantity  of  silver  coin  will 
remain  as  it  is  ;  the  amounts  of  legal-tender  and  Treasury  notes  issued  are  invariable, 
for  the  cancellation  of  the  latter  is  done  under  conditions  which  make  it  unusual*  It  is 
gold  and  the  national  bank  notes  which  constitute  the  elastic  elements  of  the  currency. 
With  gold  on  the  point  of  export  at  every  flurry,  and  with  the  difficulty  of  increasing 
the  national  bank  circulation,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  weak  points  of  our  currency 

CHART  SHOWING  CASH  BALANCE  AND  NET  GOLD  IN  TREASURY  SINCE  1891.* 
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system.  These  weak  points  affect  the  position  of  the  Treasury  directly,  and  even  more 
indirectly,  by  obliging  it  to  incur  new  indebtedness  to  make  good  its  weakness  as  a  bank- 
ing institution. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

But  if  these  government  issues  are  to  be  continued,  the  Treasury  shotild  have 
ample  power  to  maintain  a  reserve  for  redeeming  thfm.  No  government  is  safe  unless 
it  has  at  command  a  revenue  equal  to  the  necessary  and  ordinary  expenditures,  and  as 
a  corollary,  a  revenue  that  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  expand  to  meet  an  extraordinary 
demand,  or  to  contract  so  as  to  take  onl^  what  is  needed  from  taxpayers.  To  leave 
it  exposed  to  a  condition  approaching  destitution,  and  to  so  jealously  guard  its  borrow- 
ing power  as  to  allow  only  a  disadvantageous  and  usurious  loan  in  a  time  of  want, 
are  surely  outcomes  of  an  inexperienced  and  shortsighted  policy.  Such  had  been  the 
national  revenues  that  "deficit"  legislation  has  been  an  almost  unknown  element,  and 
what  laws  were  on  the  statute  books  had  been  framed  to  meet  such  conditions  as 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  refunding  of  the  debt,  and  paper  certificates  issued  on 
specie  reserves.  After  years  of  an  overflowing  Treasury,  a  deficit  was  created  almost 
intentionally  it  might  seem,  by  destruction  of  revenue,  and  a  reckless  increase  of 
expenditure.  I  have  shown  how  the  Treasury  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  bond 
issue  framed  in  1870 ;  and  the  gold  purchased  m  February,  1895,  was  under  the  author* 
ity  of  a  law  enacted  in  1862,  a  year  when  the  financial  policy  of  the  government  o£Fers 
much  more  for  blame  and  severe  criticism  than  for  praise  and  imitation.  In  its 
necessity  the  Treasury  cannot  issue  a  temporary  note — answering  to  the  exchequer  bill 
of  Great  Britain  or  the  bons  de  tresor  of  France — a  convenient  instrument  of  finance* 
and  not  capable  of  abuse  where  publicity  of  operations  is  as  great  as  with  the  United 
States  Treasury.  Some  such  instrument  should  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Treasury,  and  until  a  permanent  system  of  financial  management,  better  suited  to  the 
times,  is  devised. 


*  This  chart  is  here  used  by  conrtesy  of  Braditreeti, 
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U,  8.  CURRENCT  STATISTICS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  pamphlet  is  design^  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wi:»h  to  have  at  hand  in 
compact  foim  the  most  reliable  statistics  available  upon  currency  topics.  The  strict  lim- 
itation of  space  U  responsible  for  the  omission  of  statistics  upon  many  points  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  included  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  references  to  other  sources  may 
more  than  compenaate  for  any  lack. 

General  attention  is  directed  to  the  statistical  publications  of  the  United  States, 
which,  aside  from  beinfi^  the  main  basis  of  this  compilation,  are  the  works  most  likely  to 
afford  information  upon  details  of  the  currency  question  not  possible  to  be  included 
here.* 

BANKB. 
Number,  Capital,  CirculaUon,  DepouUy  etc.,  <7f  IVatlonal  Banka,  1863-1895. 


NlTMBBIt 

oi- 
Baku. 

Capitai.. 

SlTBFLUB. 

Circula- 
tion. 

LOAKB. 

Dmpos- 

IT8. 

RsasBTK. 

OOTOBBB. 

Tcnacre. 

Specie. 

Year. 
1868 

66 
508 
1,518 
1.644 
1.649 
1.648 
1,617 
1,615 
i;767 
1,919 
1,076 

2.o:>4 

2,088 
9,089 
9,080 
9,058 
9,048 
2,0M 
9,132 
9,889 
9,501 
9,664 
9,714 
9,859 
8,049 
.M40 
8,290 
8,540 
8,677 
8,?78 
8,781 
8,755 

Millions. 

86.8 
808.8 
415.  S 
420.1 
420.6 
4V6.4 
480.4 
458.8 
479.6 
491.1 
493.8 
604.8 
499.8 
479.5 
466.1 
454.1 
457.6 
468.8 
483.1 
609.7 
G94.8 
527.5 
548.9 
578.5 
592.6 
612.6 
650.4 
677  4 
686.6 
678.5 
668.9 
657.1 

MUlions. 

^\ 

58.4 

66.7 
78 
86.9 
94.1 
101. 1 
110.8 
1908 
129 
184.4 
188.9 
128.8 
116.9 
114.8 
120.5 
1«8.1 
Idi 
148 
147.1 
146.6 
157.2 
178.9 
185.5 
197.4 
218.6 
2*^.6 
233.9 
246.7 
215  2 
1      946.4 

MUlionfl. 

171  .'8 
980.8 
293.9 
995.8 
998.6 
991.8 
815.5 
888.5 
89.1 
883.9 
818.8 
991.5 
291.9 
801.9 
818.8 
817.8 
820.9 
8U.7 
310.5 
989.8 
268.9 
94S.7 
1C7.8 
161.7 
128.4 
1299 
181.8 
148.4 
18.2.9 
179.8 
189.5 

Millions. 

Si 

487.9 

6088 

609.7 

657.7 

682.9 

715.9 

881.6 

877.9 

944.9 

954.4 

981.7 

981.8 

91.9 

884 

878.5 

1,041 

1,178  8 

1.943.9 

1.809.8 

1.245.8 

1,800.1 

1,451 

1,5S7  5 

1,684. « 

1817  8 

1,996.1 

2,005.5 

2;i71 

1,848.6 

2,007.1 

.   2,041.8 

MiUions. 

549 

608 

668.8 

608.1 

598 

519.8 

0;:6.8 

686.6 

»)8.6 

680.8 

675.4 

669.4 

626.7 

G65.8 

7S4.8 

884.4 

1,083.1 

1,184  9 

1,U68.6 

9d0.8 

1,116.6 

1,188.5 

1,974.7 

l,4(Xi  4 

1.622 

1,504.9 

1,608.6 

1,779.8 

1.40^.4 

1,7.8.9 

1,715.9 

Millions. 
%lMi 
44.8a 
100 
905.8 
100.6 

&a.5 

83.7 
79.8 
109.4 
1118 
IlS.l 
112  8 
185.8 
118.4 
99.8 
V7.1 
96 
64.8 
59.9 
71.9 
80.6 
91.9 
8-15 
08.7 
79.9 
90 
99.7 
86.7 
113.8 
118.8 
191.7 
165.6 
148.9 

MiUloDi. 

1854.  

1865 

1866 

$18.1 
99 

1867 

19  8 

1888 

1869 

1870 

18 
28 

18.5 

1871 

18  8 

1878 

10.3 

1878 

19  9 

18,-4. 

21.8 

1876 

8.1 

1878.  

91  4 

1877 

22.7 

1878 

307 

1879. 

42. 8 

1880 

109.8 

1881 

1882 

lf4.S 
108  9 

1888 

10T.8 

1884 

128.6 

1886 

174  9 

1886 

156  4 

1887 

1888  

1889 

106.1 
178.1 
I'Vl  8 

1890 

1H91 

1892    

19.-^9 
18S5 
909  1 

1898 

1894 

1895    

i         &4  7 

[         237.8 

196.  t 

1 

a  Includes  specie  and  other  lawful  money. 


Finance  Report.— The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  containing  not  only  the 
report  of  the  Secretary,  but  the  separate  reports  of  the  scyeral  Bureaus  of  the  Treasury  Department—in 
some  cases  shorn  of  a  part  of  their  taulee. 

Report  of  tbe  Comptroller  of  tbe  Currency.— Published  annually  in  two  volmnee,  the  fiict 
of  which  contains  the  general  report  (also  digest  of  National  Banlc  Decisionii  and  cieveral  valuable  tables 
not  included  in  the  Finance  Report),  and  the  second  yolnme  a  detailed  report  from  each  National  Bank. 

Report  of  Director  of  the  Mint.— The  separate  edition  of  this  usually  differs  from  that 
included  in  the  Finance  Report  only  in  the  addition  of  an  index. 

Report  on  the  Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  United  Statoa.— .Issued 
annually  oy  the  Director  of  the  Mint.    CoTers  the  calendar  year  next  preceding. 

Statistical  Abstract. — Issued  annually  by  the  Bnrran  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department  Con- 
tains summary  statistical  tables  upon  currency  as  well  as  other  topics,  compiled  mainly  from  other  Got- 
ernment  publications. 

Aldrleh  Report  on  IVa^pes  and  Prices.— By  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Finsnce 
in  1899.  Three  yolumee  deal  with  retail  prices  in  the  years  1889-91 ;  and  four  volumes  with  whoksalo 
prices,  wages  and  rates  of  tranaportation  from  1840  to  1891.  This  latter  is  the  most  ezhautdTe  study  of  its 
Vind  yet  published. 

Colnaare  l^aws  of  the  United  States,  170».1804.— (Washington,  1894.  847  pp..  Sro.)  Prs^ 
IMtred  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  Contains  much  atatSitical 
aata,  compiled  in  the  main  from  of&cial  sources. 

Reports  of  International  Monetary  Conforenoos  of  1878  and  1881. 
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Abilraet  cf  BeporU  made  to  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Oarrency,  ihowing  the  condition  of 
the  National  Banks  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  busineu  on  Saturday, 
the  28M  of  September,  1896.    [Total  Number  of  Banks  3,712.] 

[Comptroller  of  the  Corrency,  October  80, 1895.] 


Sksoubcbs. 

DOLLABS. 

liOMifl  and  Diflconnifl. 

8,041,848,283  40 
17,562,168  87 

Overdiutts 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  Becure  Circulation. . 

806,682,765  00 

U.  S.  Bondb  to  eecnreU.  8.  Depoelts. 

16,8«,000  00 

U.S.  Bonds  on  hand 

10,790,860  00 

Premiums  on  U.  8.  Bonds 

16,469,109  78 

Stocks,  Securities,  etc 

196,028,085  85  , 
78,244,849  75 

Banliln«  Honse,  Furniture,  etc 

Other  Beal   S<>tate  and  Mortgages 
Due  from  National  Banks  (not  Re- 

26,587,027 04  ' 

«_        1 

serve  Agents) 

Doe  from  State  Banks  and  Bankers. 

188,681,087  28  ' 

80,880,482  00 

Due  from  approved  Reserve  Agents . 

222,287.251  46 

Checks  and  other  Cash  Items 

18,056,424  68 

Exchanges  for  Clearing  House 

Bills  of  other  National  Banks 

67,506,787  60 

16.687,100  00 

Fractional  Paper  and  Minor  Cur. . . 

966,484  44 

JLawful  Money  Reserve  in  Bank,viz.: 

Gold  Coin $110,878,860  22 

Gold Tr. Certs.   ...   21,525,980  00 

Gold    Clearing- 

House  Certs  ....   81,021,000  00 

SUver  Dollars.  ...     6,605,459  00 

Silver  CerU 22,914,180  00 

Subsidiary  SUver.     4,892,881  96 

Total  specie.... $196,287,811  17 

Leail  Tenders 98,946,685  00 

U.^  Certificates  of 

Deposit  for  Legal 

Tender  Notes....   49,920,000  00 

840,106,996  17 

Five-per-cent   Redemption     Fund 

with  Treasurer 

9,086,606  08 
1,286,584  86 

Due  from  U.  8.  Treasurer 

Total 

8,428,629,848  68 

Liabilities. 


Capital  Stock  paid  in 

Surplus  Fund 

Undivided  Profits,  less  Expenses 

and  Taxes  Paid 

National  Bank 

Notes  issued.  *$187,248,78t  00 
Less  amount  on 

hand 4,768,121  60 

Amount  outstanding 

State  Bank  Notes  outsUnding. . . 

Due  to  other  National  Banks 

Due  to  State  Banks  and  Bankers. 

Dividends  unpaid 

Individual  Deposits 

U.  8.  Deposits 

Deposits  of  U.  8.  Disbursing  Of- 
ficers  

Notes  and  Bills  rediscounted..  . 

Bills  Payable 

Liabiliticfl  other  than  thoseabova 

stated 


Total 8,428,629,348  68 


DOLUlBfl. 


667,135,4M  65 
846,448,426  88 
90,489,984  48 


182,481,610  60 
66,188  60 

890.228.677  88 

174.708.678  88 
1,670,927  89 

1,701,653,621  28 
9,114,873  65 

4,496,966  48 
18,d96,ir7  86 
17318,860  01 

4,045,148  70 


■*  The  amount  of  circulation  outstanding  at  the  date  named,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  this  office  vras 
^I2,82r<,984;  which  amount  includes  the  notes  of  insolvent  banks,  of  those  in  voluntary  liquidation,  and 
of  those  which  have  deposited  legal-tender  notes  under  the  Acts  of  June  20, 1874,  and  July  12,  1882,  for 
the  purpose  of  retiring  their  circulation. 

Taxation  and  Aesetsment  of  National  Banks,  together  with  Annual  Redemptions  of 
Notes  at  the  Treasury ,  for  the  past  Twelve  Years, 


Tears. 

Semi-annual 

Duty  on 
Circulation. 

Cost  of  Re- 
demption of 
notes  by  the 
United  States 
Treasurer. 

Assessments 
for  Plates  and 
Bzaminations. 

Total  Taxation 
and  Assess- 
ment. 

Redemptions 
of  National 
Bank  Notes. 

188$ 

$8,182,006  78 
8.0'^4.668  24 
2,794.584  01 
2.592.021  88 
2,044,922  76 
1,616,127  58 
1,410.88]  81 
i,2M,889  65 
1,216,104  72 
1,881.287  26 
1.448.189  69 
1,721,095  18 

$147,692  27 
160,896  85 
181,857  16 
168,243  86 
188,967  00 
141.141  48 
181.160  67 
107,848  89 
99,866  52 
100,598  70 
108,082  96 
107,445  14 

$154,706  16 
120,487  06 
218,781  78 
146,907  88 
180,819  88 
189.777  8« 
148,500  79 
161,672  71 
164,744  89 
lK5,7ftS  68 
181,869  59 
260,891  79 

8 

2 
2 

6  16 
)\  94 
'2  90 
■2  61 
)9  68 
16  H7 
»80 
»5  75 
L6  68 
\i  64 
12  24 
12  11 

$101,848,789  68 

1884  

185.760,169  18 

1865     

149,981,896  90 

Ififtg 

180,029,625  12 

1887  

87.213,269  96 

1H88    ..   

-J889    

98,246,727  42 
88,217,860  67 

1890 .. 

1801       

69,K'5«,022  70 
66,813,249  70 

1892 

68,976,642  07 

1898  

75,842,284  66 

1894 

104,185,6:»  71 

Total 

$23,581,478  98 

$1,6^8,170  29 

$8,009,848  46 

$27,178,992  68 

$1,166,416,514  48 

For  further  general  and  detailed  statiatics  as  to  WAtlonal  BAnka,  see  annual  reports  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  e.  a.  : 

Annual  earnings  and  dividends  since  1870,  Report  for  1894,  p.  344. 

Geographical  aistribntion  of  banks  by  States,  showing  Capital  Stock,  bonds  on  deposit  and  circulation 
eatstanding  Oct  81. 1894,  Report  1894,  p.  140. 


Holdingfl  of  goid,  silver  and  certificates  annually  since  1888,  by  States,  Report  18M,  pn.  197-806. 
Ratio^  Reeerve  to  Deposits,  and  Claaaiflcation  of  Reserve  by  geographical  divistoi 


Baport  1894,  pp.  880-8a 


^,  tiaoo  1666^ 
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Statutia  of  State  Banks  1884-1863. 


INOTE.— Toe  Dgores  ror  ine  years  it»4  lo  mw  are  lasen  rrom  ta.  j>oc.  iso.  in,  zdia  uoDgreds,  i^a 
•eesion.  Thone  for  1841  to  1850  are  from  Ex.  Doc.  No.  08,  8]st  CongresA,  let  oeaeion.  For  the  years 
1851  to  1868  (with  the  exception  of  the  year  1853)  they  are  taken  from  the  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  banks  for  1868.  Those  for  1858  are  from  Ex.  Doc.  No.  66,  8:2d  Congress,  2d  session,  and  are 
Incomplete. 

Aggregate  Besources  and  Liabilities  of  aU  State  Banks,  Loan  and  Trust  Companies^ 
Savings  and  Primte  Banks,  1893-'»4. 


Rbsouboes  and  Liabilities. 


Rttsoarces, 

Loans  on  real  estate 

Loans  on  collateral  secority  other  than 

real  estate 

Other  loans  and  discounts 

Overdrafts 

United  States  bonds 

State,  county  and  municipal  bonds. 

Bailroad  bonds  and  stocks 

Bank  stocks 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 

Dne  from  other  banks  and  bankers .... 
Beal  estate,  furniture  and  fixtures. . . 
Current  expenses  and  taxes  paid. . . . 

Cash  and  cash  items 

Other  resources 


Total. 


LiabilUUs. 

Capital  stock 

Surplus  fund 

Other  undivided  profltp. 

State  bank  niite8  outstanding  ... 

Debenture  bonds  ouistandiug 

Dividendrt  unpaid 

Individual  deposits 

Savings  deposits  

Due  to  other  banks  and  bankers. 
Other  liabilities 


Totol.. 


State 
Banks. 


8,586  Banks. 


$42,805,544 

89.777,621 

583,815.656 

5,888,629 

604,065 

1,8^2,460 

14«,925 

842,202 

8»,080,0'<a 

11J»,670,949 

41,351.780 

4,1«2,915 

144.517,  r.'8 

11,563,866 


Loan  and 
Trust  Com- 
panies. 


234  Com- 
panies. 


$68,149,211 


283 


12 
f 
1] 

111 
9( 


1,077,164,818  j  705,186,944 


$244,4.35,578 

74,41J,819 

28,041,173 

4,529 


499,884 
658,107,494 


54,120, 185 
17,548,706 


1,077,164,818 


$97,068,092 
57,663,599 
17,639,767 

■  '6,*i64,iKi5 

52,514 

471,298,816 

*'6,757,b(yr 
48,.'>42,928 

706486,944 


?779,045,102      $9,042,840    $8eB,682,19» 


18 

10( 

89< 

12 

4< 

la 

8J 
8( 

4^ 
li, 


408.567,066 
841,42S,613 
6,099,119- 
123,538,872 
406,755,484 
183,376,302 

46.051.601 
800,526.521 
800,014,779 
1I8,6S9,CM 
7,2t>3,929 
229  378,004 

58  2.57,3i»5 


1,980,744,189  |  105,879,051    3,868.474,9y7 


18,902,444 

48,651,283 

1,212,618 

534.102 

807,707 

a34,040 

400  048 

2,726,788 

16.280,847 

7.014.581 

028,049 

8.041.910 

760,044 


$30,579,r»58 
189,691,412 
25,918,049 


50,108 

20,971,962 

1,747,961,280 

2,587,806 

8,974,960 


1,980,744,189 


$86,652,167  $508,785,890 
6,0aM36  277,772.4.^ 
8,053.88U        74,652.82<( 

I  4,529 

C,n4.«2i; 

41,705  !  Ii58,245 

66,074,540   1.22.5,455,®! 
1,747,961,280 


1,886,414 
1,725,661 


C6.201,472 
71,7s7,250 


105,379,051  8,868,474,907 
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Situation  PRmciPAL  Banks  op  Issue,  Septembek  80,  1895. 


"Same  ow  Bamkb, 


Imperial  Bank  of  Germany 

Bank  of  Aastria^Hongary 

Bank  of  Belgium 

National  Bank  of  Bulgaria  (a) 

National  Bank  of  Denmark 

Bank  of  Spain 

Bank  of  Finland  (6) 

Bank  of  France 

National  Bank  of  Greece  (6) 

Italy  : 

Bank  of  Italy 

Bank  of  Naples 

Bank  of  Sicily 

Bank  of  Norway 

Bank  of  the  Netherlaode 

Bank  of  Portngal 

Bank  of  Roumania 

ITnited  Kingdom  : 

Bank  of  England 

Banks  <  f  Scotland(<;) 

Banks  of  Ireland  (e) 

Imperial  Bank  of  Rnssia  (e) 

Bank  of  Servui  (/) 

Sweden : 

BoyaIBank(&^ 

Private  Banks  (6) 

Swiss  Banks  of  lesne  (fi) 

Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  (Tnrkey)  (O). 

Canadian  Banks  

V.  S.  National  Banks 


MSTAIXIC 
RXSSRYS 

Anixtsis  op  thb  Resebte. 

1 

Gold. 

SUver. 

mo 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
MX) 
XX) 
KX) 

69,940,000 
28,220,000 
7,840,000 
8,200,000 
66,860.000 
18,620,000 
18,420,000 

218,720.000 
27,500,000 
16,500,000 

898,940,000 
2,100,000 

7,680,000 
6,-«0,000 
18,840,000 
9,78U,000 
7,575,000 
196,287,000 

'$91,900,660 

"15,860,666 

4O,0;2O,00O 

4,860,C00 

404,700,000 

"$64,76b;666 

"68;980;d()6 

640,000 

250.160,000 

10,140,000 

2,100,000 

800,000 

■*84,'m666 

8,280,000 
680,000 

59,800,000 

21,120,000 

7,010,000 

"2V,646",666 
5,840,000 
12,740,000 

218,720,000 

'i«8,66b',666 

1,220,000 

6,800,000 
2,140,000 
16,420,000 

"m,926;666 

""6,84b',666 

940,000 

880,000 
8,140,000 
1,920,000 

'*Mf,8i*2;666 

Biu^  Pat- 

ABLSTO 

Bbabbr  nr 

ClBCTJUL- 
TION. 


$820,700,0C0 

246  420,000 

8e,520,000 

460,000 

22,400,000 

192,880,000 

10,580,000 

672,700,000 

21,640,000 

158,880,000 
47,740,0C0 
9,840,000 
14,860,000 
88,400,000 
60,820,000 
27,980,000 

129,500,000 
87,000,000 
81,500,000 

877,800,000 
5,820,000 

14,240,000 
11,660,000 
85,920,000 
4,940,000 
82,774,000  • 
212,829,000 


c.  Situation  July  15.      d.   Situation  July  81. 


a.  Situation   July  14.      b.  Situation  August  81. 
^  Situation  September  16.   /.  Situation  September  22. 

Referenceii,  Banks— In  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  each  year  (e.  g.  :  Report  for 
1804,  pp.  296.  297)  may  be  found  quarterly  statements  of  the  circulation  and  metallic  reserve  of  each 
of  the  principal  European  banks  oi  issue  as  above.  These  statistics  are  taken  from  the  BulMin  cU 
Btatistique,  < 

The  Canadian  Finance  Department  publishes,  monthly,  a  detailed  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
chartered  banks  of  Canada.  For  further  statistics  in  regard  to  Canaoian  banks,  see  Breckenridge, 
«*The  Canadian  Banking  System,  1817-1890" ;  Garland.  *'  Banks,  Bankers  and  Banking  in  Canada.*' 

For  a  very  full  collection  of  Statistics  of  St€Ue  Banks  nrior  to  1861,  see  report  of  J.  J.  Knox,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  1876^p.  84  to  181 ;  or,  reprint  of  the  same  in  special  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  January,  1808  (Fifty-second  Congress,  Second  Session,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  83),  pp.  84  to 
118.  The  original  data  from  which  these  tables  are  compiled  are  to  be  found  In  reports  upon  the  condition 
of  the  banks  throughout  the  United  States  made  to  Congress  by  the  various  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
from  1838  to  1868.  The  volumes  in  which  these  reoorts  occur  are  noted  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  88,  mentioned 
.above. 

See  also  "  New  England  Bank  Currency, '^  and  '*  States  as  Bankers ''  (pp.  221-84,  anU)^  for  statistics  of 
'iMUiks  In  the  tfelds  covered. 
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CIRCULATION, 

Statement  Showing  the  Amounts  op 
CAT£8.  United  States  Notes,  and 
November  1,  1895. 


Gold  and    Sclyek    Coins  and  Cbhtifi- 
National  Bank  Notes  in  Ciuculatiox 


General  Stock. 
Coined  or  Issued. 

In  Treasury. 

Amonnt  in  Cir- 
culation 
November  1, 
18'j&. 

Araoant  in  Clr- 

cnlati  n 

Noveml)er  1, 

1894. 

Gold  Coin 

Standard  eilver  dollars 

SabsidJAiT  silver 

Gokl  certificates 

$-«4,l82,92n  00 

428,289,309  00 

77,259,180  00 

50,565,889  00 

812,409,504  00 

141,092,280  00 

846,681,016  (0 

57,015,000  00 

213,887,680  00 

$88,951,827  00    '   $475,181,59100 

864,983,217  00           58,8M.002  (0 

18,426,^21  lO           68,8'j2,:59  00 

168,280  00           60,417,6.^9  00 

8,9r)8,vi<58  00         8:«,4.5ii,2»6  00 

26.565,611  UO    .      1J4,.'«6,669  iV 

107,694  ,ru$  00    1     288.966.280  00 

$600,181,«rt  01 
6«,4J8,6;0  »U 
60,212.999  00 
64je52«69  (0 

Silver  certiacates 

Treas*v  notes.  Act  Jn]yl4,1890.. 
TTnited  States  notes.  

881,148,8)1  00 
122,;  15.89 J  U> 
280,47  ^70%  00 

Car'y  ccrtTs,  Act  June  8, 1878. . 
Natifmal  BanV  noitef 

2r5,(XW  00 
0,r.2?J,602  00 

56,740,000  00 
807,804,028  00 

54,04^,000  00 
802,.'  94,902  00 

Totals 

2^16,858,TW  00 

617,498,412  00 

:,6e83'>9,816  00 

1,672,098,482  00 

Gold  Bullion  in  Treasury 

SflverBnlHon  in  Treasury 

$54,400,512  00 
124,781,501  00 

— • 

Population  of  the  United  States  November  1, 1895,  estimated  at  70,878,000 ;  drcnlation  per  capita,  $82.78. 

EflTiMATCD  Amount  of  Money  in  Actual  Cibculation*  in  the  United  States 
AT  TQE  Close  of  each  Fiscal  Year  from  18G0  to  1895  inclusive. 


/nly  1. 


1800.. 
1861. 
1862., 
1868.. 

1864. 
1866.. 
1866.. 
1887.. 
1868.. 
I860.. 
1870. 
1871.. 
1878.. 
1878.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880. 
1^1. 
1882., 
1888., 
1884., 
1885. 
1866. 
1887. 
1688. 
1880. 
1890., 
1891., 
1882., 
1898.. 
1894., 
1805.. 


Im  Milliohs  or  Doixabs. 

1 

^! 

^1 

Si 

1^ 

do 

1« 

II 

5| 

1 

888.8 

846.4 

86.0 

aft.o 

86.0 

85.0 

25.0 

25.0 

85.0 

85.0 

85.0 

86.0 

-85.0 

26.0 

85.0 

86.0 

35.0 

86.0 

85.0 

110.5 

826.7 

815.8 

858.8 

844.7 

840.6 

841.7 

868.3 

8r6.5 

891.1 

876.5 

874.8 

407.8 

408.6 

406.5 

496.0 

480.8 

1 

807.1 
202.0 
183.8 
888.7 

.3^1 

1 

, 

448.4 

884.7 

6064 

6u0.6 

714.7 

678.6 

662.0 

660.1 

664.5 

675  8 

715.9 

788.8 

751.9 

776.1 

754.1 

727.0 

722.8 

729.1 

818.6 

978.4 

1,114.2 

1,174.8 

1,280.8 

1JM8.9 

1.292.6 

1,262.7 

1,817.5 

1,872.2 

1,860.4 

1,429.8 

1,497.4 

1,601.8 

1.596.7 

1,660.6 

1,604.1 

72.9 
812.5 
415.1 
876.9 
887.8 
819.4 
828.6 
814.7 
885.0 
848.1 
846.2 
848.5 
871.4 
849.7 
881.4 
887.9 
820.9 
801.6 
827.9 
826.1 
825.8 
828.2 
818.7 
881.2 
828.8 
8«.7 
808.0 
816.4 
884.7 
848.2 
809.6 
819.1 
866.6 
8(i6.1 

'  68.6;.:..:.: 
8.4  

81  ft 

15.0 

179.2  ,  19.1 
148.9     21.7 

146.1 
276.0 
886.8 
294.4 
891.7 
288.6 
811.4 
829.0 
889.0 
840.8 
840.5 
816.1 
801.8 
8U.7 
821.4 
887.4 
840.7 
858.5 
847.9 
880.7 
808.6 
807.7 
878.9 
846.8 
207.8 
181.6 
162.2 
167.8 
174.7 
200.2 
807.0 

80.0 
4.5 
8.8 
2.6 
8.8 
8.0 
1.7 
1.4 
1.8 
1.0 
1.0 

84.7 
26.8 
89.0 
80.4 
84.4 
34.4 
86.4 
86.1 
88.8 
87.9 
82.9 
80.8 
16.4 

81.1 
87.9 
58.9 
61.8 
46.5 
46.8 
46.4 
46.5 
46.7 
48.7 
46.8 
48.6 
50.4 
51.6 
54.0 
56.2 
68.8 
65.5 
58.5 
60.2 

"is.s 

8.0 
6.6 
5.0 
50.8 
71.1 
186.7 
76.0 
91.8 
121.1 
117.1 
180.8 
180.1 
141.1 
08.6 
66.8 
48.4 

"\'.2 
8.0 
80.1 
29.8 
82.4 
&V6 
40.7 
80.1 
68.7 
55.5 
56.5 
54.5 
66.8 
66.8 
ft6.8 
66.0 
52.6 
52.0 

"OA 
5.8 
89.1 
54.5 
72.6 
96.4 
101.5 
88.1 
142.1 
200.6 
257.2 
297.5 
8078 
826.7 
826.6 
827.0 
819.7 

III 



'40.8' 
96.8 
140.9 
184.7 
116.0 

'89'.8 
11  7 
66.9 
66.4 

18.85 
13.M 
1«.£3 
17.84 
19.67 
80..'.7 
18.Si9 
18.28 
18.89 
17.00 
17.60 
18.10 
18.19 
18.04 
18.13 
17.16 
16.18 
15.56 
15.88 
16.76 
19.41 
21 .71 
28.87 
22.91 
22.65 
28.02 
21.82 
22.45 
22.86 
28.52 
82.62 
28.41 
24.44 
8^.65 
24.26 
28.96 


*  Not  including  money  in  the  Treasury.    For  statement  of  total  paper  and  metallic  money  (including 
amounts  in  the  Treasory )  see  two  f ol low ing  tables .  r 

^  Non. — "  These  tables  have  been  compiled  from  records  of  the  Department  which  were  made  on  or  about 
the  dates  ipecilled.  They  include  everything  properly  belonging  in  a  statemeut  relative  to  circulation, 
except  minor  coins,  which  are  not  stated  bccaui^e  it  is  difficult  to  eetimutc  accurately  the  amount  in 
use.  The  flgnres  agree  with  the  reports  publislicd  from  year  to  year,  and  an  fttimate  has  been  added  of 
the  amonnt  of  specie  in  circulation  on  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  period  o1  daspenwion  of  specie  pay 
ments  (1868  to  1878  inclusive,.    It  will  be  observed  that  no  attempt  bad  bjen  maiu  i.i  the  ^e  for  1868  to 
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Btatbhsnt  of  thb  Com  and  Papeb  Circtjlation  of  the  United  States  oh 

June  80,  prom  1860  to  1895  inclusive. 

[Prepared  by  LoanB  and  CnrreQcy  DiTisioD,  Treasorj  Department.] 


NoTS  1.— Specie  payments  were  easpended  from  Jannary  1.  1869,  to  January  1,  1879.  Daring  the 
greater  part  of  that  period  gold  and  silver  coins  were  not  in  circulation  except  on  ihe  Paciflc  coast, 
where.  It  is  estimated,  the  specie  circulation  was  generally  about  $^,000,000.  This  estimated  amount 
is  the  only  coin  included  in  the  above  statement  from  1862  to  1875,  inclusive. 

NoTB  9.— In  1876  subsidiary  silver  again  came  into  use,  and  is  included  in  this  statement,  beftn- 
ning  with  thatyear. 

NOTS  8.— The  coinage  of  standard  sHver  dollars  b^an  in  187S  under  the  act  of  February  S8, 1878. 

NoTS  4. — Specie  payments  were  resumed  January  1,  1879,  and  all  gold  and  silver  coins,  as  well  as 
gold  and  silver  bullion  in  the  Treasury,  are  included  in  this  statement  from  and  after  that  date. 
"*    An  estimate  on  similar  basis  to  the  above,  of  the    aggregate  and  per  capita  circulation  of  the 
United  States  from  1800  to  1859  may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  18M, 
p.  178,  or  in  the  Finance  Report  1894,  p.  487. 

estimate  the  quantity  of  the  nondescript  currency,  consisting  of  poetaee  stamps,  tickets,  due  bills,  etc., 
which  served  as  small  change  during  the  period  subsequent  to  tne  disappearance  of  subsidiary  silver 
and  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  postal  currency  and  fractional  currency  authorized  by  the  Act9  of  July  17, 
1803,  and  March  8,  1869.  Also  that  the  one  and  two  year  notes  of  1868  and  com  ound-interest  notes 
supposed  by  many  persons  to  have  been  in  circulation  are  not  included  In  any  of  the  tables.  The  i^mall 
quantities  of  these  classes  of  interest-bearing  obligations  which  were  in  circulation  as  money  for  a  few 
months  when  first  issued  had  been  absorbed  as  investment  securities  and  withdrawn  from  circulation 
before  July  1,  186S,  which  is  the  date  commonly  selected  for  comparison  with  the  present  time  ai*  to 
money  In  circulation.  The  seven- ttiirty  notes  are  also  excluded  from  the  table*.  Tnev  were  not  used 
as  money  nor  paid  out  as  such  by  the  Treasury,  but  were  negotiated  as  a  lonn  and  issuea  bv  the  (4overa- 
ment  to  investors  in  exchange  for  legal-tender  notes,  being  sold  at  par  and  accrued  interest  like  any  oiher 
loan.  A  small  amount  of  these,  however— less  than  ten  millions— was  Issued  to  soldiers  In  the  fleld,  but 
the  notes  were  taken  only  by  those  soldiers  who  desired  to  save,  and  were,  therefore,  not  placed  in  cir- 
culation. The  total  amount  of  seven-thirty  notes  negotiated  in  1884  and  1866,  was  $889,998,600  of  which 
M4.609,900  were  cf  the  denomination  of  $M),  $137,684,600  of  $100,  and  the  remainder  $647348,000  were 
$50()s,  $1 ,000s.  and  $5,000s.  The  receipt  of  legal-tender  notes  by  the  Department  in  exchanee  for  seven- 
thirty  notes  did  not  cause  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  because  the  legal-tenders  so  received  were  im- 
mediately paid  out  by  the  Government  in  settlement  of  demand  liabllines  then  pressing. 

"  The  one  and  two  year  notes  and  compound-interest  notes  were  sufficiently  unlike  the  legal  ten- 
ders to  attract  notice  and  cause  an  examination  of  their  terms.  In  this  way  their  interest-bearing  qualibr 
was  speedily  discovered,  and  they  were  very  soon  retired.  The  seven-thirties  were  nnlike  tne  legal- 
toiders,  except  In  color,  being  very  much  larger  and  having  coupons  attached. 

'*  There  are  two  facte  whicn  prove  conclusively  that  these  obligations  were  not  in  active  circula- 
tion :  One  Is  that  they  were  all  redeemed  within  three  years  without  creating  monetary  dlstorbance : 
the  other  Is  that  nearly  all  of  them  came  back  into  the  Treasury  as  clean  and  unworn  as  on  the  day 
of  their  issue— a  condition  which  they  wotUd  have  not  preeented  had  they  been  in  active  circulation.*'-* 
BecrMary  qf  the  Treasury,  1891. 
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Metallic  Circulation  of  Principal  Countries. 


CIBCULJLTIirO  MEDIA  OF  na  UVITED  STATES. 

OCTOBER    lir  iSMw 


SoOSi 


166. 

M. 


assF* 


t.^ 

HatlB-k 
HotM 

Moan 

tlSLM. 

NOtM 

MOTIC. 


Deposit 

Currency 

of 

National  Banks. Trust  Cos.. 

Private  Banks.  &c 

$2963.  Millions. 


[Langhlin  :  '*  Facts  a^*oat  Money/'] 

CtvevlAttoB  References— The  tAble  on  the  oppo  He  page  is  taken  mainly  from  the  trnori  of  the 
Director  of  the  Hint  for  1H94  (pp.  44,  lA).  For  the  deuuefl  information  npon  which  it  is  larsrely  oaned,  see 
■ame  report^  pp.  9ft-\0SL—h'oT  an  admirable  chart  Hhowinff  circulation  of  silver  dollars  and  filver  certificates^ 
see  frontispiece  to  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I'lOI.— The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  give* 
tables  showing  the  amount  of  u.oney  of  each  kind  outstanding,  in  the  treasoiy  and  in  circulation,  at  the 
end  of  each  month  aluce  1878. 
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CLEARING  HOUSES. 
TRAKBAcnoNS  OF  THE  NenT  York  Clearing  Honse  fob  Fortt-two  Teabs. 

[Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cnrrency,  18»4»  p.  296.] 


Year. 


38M... 

1855... 

1856... 

1857.., 

1858... 

1859  .. 

I860.., 

1861... 

1868... 

1868  .. 

1864... 

1865... 

1866... 

1867... 

1868... 

1869.. 

1870.., 

1871.. 

1872. 

1878.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1876  . 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879.. 

1880. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

1883  . 

1H84  . 

1885.. 

1886.. 

1887.. 

1888.. 

1889.. 

1890.. 

1891.. 

1892.. 

1893.. 

1894  . 

1895.. 


No.  of 
banks. 


60 
48 
60 
60 
46 
47 
50 
50 
50 
50 
49 
55 
58 
58 
59 
59 
61 
62 
61 
59 
59 
59 
59 
58 
B7 
60 
57 
60 
61 
68 
61 
64 
63 
64 
68 
68 
64 
63 
64 
64 
65 


Capital. 


Clearings. 


Balances  paid 
in  money. 


3 

12 

K) 

14 

N) 

n 

N) 

B7 

)0 

37 

K) 

06 

» 

82 

» 

68 

X) 

96 

X) 

36 

X) 

02 

30 

47 

W 

01 

W 

42 

W 

81 

M) 

21 

W 

12 

DO 

61 

00 

fi8 

00 

«S 

00 

^ 

00 

16 

00 

86 

00 

109 

00 

i29 

00 

i72 

00 

70 

00 

m 

00 

m 

00 

168 

00 

26 

$297, 
289, 
834, 
865, 


411,494 
,6S»4,187 
714,489 
,813.90-^ 


Areraj^ 

daily 
clearings. 


)5 
\it 

)8 

n 

16 

57 

eo 

57 

10 
1)5 
57 
S4 
!)8 
79 
74 
17 
94 
74 
70 
28 
76 
88 
40 
24 
91 
85 
07 
82 
[80 
80 
!09 
il5 
120 
39 
171 
^82 
182 
126 


AreTAge 
daily  bal- 
ances paid 
in  money. 


Bal- 
ances to 
clear- 
ings. 


P9reL 
5.2 
5.4 
48 
4.4 
6.6 
6.6 
5.8 
6.0 
6.0 
4.6 

a.7 

4.0 
8.7 
4.0 
4.0 
8.0 
8.7 
4.1 
4.2 


54 

4.1 

76 

6.7 

97 

5.6 

78 

5.0 

06 

5.9 

00 

5.8 

22 

6.6 

09 

4.1 

10 

8.6 

40 

8.4 

29 

8.9 

02 

4.6 

«9 

6.1 

OO 

4.5 

116 

4.6 

J« 

6.1 

•84 

5.0 

189 

4.7 

»26 

4.6 

185 

6.1 

180 

4.9 

111 

6.5 

J76 

6.7 

OoMPARa.TiYE  Statement  of  the  Exchanges  of  certain  Clearing  Hoaiie*  of 

THE  United  States  for  Years  ended  Sept.  80,  1894,  and  Sept.  80,  1893, 

[ComptroUer  of  the  Currency,  1894,  p.  299.] 


Clearing  boose  at— 

Excbanges  for  years  ended  Sep- 
tember 80— 

Comparison. 

1894. 

1888. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

New  York 

968 

m 

469 
W)6 
443 
508 
301 
B.54 
SOO 
620 
146 
170 
090 
718 

$                  «70 

rso 

887 
140 
457 
765 
241 
291 
OOO 
438 
919 
645 
380 
171 

$10,191,284,508 

Boston 

768,%m 

Obicago                 • « 

707.852,928 

Pblladelpbia..... 

694,184,<«4 

St.  Louis  

81,006,014 

106,101,868 

Baltimore 

74,858,940 

Pittsburgb 



81,878,987 

Cincinnati 

48,686,700 

84,788,818 

Kansas  City 

43,000,778 

New  Orleans  ........                    

78,885,475 

Minneapolis 

$259,64is;787' 

79,700,290 

Flfty-elgbt  otbcr  cities 

1,148,858JM8 

Total 

$45,017,960,786 

$58,880,682,466 

1850,645,787 

$14,182,267,506 

The  above  table,  extended  so  as  to  coyer  specifically  eacb  of  tbe  clearing  booses  in  the  coontiT,  may 
be  found  in  tbe  Report  of  tbe  Comptroller  of  tbe  Currency,  1894,  p.  299,  and  Finance  Report  1894,  p. 
Q68.  The  Statistical  Abstract  for  18K  PP.  48^,  contains  oomparatiTo  statistics  of  dealings  for  ot«i 
'Uty  clearing  houses  for  eight  yeaif  £%b%. 
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U.  &  CUBRENCT  STATISTICS. 


CoiKAGB  OP  Gold  and  Selyer  in  thb  United  States  by  Periods. 


Gold. 

Sliver  Coinage. 

Total  Gold  and 

Period. 

Silver 
Dollars. 

^"sililir'''         Total  Silver. 

Silver. 

17T»-ie8S  (42  yeare) .... 
18»4-1858  (19  years,    ... 

1868-1878  (21  years) 

1874-1894^21  years).... 

$11,825,890  0'> 
224,9«2,9:iO  00 
616,!«6,627  50 
880,487,885  50 

$1,4.39.617 
1,118,4.S1 
6.478,2!J8 

4-22,426,74U 

$84,88*.,560  90 
41,853,293  60 
02,769,805  80* 

111,992,971  85t 

$86,275,077  90 
42,966,776  60 
68,248,048  80 

684,419,7:20  85 

$<8,iro,967  ea 

267,929,696  CO 

C88,.W8,671  80 

1,414,857,606  85 

Total 

1,782,552,328  00 

480,467,987 

251,451,682  15 

681,909,019  15 

2,414,461,942  15 

*  Inclading  Sl,2es,000  trade  dollars. 


t  Including  SSl,7'IO,ltt4  trade  dollars. 


1792(1 
TO  ) 
I833(I=I 

I853i 

TO 
1873 


853rHB 
TO 

a  73(1 — ■ 


1874(1 

TO     ) 

I894(C 


-Gold 

«  Silver  Dollars 

»  Subeidiary  Silver 


Coinage  op  Nations. 

[Report,  Director  of  Mint,  1894,  p.  161.] 


Countries. 


United  States 

Mexico 

Great  Britain. 

Aastralasia. . 

India* 

France 

Germany 

Rupsiat ... 

Anstria-Hongary  t. 

Italy 

Spain 

Japan 

Tortagal 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden.    

Denmark 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Hong  Kong 

China 

Tunis 

South  America . . . , 
All  others 


Total. 


1891. 


Gold.  Silver. 


1,088,725 
169,660 


886,000 
8,842,000 


2,66.^,400 
126,279 
461,000 


119,584,122 


$27,618,857 

24,493,071 

6,141,504 


82,670,498 


1,189,2.')2 
2,«99,902 
8,856,894 


12,242,000 

8,523.904 

7,277,040 

867,000 

184,000 

22,000 

121,750 

144,750 

482,400 

1,500,000 

2,854,187 

675,600 

5,354,240 

1,685,078 


188,294,867 


1892. 


Gold.  SUver. 


$84,787,228 

275,208 

67,682,603 

80,784,262 


871,225 
8,868,871 

5.>5,909 
14,038,714 

180,106 
9,381,062 
1,819,526 


246 


886,000 
140,672 


8,281,905 


24,697 


172,478,124 


$12,641,078 
26,782,721 
8,790,673 


62,258,747 

!4 


156,929,765 


1898. 

Gold. 

SUver. 

$56,997,020 

493,167 

46,094.210 

82,059,854 

'I',^'^ 

40,118,622 

9,882.068 

26,280.188 

2,31.5,493 

155,932,881 

159,086 


1,806,070 


886,000 
786,989 


184,004 


136,000 


281,862,580 


2,093,718 

2,199.^74 

818,078,190 

8,29b,P« 

12,800,705 

1,412.610 

662,800 


36,171 
147,400 


874,6 -S 
1,600,000 
4,243,800 
847 
8,278,274 
8,417,818 


186,946,l$& 


♦  Rapee  calculated  at  coining  rate,  $0.4737. 

t  Silver  rouble  calculated  at  coining  rate,  $0.7718. 

1  Silver  florin  calculated  at  coining  rate,  $0,482. 

I  Silver  florin  calculated  at  coining  rate,  $0.4056,  under  tho  Coiuage  Act  of  August  t,  189$. 
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CREDIT   INSTRUMENTS. 
Pbbcehtaob  or  Cbsdit  Instruments  in  Total  Receipts  of  National  Banks  on 

VARTOU8  D\TE8« 
[Compiled  from  Reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  Cnrrency.] 


dtiee.     • 

Jane  80, 1881. 

September 

17, 1881. 

Jnly  1,1890. 

17, 1890. 

15,1888. 

New  York 

98.70 
99.00 
98.00 
'      96.00 
88.00 
99.90 
90.40 
93.80 
80.00 
89.80 
99.80 
04.00 
87.fiO 
88.80 
89.80 
91.80 

98.80 
90.80 
98.70 
96.40 
90.00 
08.90 
86  90 
90.M) 
46.80 
80.90 
88.40 
96.10 
98.M> 
04.90 
81.50 
77.40 

96.04 
96.11 
94.14 
96.19 
98.84 
89.89 
99.87 
99.07 
85.87 
90.09 
94.66 
96.08 
87.81 
88.96 
89.77 
85.61 

96.64 
96.08 
90.70 
96.48 
98.60 
80.10 
90.00 
96.80 
88.66 
88.88 
99.68 
94.74 
96.61 
87.60 

91.90 

09.86 

Chicago 

94  59 

BoeUm 

98  11 

98.98 

Clndnnait 

94.84 

Baltimore 

88.46 

Pitteboish 

90.08 

Albanr.T 

95.88 

WMbnurion 

66. 6S 

New  Orleans !  

87.15 

LooiBTllle 

91.86 

ri^»r^lftTHl      

98.70 

91  89 

Hilwankee        

90  98 

Bu  LoaiB 

87  68 

88.89 

Reaerve  cities,  except  New  York. 

04.88 

98.35 

98.66 

99.87 

99.74 

Cities  other  than  reserre 

81.79 

81.74 

84.09 

89.91 

84.91 

Whole  United  States 

96.18 

94.09 

92.50 

91.04 

90.61 

Credit  iNffrRuvsNTS  in  Retail  Transactions. 

[Report  of  Comptroller  of  Currency,  1804,  p.  19.] 


State. 

Per  Cent  of 
Money. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Checks. 

State. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Money 

Per  Cent,  of 
Checks. 

Alabama 

85 

40.6 

89.7 

58.4 

99.5 

45.4 

46.8 

84 

89.8 

45.7 

44.8 

54.7 

40.6 

46.1 

84.8 

88.6 

87.7 

41.9 

50.5 

4-5.1 

18.5 

66.8 

83.7 

65 

58.4 

60.8 

41.6 

70.6 

64.0 

58.7 

66 

70.8 

M.8 

56.9 

45.8 

69.4 

58.P 

65.7 

66.4 

68.8 

58.1 

40.5 

54.9 

86.5 

48.2 

61.8 

Monlana 

87.8 

85.8 

49.9 

49 

18.4 

49.6 

60.6 

48.7 

64.8 

88.9 

61 

47.8 

41 

69.4 

49.9 

89.6 

48.7 

87.8 

86.8 

86 

88.9 

40.5 

66  4 

T9.7 
64.4 
67.1 
61 

Aiisona               ..-tT' 

Nebraska 

Arkansan 

New  Hampihlre 

New  Jeriey 

California 

New  Mexico . 

88.8 
67  6 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Delaware 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

49.6 
66  8 

Florida 

46.9 

Idaho 

60  8 

Illinois 

Oregon 

Pennsylyania 

49 

TfT'ilan^.  -,    , T 

58.1 

58 

Iowa 

Rhode  Island 

Kentncky 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

87.8 
67  1 

KiLnfiaS 

Louisiana 

Texas  

67.6 

Maine 

Utah 

Vermont 

56  8 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

62  8 

VirginU 

1    West  VirginU 

Washington.. 

74  8 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

64 

66  8 

Minnesota.  

Wisconsin 

59  6 

Mimoori 

WTominfiT 

AA  A 

OD.*               J 

The  above  table  summarizes  the  results  of  an  investigatioa  made  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  in  1894.  They  indicate  the  relative  amounts  of  cash  and  credit  instru- 
ments respectively  in  the  deposits  in  National  banks,  by  retail  merchants  throughout  the- 
United  States. 
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GOLD. 

CUBRENCT  VaLUB  OF  (JOLD. 

T(Me  showing  the  Valustn  Currencff  of  One  Hundred  DoUan  tn  €Md  in  ths  JUmo  Tork 
Market,  by  Months,  Quarter  Tears,  Half  Years,  Calendar  Tears  amd  Fieoal  Teaert, 
January  1, 1802,  to  December  81, 1878,  both  indusiw. 

[Bareaa  of  StatitUcs  Qnmrterly  Reporta,  187S-0,  p.  Ilfl4 


NoTB.— The  monthlj  flgniM  are  Arenget  of  daily  qnotattona,  each  of  which  ia  the  mean  of  four : 
the  opening,  hlgheat,  loweat  and  cloaing  pricee  in  New  York. 


Chart  Showing  Currency  Value  tf  GMd,  18(>a-1878. 


For  Ck»14  Par  BqwIiraleBta  tn  the  oomage  of  the  chief  nationa  eee  "  The  Worlds  Cmraneiea  ** 
(fiound  Ourrtncv^  toL  it.  No.  4) ;  or  Norman*!  '*The  World'!  Metal  UonnUxj  S/ftemf.'' 

For  the  Premium  on  Gold  oyer  lUftr  la  FnuiGO  fron  1810  tQ  ltf7,  Me  Giffln*!  **  Tba  CtM 
•pdnat  Blmetalliem '« (iaWO,  pp.  S»-M. 
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TaM#  showing  Mai  and  net  amount  of  Gold  Coin  and  Bulltoit  in  the  Treamry  frtm 
laieii  r€ium$  teemed  ai  the  end  of  each  month;  together  with  monthty  reeeijpSe  from 
CufTOiCB  at  New  York,  and  pereentage  ef  each  kind  ef  money  received. 


t9n 

M80 

1881 

Wt 

tsn 

1»4 

tass 

me 

188T 

188B 

18» 

1860 

1891. 

■^wmuy 

I^msiT . . . . 

JCaich 

April 

IftJ 

-June 

^aly 

August 

September .. 

October 

Norember  .. 
J)eceBiber . . . 

180& 

-Janniry 

Febraarr.... 

Karch 

April 

JUy 

•Jone 

Jojj 

An^ut ...... 

September... 
October.... 

KoTember... 
December... 

18BS. 

-Jannaiy 

Febraary. ... 
Hervh 

igf.:::.::: 

June 

July 

An^net. 

September.. 

October 

NoTember  .. 

December... 

18B4. 

January 

Febmavy 

March 

•June 

Jaly 

Angnat 

September  . . 

October 

IVorember. . . 

December  . . 

18W. 

January 

F^bmaiy. . . . 

Harch 

April 

Jvne 

Jaly 

Angoat 

September  .. 
October..... 


Total  Gold  in 

TreMory.Coin 

and  Bollion. 


$140^4317  00 
180,4H,9n  00 
lS8,4t8,006  00 
158,802,417  00 
1»7,717,81«  00 
216,744,100  00 
948,717,190  00 
944,(189,784  00 
98ft,O7930ft00 
810,990.006  00 
814,649,414  00 
811,000,850  00 

46  04 
68  14 
18  50 
00  99 
02  98 
91  59 
18  94 
87  66 
90  94 
41  81 
98  86 
.  4990 

168  94 

191  68 
109  84 
165  45 

m  h6 
f06  98 
190  66 
106  68 
108  56 
168  01 
MI5  89 
.J0199 

988,887,589  68 
817,678,947  91 
918,878,989  99 
908,988,859  06 
196,518,609  76 
188,455,489  09 
186,818,969  96 
176,«n,l?9  44 
178,90»,T71  16 
163,974,171  96 
161,199,198  00 
168,808,779  18 

149,666,.'^  87 
177,489,797  49 
176,456,044  68 
170,198,457  68 
148,067,616  56 
181,917,488  55 
190,989,886  41 
190.f«6,860  49 
198,665,756  99 
195,618,895  78 
164,850,468  01 
189,606,854  05 

97,858,778  97 
188,508,980  14 
189.486,486  06 
189,996,158  85 
147,600,977  68 
15^898,931  46 
155,864,065  79 
149,410,996  97 
148,557,519  75 
148,860388  98 


Gold  Certifl- 

cateainOircn- 

latton. 


$15,096,860 

8,060,018 

5,608.608 

9,660.969 

68,804,679 

79,709,791 

117,179,957 

88,809,769 

96,486.840 

117,070,855 

194,874379 

185,790,091 

156,889,449 
147,119,199 
144,817,069 
138,890,799 
189,194,889 
190,850,899 
115.7153^ 
108378,079 
119,451,560 
186,100319 
149,649,960 
148,106,119 

168,178,960 
160,001,979 
154399,999 
158,718300 
157395309 
141385,889 
186,861,889 
198387,879 
191,910,880 
190,955,849 
198,188,809 
117,098,189 

190,645.819 
114,888,799 
111.486.000 
106378,089 
101,469,960 
99,970,019 
87,611,099 
80,414,019 
79,687,509 
78,889,809 
78,168,079 
77,419,179 

77,015,419 
70,986,790 
70.806300 
60,900,440 
60,874,548 
66,344,400 
65,917,980 
6■^,668,969 
64,790,480 
64,«S8,060 
56.095,890 
68361,900 

68,647,800 
61307,760 
4^348,180 
48,751,000 
483883'>9 
48,881,660 
48,117,670 
40,081,080 
50,645,580 
60,417,660 


Net  Gold  In 
Treasoiy. 


I  J7  00 

WOO 
MOO 

15  00 
B7  00 

noo 
noo 
noo 

16  00 
10  00 
15  00 
&0  00 

0704 
84  14 
4050 
40  99 
6898 
98  09 
9494 
06  66 
91  94 
9981 
9486 
8090 

119,674,904  94 
199,189,119  58 
195316,040  84 
119,000.756  4'i 
114381388  86 
114,849,868  98 
110,444,881  66 
114,156,816  68 
110,886,600  68 
184,006,110  01 
194,409,656  89 
191366,668  99 

118  68 
118  01 
B8  09 
180  08 
340  76 
118  60 
18)96 
198  44 
179  16 
)69  96 
M9  00 
K)0  18 

65,650,175  87 
106397,068  40 
106,140,185  68 
100309,006  68 
78,603,987  58 
64378,094  65 
54,975,007  41 
55316,000  49 
58,875,817  99 
61,861386  78 
105,494,560  01 
86344,445  05 

44,705,067  tT 
(^,085,511  14 
00,648,807  08 
01,947,144  85 
09,151,408  58 
107319,869  46 
107386,486  70 
100,880,887  97 
99,911,978  75 
99,048,170  99 


Castoma 

Beceipts 

at  New  York. 


I 


8315381 
7,494,064 
7,448.470 
6^788,606 
6308384 
5,181,170 
6,175,879 
6,793,081 
9,699368 
8388,744 
6,7603^ 
7,489,896 

19317,887 
9341,074 
9,798,068 
8384,715 
8104,096 
7,510,041 
10,688,058 
10,806,684 
0,756,480 
0390,368 


I1 


% 

19.7 
56.1 
47.0 
66.7 
76.1 
45.6 
45.7 
89.0 
75.8 
81.4 
86.7 
90.9 

88.6 
81.1 
65.1 
47.9 
88.0 
19.6 
15.1 
19.8 
11.8 
90.0 
48.6 
66.4 

66.9 
96.9 
18.8 
16.1 
10.0 
6.9 
18.9 
19.1 
8.6 
6.7 
7.9 
4.4 

8.0 

9.9 

7.8 

8.0 

0.1 

.0 

17.1 

51.7 

50.8 

87.7 

81.4 

99.1 

17.6 
7.7 
8.9 
9.8 
9.8 
1.9 
0.0 
0.5 
0.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.4 

0.7 
0.8 
0.9 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.4 
0.0 
0.0 
0.1 


.11 


% 

14.4 
84.8 
48.5 
87.6 
17.8 
89.1 
96.6 
18.1 
11.6 
9.0 
8.7 
9.0 

9.1 
6.6 
16.5 
90.0 
96.8 
14.0 
8.5 
6.9 
4.5 
4.4 
9.6 
8.1 

4.8 

9.8 
5.7 
6.9 
18.0 
15.9 
15.5 
10.4 
10.9 
6.4 
6.8 
9.9 

16.8 
90.7 
15.7 
98.8 
87.8 
19.0 
19.8 
5.4 
17.7 
81.4 
45.9 
51.9 

68.4 

56.8 
49.5 
65.7 
81.1 
88.7 
50.5 
48.0 
98.6 
97.1 
81.9 
80.0 

40.7 
81.4 
80.7 
85.9 
864 
86.8 
80.6 
90.6 
80.9 
94.1 


7i.9 

10.1 

4.5 

6.7 

6.1 

99.8 

98.7 

48.9 

18.8 

9.8 

9.8 

7.1 

9.8 
19.8 
18.4 
89.8 
45.8 
78.5 
76.4 
89.0 
68.7 
75.8 
58.8 
81.5 

99.8 
84.8 
76.8 
78.0 
77.0 
75.8 
70.6 
77.5 
86.8 
86.9 
85.8 
86.4 

7S.8 
70.1 
76.8 
78.T 
69.1 
88.0 
70.8 
49.8 
89.8 
80.9 
89.7 
19.7 

98.0 
86.0 
46.6 
81.6 
16.6 
14.4 
40.5 
61.6 
76.8 
79.9 
68.1 
60.6 

68.6 
68.8 
60.1 
64.0 
68.5 
68.6 
69.0 
74.6 
70.8 
75.8 


NoTB.— Th^flgutea  abore  qaoted  for  yeara  prior  to  1801  are  areragea  of  the  oorreaponding  monthly 
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Chart  Showing 

Aterojge  Yearly  Net  €Md  Besefvt, 

1879-1896. 
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PKODUCT  of  Gk>LD  AND  SlLYBB  IN  THB  UnITBD  StATBS  FROM  1792  TO  1844^   ASD 

ANNUALLY  BINGE. 
[The  estimate  for  1798-1878,  is  by  B.  W.  Baymond,  CommiasloneT,  aod  since  by  the  director  of  ik»  MiaL] 


YlABS. 

OOLD. 

SlLTSB 

(ConriKG 
Valub). 

Total. 

Gold. 

SiLTKB 

(Oonmro 
Yalux.) 

Total. 

AprU  8,    1708)     « 
July  81, 1884       ' 

July  81,   1884 
Dec  81, 1844  f 

1846. 

14,000,000 

7,500,000 

87 
167 
)66 
XX) 
XX) 

k:o 

XK) 
XX) 

no 
no 
no 
no 

NX) 

no 

KX) 
KX) 

XX) 

no 
no 
no 
no 

00 

mo 

Insignillcsnt 
$850,000 

no 

XX) 
XX) 
KX) 
KK) 

KK) 
KK) 
KX) 

no 
no 

KX) 
KK) 

no 

no 

r..O 

no 

oo 

uo 

00 
0 
00 
00 
00 
00 

$14,000,000 

7,730,000 

187 
167 
185 

too 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

kO 
KK) 

no 

)?0 
00 

no 

Oil 

no 
no 

00 
00 
0) 
00 
00 
00 

1869 

1870 

$            XX) 

'         ;oo 

NX) 

j            XX) 
1            XX) 
j            KX) 

i        too 
1        no 
i         too 
1        too 
j        no 
1        no 
;         no 
1        no 
1        no 
1        no 
1         no 
1        no 
i        no 
I         no 

1    ss 

1            00 

I            00 
I            00 
1            00 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

Of) 

no 

00 

no 

09 
00 
00 
00 

oo 

00 
100 
00 
00 
00 
00 

t6t,SOO,O0» 

>S:OOQ^009 

66,50Q,00» 

7U780L600 

i8n 

1878 

1878 

1A46 

1874 

70300,006 
65,10O,OO» 
78.100,006 
86,700^000 
06^400^ 
79.m>)0(^ 
75,900^000 
77,700,000 
79,800,060 
96»900,000 
78,800,060 

n^^ooiooo 

1647. 

1876 

1848 

1876 

1877 

J649 

I860 

1878 

iSi........;::;: 

1870 

1858. 

1880 

1868. 

1F81 

188* 

18-8 

1854. 

1866. 

1856 

1^ 

1867 

1»» 

18£6 

1887 

1856 

m^aoojooo 

86,860,000 
88,890.000 
97,4441,030 
106300.006 
108308,000 
115,101,000 
118381.000 
1€6300,000 

1859 

I860 

18-8 

1889 

1861 

1808.... 

1800 

1801 

1868. 

1864 

1808 

1866. 

1«88 

1866 

1894...     .... 

TotsL 

i867     

I86i 

8.0183  «,760  1,206,848,000 

1 

8,810,1»,7«» 

OWNBBSHIP  OF  Gk>LD  AND  SiLYBR  IN  THS  UNITED  SrATBS  JULT  1,   1898. 
[Report  of  Director  of  Mint,  1838,  p.  46.] 


Ownership. 

Gold  Coin 
and  BuUion. 

Siltxr  Codt  ahd  Bulliov. 

Total  Gold 
and  Sflyer 

Slver 
Dollars. 

Subsidiary 
Silver  Coin. 

Bilyer  Bnl- 
lion. 

Total  SilTcr. 

Coin  and 
BoUion. 

United  States) 

Treasury j 

Nationil    banks  1 

Pnvate  banks  taidi 
indiTiduals f 

*$06,619,838 
^150,684,968 
860,618,890 

t$85,678.fl89 
180,006,037 
858,746,884 

$11,945,857 
6,119,675 
59,850,891 

$118,968,886 

$166,498^18 
a6,186jei8 
418;M8,760 

$a6S,0l2,8& 
186,781,174 
78a,786,66* 

145,586 

Total 

$697,607,686 

$419,888,450 

$77,416,188 

$119,118,911 

$616,831,484 

$1318.66S,16»> 

*  Gold  coin  and  bolllon  in  Treasury  exelnsive  of  $08,648,183  gold  certificates  oatstandlns. 
t  Silver  doUars  In  Treasury  ezclosive  of  $836,828,848  silver  certiflcates  outstanding. 
1  Includes  $64,885,100  Treasury  and  cleariuc- house  gold  certificates. 
i  Includes  $28,686,1S0  silver  certiflcates  held  by  national  banks. 

OWNEBSHIP  OF  GtoLD  AND  SiLVEB  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  JXTLT  1,    1894^ 
[Report  of  Director  of  Mint,  1804,  p.  40.] 


Ownership. 

Gold  Coin 
and  Bullion. 

Silver  Coin  amd  Buluoh. 

Total  Gold 
and  Silver 

Silver 
Dollars. 

Subsidiary 
Silver  Cohi. 

Silver  Bui- 
lion. 

Total  Silver. 

Coin   and 
BuUion. 

United  States) 
Treasury \ 

National  banks  I 
(July  18,  1804)...  f 

Private  banks  and  i 
individuals f 

•$64,806,466 
}190,68S,167 
868,761,668 

t$41,169,487 
116,091,901 
883.071.8n) 

$17,788,968 

6,948,584 

68,667,878 

$188,6663M 
97,800 

$187,575,889 

51,065.485 

885,737,048 

$aBa.471,6» 
S80.6:0,6B 
748.468,611 

Total 

$687,898,201 

$419,8883)6 

$76,849,985 

$128,784,624 

$684,847,757 

$l,851.G«UBft 

*  Gold  coin  and  bullion  in  Treasury  exclusive  of  $06,889349  gold  certificates  outstanding. 
t  Silver  dollars  In  Treasury  ezchisive  c  f  $886,990,7.6  silver  certiflcates  onistanding. 
t  Includes  874,688,  '90  Treasury  and  dearlnf^-honse  gold  certiflcates. 
f  Includes  $88,076,418  eil.er  certiflcates  held  by  natTonal  banks. 
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OWNEBSHIF  OF  €k>LD  AIXD  BtLTKB.  TS   THE  UNITED  STATES  JULT  1,  1895. 


Gold  Coin 
and  Bunion. 

SiLTBB  Conr  AHD  Buujoir. 

Total  Gold 
and  Silver 

Ownership. 

SIlTer       1  Sabeidlary 
Dollars.     ««VrerCoin. 

surer  Bul- 
lion. 

Total  Silver. 

Coin     and 
BoUion. 

TTnited    StAteej. 

KstionAl  banks ( 
(Jnljll,  1896)...  f 

Private  basks  and  i 
iodiTldnals S 

♦$107,812,868 
^171,217,487 
867.489,180 

t$61.Vr4,806 
{87,875.616 
884,880^ 

$16.6523tf 
5,884,241 
54,885.477 

$124,479349 

$198,806,990 
886,724,875 

$800,119,861 
214,427,194 
746,164.064 

Total 

$686,168,968 

$488,289,219 

$76,772,nR8 

$124,4793« 

$684,541,681 

$1,260,710,61$ 

*  Gold  and  sOrer  bollion  in  the  Treasury  exclusive  of  $48,881,569  gold  certificates  outstandinfc. 
f  Silver  dollars  in  the  Treasury  exclusive  of  |819,731.7S2  silv(*r  certlfloates  outstanding. 
i  Includes  $.'i8,740,6<K)  Treasury  and  Clearing-house  gold  certificates. 
I  Includes  j^,127.467  silver  certificates  held  by  national  banks. 


Impobts  ahd  Exfobtb  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  and  Bullion  Into  and  From 

THE  United  States. 
[Commerce  and  Navigation,  1894.  p.  xzii.l 


Gold  Conr  Ain>  Bullion. 

SiLvm  Conr  and  Bullios. 

Tear 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess  of 
Imports 

over 
Exports. 

Excess  of 
Exports 

over 
Imports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess  of 
Imports 

over 
Exports. 

Excess  of 
Exports 

over 
Imports, 

1864    ... 

i                                     4 

8 
0 
5 
0 
7 
0 
4 
5 
4 
5 
2 
0 
8 
7 
2 
1 

7 
4 
6 
1 
4 
7 
4 
•1 
B 

1               i 
> 

I 
I 
) 
J 

r 
J 
i 
i 

{ 

I 
) 

t 
I 

t 

u 

I 

i 
'i 
'i 
t 
1( 
1' 
11 
1< 
i 

1< 
1^ 
1( 
1' 
1^ 

1! 
1( 
21 

» 
11 

» 

48 
44 
81 
i9 
i5 
08 
29 
68 
81 
93 
69 
24 
72 
fiO 
99 
62 
14 
36 
86 
42 
45 
^7 
07 
91 
60 
15 
81 
80 
66 

as 

f2 
26 

$4           7 
i           6 

U           2 
2]           5 
21           8 
2]           2 

24  14 
81           10 
8i            4 
»           « 
8S           D 

25  15 

2e        a 

2S           18 

24            0 
2C           17 
11           4 
n          5 
IC           k9 
2(           15 
2C           !6 
8£           18 
2(            0 
9i           4 
»           19 

ae        18 

84  !9 
ftH           t8 

85  19 
4(            9 
5(           15 
4^            7 

, 

1806 

1816  .... 

1807 

1888  .... 

1809 

1970  .... 

1871  .... 

1872  .... 

1878 



1874  .... 



1975  .  . 

1876  .... 

1977  .... 

$4,125,760 

1.087,884 

77.119.871 

97.466,1  7 

1.789, -74 

6.188.261 

'i8.'2li'804* 

88.209.414 
25.658.068 

1978  .     . 

1870  .... 

1880 .... 

1881  .... 

1882  .... 

*'22.*2d8V842 

188$.... 

1884  .... 

1885.... 
1886  .... 

1887..:: 

?s  • 

■49.'«6r.'427" 
4,831,149 

68,180,087 
405,t!73 

87.503,403 
4,528,942 

80.964.449 

1890.... 

1891  .... 

1808  .... 

iS:::; 

1804  .... 

1806.... 



Prior  to  1864  the  figures  cannot  be  given  for  domestic  exports  or  imports  of  gold  and  silver  separately. 
The  figures  of  total  imports  and  exports  for  the  vears  1815-1868  will  be  found  in  the  Report  on  Commerce 
and  Navigation,  1804,  p.  xxii.,  or  Statistical  Abstract  for  1894,  pp.  51 .  52.  The  Annusl  Report  on  Comme:  ce 
and  Navigation  gives  full  details  as  to  countries  to  and  from  which  gold  and  sHver  are  exported  and 
imported. 


Ref)Breiie«a,  Ck»ld  And  Sll'ver.—For  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  arts,  by  countries. 

—  Laughlin  (N.  Y.,  1891),  p.  256.— For  Exports  and  Imports,  see 

pp.  141-158,  296.  299,  bv  countries  180-158^  800-316.— The  most 


see  "HistoiT  of  BimetaUism."  b 

Report  of  Duector  of  the  Mint,  1^     .  . .  .... 

generally  recognized  authority  on  production  of  sold  and  silver  is  Dr.  Adolph Soetbeer.  His  "  Materials.** 
&an8lated  Into  English,  form  a  part  of  a  United  Ststes  Government  Report  on  **  Bimetallism  in  Europe." 
(1987).  His  latest  work,  **  Literatumaohweis  Hber  Geld  und  Munwesen,^*  contains  the  results  cf  his 
•    itol892. 
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PRICES  AND  WAGES. 

Rblativs  Prices  and  Wagbs  ih  thb  TJifiTBD  States  and  Elsewherk. 

[Compiled  from  *'Hm  Qoid  Appreciated,"  by  C.  C.  JiMikson.] 


Pbioeb. 

Waobs 

ihU.S. 

Parcbaalng 

Power  of 

Wage* 

Coflto' 

Soetbeer, 

London  and 

Hamburg. 

London 

Bcono- 

mlBt. 

Sauer- 
beck. En. 

Aldrich 
Report— 
United 
Stotee 

CniTBucj. 

Gold. 

Goldmeaa- 
UMUb7 
Labor. 

1840 

07.7 

82.6 

n.6 

.887 

~1.919 

1841  

.... 

.... 

98.1 

79.9 

70.0 

.810 

1.951 

1842 

•••• 

90.1 

84.1 

84.1 

.909 

1.169 

184< 

..•• 

84.8 

88.0 

.980 

1.905 

1844 

.... 

t  •  •• 

85.0 

86.9 

68.S 

.096 

■1.909 

»4ft 

•••• 

88.9 

86.7 

86.7 

.000 

1.160 

1846 

80 

05.9 

80.1 

80.1 

.081 

1.198 

1847 

'         , 

•  100 

96 

96.9 

91.8 

01.8 

.044 

1.(95 

1848 

100.00 

78 

88.8 

91.6 

01.6 

.005 

1.001 

1849 

74 

88.6 

90.6 

00.6 

1.09O 

1.106 

1650    .... 

T7 

80.9 

90.0 

00.0 

.060 

1.100 

1851 

lOO.M 

104 

76 

98.6 

91.1 

01.1 

.090 

i.oor 

18M 

101.60 

99 

78 

97.9 

91.8 

01.8 

.089 

1.089 

1858 

118.60 

108 

96 

106.0 

98.9 

98.8 

.001 

1.078      . 

1854 

Ml. 96 

189 

109 

105.0 

96.8 

05.8 

.096 

1.048 

1866 

li4.88 

118 

101 

109.9 

97.6 

07.6 

.017 

1.026 

1856 

M8.97 

198 

101 

119.8 

98.0 

98.0 

.008 

1.020 

1867 

180.11 

189 

105 

114.0 

90.9 

098 

.005 

1.008 

1868 

118.68 

119 

91 

118.9 

97.9 

97.9 

.000 

1.091 

Itf8l» 

116.84 

116 

94 

109.9 

00.7 

90.7 

.077 

1.008      ' 

1860 

190.98 

191 

99 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1.000 

1.000 

1861 

118  10 

194 

M 

04.1 

100.7 

100.7 

1.060 

.998      : 

IW 

1».66 

181 

101 

101.6 

108.7 

101.8 

1.000 

.98S      ! 

1868 

lsB.40 

100 

100 

91.1 

118.8 

81.0 

.073 

1.991 

1864 

l;f9.88 

179 

106 

110.7 

184.0 

86.9 

.000 

1.160 

1866 

ltt.68 

168 

101 

107.4 

148.6 

68.7 

.780 

1.455 

1806 

196.86 

169 

108 

184.0 

156.6 

111.1 

.971 

.900 

tam  ... 

194.44 

187 

100 

198.9 

164.0 

191.8 

1.190 

.881      . 

1868 

121.99 

19S 

90 

196.6 

164.0 

110.1 

1.004 

.889      , 

1880 

19.i.88 

191 

96 

119.8 

167.4 

198.6 

1.2&) 

.800 

1870 

199.87 

199 

96 

119.0 

167.1 

186.9 

1.881 

.780 

1871 

197.08 

1J8 

100 

m.9 

166.4 

160.8 

1.888 

.664      ^ 

187S 

186.68 

199 

100 

191.4 

167.1 

168.9 

1.887 

.659 

1878 

188.98 

184 

111 

114.6 

166.1 

147.4 

1.885 

.678 

1874 

186.90 

181 

109 

116.6 

169.6 

145.9 

1.848 

.685 

1876 

199.85 

196 

96 

114.6 

158.0 

140.4 

1.818 

.719 

1876 

198.88 

198 

06 

108.7 

161.4 

134.9 

1.810 

.745 

1877 

197.70 

198 

91 

107.0 

148.8 

186.4 

1.814 

.788 

1878 

190.60 

115 

87 

100.9 

140.0 

149.0 

1.860 

.719 

2879 

117.10 

101 

88 

05.0 

189.4 

189.4 

1.448 

.717 

1880 

191.88 

15 

88 

104.9 

148.0 

148.0 

1.888 

.600 

1881 

191.07 

106 

85 

1U6.4 

150.7 

160.7 

1.494 

.668 

1868 

199.14 

111 

84 

109.1 

168.0 

168.9 

1.488 

.654 

18B8 

199.94 

106 

88 

106.6 

100  J8 

1.59.9 

1.688 

.698      , 

1884 

114.95 

101 

76 

109.6 

156.1 

156.1 

1.088 

.644 

1865 

108.79 

05 

79 

988 

155.0 

155  9 

1.684 

.649 

1886 

108.90 

88 

60 

98.4 

156.8 

156.8 

1.681 

.649 

1887 

109.09 

04 

68 

04.5 

W.6 

156.6 

1.687 

.688 

1888 

109.04 

101 

70 

06.9 

157.0 

157.9 

1.691 

.688 

1880 

106.18 

99 

n 

98.5 

169.0 

169.9 

1.645 

.614 

1800 

106.18 

109 

79 

08.7 

168.9 

169.9 

1.767 

.004 

1891 

109.19 

108 

79 

04.4 

168.6 

168.6 

1.7S8 

.596 

189S 

07 

68 

08.8 

1890 

06 

91.7 

...... 

1804 

05 

NoTB.— Tbe  United  States  price  table  is  made  from  the  average  prices  in  tbe  United  States  of  00 
articles  for  each  jrear  between  1840  and  1860,  and  of  9i8  articles  for  each  year  between  i860  and  1998.  In 
this  table,  differently  from  the  other  two  price  tables,  the  price  of  each  article  is  ^Ten  as  much  rela- 
tiTe  Importance  in  computing  the  average  as  that  article  has  in  the  consumption  of  the  ayersge  citiaen 
of  tbe  United  States. 

The  ^*  London  Economist'*  table  is  made  ftom  the  prices  of  99  articles  in  London.     Four  of  Che 
fllare  products  of  cotton. 
>  Prof.  Adoiph  Soetbeer'stable  is  made  from  the  prices  of  114  articles  in  London  and  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Baneroeck^s  table  is  ma.ie  from  the  prices  of  the  46  most  important  articles  of  BnglLsh  foN 
algn  trade.    100  =  average  of  1867-1877. 

The  figures  for  wages  in  the  United  States  are  from  the  Aldrich  report,  and  are  avenged  by  weight- 
lag  tbe  flgnres  for  different  Industries  according  to  their  importance. 

:Tlie  KTilts  given  in  the  last  two  colomns— "  Purchasmg  Power  of  Ocdd  **  and  "  Cotft  of  Gold  Mea«- 
mnd  by  Labor  **— are  also  derived  ftom  the  figures  of  the  Aldrich  Beport 
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Wages,  Prices  and  Pubchasiko  Power  of  Wages  in  the  U.  S.,  1860-1801. 


References— Prices  and  Wages. 

Aldxielfc  R«port« 

The  most  complete  compilation  of  wages  and  prices  in  this,  or  any  other  oottntrj.  is  that  contained  ii^ 
the  Report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  known  as  the  Aldrich  Report  on  Wholesale  Prices,  WageS* 
and  Transportation.  March  8,  18B8  (Washington,  1898, 4  vols.). 

This  InTeetiffation  covers  the  course  of  warn  and  prices  in  the  TTnited  States  ftt«n  184IV1808. 
The  Statistician  of  the  Committee  has  reduceaprlces  and  wage4  to  percentages,  nsing  the  prices  and 
wages  of  IStiO  as  100.  In  addition,  simple  and  weighted  aremzes  are  oiven,  so  t^iat  the  two  methods' 
show  in  an  nndispated  way  the  relative  variations  from  year  to  year.  l%e  report  takes  first  prices  and 
then  wages. 

Pricffs.— (1)  The  course  of  wholesale  prices  of  from  800  to  800  articles  in  common  noe  In  distinetlvi^ 
marketo,  1840.1891,  Tables  XI.  and  XII..  vol.  U..  8.VS08 ;  vol.  iv.,  1880-1888.  '8)  The  wholesale  pricea  of 
agricnltnral  products  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Ciorinnatf  for  the  same  period.  Table  X.,  vol.  U.,  pp. 
8-64.  (8)  The  wholesale  prices  of  the  articles  included  in  Table  XL  for  October,  I8»l,  and  October,  18St«. 
Table  Xn.,  vol.  iv.,pp.  1848-1008.  Results  of  the  investigation  of  prices  will  be  found  in  tabular  fonn« 
tjL  i.,  pp.  8-11. 

IVage^— Wages  are  also  taken  up,  and  the  variations  from  year  to  year  are  shown  by  the  sam» 
method  as  that  used  in  the  price  investigation.  (1)  The  rate  of  wages  In  nearly  100  eatablishmenta, 
covering  88  distinct  industries,  1846-1801,  Table  XH.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  8^8-680.  (8)  Snecial  invesUgation  int» 
the  rates  of  wages  and  earnings  in  the  coal,  iron,  glass  and  pottenr  industry  for  1840-1801,  Table  Xn.. 
vol.  it.,  pp.  808-827.  <8)  Salaries  of  teachers  diringlhe  period.  Table  XIV.,  vol.  iv.,  1678-1008.  (4)  Rat» 
of  wages  in  Julv.  1801,  and  October,  1898,  Table  £CIV.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  1861-190lk  Th«  result  of  the  wages 
Investigation  will  be  found  in  vol  L,  pp.  11-18. 


CHher  Reftrenees* 

••A  Statistical  Stndy,*^  an  article  by  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  giving  a  Bummary  review  of  wages  Iik 
Testigation  in  the  United  States,  *' Forum,*'  vol.  15,  p.  881.>-Prices  inNew  York  and  Chicago  lSn-1891. 
"Journal  of  Political  Economy,'*  December,  1S98l  -T>rices  of  two  hundred  commodities  tn  the  United 
SUtee,  1800-18U1,  compiled  by  Dr.  Sarah  McLean  Harc^,  "Journal  of  Political  Economy,**  March,  lS96.-> 
"  Prices  and  Wages  in  India,*'  published  by  Statistical  Department  of  Indian  Department  of  Finance  and. 
Commerce,  CalcutU,  1894,  pp.  108-170,  800-886.  See  also  Herschell  Report  on  the  coinage  of  silver  in 
India  (Washington,  1898),  pp.  440^447.  818;  «' Quality  of  Money  and  Wages,**  Frank  L.  McVey  iSownd 
Vtarenof^  No.  19),  pp.  18-18.— Sauerbeck's  Table  of  Prices  of  forty-five  commoditiee  in  England,  re- 
printed by  the  Bnreau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  1895.  Conulns  *'  London 
Economist**  table  of  prices,  pp.  18-18,  and  a  chart  showing  price  vaidations  in  food,  material*  and 
stiver.  To  be  foiud  aleo  In  Report  of  Senate  Finance  Committee,  vol.  L«  pp.  880-858;  ^*  Royal  Sta- 
tistlCBl  Society's  Journal,**  1886,  pp.  698,  848,  and  1898,  pp.  880  and  847;  brongtaC  down  to  date  io 
•'  Journal  of  Political  Bconomy,'^March,  1894.  p.  8^.— Soetbeer*s  Table  of  Prices  of  114  eommodlliev 
at  Hamburg,  Report  of  Senate  Finance  Committee,  vol  1,  pp.  888-89S.  Also  found  in  "  Bimetallism  In 
Europe,**  Report  by  Edward  Atkinson,  1887.— Table  of  Relative  Prices  and  Waeea,  accompanied  by 
charts  of  Kr«acU,  English  and  United  SUtes  Prices,  tn  *' A  Stable  Monetary  Standard,**  bv  Henry  Fa» 
quhar  (aound  Ourrenoy^  No.  1S>,  op.  8.».  Pric<*s  in  England  in  1888-1708,  *^ Journal  of  Polltteal  Scon* 
omy,**  December,  ld98,  o.  08.— ''Gk>ld  and  Prices  since  1878,"  by  J.  Laurence  LaugUln  C'Qnartarit 
Joomal  of  Economics  *M.pril,  1897.  reprinted  sepsratwly  1894),  oontaina  all  the  more  noted  price  tabli 
Id  that  date,  with  full  discussion  of  the  me'^''-^^  V  r  ^ 
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PUBLIC  DEBT. 

BTAIVMBNT  of  OUTSTAiroiNG   PRDfCIPAIi    OF    THB    PUBLIO    DeBT    OF    THB    UkITEI> 
BtATK  O'A  THB  IflT  OF  JaNUABT  OF  BACH  TbAB  FBOX  1791  TO  1848,  UfOLUBIYB^ 
MJXD  Oa  THB  l8T  OF  JULT  OF  BAOH  TBAB  FBOX  1848  TO  1895,  INCLUfilYB. 
[Report  of  the  Secrataiy  of  the  TreMoiy,  1804,  p.  zcri.] 


Tew. 

Amount. 

Teer. 

Amount. 

Total  Debt,  lew 
Caeh  in  Treaeury. 

JSB.  1.1791 

July  1.1818 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

•iTw.:::.::. 

1798 

1794 

1796 

1796 

1797 



1798 

1860 

.............. 

1799 

1861  

18BB 

1868 

1800 

1801....:!;. 

1808 

iSS..::.... 

.....        *'** 

1804. 

1860 

1806 

1867 

1808 

1858 

1807 

1869 

1808 

1860 

1809 

1861 

1810  ....... 

1808 

1811 

1868 

1819 

1864 

1818 

1885 

1814 

1866 

1816 

1867 

1816 

1868 

1817 

1868 

18W 

1870  

1819 

1871 

1060 

18W 

1881 

1878 

im 

1874 

isn 

1875 

18M 

1870 

18K 

1877 

IWB 

1878 

1887 

18:9 

1888 

1880 

1888 

1881 

1880 

1888 

1881 

1888 

1888 

1884 

1886 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1886 

1888 

18r 

1889 

SS:;:::::: 

1890 « 

1891 

1840 

1898 

1841 

1808 

1848 

1804 

1848 

1896 

•In  the  amount  here  ttated  as  the  ontrtandlng  principal  of  the  public  debt  are  included  the  certilicate» 
of  depoeit  outetanding  on  the  80tli  of  June,  ieeueoiinder  act  of  June  8, 1878,  for  which  a  like  amount  '^ 
United  States  noten  was  on  special  depo«it  in  the  Treasurv  for  their  redemption,  and  added  to  the  caah 
balance  in  the  Treasury.  These  rertiflcates,  as  a  matter  of  accounts,  are  treated  as  a  part  of  the  public 
debt,  but  being  offset  by  notes  held  on  deposit  for  their  redemption,  should  properly  be  deducted  from  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt  in  making  comparison  with  former  years. 

tBzclviye  of  gold,  sUver,  currency  certificates,  and  Treasury  notes  of  1800,  held  In  the  Treasnicr*5 
Ciflh^  and  Including  iM,0n,619  bonds  issued  to  the  sereral  piiciflc  railroads. 

Refbveneea,  Debte.— For  statement  of  the  debt  of  the  several  States  of  the  union,  see  Financial 
Beriew,  1804.  p.  48 ;  also  lith  census  on  **  Wealth,  Debt  and  Taxation.'' 

For  full  data  as  to  the  several  loans  of  the  United  States,  see  the  Ait«ui»l  Bepcrt  of  the  TreesucY  l 
8lK>  Bajley*s  **  NationaL  Loans  of  the  United  States,"  i'r>i880. 
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Statbmbkt  of  the  Public  Debt,  Notbmbeb  1,  1896. 

IntevMit-BMurlMf   Debt. 


Tide  of  Loan. 


Tanded  Loan  of  18B1... 

Funded  Lo«n  of  1007. . . 
Bef nndlns  Certiilcatefl . 

Loan  of  IWI , 

Load  of  llhifi 


Bate. 


\  Cont*d 


4  per  cent. 
4  per  cent. 
6  per  cent. 
4  per  cent. 


t%... 


[opttonn.S. 
July  1,1907... 


Febnury  1,1001.. 
FcbraarylflOSB.. 

Aggregate  of  intereet-bearing  debt,  exclnaiTe  of  U.  8.  bonda  i 
laaned  to  Fadflc  Railroada,  aa  below j 


AmoQAt  laaned. 


(4|a)IKO,000,000  OO 

74Q,80S,0B0  00 
40,019,700  00 
100,000,000  00 

OMis^^oo  00 


149e,»0,900  00 


tS5  J64.I0O  00 

6BA,890,700  00 

fiO,000  00 

100,000,000  00 

^jn^4W  00 


747,MlJi0OOO 


Debt  om  "wblelk  latoreat  Ikaa   Ceaaed  aineo  H»t«rltjr. 


Fnndedloanof  1801,  matured  September  9, 1891 

Old  debt  matured  at  varioue  datea  prior  to  January  1,  1881,  and  otber  itema  of  debt  1 
matured  at  Tariona  datea  aubaeqnent  to  January  1, 1881 ) 


Aggregate  of  debt  on  wbich  Intereat  baa  ceaaed  afaioe  maturity. 


$419,990  00' 
1,900,490  90 


1,681,070  96 


Debt  beariBf  no  Interest. 


United  SUtea  Notea 

Old  Demand  Notea 

ITatlonal  Bank  Notea : 

Bedemptlon  Account. . 
FiacUonal  Coxrency 


February  96, 1889 ;  July  11. 1809 ;  Maieb  8, 1808. 
July  17, 1861;  February  19, 1889 


July  14. 1800 

July  17,  1889 ;  Mar.  8, 1888;  June  80,  1864-leaa  ttJ76,084 
eatlmated  aa  loat  or  deatroyed,  Act  of  June  91,  W9 


Aggregate  of  Debt  bearing  no  Intereat. . 


$846,081,016  00 
M347  00 

98.706b619  00 

14 


$877,a8^876  04 


CertlfloAtea  mnA  Notea  leaned  on  Depoalta  ot  Cola  »iul  Itef  al-Tender  Votea  »nd 
Pnrcbaaea  of  SUver  Bnllloa* 


In  the 
Treaaury. 

In  Circulation. 

Gold  Certiflcatea 

surer  CertMcatea 

March  8. 1868;  July  19, 1889 

Feb.  98, 1878 ;  Aug.  4, 1880 ;  Mar. 
J,  1^7. 

$168,980  00 

6,(88,968  00 

97i&,000  00 

96,605,611  00 

$00,417,660  00 

888,456,996  00 
56,740,000  00 
114/06.660  00 

$SO,085mOO 
849,400,504  00 

Certiflcatea  of  Depoalt. 
Treaaury  Notea  of  1800. 

June8,1878 

July  14, 1800 

67,010,000  00 
141^009:980  00 

^"SSSTi^ 

f  Certiflcatea  and  Treaaury  Notea, 
caah  in  the  Treaaury 

88,069,100  00 

566,140,564  00 

501,ltt.07*  00 

ReeapltnUktiom. 


Claaaiflcation. 


Not.  1,1806. 


Intereet-bearing  Debt 

Debt  on  which  intereat  has  ceaaed  aince  maturity . 
Debt  bearing  no  intereat 


$747,861,680  00 

1,681,070  96 

877,886,870  04 


Oertlflcatea  ai 


of  intereat  and  non-intereat  bearing  debt 

Treaaury  Notea  offlaet  by  an  equal  amount  of  caah  in  the  Treaaniy. , 


1,196^839,106  90 
801409;078  00 


Aggregate  of  Debt,  including  Certiflcatea  and  Treaauy  Notea. 
Leaa  caah  balanoeln  the  Treaaury  and  Certiflcatea  outatandlng 


1,717,481,770  00 
771/160,671  48 


Net  debt  of  United  Btatea. 


946,481406  49 


Faellle  RaUrond  Bonda. 


Name  of  Bailway. 


Oentral  Paciflc 

Sanaaa  Paciflc 

TTnton  Pacific 

Central  Branch,  U.  P. . . 

Western  Pacific 

€loax  City  and  Paciflc. 


Totala. 


Principal  Out- 
atandlng. 


$9S.88^190  00 
6,808,000  00 
97,986,619  00 
1,600,000  00 
1,070.560  00 
1.628,89000 


64,098,618  00 


Intereat  Accrued 
and  not  yet  paid. 


$470,469  40 
196,060  00 
644.780  94 
89,000  00 
80,411  90 
89,966  40 


1,945,980  94 


Balance  of  Intereat 

paid  by  the 

United  Btatea. 


$88,888,000  81 
6J884.786  98 
98,007,46149 
9,065,016  00 
8,077,685  M 
9,401,474  or 


78,646,08188 
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SILVER. 

Amount,  Cost,  Avbrage  Price  and   Bullion  Value  op  the  Silter  Dollar  ov 
SiLYER  Purchased  under  Act  of  February  28,  1878. 


[AnnnAl  Report  Diz«ctor  of  the  Mint,  1894,  p. 

17.] 

",-  ■ 

Femal  Tbab. 

Fra  OuHOM. 

Cost. 

AVKBAeEPmCB 

PBB 

FiNB  OUNOK. 

BullionValub 

or  A  > 
SilybbDouj^b. 

t878 

10,809,860.68 
19,848,086.09 
88,067.882.64 
1»,709,887.11 
81,190,800.87 
88,889.941.84 
81,988,951.68 
81,791,171.61 
88,090,658.94 
86,490,008.04 
85,886,185.88 
88,468,861.08 
87,880,900.06 
8,797,879.68 

$18,(m,808  96 
81,693,648  99 
85,886,061  68 
88,887,874  76 
8^054,480  47 
.    86,  77,837  58 
84,878,888  91 
88,747,460  85 
88,418,960  01 
86,988^690  46 
84,287,658  80 
84,717,858  81 
86,899,886  88 
8,049,486.46 

$1J8048 
1.1818 
1.1440 
1.1888 
1.1851 
1.1174 
1.1180 
1.0897 
1.0884 
.9810 
.9547 

1.0901 

$ag6i8 

]fl99 

.       .8678 

SS :!.!!;... .....;.:::; 

.8848 

1881 

.8761 

180 

.8779- 

ISflS 

:8648- 

ISSi. 

.SOOO* 

188B 

.8488 

1886 ... 

1887      

.7998: 
.7587 

18B8b  

.7884 

1889     

.788^ 

1890 

.7477 

1891 : 

.8481 

891,878,018.66 

$806,879,860  71 

$1.0588 

$0.8185 

AmauM,  Oost^  Average  Price  and  Bullion  Value  of  the  Silver  Dollar  of  Stiver  Purehaeed^ 

under  Act  of  July  14,  1890. 


1881 

48,898,118  05 
64,856,748.10 
54,006,l6;i.60 
11,917,888.78 

$50,577,498  44 

51,100,607  96 

45,581,874  58 

8,71^681  88 

$1.0451 
.9408 
.8480 
.7818 

$0.8068 

1888       

.7871 

]896      

.6.^80 

1894 

.6656 

168,674.688.58 

$165,981,008  85      . 

$0.9844 

$an60 

Gnnd  total 

469,940,701.09 

$404,810,808  96 

$1.0098 

$0.7806 

Commercial  Ratio  of  Silter  to  Gold  Each  Tear  sincb  1687. 

(From  1887  to  1888  the  ntioe  axe  taken  ftom  Dr.  A.  Soetbeer  :  from  1888  to  1878  from  PIxleT  aod  Abell** 
tables  ;  and  for  aabeeqnent  jears  from  dally  cablegrams  from  London  to  the  Burean  of  the  Mint.) 


Year. 

Batia 

Tear. 

Ratio. 

Tear. 

Ratio. 

Tear. 

Ratio. 

Tear. 

Ratio. 

Tear. 

Ratio. 

ieS7 

14.94 

1783.... 

15.17 

1757.... 

14.87 

1798... 

16.17 

1827.... 

15.74 

1868.... 

15.85. 

1888 

14.91 

1788.... 

15.80 

17S8.... 

14.85 

1798.... 

15.C0 

18«.... 

15.78 

1868.... 

16.8r 

16d9.     .. 

16.08 

1784  ... 

16.11 

1769.... 

14.15 

1794... 

16.87 

1889.... 

16.78 

1864  ... 

15.87 

1890 

15.08 

1725.... 

15.11 
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Pboduction  and  Pbicb  of  Siltbb,  1792-1894. 
[Prodactioo  giT«n  in  MiUlont  at  DoOan,  eainiiig  Y»Iae.] 
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SILVER. 
H10HB8T,  Lowest,  akd  Ateragk  Price  of  Bab  Silteb  in  London  since  1888 

I  OUNCE  ]telTI8H  StANDABD  (0.1^35),  AND  THE  EqUIYAIiENT  IN  UNITED  STATES  GOLD 
COIN  OF  AN  OUNCE  1,000  FINE,  TAKEN  AT  THE  AVEBAQE  PBIGE. 
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Pboduction  and  Pbicb  of  Siltbb,  1792-1894. 
[Prodactioo  glTen  in  MiUlona  of  DoOan,  eaiiiiiig  valne.] 
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SILVER. 

-p^™^^*^»    LOWBST,  AKD  AtBRAGB  PrICB  OF  BaB  SiLTBR  IN  LONDOH  8IKCS  1888 

■«  ouKo«  SsmsK  Stahdard  (0.925),  and  thb  ]M|uiyALKiiT  nr  Uvitbd  States  gold 
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488 _  m  8.  oxmRmroT  statistics. 

Sound  Currency. 

Sound  Current  Js  a  semi-monthly  publication  devoted  to  setdi^ 
forth  accurate  and  timely  information  upon  currency  questions.  It  is  intended 
to  cultivate  sound  thinking  among  the  people  upon  the  absorbing  issue  of  cur- 
rency reform.  VoL  I.,  published  in  189 1,  is  now  out  of  print.  The  Sub- 
scriptloii  price  per  year  is  $1 ;  In  clubs  of  10  or  moret  5O  cents; 
and  In  clubs^  of  25  or  more,   40   cents. 

The   Numbers  of  Tolume  XL  are : 

P«r       Per        Far 

No.      loa    i,oin. 

1.  NATIONAL  AND  STATB  BANKS.    Honoe  White.    ISpp $0.06  $8.00  flO.OS 

S.  CANADIAN  BANK-NOTB  OURRENOY.    L.  CuroU  Boot    16  pp 06  9.00  10.09 

8.  BIMETALLISM  IN  BISTORT.    Heorj  Loomii  Neleon.    10  pp 06  S.OO  10.09 

4.  THE  WORLD'S  CT7RRBNCIB8.    Richard  P.  BothweU.    94  pp 06  S.OO  15.09 

^  NEW  YORK  BANK  CURRENCT.    L.  CarroU  Root    S4pp 06  8.00  15.09 

0.  TEE  CURRENCY  FAMINE  OF  1808.    John  De  Witt  Warner.    80  pp 06  8.0O  12.S9 

7.  THE  PEOPLE'S  MONEY.    Wm.  L.  Trenholm.    88  pp 06  4.00  80.08 

8.  SCOTCH  BANE  CURRENCY.  Adam  Smith.  (First pablisbedLn  1778)  18pp.       .06  8.00  10.08 
8.  OUR  PAPER  CURRENCY~Ab  It  Is  and  as  It  Shoald  Be.    W.  Dodsworth. 

10  pp 06  8.00  10.09 

10.  STATES  AS  BANKERS.    L,  Carroll  Root    8Spp 06  4.00  80.09 

11.  COIN'S  FINANCIAL  FOOL,    Horace  White.    80  pp 06  8.60  18.58 

18.  A  FINANCIAL  CATECHISM.    Fred  Pezry  Powers.    lOpp 06  8.00  10.09 

18.  NEW  ENGLAND  B.^NK  CURRENCY.    L.  Carroll  Root    88  pp. 06  4.00  90.09 

14.  THE  BULLION  REPORT— Parliament  Committee,  1810.    88  pp 06  4.00  80.09 

15.  A  STABLE  MONETARY  STANDARD.    Henry  Farqahar.    80  pp 06  8.80  19.89 

16.  '« FREE  COINAOB'' DISSECTED.    John  De  Witt  Warner.    18  pp 06  8.00  10.09 

17.  U.  S.  COINAGE  AND  CURRENCY  LAWS.    48  pp 06  8.00  40.09 

18.  **  BIMETALLISM ''IN  FRANCE.    W.  A.  Shaw.    18pp 06  8.00  10.09 

19.  QUAUTY  OF  MONEY  AND  WAGES.    Frank  L.  McYey.    18  pp. 06  8.00  10.09 

80.  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  REPORT.    Ang.  80,  1888.    Spp 08       1.00        6.09 

81.  SOUND  CURRENCY  ILLUSTRATED.    88  pp 06       4.00       86.09 

83.  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  AND  GOLD  MOVEMENT  IN  1804  AND  1886. 

Worthington  C.  Ford.    16pp 05       3.00  10.09 

88.  SILVER  MONOMETALLISM  EXPOSED.    Merchant    18pp. 06       8.00  10.09 

94,  U.  S.  CURRENCY  STATISTICS.    82pp 06       4.00  80.09 

Tolume  III.  oommenoes  with  the  Issue  of  Deeember  1,  1895. 

You  are  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  campaign  of  education  upon  currency  reform 
by  subscribing  to  SOUND  CURRENCY.  In  order  to  facilitate  your  co-operatioa 
the  Commitiee  will,  if  desired,  address  and  mail  to  too  or  more  names  which 
may  be  submitted,  the  above  publications  at  the  rates  indicated ;  so  that  parties 
wishing  to  circulate  Sound  Currency  literature  among  their  friends  may  either  receive 
the  matter  in  bulk  and  re-distribute  it.  or  have  it  sent  directly  by  the  Committee  to 
the  addresses  furnished.  Special  rates  for  quantities  of  our  publications  will  be  made 
to  local  organizations  that  desire  to  distribute  them,  to  book  dealers  intending  to  sel 
them,  and  to  educators  requiring  them  for  class-room  uses. 

"Sound  Currency  Red  Book  1895" 

A  collection  of  22  of  the  most  valuable  numbers  of  Sound  Currency,  aggregating 
500  pages,  the  whole  carefully  indexed  and  prefaced  by  an  exhaustive  table  of  con- 
tents. The  volume  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  currency  questions. 
Bound  in  three  styles,  paper,  cloth,  and  half  morocco  with  gilt  top. 

Price:    Paper,    Sl.OO;    Cloth,   S1.95;    Half  Morocco,  SI. 75.    Expressase   prepaid. 

CALVIN  T0MKIN8,  Secretary, 
Sound  Cxtbrbnct  Committee,  Reform  Club, 

62  William  Street,  New  York  Citjc 
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SbTJNDQjRRENCY. 

PUBLUHID  Ssm-MOHTBLT  BT  TSl  SOUITD  CUBBBHCT  COMXITrai  OF  THX  RlFOBX  CLDB. 

Entered  as  Secokd-Clabb  Matter  at  the  New  Tore,  N.  T.,  Pobt-Opfice. 
PubUcation  Office,  No.  63  WiUiam  8t,  New  York  City. 

Y3L  II.,  No.  21.  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  1,  1895.       {i^S^™,  6  cSiS 


(1)    A  CALL  TO  ARMS. 


'*  The  tins  qf  battle  it  drawn  betteeen  the  force$  qf  eafe  currency  and  Ihoee  of  eS/oer 
fnonometaUiem"—QwxrKB,  Cleveland. 

SOUND  CURRENCY   ILLUSTRATED. 

fl)  A  Call  to  Ajdu  ;  (2)  Uiroui  Sax^s  Hoodoo  ;  (8)  Chriitiah  axd  Dsmas  ;  (4)  What  Ymtm 
CoiMAes  Would  Do  ;  (0)  Axes  ;  (7)  LiOHT-wnoHT  Htphotux  ;  (8)  "Cone**  thi  Dxrxcs ;  (9)  Cads 
BnuRBscTiD;  (10)  Choosb  Yovb  Wags  Sta^cdasd  :  (11)  Callxd  Dowh;  (IS)  Pie  ni  thi  Oabdkv; 
(IS)  Thi  Two  Yabd  Sticks  ;  (14)  Flat  Wzatbbb  ;  (15)  Juki  Obub  of  18:5 ;  (1«)  Avti-Fat  ;  (17)  Pw 
SiLTBB ;  (18)  Fbbb  Silybb  Bbautt  Soobnkd  ;  (19)  Dbxbtbiub  Blackbubn  and  thb  Sxltebsxitbb  ; 
CKO  Thb  Ubjubt  Stbwabd  ;  (21)  Two  fob  Onb  ;  (8S)  Up  nr  A  Balloon  ;  (iS)  Thbt  Stand  It  ;  Wht 
Should  Not  Tou  ?  (94)  Thb  16  to  1  Locust  ;  (26)  Tbb  Oadarbnb  Pigs  ;  (-26)  **Coin**  Drbaxbd  hb 
Wab  David  ;  (27)  Sixflb  Sixon— Up  to  Datb  :  (28)  Tbbbb  Wab  a  Man  in  Our  Town  ;  (29)  "Bun- 
TALLio**  Ezbbcub;  (80)  HuxPTT  Duxptt;  (81)  An  Honbbt  Man's  Dilbbxa;  (82)  Ddo  nr  tbb 
jlaKoBb;  (98)  Mbzioo's  Objbot  Lbbson  ;  (84)  It  all  Dbpbnds  on  What  Tou  Look  Thkough  ;  (88) 
How  Dbpbecxation  Would  Wobk  ;  (86j  Snco  a  Song  of  Sizfbnce  ;  (87)  Bottox  Afpbbciated  ;  (88) 
JiLTKD  BT  Both  Pabtibs ;  (89)  Thb  Lions  abb  Chained ;  (40)  Red  Riding  Hjod— Up  to  Date;  (41) 
Ubcxb  Sax's  Wooing  ;  (42)  A  Gbbat  Dat  fob  thb  Blub  Qbass  Don  Quixote  ;  (48)  Don't  Monkbt 
with  thb  Bubs-Saw  ;  (44)  Too  Much  Business  ;  (45)  Tnis  Infant  Sab  on  ;  (46)  Our  Adjllax  ;  (47) 
Chbibtian  and  the  Mountebanks  ;  (48)  Three  Childben  Sliding  on  thb  Ioe  ;  (49)  Little  Tbb  Web  ; 
QXS)  Ladt  of  Ltonb— Up  to  Date  ;  (51)  Thbeb  Bund  Miob  ;  (52)  Babel  up  to  Datb  ;  (68-7)  Fits 
LiTTLS  Pigs. 

■  '  ■       — 

The  within  are  here  pablished  not  merely  to  enforce,  each  its  own  lesson  for  soand  currency,  bat 

also  as  a  partial  explanation  of  the  kind  of  work  we  are  doing  in  the  mral  districts  throaghont  the  conntrr, 

and  aa  an  answer  to  nnmerons  queries  as  to  the  character  of  our  illustrative  matter  and  the  terms  npo»* 

which  it  is  fomlahed.    For  fuller  explanation  and  price  list,  nee  inside  paste  of  this  cover. 


(2)  UNCLE    SAM'S    HOODOO. 


Ukclb  Sam^'<  Whenever  I  canr  thai  tUyer  dollar  as  a  lucky  piece  I  don't  have 
no  luck  at  all." 


PRICE    LIST. 

Electrotype  plates  (blocked  ready  for  printing)  of  the  Cuts  and  Cartoons  shown  is 
Jhis  pamphlet  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  at  the  following  rates  : 

.  Single  Column,  2  8.16  inches  wide, $0.35 

Double  Column,  4  8.8       **  " 1.00 


In  addition  to  the  sizes  here  shown,  cartoon  and  poster  sizes  will  be  furnished  at 
•pecial  rates,  which  will  be  given  on  application,  stating  the  cut  of  which  reproduction 

if  wanted  and  the  size  of  the  plate  required.  C^  r\r\n]i> 
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(3)    CHRISTIAN  AND  DEMAS. 


BUNYAN  ON  SILVER. 
A  remarkable  foreehadowlnff  of  the  fate  of  the  Free  Sllverltee. 

•    •    Now,  at  the  farther  tide  of  that  plain  was  a  lltUe  hUl  called  LUCRE,  and  in  that  hUl  a  sUrer 

,  which  lome  Of  them  that  had  formerly  gone  that  way,  becaoM  of  the  rarity  of  it,  had  tamed  aaide  to 
aee,  bat  going  too  near  the  brink  of  the  pit,  the  gronnd  being  deceitfal  nnder  them,  broke,  and  they  were 
alain ;  lome  also  had  been  maimed  there,  and  ooold  not  to  their  dying  day  be  their  own  men  again. 

Then  I  raw  in  my  dream  that  a  little  off  the  road,  pTer  against  the  silver-mine,  stood  Demas  (gentle- 
man-like) to  call  to  passengers  to  come  and  see,  who  said  to  Christian  and  his  fellow ;  **  Ho,  tarn  adda 
hither,  and  I  will  show  yon  a  thing/* 

Chrxstiak— **  What  things  so  deserring  so  to  turn  as  out  of  the  way  T" 

DsxAS— **Here  is  a  »Uver-mine,  and  some  digging  in  it  for  treasore ;  If  you  will  eome,  with  a  little 
pains  yoa  may  provide  richly  for  yourselves/* 

Chb.— Then  Christian  called  to  Demas,  saying :  **  Is  not  this  place  dangeroQS  f  Hath  it  not  hindered 
many  in  their  pilgrimage  ?  " 

I>i.—**Kot  very  dangerous,  except  to  those  that  are  careless;**  but  withal  he  bloahad  as  he  spoke.  *  * 
Then  said  Christian ; 

Chb.— **  What  is  thy  name  f   Is  it  not  by  the  which  I  have  caUed  thee  ?  * 

Da.—**  Tes,  my  name  is  Demas.    I  am  the  son  of  Abraham.** 

Cbb.— ** I  know  you.  Gehasi  was  your  great-grandfather,  and  Judas  your  father,  and  yoa  have  trod 
thair  steps.**  ^  [q 

^Bunyan^i  PUjrim^t  Program, 
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(4)    WHAT    FREE    COINAGE    WOULD    DO. 


Gbogeb— Tes,  prices  are  just  about  doutle. 

Wage  EABNSB—But  my  wa^s  are  Just  about  the  same. 


The  evils  of  a  depreciated  and  fluctuating  currencj  must  always  fall  most  heavilj 
upon  the  poor,  who  do  not  produce  for  themselves  but  for  others,  and  who  are  therefore 
compelled  to  purchase  with  their  wages  everything  they  eat,  drink  and  wear.  Their 
wages  will  remain  stationary,  or  at  best  they  will  rise  slowly  and  at  long  intervals,  while 
the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  liable  to  rise  suddenly  from  day  to  day  as  the 
value  of  the  currency  changes,  and  consequently  ^hat  may  appear  to  be  a  fair  rate  of 
compensation  at  the  time  a  labor  contract  is  made  may  pi  ove  to  be  grossly  inadequate 
long  before  the  labor  is  performed.  The  laborer  cannot  protect  himself  against  fluctua- 
tions in  the  prices  of  commodities,  for  he  cannot  purchase  at  wholesale  when  prices  are 
low  and  keep  out  of  the  markets  when  prices  are  hicrh.  He  must  buv  day  by  day,  and 
he  must  pay  out  of  his  earnings,  whether  their  purchasing  power  be  grrat  or  smalL 
The  employer  cannot  afford  to  promise  higher  wages  in  advance,  bee  luse  with  a  depre- 
ciating and  fluctuating  currency  he  cannot  possibly  foretell  what  the  prices  of  his 
products  will  be  at  any  time  in  the  future.  Thus  the  laborer  is  the  victim  of  two  influ- 
ences, neither  of  which  can  he  successfully  resist.  He  must  accept  whatever  wages  are 
offered  by  employers  or  go  without  work,  and  he  must  pay  whatever  prices  are  demanded 
in  the  markets  or  go  without  food-Seeretary  John  0,  Carlisle  at  LouisviUe,      ^ 
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(6)    AMOS. 


Amos  YIII.  4.  Hear  this,  O  ye  that  swallow  up  the  needy,  even  to  make  the  poor 
of  the  land  to  fail. 

5.  Saying,  When  will  the  new  moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  sell  corn  ?  and  the  Bab* 
bath,  that  we  may  set  forth  wheat,  making  the  ephah  small  and  the  sliekel  great,  and 
falsifying  the  balances  by  deceit  ? 

6.  That  we  may  buy  the  poor  for  silver,  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes ;  yea, 
and  sell  the  refuse  of  the  wheat  ? 


(7)  LIGHT-WEIGHT    HYPNOTISM. 


You  mhy  be  bold  and  bad,  "Coin,"  but 
little  boys  can't  hypnotize  this  young  lady. 


(8)    "COIN"   THE    DUNCE. 


Put  up  your  silk  hat,  "Coin;"  this  pne 
will  fit  you  better.    Digitized  by  VjOOQle 


474  (9)    CADE    RESURRECTED. 


II.  KiKO  Hknbt  VI.    iv.  2. 

Cade :  Be  brave  then  ;  for  your  captain  is  brave,  and  vows  reformation.  There 
shall  be  in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny ;  the  three-hooped  pot  shall 
have  ten  hoops ;  and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer.  All  the  realm  shall  be 
in  common. 


To  juggle  with  this  question  is  cowardice.  ."We  cannot  climb  over  it,  dive  under 
it  or  sneak  around  it.  This  is  more  than  a  question  of  party.  It  is  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple and  honesty.  The  Government  has  no  mere  right  to  debase  the  coin  than  the  rogue 
has  to  clip  it.  The  Government  does  not  make  standards  of  value.  They  are  made  by 
commerce  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  The  Government  can  t  make  honest  a 
thing  that  is  dishonest.  It  may  bs  able  to  compel  obedience  to  its  decrees  by  force,  but 
it  has  no  more  right  to  stamp  fifty  cents'  worth  of  bullion  with  the  declaration  that  it  is 
a  dollar  than  I  have  to  steal  a  dollar  from  my  friend  here.  The  moment  it  does  that  it 
makes  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  on  that  coin  tell  a  lie.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  honesty, 
and  in  the  name  of  God  don't  let  the  Government  of  the  Republic  be  dishonest.  If  the 
Government  can  take  fifty  cents'  worth  of  bullion,  and  can  by  its  impress  make  it  a 
dollar,  it  can  by  the  same  power  take  twenty-five  cents'  worth  and  make  it  $20. — Master 
Warwick  of  Philadelphia.^  ^ 


<\0)    CHOOSE  YOUR  WAGE  STANDARD. 


As  in  the  United  States,  England.  Ger-  I      Aa  in  Mexico,  India,  China  and  oUmt 
many  and  other  gold  standard  countries.      |  sUver  standard  countries. 


(11)   CALLED    DOWN. 


Dickery,  dickery,  dare, 
The  pig  flew  up  in  the  air. 
The  man  in  brown 
Soon  brought  liira  down, 
Dickery,  dickery,  dare. 


(12)   PIG   IN  THB  GARDEN. 


This  pig  ruined  Uncle  Sam's  garden  in 
1893  and  1894.    Can't  we  keep  him  out 

in  1895? 
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(13)   THE  TWO  YARD  STICKS. 


Abtful  Dodgeb  *' Coin  "—You  see,  sir,  you  use  the  yard-stick  of  86  in.  to  bay 
with  and  the  yard-stick  of  18  in.  to  sell  with.  Now  the  advantage  of  this  double 
standard— 

Labob — You  young  rascal,  come  down  from  there.  I  am  one  who  buys  from  this 
merchant? 

HoNBST  Mbbohant— My  business  is  built  up  on  my  reputation  for  honest  dealings, 
and  I  shall  use  the  same  measure  both  for  buying  and  sdling.  One  standard  and  honest 
measure. 


(14)    FIAT    WHEAT. 


. r\ 


^1 


Pabmkb— "  Wheat  is  only  half  a  crop 
this  year." 

Pbkb  Silver  PoLiTicrAN— "That's  all 
Tight.     We'll  have  a  law  passed  to  make 
vo  pecks  a  bushel,  an  1  then  you'll  have 
much  as  usual." 


(16)   JUNE    GRUB    OF    180  6. 


ILEkfifl)" 


^IJpf^M^.. 


It's  the  silver  June  grub  that  attacks  the 
prosperity  that  would  otherwise  be  ripe  in 
October. 


(16)    ANTI-FAT.  477 


Cnoiius — "If  those  arc  its  cures,  we  don't  want  tbat  medicine." 

Wages  in  the  gold-using  countries  have,  through  the  appreciation  of  gold,  become 
100  per  cent,  dearer  than  they  were  relalivcly  to  silver  wages,  and  the  manufacturer  in 
the  silver  standard  countries  can  obtain  his  labor  at  half  the  cost  which  he  formerly 
paid. — ifr.  Jamietan,  Brituh  Consul  at  Shanghai, 

But  there  is  another  way  to  look  at  it.  We  have  seen  how  appreciation  of  gold 
means  higher  wages  to  the  laborer.  Now  let  me  show  you  what  this  so-called  appreci- 
ation of  silver  means.  I  shortly  since  heard  a  very  pleasant  gentleman,  Mr.  Cannon,  a 
delegate  in  the  next  Congress  from  Utah,  expound  the  silver  side  of  the  free  silver 
question :  and  he  went  on  to  explain,  first,  that  prices  of  goods  were  low  here  because 
they  were  measured  in  gold,  and  then  that,  on  account  of  our  wages  here  being  paid  in 
gold— which  was  costly — and  wages  in  India,  China  and  Japan  being  paid  in  silver-^ 
which  wasn't  worth  only  one-half  what  it  had  been — ^they  had  a  fifty  per  cent*  advantage^ 
and  that  therefore  there  was  great  danger  of  manufacturers  being  driven  from  the  world's 
markets.  Do  you  see  what  that  means  ?  That  their  wages  are  so  much  lower  than  otirs, 
on  account  of  the  appreciation  of  gold  here,  that,  unless  our  wages  are  made  equivalent 
to  theirs  in  that  respect  at  least— unless  prices  are  inflated  here  in  this  country  so  that 
our  gold  wages  will  buy  no  more  than  their  silver  wages,  their  labor  will  tend  to  drive 
our  Mbor  out.  In  other  words,  the  proposition  to  appreciate  silver  is  practically  a  propo- 
sition to  cut  the  wages  of  the  laborers  of  this  country  squarely  in  half,  in  order  to  increase 
the  profits  of  their  employ  ers.~2/bn.«/&A;ii>e  Witt  Warner,  in  **  Free  Coinage"  Dissected. 
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(17)  PIG  SILVER. 


/.^c 


Cnclb  Sam— Goah  all  Hemlock,  III  kill  myaelf  totin'  swill  for  this  new  hog. 


(18)    FREE  SILVER  BEAUTY  SCORNED. 


-^.-^T^o^y 


Unclk  Sam-16  to  1 !    You're  82  to  1  if  yon'T^Mif  "^^  VjOOgle 
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(19)  DEMETRIUS  BLACKBURN  AND  THE  SILVERSMITHS. 


AcTB  XIX.  28.  And  the  same  time  there  arose  no  small  stir  about  that  waj'. 

24.  For  a  certain  man  named  Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  which  made  silver  shrine  t 
for  Diana,  brought  no  small  gain  unto  the  cnLftsmen ; 

25.  Whom  he  called  together  with  the  workmen  of  like  occupation,  and  said,  SiiS; 
je  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth. 

26.  Moreover  je  see  and  hear,  that  not  alone  at  Ephesus,  but  almost  throughout  all 
Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuaded  and  turned  away  much  people,  saying  that  they  be  no 
gods,  which  are  made  with  hands ; 

27.  So  that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nought ;  but  also  that  the 
temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  and  her  magnificence  should  be 
destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  worahippeth. 

28.  And  when  they  heard  these  sayings,  they  were  full  of  wrath,  and  cried  out  say- 
ing. Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 

29.  And  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  confusion. 


No  economist  of  any  reputation,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  advocates  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1,  or  any  other  ratio,  by  any  one  nation.  There  are  well- 
known  bimetallists  in  England,  France  and  (Germany,  but  not  one  of  them  advises  Eng- 
land or  France  or  Germany  alone  to  adopt  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  any  ratio.  Nor 
do  any  economists  of  repute  in  this  country  advise  the  United  States  to  this  step.  It  is 
perfectly  well  understood  by  all  economists,  whether  favoring  a  single  or  a  double 
standard,  that  the  adoption  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1,  or  any  other  ratio,  by 
this  country  alone,  and  without  an  international  agreement,  would  not  give  us  a  double 
standard,  but  a  single  standard  of  silver. — Bosel  Weimnger,  in  *'  What  is  Money  f  "I 


All  that  government  can  usefully  do  is  to  certify  to  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
coinage.  It  has  no  further  concern  with  money.  The  main  point  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
in  relation  to  coinage,  is,  that  government  does  not  determine  value  at  all,  but  simply 
certifies  to  the  weight  and  purity. — Amasa  Walker y  '*  Science  of  Wealth,'* 
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(20)   THE  UNJUST  STEWARD. 


Luke  XVI.  1.  There  was  a  certain  rich  nian  which  had  a  steward  ;  and  the  Eanae 
was  accused  unto  him  that  be  waited  his  ^oods. 

2.  And  he  called  him  and  said  unto  him,  Uow  is  it  that  I  hear  this  of  thee  ?  Give 
an  account  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  may'st  no  longer  be  steward. 

8.  Then  the  steward  said  within  himself.  What  shall  I  do  ?  For  my  lord  taketh 
away  from  me  the  stewardship.    I  cannot  dig.    To  beg  I  am  ashamed. 

4.  I  am  resolved  what  to  do,  that  when  I  am  out  of  this  stewardship,  they  will 
receive  me  into  their  bouse. 

5.  So  he  called  every  one  of  his  lord's  debtors  unto  him,  and  said  unto  the  first. 
How  much  owest  thou  mv  lord  ? 

6.  And  he  said.  An  hundred  measures  of  oil.  And  he  said  unto  him.  Take  thy  bill 
and  sit  down  quickly,  and  write  fifty. 


(21)   TWO  FOR  ONE. 


coin's  disciple. 


Wh^n  he  sells. 
*  Double  prices  just  suit  me. " 


When  he  buys. 

**  Whew  I  but  you've  charged  me  double 
prices."  Digitized  by 


(22)    UP  IN  A  BALLOON. 
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(23)      THEY    STAND   tT;       WHY 
SHOULD   NOT   YOU? 


Mm  OwHEar-"You  ought  to  be 
•flhamed  to  reruse  to  carry  my  little  barrel. 
See  what  those  fellows  stand — ^you  are 
•tionger  than  they." 

Wagb  Easnxk^'^  That's  so— strong 
eaoo^  to  refuse." 


(24)    THE  16  to  1  LOCUST. 


Especially  bad  in  Ea&saf. 
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(25)   THE  GADARENE  PIGS. 


Matt.  IX.  81.  So  the  devilg  besought  him,  laying,  If  thou  cast  us  out,  suifer  ua 
to  go  away  into  the  herd  of  swine. 

82.  *  *  *  And  when  they  were  come  out,  they  went  into  the  herd  of  swine  ;  and, 
hehold,  the  whole  herd  of  swine  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and 
perished  in  the  waters. 


Result  of  Freb  Silver. — No  invasion  of  hostile  armies,  burning  and  destroying 
as  they  advance,  could  by  any  possibility  equal  the  <iesolation  and  ruin  which  would 
thus  be  forced  upon  the  great  mass  of  people. — Frofwrntr  J,  Lawrence  Laughlin, 


The  more  I  have  thought  upon  this  question  the  more  profoundly  impressed  I  am 
that  more  people  are  concerned  in  the  quality  of  the  money,  of  actual  money,  tluui  in 
its  quantity,— Ex-Secretary  Charies  8.  Fhirehild,  Digitized  byGoOQlC 


(26)   "COIN"  DREAMED  HE  WAS  DAVID. 


4S8 


(27)  SIMPLE   SIMON-UP  TO   DATE. 


AM  )e  ffv(  bdl  WA)  lost- 
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(28)    THERE  WAS  A  MAN   IN  OUR  TOWN. 


Iknt  w^9  ^  lts^^  K  our  towiv 
Afvd  K^  w^9  IM0IVTOU5  wije. 

At Jun^  ii\tD  b.  br;&jnble  b\i^K, 
ilM  TCfMclvtd  out  both  l\!7  cy9. 

|%i\  Nt  ?Aw  Iv9  tyt?  wtrt  out. 
^HitK  J^U  l\i?  n\igM  ajvd^itvkii\. 
A^jumptd  liud  ^  brlur  b\oK, 
/IM  9craLtcMtKtnvii\^^u\. 


v^^^ 


Thb  **  Try  It  "  Aboumsnt.— But  it  U  urged  that  we  should  try  it  and  see.  A. 
man  who  did  not  know  how  to  swim  would  be  foolish  to  Jump  iuto  deep  water  and  try 
to  see  how  it  would  affect  him.  But  we  have  tried  it.  We  tried  it  from  1792  to  1884, 
and  failed  to  raise  the  price  of  sUver  three  per  cent,  to  make  it  even  with  gold  at  the 
ratio  of  15  to  1.  We  tried  it  from  1834  to  1860,  and  failed  to  raise  the  price  of  gold  bul- 
lion between  8  and  5  per  cent,  to  make  it  equal  with  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  In 
1878  the  Latin  Union,  composed  of  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Greece, 
wedded  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  found,  when  Ckrmany  threw 
1800,000,000  of  silver  bullion  upon  the  market,  that  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
by  their  mints  failed  to  keep  up  the  value  of  silver  with  gold  at  the  ratio  at  which  th^ 
were  coining  silver,  and  they  were  compelled,  much  against  their  wishes,  to  suspend  the 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  year  by  year  for  four  years,  until  finally  they  indefinitely  ras- 
pended  it  in  1878.  We  tried  it  and  failed.  They  tried  it  and  failed,  and  were  oompelkd 
to  quit  it— Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  Digitized  by 


"BfMETALUC    BXERCtSB. 


Makes  31onoiiietaUism  every  time. 


(31) 
AN  HONEST  MAN'S  DILEMMA. 


(30) 
HUMPTY    DUMPTY. 


4S5 


.!i  Iji^s^e^  J:^pV 


.^v 


Hmnpty  Dumpty  nt  on  a  wall, 
Hump^  Dumpty  got  a  great  fall. 
And  all  the  senators  and  oonmsnnen 
Can't  put  Humpty  Dumpty  16  to  1  again. 


(32) 
DOG   IN   THE    MANGER. 


How  can  I  uae  both  7 


Which  will  yoQ  have— dog  or  kowe  T       t 
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(33)    MEXICO'S  OBJECT  LESSON. 


@4)    IT  ALL  DEPENDS  ON  WHAT  YOU  LOOK  THROUGH. 


**  Coin  "— "  But  Jiut  see  bow  tht  country  improves  when  you  look  through  thii  fne 
•IlTer  glass."  r-^  i 
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(35)   HOW   DEPRECIATION  WOULD   WORK. 


The  prices  of  what  wage  earners  have  to  buy  respond  far  more  promptly  to  changoi 
in  the  quality  of  money  tiian  do  wages — the  prices  at  which  labor  is  sold.  Hence,  when- 
erer  money  is  getting  better,  though  nominal  wages  may  tend  to  decrease,  wage  eamen 
are  constantly  getting  more  goods  in  exchange  for  the  money  they  actually  get  for  their 
Imbor;  and  whenever  money  is  getting  poorer,  though  nominal  wages  may  tend  to 
increase,  wage  earners  are  constantly  getting  less  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
in  return  for  the  wages  they  receive.  Appreciation  of  the  dollar  in  which  wages  are 
paid,  tdid  consequently  lower  prices,  is,  therefore,  constantly  and  certainly  to  the  advan« 
tage  of  the  wage  earner.  Depreciation  of  the  dollar,  and  consequently  higher  prioet,  Ift 
always  and  certainly  to  his  damage. »J9^.  John  DeWitt  Warner. 
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(36)    SING    A    SONG    OF    SIXPENCE. 


iWb^yr 


Bing  a  song  of  silver, 

Poorest  kind  of  money, 
Dollars  worth  but  fifty  cents. 

Wouldn't  they  look  funny  ? 
When  the  silverites  get  in 

Prices  will  be  high. 
Everybody  kicking  then 

When  Ihey  go  to  buy. 


Sing  a  song  of  silver, 

Fiat  money,  too. 
Populists  want  both  kinds. 

Neither  worth  a  sou. 
Every  man  with  savings 

Sees  them  melt  away, 
And  of  all  debts  only 

The  Devil  is  to  pay. 


Bing  a  song  of  silver. 

Thirty-two  to  one, 
Piled  up  in  the  treasury. 

What  is  to  be  done 
With  the  useless  metal  ? 

Isn't  Uncle  Sam 
Just  a  little  bit  ashamed 

Of  the  silver  sham  ? 


Sing  a  song  of  silver, 

A  song  is  ail  it's  worth. 
Greedy  silver  barons 

Thought  they  owned  the  earth. 
But  the  honest  people 

Downed  sixteen  to  one. 
And  the  silver  shouters 

Now  are  on  the  run. 


(37)    BOTTOM    APPRECIATED.  489 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM,  IV,  i.  IVtonta  (coming  to  her  senses)  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
"WhaX  visions  have  I  seen  I  Methought  I  was  enamoured  of  an  ass.  *  *  *  How  came 
these  things  to  pass  ?    O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loath  his  visage  now  I 

(38)   JILTED  BY  BOTH  PARTIES. 


MBRRT  WIVES  OP  WINDSOR,  III,  iii.— ifr*.  Page  to  Mrs.  Fbrd.  Go  to  now; 
♦  ♦  *  we'll  teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays. 

FfUstaff,  Hav3  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  offal,  and 
to  be  thrown  In  the  Thames  ?  /^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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(39)    THE    LIONS   ARE   CHAINED. 


Business  activity  depends  in  large  measure  upon  a  low  rate  of  interest,  which  is  tlie 
most  conclusive  proof  of  plenty  of  money  to  be  loaned.  How  are  we  to  have  interest 
cheap  and  money  abundant  ?  Capitalists  are  no  worse  than  other  men.  But  they  are 
no  better.  They  are  just  like  yourselves.  What  would  you  do  ?  Supposing  that  tbevfr 
were  a  lot  of  men  who  advocated  the  passage  of  a  law  that  after  you  had  loaned  out 
money  on  gold  values  would  force  you  to  accept  silver  values  in  return.  Would  yoa  be 
in  a  hurry  to  lend  money  ?  Would  you  not  rather  keep  it  locked  up  in  a  trust  compaoj^ 
or  else  loan  it  only  at  high  interest  and  for  short  terms  ?  Of  course  you  would.  Free 
lilver  would  not  add  a  dollar  to  the  real  wealth  of  the  West  or  South.  But  the  appre- 
hension of  it  has  kept  from  those  sections  of  the  couairy  the  millions  upon  millions  oeT 
capital  that,  had  they  bean  invested  there,  might  hav«.  made  such  prosperity  as  the  woiiii 
has  not  seen  since  the  sun  shone  upon  Eden. — Hon.  dvkn  De  Witt  Wanf^,r^r^rAr> 
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(40)  RED    RIDING    HOOD— UP  TO   DATE, 


Master  Wolf  walked  daintily  up  to  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  and  tried  his  best  to 
appear  as  amiable  as  possible,  and  succeeded 
very  well ;  only  his  great  green  eyes  had  a 
treacherous  look  and  glared  in  a  hungry 
and  uncomfortable  manner,  and  when  he 
smiled  he  showed  a  double  row  of  sharp, 
dangerous  white  teetlu 


''But,  grandma,  what  long,  stiff  ears 
you  have  got  ?" 

"  The  better  to  hear  what  you  say,  my 
darling,"  said  the  wolf,  and  hts  eyes  glared 
greener  than  ever. 

''What  lar^e  green  eves  you  have  got» 
grandma,"  said  little  Red  Hiding  Hood,  so 
frightened  she  knew  not  what  to  say. 

**The  better  to  see  you  with,  my  child." 
chuckled  Ihe  wolf,  showing  his  ugly  teeth. 

*' Grandma!  what  a  large  mouth,  and 
oh  1  what  big  teeth  you  have  got  1" 

"Ah !  ah  1  ah  I  the  better  to  tear  you  to 
pieces  and  eat  you  with,"  said  the  wolf, 
throwing  off  his  disguise. 


(41)  UNCLE  SAM'S  WOOING. 


Pbosferitt— "  I  want  a  gold  en^iragement  rinx; : 


a  silver  one  won' 
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(42) 

A  GREAT  DAY  FOR  THE  BLUE  GRASS  DON  QUIXOTE. 


No  man  can  foretell  with  certainty  all  the  consequences  that  would  follow  a  sudden 
change  in  our  standard  of  value  from  gold  to  depreciated  silver,  but  in  my  opinion  they 
would  be  most  disastrous  to  the  material  interests  of  our  people.  Of  course,  the  obliga- 
tion of  all  contracts  existing  at  the  time  the  change  is  made  would  be  seriously  impaired; 
credit,  which  constitutes  the  very  foundation  of  all  industrial  and  commercial  activity 
and  prosperity,  would  be  destroyed  for  a  long  time  at  least ;  our  domestic  trude  would  be 
paralyzed  until  values  cQuld  be  readjusted  so  as  to  conform  to  the  altered  monetary  sys- 
tem ;  the  funds  of  widows  and  orphans  and  others  in  the  hands  of  guardians,  executOTB 
and  other  fiduciaries  would  be  at  once  diminished  about  one-half,  and  the  estates  of  the 
intended  beneficiaries  would  be  divided  about  equally  between  them  and  their  tnisteea, 
— Hon.  John  Q,  Carlisle,  ^  j 
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(43)    DOFTT  MONKEY  WITH  THE  BUZZ-SAW. 


'We  all  have  silver  standard." 


(44)    TOO  MUCH   BUSINESS. 


When  Uncle  Sam  bids  for  the  world's  silver.  ^  t 
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U.    S.    TEMPLE    OP    PINANCE. 


We  owe  more  to  credit 'and  to  commercial  confidence  than  any  nation  which  ever 
existed  ;  and  ten  times  more  than  any  other  nation  except  England.  Credit  and  confi- 
dence have  been  the  life  of  our  system,  and  powerfully  productive  causes  of  all  our 
prosperity. — Daniel  Webster, 

Looking  abroad  over  the  world  I  do  not  find  a  single  country  where  Christianity 
and  ciyilization  are  progressing,  where  the  arts  and  the  sciences  are  in  the  ascendant^ 
where  trade  and  commerce  are  growing,  where  schools  and  colleges  flourish,  where  men. 
and  women  are  comparatively  happy,  where  government  is  stable,  and  the  laboring  man 
earns  a  good  wage  for  a  day's  work,  that  is  not  on  the  gold  standard.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  find  a  country  where  civilization  and  Christianity  are  retrograding,  where 
the  arts  and  sciences  are  backward,  where  schools  and  colleges  are  decaying,  where 
revolutions  are  perennial,  where  men  and  women  have  no  cause  to  be  happy,  and  the 
laboring  man  is  paid  a  miserable  wage  for  a  day's  work,  which  is  not  on  the  silver  basis. 
I  do  not  say  that  all  the  highly  enlightened.  Christianized  and  prosperous  nations  are 
such  because  they  have  the  gold  standard,  but  I  do  say  that  all  such  nations  have 
adopted  it,  demonstrating  that  gold  is  the  standard  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  of 
commerce  and  of  labor.  It  is  true  that  all  progressive  governments  have  adopted  the 
gold  standard,  and  that  the  unprogressive  countries  retain  the  silver  standard.  Aa 
Mexico  adheres  to  implements  of  industry  which  the  farmers  of  the  United  Statea  dis- 
carded fifty  years  ago,  so  does  it  adhere  to  a  standard  of  value  which  this  countiy^ 
guided  by  Andrew  Jackson,  discarded  in  1884.— fl>>n.  Jo$iah  ^ttermm./^  i 
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(46)  OUR    ADULLAM. 


I.  Samuel  XXII,  2.    And  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  thai  wa» 
in  debt,  and  everyone  that  was  discontented,  gathered  themselves  unto  him. 

The  United  States  under  a  gold  standard — since  1878 — has  maintained  a  greater 
circulation  per  capita  than  it  ever  did  before. 

There  has  been  five  times  more  silver  coined  under  the  gold  standard,  from  1871^ 
till  now,  22  years,  than  there  was  under  free  coinage  from  1792  to  1878,  81  years. 

Every  nation  that  has  adopted  the  gold  standard,  except  one  or  two  who  are  oa 
depreciated  paper  basis,  has  increased  its  circulation. 

No  nation  of  first-class  civilization  has  the  silver  standard, 

— Judge  RufvA  Hardy  at  HUUboro,  TexaM. 


FiRB  Aia>  Nail  Test. — Drive  a  nail  through  the  center  of  a  silver  dollar  and  it  i» 
only  worth  a  little  over  fifty  cents.  Drive  a  nail  through  a  gold  dollar  and  it  is  still 
worth  100  cents.  Tried  by  fire,  the  gold  dollar,  when  melted,  is  worth  100  centa» 
Tried  by  fire,  the  silver  dollar,  when  melted,  is  worth  about  fifty-five  cents. 

— Hon,  Jotifih  PatUrwtK 
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(47)    CHRISTIAN    AND    THE    MOUNTEBANKS. 


"At  this  fair  there  are  at  all  times  to  be  seen  Jugglings,  cheats,  games,  fools,  apes^ 
knaves  and  rogues,  and  that  of  every  kind." 

— Bunyan*9  Pilgrim' $  Progrtn, 


(46)   THREE    CHILDREN    SLID- 
ING   ON    THE    ICE. 


(49)  LITTLE   TEE   WEE. 


Little  Tee  Wee. 
He  went  to  sea 
In  an  open  boat ; 
And  while  afloat 
The  boat  bended. 
My  story's  ended. 
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(50)   LADY   OP   LYON8-UP   TO    DATE. 


But  the  Lady  of  Washington  was  not  fooled. 


Just  principles  will  lead  us  to  disregard  the  legal  proportions  altogether;  to  inquire 
into  the  market  price  of  gold  in  the  several  countries  with  which  we  shall  be  principallj 
connected  in  commerce,  and  to  take  an  average  from  them. — ThotMts  Jeffenon,  anflxinff 
a  ratio. 


The  Committee  think  that  the  desideratum  in  the  monetary  system  is  the  standard 
of  uniform  value ;  they  cannot  ascertain  that  both  metals  have  ever  circulated  simul- 
taneoualy,  concurrently  and  indiscriminately,  in  any  country  where  there  are  banks  or 
money  dealers ;  and  they  entertain  the  conviction  that  the  nearest  approach  to  an  invari« 
able  standard  is  its  establishment  in  onb  metal,  which  metal  shall  compose  exclusively 
the  currency  for  large  payments.— .80pt?r<  of  Currency  CkmmUUe  to  Congress,  June  80, 
188^. 
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(61)    THREE    BLIND    MICE. 


il^^WnA   i«i 


mioi?  i%l 


Agitation  may  continue  for  a  while  yet  to  retard  progress  and  make  capital  timid, 
Imt  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  will  never  consent  to  lose  a  foreign  market  for 
their  surplus  products,  nor  receive  in  the  home  market  a  depreciated  silver  dollar,  simply 
to  enrich  silver  mine  owners  or  holders  of  silver  mine  stock ;  they  will  never  consent  to 
unsettle  values  and  make  them  dependent  upon  the  price  of  silver ;  they  will  never  con- 
sent to  drive  all  gold  out  of  circulation  and  substitute  silver  dollars  without  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  gold.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  wage-earners  will  never  agree  that  this  government 
shall  embark  upon  a  scheme  which  will  double  the  prices  of  all  they  have  to  buy,  with- 
out increasing  their  wages  in  a  corresponding  ratio ;  they  will  never  agree  that  their 
government  shall  set  itself  against  a  monetary  system  endorsed  by  the  leading  commer- 
cial countries  of  the  world,  and  under  which  this  country  is  now  so  rapidly  recovering 
from  the  stagnation  from  which,  in  common  with  all  others,  it  has  been  suffering  ainoe 
1891.— G^^w.  Cha».  T,  O'FnraU. 
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(52)    BABEL  UP  TO  DATE. 


GENESIS  XI,  4.    And  they  said,  Gk)  to,  let  ua  build  up  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose 
top  may  reach  unto  heaven  ; 

7.  [And  the  Lord  said]  Let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language,  that 
they  may  not  understand  one  anothers  speech. 

8.  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth. 


I  object  to  the  silver  standard  being  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  existing  standard,  be* 
<»iuse  it  will  defraud  all  creditors  out  of  one-half  the  value  of  their  debts.  Every  debt 
contracted  since  January  1,  1879,  was  contracted  on  the  gold  standard.  The  debtor 
lionestly  owes  the  value  of  23.^  grains  of  gold  for  every  dollar  promised,  and  the  credit- 
or is  honestly  entitled  to  receive  it. — Letter  to  Texas  Democrats. — Hon,  Soger  Q.  MiUs, 


When  the  silver  miner  and  bullion  owner  shall  have  established  by  legislation 
^vemment  grist  mills,  which  shall  convert  every  50  cents'  worth  of  farmer's  wheat  into 
«  dollar  of  flour,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  the  farmer  to  advocate  laws  which  shall 
convert  every  SO  cents'  worth  of  silver  bullion  into  a  dollar  of  coin.-r^/'.  Bterling  Morton. 
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(53-7)   FIVE    LITTLE    P,cs. 


Vu»  u„.e  pig  ^ent  to  market  ^^  ^^  Piff  stayed  at  hom.. 


TJilaUttle  pig  got  roart  beef. 


This  little  pjg  got 


none 


•^  me  p,g  Cried  "  Wee.  wee,"  .U  the  w.y  honu. 
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INDSX. 


tlonal,  why  impracticable.  ISO.  878 ;  JosUflcatioii, 
84;  Latin  Union,  68,866;  Peten,  £.  T.,415; 
practicability,  416;  ratio.  873;  recent  develop- 
menta,  186 ;  resolu,  878,  484 ;  eilyer,  180 ;  anare 
and  A  delusion,  104 ;  Spain,  61 ;  United  Statea, 
878 ;  since  1678,  188  ;  V^alker,  416-416 ;  what  U 
it  ?  111. 

Bland  Act~18, 184  ;  Allison,  188, 184  ;  bullion,  186 ; 
effect  on  bonds,  186  ;  Hajes'  yetoes,  184  ;  Sher- 
man, 186. 

Bolivia— Bank  of,  68  :  circulation,  68  ;  cnrrency, 
6tf. 

Bond  Syndicate— 480-488. 

Bonda-Act  of  Jan.  14,  1875,  80,  489  ;  Arkansas, 


destructive  to  note  ianue,  104  :  deposited  by 
National  banks,  08  ;  deposit  and  free  banking. 
809  :  against  safety  fund,  806  :  inelasticity  of 
bond  system,  806  ;  effect  of  Bland  Act,  186  ;  issue 
of  notes  on,  88, 88:  New  York,  801,  804;  806, 806 ; 
note  issues  secured  by,  800  ;  security  did  not  pre- 
vent panics,  890  ;  Treasury  notes,  86  ;  sales,  489, 
480  ;  United  SUtes,  basis  of  national  system, 
194, 840  ;  prices  of  United  SUtes,  448. 

Boston— Banks,  agreement  with  the  Suffolk,  878 ; 
increase  in  circulation,  879 ;  exchange  office,  877  ; 
Issues  by  merchants,  254  ;  mint  at,  176 ;  atate- 
ment  of  banks,  278  ;  sui>pend,  888. 

Bradstreet -Report  of  business  failures,  889. 

Branches-  Canada,  capital,  810  ;  mutual  support, 
880;  system  insures  larsrest  expansion  of  circu- 
lation, 819  :  Indiana,  807  ;  liability,  Indiana,  807  ; 
Ohio,  habQity,  809  ;  operated  by  Bute  banka, 
261. 

Braail  -  Banks,  68 ;  coins,  66 ;  currency,  68 ;  union 
of  banks,  68. 

British  Colonies— paper  money,  64 ;  Guiana,  curren- 
cy,  64  :  Honduras,  bank,  64 ;  specie  suspension, 
64;  India,  See /mflo. 

Buffalo— Banks,  failures,  297 ;  injunctions,  288. 896 ; 
notes  received  by  the  State,  898 ;  outstanding  cir- 
culation, 892 ;  redemptions,  898 ;  violates,  over 
issues,  896. 

Bullion  Report,  Tike,  141-168. 

Bullion— Assaying,  8,  9,  14,  19:  Bland  Act,  186; 
certificates.  19  ;  currency  expedients,  84  ;  difficulty 
of  converting  coin  into,  144,  140 ;  exchange  in 
India,  64 ;  affected  by  paper  currency,  166 :  ex- 
pense of  coining,  146 ;  fineness  in  U.  S.,  8,  8,  14, 
16 ;  free  coinage.  111 ;  greater  use  than  coin,  146 ; 
gold  coin  for  gold,  19 ;  gold,  price  1806-10,  148 ; 
gold,  report  of  Select  Committee,  141-168 ;  mint 
price,  147  ;  notes  do  not  operate  on  price,  164  :  no 
restrictions  on  movements,  147 ;  no  want  in  Eng- 
land 1776-88, 144  ;  price  compared  with  coin,  146 ; 
price  paid  in  England,  61 ;  nrice,  high,  indicates 
excessive  circulation,  166 ;  principles  which  gov- 
ern price  of,  146 ;  purchase  authorized,  18 ;  pur- 
chase of,  10  ;  purchaae  of  silver,  80,  24 ;  purchase 
statutes  repealed,  81 ;  regulator  of  foreign  ex- 
change, 149 ;  report,  conclusions,  166. 

Bnnyan,  on  silver,  471. 

California— Discoveries,  ^Id,  178. 

Canada,  Acts,  812  ;  attempts  at  banking  legislation, 
811 :  bank  act,  1890.  81S ;  bank  circulation,  884 ; 
bank  note  currency,  809-884 ;  branches,  816 :  cir- 
culation, 888,  810,  816,  820 ;  coins,  68 ;  condition 
of  banks,  826 ;  currency,  68 ;  effect  of  panica,  888 ; 
dividends.  818 ;  elasticity,  68 ;  Dominion  notes,  68, 
888, 884, 886 ;  finance,  819 ;  free  banking.  810 ;  gold 
coin,  62.  888 ;  gold  reserves,  62,  69:  government 
proposals,  818 ;  new  development  in  banking,  8l2; 
note  issue,  52 ;  panic,  880 ;  provincial  notea,  810  ; 
notes  of  interest,  8 18;  redemption  agencies,  68, 
888 ;  reserve  question,  812 ;  silver  coinage,  62  ; 
stock  of  money,  58. 

Canadian  Bank  Note  Cnrrenoy,  809-884. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  64. 

Capital— Advances  not  good  banking,  881 ;  See 
BanJu :  bond,  98  ;  Canada,  distribution  of  in, 
818 ;  coinage  free  drives  out,  877  :  free  banking, 
800  ;  interest.  116  ;  nercentage  to  circulation,  194 ; 
returns  too  slow,  tOl  ;  Scotland,  banks,  880,  884, 
8S7 ;  State  bonks,  109  ;  transfer,  8S6. 

Carlisle,  Sec.  J.  O.,  422,  472,  498. 

Cash— Credit,  76,  78 ;  Scotch  merchants'  use  of,  888. 

Catechism,  Financial,  106-180. 


Censor— Mortgages,  116. 

Cent -Act.  10:  coinage.  11,  12,  17,  19,  21,  46. 

Central  American  States— Currency,  circulation, 
legal  tender,  67. 

Certificates,  clearing-house,  841-842  ;  fao-similes, 
846-800 ;  Congress  compels  reception  of  silver, 
166 ;  currency,  60 ;  denominations,  60 :  deposit, 
818 ;  exchange  for  bullion,  19  :  loan  like  colo- 
nial issues,  251 ;  Missouri,  249 ;  N.  Y.  safety  fund, 
801 ;  silver,  80. 81,  185. 

Ceylon,  currencies,  64. 

Charters— See  Bonis. 

Chase,  Secretary— N.  T.  free  banking  his  model,' 

Checks-Certified,  90,  848 ;  aa  cnnrency,  848 ;  fac 
simUes,  850-66 ;  pay,  848. 

Chevalier,  M.— On  sUver,  178. 

Chile— Banks,  66 ;  circulation,  66 ;  coinage,  67 ; 
currency,  66 ;  gold,  67  :  legal  tender,  67  ;  atand- 
ard,  67. 

China— Gold,  exported,  896 ;  imports  and  exports, 
896;  money,  littie  change  in  purchasing  power, 
895;  silver,  66, 895;  wages  low,  896. 

Circulation— Alabama,  240;  Argentine  Republic, 
67;  Austria-Hungary,  67;  Australasia,  53 ;  bank 
notes,  89;  bank,  object  to  keep  out,  199;  Bolivia, 
68 ;  bulUon,  166 ;  Canada,  62,  810-815,  819-880; 
compariaon  U.  8.  and  Canada,  881;  Central  Amer- 
ican States,  67 ;  chesp  money,  108 ;  Chile,  67 ; 
China,  66;  coins,  worn,  160;  competition  regu- 
lates, 199;  Conn.,  266;  confidence,  103;  criterion 
as  to  excess,  168;  Delaware  banks,  226;  Denmark, 
62;  effect  of  increased  on  prices,  160;  elasticity, 
98,  195;  England,  51,  169-167;  excessive  due  lo 
overtrading.  889;  Germany,  66;  ftold,  possible  to 
drive  out,  876;  hoarding,  844;  Hong  Kong,  55 ; 
India,  amount,  64;  Italy,  60;  Kentucky,  86,  2:M- 
826;  Louisiana,  241 ;  Maine,  Umiution,  889;  Maasa- 
chusetts.  1761,  865;  Mexico,  67 ;  Missouri,  849; 
money  all  not  in,  96;  national  banks,  84,  87,  88. 
194,  840, 841, 448, 416;  Netherlands,  68;  New  Hamp- 
shire, limitations,  272;  New  York,  887, -SdO,  801, 
802,  804.  805;  Norway,  62;  objections  to  exclusive 
metal.  68:  per  capita,  96;  Europe,  109;  percentage 
to  capital,  u.  S.,  194;  Persia,  66;  power  of  paper 
money,  86;  principle  of  due  bill,  69;  quantity  of 
money  in.  96;  rapidity,  99;  rate  of,  188;  Rhode 
Island,  264;  Eouinania,66;  Scotiand,  overstocked, 
828;  Servla,  66  ;  Sweden,  88  ;  SwiUerland.  60  ; 
State  banks,  40, 48;  tendency  toward  equilibrium, 
97:  Turkey,  66;  United  States,  84, 48,  M,  54, 201. 
880,  890. 898,  406, 448-446. 

Clinton,  Gov.— Message  on  banking,  886. 

Clearing  House,  94  ;  certificates,  841, 842,  844;  due 
bills.  848;  England.  146;  New  York  refuses  to 
receive  silver,  186;  fao-similes,  846-60;  transac- 
tions, 448. 

Coin's  Financial  Fool,  181-240. 

*•  Coin  "  (W.  H.  Harvey)'A  traitor,  187 ;  an  ab- 
surdity, 122  ;  bimetallism,  140 :  causes  fordepree* 
sion  of  value,  146 ;  circulation  due  to  legal  tender, 
185 ;  clearness  of  statements.  187 ;  Columbus  fotg- 
ery,  140:  defense,  140;  enlists  in  the  cavalry, 
IK ;  deceives,  140 ;  explanation  of  unlimited  de- 
mand, 188 ;  PinancUl  Fool,  121-140 ;  Financial 
School,  188 ;  first  lalsehood,  122  ;  forgery,  186 ; 
greenback  system,  186 ;  Laughlin,  184 ;  monetary 
unit,  1798-1878,  184 ;  money,  Roman,  188 ;  our 
first  dollar,  184  ;  philosophy  of  panics,  184 ;  price, 
186 ;  of  wheat,  128 ;  quotation  of  U.  S.  Monetary 
Commission's  report,  123 ;  series  of  explosions, 
184 ;  standards,  180 ;  unit,  186 ; "  variation  of  two 
points."  181 ;  wheat,  128. 

Coin— Clipped,  128,  156;  difficulty  of  converting 
into  bullion,  146 :  diminution  by  ussl  146 ;  effect 
of  worn  on  bullion,  147  :  gold  bullion.  19  ;  half 
eagles,  186 ;  intrinsic  value,  66 ;  light  not  im- 
pcnrted,  176 ;  limit  of  use  above  bullion.  146. 147 ; 
precautions,  146;  price  compared  with  bullion, 
146 ;  principles  which  govern  price  of  gold  in. 
146 ;  reasons  for  going  abroad,  886 :  results  of 
confining  to  country,  146;  Sootlano,  889,  888; 
United  States,  worn,  180 :  Walker  on,  140. 

Coins- Alloy,  8, 6, 11. 18, 18,46, 180 ;  Argentine  Re- 
public, 67;  Austrla-Hnngary,  66,67;  Belgium, 
small  disappear,  861:  Braxfi,  66;  Canada!  68; 
China,  66  ;  dime  and  half-dime,  8,  6, 18, 17 ;  Eng- 
land, 61,  176,  177;  foreign,  4,  10,  18,  126,181; 
France,  gold,  859 ;  Germany,  661 ;  gold.  2,  6,  8, 
16, 21, 71 ;  India,  gold  anditilvier, 68 ;  Japan, 66 ; 
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Latin  Union,  58, 69, 867  ;  legal  tender  qaalitiee, 
4,5, ,11, 1«,  17,*171> ;  Mexico,  67 ;  Netherlande,  68 ; 
Persia  66  ;  Portui;a],  61 ;  redemption  of,  lli,  19  ; 
Bnesia,  68 ;  Scandinavian  Union,  6i ;  Servia,  66  : 
silver  if  sue  of  1876, 17 ;  transportation,  20 ;  sover- 
eign weight,  61 ;  Spain,  61 ;  Spanish- American, 
181;  Turkey,  65 ;  twenty-cent,  19  ;  United  States, 
6,  6, 1«,  IX  45-46,  86,  IHX,  828  :  value  not  depend- 
ent upon  face,  86 ;  worn  in  circulation,  180. 

Coinage— Amount  of  United  States  coinage,  449-61 ; 
Arffeniine  Republic,  67  ;  Austria- Hungary,  56,57; 
buIliOQ,  111;  Canada,  52, 823  ;  Cliile,  67 :  copper, 
4,21,45-46  ;  dollar,  11,  12,  18,  15, 17,  18,  20,  21, 
28, 180  ;  England,  61, 146,  166, 177 ;  Ave  cent,  12 ; 
foreign  coius,  8.  4,  6, 10,  18 ;  France  since  1808, 
859,  860,  864,  868,  416  :  free  coinage,  58,  111,  181, 
138, 187.  140, 184, 185,  872,  877,  878,  881,  882, 466  ; 
free  coinage  dissected,  869-882 ;  Germany,  66. 
181 ;  gold  dollar  and  double-eagle,  8  ;  gold  and 
silver,  180 ;  half-cagle.  181 ;  Japan,  66 ;  Latin 
Union,  68,  59,  867,  868 ;  laws  reguUting,  8-89  ; 
Mexico,  charges,  66:  Netherlands,  68;  new, 
March,  1853,  10;  no  State  to  coin  money.  80; 
powers  granted  by  Constitution,  2-;  principles, 
86 ;  reffulations,  1851, 9 ;  reports  to  Congress,  112; 
revised  statotes,  18,  17, 2i  ;  Russia,  68 ;  Scandi- 
navian Union,  charges,  62 ;  silver  prohibited  in 
England,  61 ;  Spain,  61 ;  statements  in  regard  to 
silver,  131  ;  three-cent,  11  ;  Turkey,  68;  twenty- 
cent.  1875,  17,  19;  United  SUtes,  Act  of  April, 
1792,  2,176,  180;  gold,  180:  legislation,  175; 
silver,  108. 118 ;  suspension  of  silver  dollar,  180. 

Colonies,  American— Money  difficulties,  176  ;  paper 
money  issued  by,  882. 

Commerce,  and  the  people,  74 ;  cause  of  restric- 
tions, 148  ;  complicated  system  of  barter,  100 ; 
deals  in  commodities,  100 ;  finance,  74 ;  gold 
prefers,  876 ;  increase  of  money,  78  ;  interna- 
tional—gold the  beet,  876 ;  raonometailism.  177 ; 
power  of,  106, 187  ;  ratio,  874;  relation  to  finance, 
100;  requiremenis  of.  101 ;  restrictions  upon, 
148 ;  Scotland,  837  ;  sUver,  874  ;  universal,  108: 
variations  in  exchange,  165. 

Commission— France.  866 ;  Indian,  896. 

Commissioners— Conference,  18 ;  New  York,  bank, 
289;  dissatisfaction  with,  297;  interpretations 
concerning  safety  funds,  898 ;  office  abolished, 
800;   Ohio,  bank,  809. 

Committee— See  Select  CommUtee. 

Commodities— Prices,  415. 

Competition— Silver  using  countries,  118. 

Comptroller,  New  York— Authorized  to  redeem  in- 
solvent bank  notes,  800 ;  reports,  808  ;  U.  S.,  cur- 
rency, 840 ;  report,  89, 197. 

Conference— Canada,  attitude  of  government,  818 ; 
bankers  of,  312 ;  commissioners  to.  18 ;  mone- 
tary, 184  ;  resolution.  Joint,  17 ;  Paris,  887. 

Confederation— Dollar  of,  184. 

Congress— Act  1878, 114  ;  compel  the  reception  of 
silver  certificates,  185 ;  discussion  over  dollar,  188 ; 
limitations  imposed  by,  80 ;  money,  107  ;  people, 
80 ;  power,  to  coin,  8;  power  to  regulate  money, 
2,  75,  79,  109  ;  reports  on  coinage,  118  ;  silver 
advocates  in,  184. 

Colvllle.  Mr.— On  depreciation,  167. 

Columbia— Currency,  68. 

Connecticut— Bank,  860,  267;  bill  issues,  255; 
change  of.  redemption  agency,  868 ;  circulation 
limited,  266,  867,  268 ;  colonial  redemptions,  866  ; 
counterfeiting,  866 ;  distrust  of  paper  money,  865  ; 
fractional  no  es,  866 ;  general  assembly,  206  ; 
movement  of  trade,  866 ;  notes,  authority  with- 
drawn, 867;  hoarded,  866 ;  small  forbidden,  867 ; 
panic  of  1887,  861  ;  preference  for  chartered  bank 
system.  868 ;  provisions  of  charters,  867 ;  re- 
demption agency,  865 ;  reports,  '^66 ;  specie  re- 
serve, 867 ;  State  bank  currency,  265  ;  subscrip- 
tions, 866 ;  Union  bank,  865  :  use  of  revolu- 
tionary stock,  866. 

Constitution— Alabama  on  banking,  838, 840 ;  New 
York,  890, 299,  301 ;  U.  S.  8.  198. 

Contracts — Can  be  broken  by  Congress  for  the  peo- 

Sle,  80;   execution  controlled  by  legal  tenoers, 
S ;  future  payment,  83,  414 ;  freedom,  418 :  inter- 
national no  legal  tender,  408. 
Convertibility— Best  regulotor  of  currency,  158  ; 

opinion  of  select  Committee,  158. 
Copper— Coinage,  1798,  4. 
Costa  Rica— Currency,  67. 
Counterfeiting— Conn.,  255  ;  free  banking  and,  806 ; 


laws. 88 :  Mass.,  856 ;  United  States,  1806,  6 ;  1891, 
21. 

Credit  115 ;  cash,  76 ;  confidence,  Webster  on,  494 ; 
currency  preferred,  840;  debt,  77;  dependent 
upon  moneury  unit,  88 ;  effect  of  impairment, 
82 ;  greenbacks,  88  ;  instruments,  453 ;  as  money, 
74 ;  New  York,  exploitation,  304 ;  paper  currency, 
198;  Scotland,  827;  substituted  for  money  by 
governments,  80 ;  shrinkage,  116  ;  supplants  capi- 
tal, 116;  tendency  to  settle,  76;  to-day,  877;  to 
strengthen  public,  U.  S.  not  to  be  impaired,  120 ; 
Vermont,  284 ;  wealth  the  basis  of,  76. 

Creditoi^Debtor,  116 ;  classes,  76 ;  farmer  a  great, 
76;  free  coinase,  876;  injured  by  reduction  in 
dollar,  119 ;  laborers,  886 ;  New  fork,  payment 
of,  294  ;  real  and  imagined  class,  404. 

Crime  of  1878, 128. 

Crisis,  1857— EfTect  on  wild-cat  banks,  218,  296; 
New  York^fety  fund,  304. 

Currency  Famtne  of  1893, 887-8&0. 

Currency— Acquiescence  of  the  people,  77 ;  Africa, 
64 :  ante-bellnm,  197  ;  Argentine  Republic,  67  ; 
Arkansas,  848 ;  attempt  of  Kovemment  to  furnish, 
814;  Australasia,  63;  AustTla-Hnngary,  66;  reform, 
56,  469  ;  bank,  81-45.  811,  886,  855, 318 ;  Belgium, 
59 ;  Bermudas,  64  ;  blame  of  bad,  207 :  Bolivia, 
68 :  Brazil,  68 ;  BrlUsh  Guiana,  54 .  British  India, 
53-64  ;  bullion  regulates,  149 ;  business  demands, 
109,  840 ;  Canada,  58,  809-84,  840  ;  certified 
checks,  848 ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  55 ;  Central 
American  States,  67 ;  certificates,  60 ;  Ceylon,  64  ; 
China,  66;  clearing-house  certificates  not  used 
as,  841  ;  coinage  free,  a  forced,  871 :  Columbia, 
68;  commerce,  187;  committee  or  1888,  497; 
Connecticut  State  Bank,  866  ;  constitution,  198  ; 
Cyprus,  54 ;  demand  for  more,  840,  844 ;  danger 
of  uncertainty,  888 ;  depreciation,  87,  404 ;  depre- 
ciation. Secretary  Windom  on,  899 ;  development 
of,  187 ;  each  community  supplies  it^  own  wants, 
844 ;  eftect  of  discrediting,  81, 187 ;  effect  of  in- 
creased, 147;  effect  on  exchange,  150 ;  emergency, 
fac  similies,  841,  845-856 ;  Eneland,  inflaUon,  168; 
excess,  886,  405 ;  fair,  a  stable  one,  899 ;  famine 
of  18:>S,  387-856 ;  France,  59 ;  further  Issues  of 
silver,  801 ;  Guatemala,  67 ;  German  Empire,  65  ; 
Gibraltar,  54 ;  gold.  339  ;  Great  Britain  and  Col- 
onies, 51-C5 ;  Greece,  61 ;  Hamburg,  146  :  Hon- 
duras, 67  ;  India,  177 ;  inflation,  location  of,  484 ; 
issue,  b88 :  Italy,  60,  469 ;  Japan,  66 ;  lack  sup- 
plied by  individuals,  344 ;  Latin  Union,  68-61 ; 
laws  relating  to,  88-81 ;  legal  tender,  50,  77 ;  lia- 
bility to  depreciation,  94;  loaned  on  land  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 8V3 ;  Maine,  268 ;  Massachusetts,  822 ; 
unstable,  856  ;  Mauritius.  64  ;  measures,  191 ; 
metal,  161 ;  Mexico,  66 ;  Minor  British  Colonies, 
64, 55 ;  movements  affecting,  188:  National  Banks, 
90,  91,  340,  343,  844 ;  Netherlands,  63 ;  New  Eng- 
land, 868,  872,  288,  284 ;  New  Hampshire,  872 ; 
New  York,  286-308 ;  Newfoundland.  64  ;  Nica- 
ragua, 67 ;  our  paper,  189-803 :  paper,  86,  87, 155, 
198 ;  Portugal,  64,  77 ;  principle,  815 :  problem 
not  yet  solved,  484 ;  proportion  to  population,  96  ; 
proposals  concerning  paper,  808 ;  quantity  a  rela- 
tive matter,  163 ;  required,  168 ;  reform  In  Ger- 
many, 178 ;  released  by  Clearing-house  certifi- 
cates, 841 ;  report  of  Comptroller,  ^9, 197  ;  resnlts 
of  unwise  additions,  98  ;  revised  statutes,  89-30, 
86-40 ;  Rhode  Island,  bank,  861-865 ;  Roumanla, 
65;  Russia,  68-64;  Salvador,  67;  Scandinavian 
Union,  61 ;  Scotch  bank,  885-336  ;  Scotland,  888, 
880;  scrip,  small  accepted,  343:  scramble  for, 
840  ;  Servia,  65  ;  silver,  801, 881  ;  South  American 
States,  67  ;  Spain,  61  ;  speculative  character,  175  ; 
supply  and  demand,  14A,  187 ;  State's  settlement 
of,  54  ;  suspension  in  reduction,  38  ;  Switzerland, 
60  ;  to  guard  against  dietrust,  196 ;  to  provide  a 
national,  38 ;  Turkey,  65 ;  Turk  and  Caicos 
Islands,  54  :  United  States,  181,  340,  344,  370,  399, 
486  ;  Uruguay,  68  ;  value  of  gold,  454;  Venezuela, 
68 ;  Vermont,  278 ;  victims  of  depreciated,  75  ; 
volume  increase  with  wealth,  96  ;  volume  of,  801; 
wild-cat,  818 ;  method  of  business,  818  ;  not  pos- 
sible, 196  ;  the  world's,  49-78. 

Dartmouth— College  case,  862. 

DebtoFF— Creditors,  76, 116  ;  policy  of  encouraging, 

405;  to  meet  oblli^ation,  377. 
Debt  of  the  U.  S.  463,464. 
Debts- Banks,  115;  State  banks,  851;  only  when 

credit  is,  77, 
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Belawara^As  a  banker,  228. 

Demand— Coin  on  anllmited,  1S2 ;  gold,  145 ;  in- 
fluence on  ffold,  148 ;  supply.  74. 

Demoeratic--Free  Coinage,  wl ;  money,  882 ; 
money  motto,  882. 

Demonetization— Controversy  over,  188:  silver,  188, 
182 ;  U.  8.  and  Germany,  186. 

Denmark— Banks,  62;  circulation,  68. 

Denominations -See  Coins^  NoU9. 

Deposits  -Averaj^e  loss,  805 :  certificates  negotiable, 
848 ;  New  York,  275,  278, 800, 801 ;  Vermont,  275 ; 
regarded  as  currency,  447. 

Depositors— Canada.  Banks,  812 ;  in  banks,  76 ;  New 
York,  protection.  293.  294. 

DepreclaUon-  Bank  of  England,  168 ;  China,  806  ; 
labor,  burden  of,  405 ;  liability  of,  94 ;  moner, 
889 ;  silver  and  wage  earner.  899 ;  U.  8.,  1866, 
860  ;  wages,  888 ;  reduced,  877. 

Dime-2,  0,9. 18. 

Directors-Louisiana  Bank,  209 ;  Maine,  liabtlit/, 
260 ;  Mass.  banks.  210 ;  voting  power,  908  ;  Wb- 
consln  banks.  212 ;  See  Bankt. 

Discount— Banking  not  confined  to,  — ;  New  York, 
801.  802 ;  Scotland,  880 :  Suffolk  Bank,  878  ;  Var- 
ment, 277. 

Distress— England,  method  of  relieving,  164. 

Dividends— Austrta-HuBgary,  57  ;  banks,  Canada, 
818.  ^o    '» 

Dollar,  11, 12, 18, 20,  21, 22 ;  advantages  of  a  cheap, 
110 ;  amount  coined  in  silver,  180 ;  bank-note 
and  money  unit,  88;  coinage  of  silver,  1690 ;  diffi- 
cult to  circulate  silver,  165 :  disctts^ion  In  Con- 
gress, 128  ;  dollar's  worth,  86  ;  foreign  countries, 
181 ;  gold,  1849,  112.  181 :  half  and  quarter,  9  ; 
ideal,  110 ;  Jackson  and  Jefferson  on,  125,  197  : 
Mexican,  67 ;  and  Japan,  66 ;  of  sccount.  84 ;  of 
eonfederstion,  194 ;  one,  gold  discontinued,  21 ; 
of  the  Fathers,  118 ;  our  first  coin.  124  ;  purchas- 
ing power,  138 ;  reduction  in,  iniures  creditor, 
117 ;  silver  authorized,  18,  82,  180 ;  too  valuable 
to  circulate,  182 ;  standard,  112 ;  three  discon- 
tinued, 21  ;  trade,  901,  103,  188,  129,  180 ;  trans- 
portation, 185;  United  States  coinage  suspended, 
186;  unit.  1798,  112;  value,  76;  weight,  180; 
what  Is  a  dollar?  180. 

Drawing  and  Redrawing— Difficult  to  discover,  881 ; 
exchange,  8^  ;  Scotland,  832. 

Drew,  Gov.— Message  in  Arkansas,  947. 

Due  Bills— Greenbacks.  90 :  method  of  borrowing, 
90 ;  Clearing  bouse.  842. 

Dunbar- -Note  Issues  by  banks,  220. 

Duties— Customs,  gold,  186,  455,  456 ;  stamps  re- 
ceived, 2& 

Du  Vemey— On  *•  Law's  scheme,"  886. 

Elasticity,  98.  195;  Canada,  820;  national  banks, 
840 ;  safety  fund,  806. 

Endorsements,  382  ;  gold,  878  ;  Scotland,  882  ;  U. 
S.,873. 

England- Bimetallism,  114.  171  ;  bullion,  51, 144  ; 
circulation,  51,  162, 164, 166,  167  ;  clearing-house, 
145 ;  distress,  168,  164  ;  difficulty  of  communica- 
tion, 148  ;  exchequer  bills,  168 ;  exchanges,  I4ii, 
148. 150,  156,  168  ;  gold,  51,  144,  145,  176,  177  ; 
indirect  schemes  or  palliation,  167  ;  inflation, 
168  ;  legal  tender,  153, 154,  176  ;  money.  107,  109, 
189, 177,  179  ;  notes.  156.  164,  165,  166  :  octopus, 
138 ;  panic,  164  ;  prejudice  against,  189  ;  prices, 
51, 164;  silver,  51,  176, 177  ;  specie  payments,  145, 
158. 167, 168  ;  sUndard,  51,  l(tt,  189  ;  wages,  409. 

England,  Bank  of— Advances  to  government,  162  ; 
condition,  458  ;  charter.  51  ;  check  not  sufficient, 
166  :  circulation.  51,  159,  160,   169  ;  demands  for 

Sold,  164  ;  debt  of  State,  51  :  departments,  51  ; 
ifferent  situations  of,  169,  44!  ;  directors,  158, 
160,  161  ;  discounts,  169 ;  examjple  of  currency 
principle,  215  ;  experience.  829 ;  gold,  427  ; 
governor,  154  :  international  law  and,  161 :  legal 
tender,  154, 158  ;  notns.  51,  154,  159,  164, 165,  \S4  ; 
silver,  51, 157  ;  suspension  of  payment,  157,  161. 

Europe— Accumulating  war  reserves,  458  ;  adopt 
gold  standard,  179  ;  conditions  in.  426  ;  gold,  14B, 
178,  460  ;  securities  return,  888, 429  ;  single  stand- 
ard, 176. 

Exchange— Amount  of  bills,  884  ;  bills  of,  90, 151, 
168  ;  bond  syndicate,  481  ;  Boston  office,  277  ; 
bullion  and  coins  United  States,  8, 14, 15,  24,  26. 
27  :  cities,  142  ;  cause  of,  144.  148  ;  cost  of  real, 
152;  crop  movement,  432  ;  demand.  433  ;  depre- 
ciation in  Ireland,  156  ;  difficulty  of  distinguish- 


ing real,  884 ;  directors  England,  158 ;  division  of 
labor,  74 ;  drawn'  and  redrawn,  882 ;  earlier 
variations,  155 ;  effect  on  balance  of  trade,  150, 
152 ;  England,  142,  148,  160,  136.  168,  427 ;  fluc- 
tuations, 156  ;  foreign,  144, 147,  148, 149,  15S,  1B7. 
158,  422-186  ;  Greffiilhe  on,  158 ;  highest  points, 
438 ;  improvements,  142  ;  Increase,  150 ;  labor, 
896  ;  limit.  150,  187 ;  London.  888,  488 ;  market 
price,  154.;  Mexico,  898;  money,  76,  78;  New 
York.  488 ;  opinion  of  Committee.  142.  148,  149, 
151 ;  par,  149,  428 ;  Pari^  142 ;  rate,  94,  149;  real, 
148  ;  Rease.  Mr.,  on.  154  ;  regulation,  481  ;  rise, 
428  ;  Scotland.  882.  884  ;  syndicate,  480  ;  treas- 
ury, 849  ;  United  States,  m  ;  value  in,  99. 

Expenses — ^Bank,  828.  886^ 

Exports-China,  896 ;  of  gold,  120, 145, 151,  488. 496, 
427,  482,  469,  460 ;  India,  896 ;  Mexico,  898  \V.  S., 
428. 

Pairchild— Government  limitations,  875;  money, 

880, 881.  482. 
Farmer— And  money.  76 ;  mortgages,  117. 
Federal  Assembly— See  9wUgmand, 
Fiat-Money,  107, 807,  870. 
Fillmore,  M.— Report  of,  802 ;  safety  fond,  819. 
Financial  Caterbism,  A,  105-120. 
Finance— Canada,  819 ;  commerce,  74, 100, 1S2. 
Fineness— Silver  dollar,  100 ;  United  States,  tmlUoD, 

coin,  .3,  8, 14, 16. 
Flagg,  Comptrollers-Safety  fnnd,  219. 
Florida-Banks,  24«.  244,  M6. 
Forelsn    Bxcbanares     and    Gold    Move- 
»nts  in  "'^—         -  —"-     


1894  and  1895,  421-480. 

Foreign  Countriee— Wages,  879, 880. 

France- Assignats.  155, 8% :  bank,  50, 865 ;  bimetal- 
lism, 118,  81^-868,  416 :  coinage,  869,  860, 864,  808, 
416 ;  coins.  359.  865,  866 :  currency,  59 ;  decimal 
system,  866 ;  effect  of  silver,  179,  180  ;  finance, 
418 ;  gold,  59.  178,  179,  188,  800,  861,  866,  4684 
Latin  Union,  867 ;  Law  s  plan,  886 ;  metal,  800- 
864  ;  metallic  reserve,  50 ;  monetary  unit,  69, 100, 
858,  850,  865,  866,  868 ;  notes,  50 ;  ratio,  127, 178, 
859-860,  861,  865,  416,  417 ;  silver.  89.  176,  868, 
860,  861.  864,  416,  417;  SMtbwr,  eoiiMige,  416 ; 


luuu,  ««v.  Olio  ,    V'wnuwuvu^  mo  ,    iiiuiwis,  *i» , 

Indiana,  212 ;  Massachusetts,  210^212, 259 ;  Ohio, 
212  ;  New  York,  1888, 299, 800 ;  West,  212 ;  Wis- 
consin, 212. 

«•  Free  Colnace'*  Oissectedv  860-888. 

Free  Coinage,  220,  871,  376,  878,  881,  418. 

Fnnd— Silver  profit.  20. 

Cage,  L.  J.,  180, 181. 

Gallatin,  287. 

Georgia-Bank,  228,  241,  248,  848. 

Germany,  55,  56;  coinage,  184;  comncy,  178; 
money,  109;  silver  55, 186, 179, 426, 427;  standaM, 
108 :  taxes  on  notes,  66 ;  thalers,  56  ;  wages,  409. 

GibralUr,  54. 

Glffin— On  money,  131, 178. 

Gold,  148. 145, 188, 187, 876.  878, 899.  414 ;  Australia, 
178 ;  Austria-Hungary.  214 ;  Bank  of  England, 
164,  427  :  basis,  1H8  ;  Belgium,  59;  bullion,  141- 
16M ;  California,  178 ;  certmcates,  50 ;  Chile,  67, 
428 ;  China,  89^ ;  circulate,  201, 875 ;  coin.  12, 876, 
4S2  ;  ^oeCoin— Coinage ;  coinage,  177,  S28 ;  com- 
merce, 876,  877  ;  countries,  880  ;  cost  of  trans- 
porting, 150 ;  currency  value  of.  464  ;  cnstoua, 
880,  455,  456 ;  demand,  148,  144,  145.  406,  420 ; 
doubt  as  to  scarcity,  144 ;  effect  of  legal  tender, 
158,  154;  indorsement,  873;  England,  144; 
Europe,  428 ;  export,  51,  120.  146,  186,  422, 486, 
427,  m ;  foreign,  144,  181 :  France,  69,  178, 179, 
426,  800,  861,  864 ;  Greflulhe  on,  148 ;  Germany, 
144, 147,  184,  427  ;  hoarding,  166. 888  ;  import 
and  exDorts,  151,  186,  422,  4« ;  inflation.  486 ; 
Influence  of,  143 ;  Is  it  giving  ont.  106 ;  laborers, 
879  ;  legRl  tender.  875  ;  London,  108,  427 ;  loss  to 
U.  S.,  f86  ;  market  price.  154 ;  mint  price.  144 ; 
money,  887  ;  monometallism,  188 ;  mortgages, 
838 ;  movement,  108, 178,  421-486 ;  notes,  164, 08; 
opinion  as  to  its  disappearance,  148;  par,  70: 
I^rsia,  65 ;  plenty  at  market  price,  144  ;  premium 
In  Greece,  61 ;  Spain.  61 :  prices,  148,  144,  146 ; 

{>roduction,  lOT,  187  ;  proportion  for  ose  greater 
o-day,  376 ;  Portugal,  141 ;  reason,  876 ;  redemp- 
tions, 461 ;  reduction.  158  ;  reserve, 889 ;  Scotland, 
826  ;  select  com.,  151 ;  silver,  87  ;  standard,  108* 
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104, 210.  874,  411, 418, 414 ;  sopply  of,  188  ;  secar. 
ities,  886 :  token  money,  1(« ;  treasury,  198, 889, 
4S8, 426, 420,  430,  4S4  ;  U.  S.,  50,  180,  ISS,  213,  840, 
428,425,  427,428,  484;  value,  151.  188,876,  887; 
Wbitmore,  148 ;  wages,  876,  878, 880. 

Ooldamid— On  gold  price,  144. 

Ctovemment— Debtors,  90,  877;  FalrchUd,  870-871, 
875;  money.  882;  needless  interference  with 
money,  418 :  notes,  94 ;  obligations,  80 ;  power, 
875  ;  price,  875  ;  public  trust,  80  ;  rights,  196 ; 
saving  on  paper  money,  89 ;  stability.  8o  :  subject 
to  political  influence,  94 ;  taxation,  90. 

Graham,  Whidden,  488. 

Great  Britain,  colonies,  51-65  ;  money,  52. 

Greece,  58,  61. 

Greenbacks,  50,  80,  82,  90,  188,  186,  194,  97,  186, 
100,  870,  882;  craze,  428 ;  popular,  191. 

Greffulhe— On  exchange,  148,  148,  158. 

Gresham— Law,  81,  86. 

Guaranty— Necessity  of  reform,  105;  is  it  suffi- 
cient, 196;  shareholders,  197. 

Guatemala,  07. 

H&mbuiv— Currency  methods,  142 ;  fixed  stand- 
ard, 146 ;  Hamilton  on  ratio.  111,  112,  180. 
Hardy.  Rofns,  495. 
Hayes— Vetoes  Bland  Act,  184. 
Herachell— Report  on  India,  806. 
Holland— Exchange,  150 ;  sLtver,  184. 
Hong  Kong— Banking,  56,  288 ;  currency,  65,  67. 
Hooper— Act,  1878,  UA^  129. 

Imports— China,  806  ;  of  gold,  145,  151,  432,  460. 

HUnois— Bank,  212,  232-^  236;  depreciation, 
284  :  loans,  285  ;  loans,  236 ;  legal  tender,  284 ; 
specie  reserve,  212. 

Indian-Banks,  54;  circulation,  118;  cloth,  894; 
coinage.  58,  54  ;  currency,  177 :  equalising  tend- 
ency, 808  ;  exports,  208 ;  gold,  63 ;  Herschell 
report,  895;  manufactures,  899;  mints,  186; 
money.  68, 177 ;  prices,  895,  896-897 ;  silver,  184, 
806, 898, 899 ;  standard,  68 ;  wages,  896, 897. 


-Indianfr-Banks,  208,  212,  231,  288;  liabUity  of 
•toekbolders,  218;  noteholders,  215 ;  profits,  282, 
specie  payments,  212. 282. 

Industry— 74, 103,  826. 

Inflation— Consequences,  828 ;  danger,  834 ;  Proph- 
et Amos,  879 ;  result,  820;  Scotland,  '829,  884. 

Interest— Advances  to  safety  fund,  298 ;  banking. 
805 :  capital,  88,  116;  flat  money,  877  ;  Increase  of 
hank  issues,  91 ;  law,  161 ;  money,  77  ;  rate,  91, 
818, 377  ;  bafety  fund,  298 ;  Scotland,  827  ;  stand- 
ard, 116. 

Intematlomd  Bimetallism— See  BimetaUUm. 

Italy^-60,  banks,  60 ;  silver,  176 ;  suspension  of 
payments,  867. 

Ireland— 62 ;  contraction,  157  ;  depreciation,  157 ; 
specie  payments,  168. 

Jackson— Denunciation  of  note  issues,  287 ;   on 

the  dollar^27. 
Jamleson— Wages,  380, 885,  39b,  477. 
Japan^Banks,  66;   cloth.  394 ;  government,  398  : 

industrial  nosltion,  895 ;  prices,  895; ;  report  of 

Conful-General  Mclvor,  893 ;  trade,  894  ;  wages, 

896-806. 
JefTerson— Act,  1702,  180  ;  dollar,  125, 127  ;  ratio, 

112,407. 
KeUey— Act,  1878, 114. 120,  183. 
Knox,  J.— Act,  1878. 188, 218. 
Kentucky— Action  of  U.  S.  bank,  226 ;  banking,  226- 

228. 

Labor— Depreciation,  405 ;  division,  74,  101 ;  ex- 
change, 886  ;  gold,  300 ;  not  standard,  101 ;  India, 
809 :  Mexico.  398 ;  standard,  406,  407, 413 ;  value 
of,  87. 

Laborer^As  creditors,  886  ;  changes,  888 ;  gold 
countries,  879, 390  ;  purchase  power,  386 ;  what 
he  works  for,  886. 

Land  Bank,  254. 

Latin  Union.  58, 114  ;  bimetallism,  859,  866;  bal- 
ances, 68  ;  closes  mints,  179  ;  coinage.  58,  69,  867, 
868 :  currency,  58-61 ;  franc,  867 ;  France,  346  ; 
gold.  58,  59. 

Laughlin,  J.  Laurence,  and  *'  Coin,*'  134 ;  on  free 
aAIver,48e. 

Law,  John— Banking  idea,  336. 

Law— Coinage,  2-22;  cnrrency,  2*-31,  81-45,  87; 
eflfect  of  law,  1798, 176 ;  natural  standard,  103. 


Laws,  U.  8.— See  special  index  to  CoinagiD  and 
Currency  Laws,  pp.  47, 48. 

Legal  Tender— Bullion  valtle,  abandonment,  418 ; 
acta,  107 ;  Austria-Hungary,  67 ;  Bank  England, 
61,  164  ;  Belgium,  59  ;  cause  of  financial  heresies, 
220 ;  Central  America,  67  ;  Chile,  G7  ;  coins.  111  ; 
Coin  on,  125 ;  contracta,  402 ;  currency,  50,  77 ; 
danger,  193 ;  demand  notes,  24  ;  defined,  86 ;  dol- 
Iar7i83 ;  England,  158, 154, 176  ;  flat  money.  107  ; 
foreign  coins,  10, 126, 181 ;  France,  59  ;  gold,  68, 
181,  875 ;  government,  186 ;  greenbacks,  370 :  llli- 
nolB,  284  ;  Japan,  66 ;  LAtin  Union,  58,  59 ;  laws, 
86, 192, 876  ;  money,  77,  86,  89,  lfi» ;  notes,  191, 
198, 196, 485 ;  Netherlands,  63  ;  Penn..  1^ ;  Portu- 
gal, 64  ;  quality  of  coins,  46,  46  ;  retirement,  191, 
198, 196, 190. 485 ;  rupee,  63 :  Russia,  64 ;  Scandi- 
navian Union,  62 ;  Persia,  66 ;  silver,  10,  51,  177, 
101 ;  Spain,  61 ;  standard,  101,  402 ;  State  settle- 
mento,  54;  token  coins,  170;  three  cents,  11  ; 
treasury  notes,  26 ;  Vermont,  224.  274. 

Legislation- Money  circulation,  88,  06 ;  banking, 
288 ;  silver,  110, 888 ;  WUIiam  III.,  176. 

Liverpool,  Lord— On  standards,  177. 

lioans  and  money  issues.  02 ;  contraction,  1808,830  ; 
U.S.,  838. 

Locke,  John— Conclusion  concerning  money,  176; 
dictum,  177. 

London— Example  of  merchanto,  827. 

Louisiana— Bank  acta,  200,  210 ;  capital,  241 ;  con- 
stitution, 241 ;  noteholders,  215  ;  State  interest. 
240. 

Maine— Bank,  268-271 :  commissioners,  270,  288  ; 
currency,  263;  directors,  260. 

Manhattan  Company— 260. 

Manitoba— Bank,  815. 

Bianufacturer— Bnrden  of  appreciation,  878 ;  silver, 
111. 

Mauritius— Currency,  54. 

Massachusetta— Bank,  210,  211,  222,  165-260;  free 
banking,  212 ;  Suffolk  Bank,  277-281.  284. 

Mclvor,  Consul- General— Report  on  Japan,  808. 

Metals— exportation,  176  ;  France.  360,  865  ;  iden- 
tity, 86  ;  India,  806 ;  money,  887,  404  ;  new  dis- 
coveries, 174 ;  production,  188 :  Scotland,  826  ; 
United  States,  184 ;  store  of  1620, 174. 

Mexico— 898 ;  circulation,  67 ;  standard,  66 :  wages, 
808. 

Mill,  J .  S.— Volume  of  money,  115. 

Mills,  Roger  Q.-400. 

Mint— Act,  im,  2  ;  Act,  1795, 5 :  Act,  1887, 6;  Bos- 
ton, l7.^;  bullion,  147  ;  Latin  Union,  868 ;  object, 
146  ;  of  the  worlds,  181 ;  price  of  gold,  144. 

Missouri— Banking,  249^50. 

Mississippi— Banking.  232, 288 ;  scheme,  886 ;  State 
transfers  interest,  288. 

Monetary— Century  of  failures,  190;  conference, 
867  ;  standard,  a  stable.  401-418. 

Money— Affected  by  public  sentiment,  80;  de- 
preciation, 389 ;  Austria-Hungary,  66.  58 ; 
Sanks,   115j   barbarous  nations,  79;   Belgium, 


859,  865,  886,  368  ;  function,  74,  76  ;  Germanv,  56. 
109;  gold,  105, 127,  387;  government,  79,  80,  97, 
382.  418 ;  good,  83.  387,  9^;  history,  87  ;  human 
happiness,  78, 109 ;  increase,  78,  96;  inconvertible, 
89 ;  industrial  need,  77,  78  :  intemationl  trade, 
95  ;  Ireland.  157 ;  issue,  222  ;  Japan,  893 ;  Latin 
Union.  68  ;  legal,  78,  77,  79.  80,  86,  96,  107.  386, 
882  ;  limitations  imposed  by  Congress,  80  :  meas- 
ure, 76 ;  Locke,  175 ;  Maine,  269  ;  material,  86, 
87  ;  metals.  63.  887,  404  :  Mexico,  898  ;  Mill,  115  ; 
more,  880  ;  national  basis,  78  ;  no  State  to  coin, 
80;  paper,  88,  87,  88,  89,  91,  107.  180,  155,  158,  168, 
1615.  888,  821» ;  per  capita,  95, 98 ;  policy.  88  ;  power, 
77.  79,  81  ;  price,  79  ;  quantitative  theory,  115,  380  ; 
qualUv,  38.%  386.  887,  889,  890.  391-899:. ratio,  116; 
repudiation,  74,  81 ;  Russia,  64,  107 ;  scarcity,  97; 
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ScoUand,  880,  883  ;  silver,  81.  87, 877 ;  sound,  266, 
888;  stability,  88;  eUndard,403:  stringency,  07,  958: 
stock  of  the  world,  50>72  ;  sabsidiary,  181 ;  taxa- 
tion, 77 ;  the  people's,  78-104  ;  token,  182,  183; 
trade,  175  ;  United  States,  80.  88, 109, 120, 180, 192, 
890 ;  altimate  redemption,  109 ;  unit,  88 ;  usee  of, 
408  ;  value,  88,  87,  100,  888 :  volume,  98,  109  ; 
wage  earner,  388 ;  waives,  896 ;  Vermont,  276  ; 
what  needed  for,  94. 

Mortgages— Banking,  211 ;  bonds,  117 ;  census,  116 
estimate,  117;  farmers,  117;  gold,  888;  Mass., 
222 ;  New  York,  801-^ ;  Wisconsin,  212. 

Morton,  J.  Sterling,  499. 

Mutual— Redemption  bank,  281-288. 

National  and  Stato  Banks,  205-220. 

National  Banks— Bonds,  92, 840 ;  circulation,  81, 87, 
88,  41,  93,  194,  195,  216.  217,  840,  841,  348 ;  cur- 
rency and  loa       ^     '        ^  ---..—  -^.. 

existence,  cc  . 

889,;   fiscal  ; 

government,  , 

206,  216,   21S  ) 

against,  228 ;  , 

200;  reports,  r 

fund,  216  ;  81 .  — ,, , — ; 

statistics,  488, 489  ;  Suffolk  system,  281 ;  system  ai 
present.  206,  216. 218,  841. 

Netherlands— Banks,  68 ;  monometallic,  177. 

New  Brunswick— Bank  charters,  811. 

Ifeiw  Bngland  Bank  Currency,  8S8-284. 

New  Hampshire— Banking,  272,  278 ;  depreciation, 
254. 

New  Jersey— Banking,  228. 

Newfoundland- Currency,  54. 

New  South  Wales— Banking,  58. 

Newton.  Sir  Isaac,  on  money,  175. 

Neiw  York  Bank  Carr«noy  285-808. 

New  Yorkjiaoking,  285-808  ;  bonds,  801, 804  ;  circu- 
lation,  287,  301,  ^02,  804  ;  city  redemption  agency, 
800 ;  Clinton's  message,  288  ;  comptroller,  29 ) ; 
crises,  296 ;  contest,  political,  290  ;  currency,  286, 
806,  808  ;  deposit,  300 ;  disaetrons  failures,  292  ; 
notes,  288,  290,  203,  300,  306 ;  panic,  807 ;  safety 
fund,  218,  288,  290,  298. 296,  298,  306  ;  specie  pay- 
ments 287,  289. 

New  London  Company,  256. 

New  Zealand— Banking,  58. 
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ks,  42,  39,  90.  91, 
»6, 826;  Belgium, 
ting,  54, 199,  200, 
excessive  issues, 
227  ;  destmction 
;  expense  of  re- 
irmany,  55,  66  ; 
Greece,  61  ;  IIH- 
'  limit,  195;  India, 
mes  on  bonds,  88, 
_      .  ,254;  Italy,  60; 

gold,  154,  201;  Japan.  66;  legal  tender,  199.  435: 
Louisiana,  SIO  ;  Maine,  27u  ;  Mass.,  210,  85K  ; 
National  bank,  83.  84,  83,  87,  38.  40,  42,  48.  50,  82, 
94,  IvS,  216,  217,  308;  New  York,  289-808;  Portu- 
gal, 64;  post,  25,  2(6;  printing  of,  42  ;  protection, 
196, 197;  redemption,  28, 19iJ,  199,  201,  270  ;  retire- 
ment of  compound,  28 ;  Rhode  Island,  261-264; 
Russia,  64  ;  Scotland,  52.  327;  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury to  reifulate,  201 ;  secured  by  bonds,  800:  small, 
162  ;  Spain.  206  ;  State,  199.  206  ;  Sweden,  62; 
Switzerla  d,  60 ;  take  gold  from  treasury,  198; 
tax,  85, 206,  2'i2,  284:  Tennessee,  287;  Treasnry, 
22,  23,  26,  26,  .50,  89,  190,  202,  429, 482, 485;  Turkey, 
65;  United  States,  23,  24,  27,  29,  30,  50,  65,  194, 
202,  390-871;  Vermont,  228,  278,  276-277;  Wiscon- 
sin, 212. 

O'FerraJl,  Charles  T.— On  prices  and  wages,  498. 
Ohio— Banking,  209,  212,  215. 
Ownership  of  gold  and  silver  in  U.  S.,  458. 
Our  Paper  Currency,  189-203. 

Panics— 1837,  245,  264,  267,  807  ;  1^57,  271 ;  1893, 
lie.  119,  134,  337-356  ;  Canada,  820,  322  ;  coins, 
philosophy,  184 ;  in  silver,  186. 


Piiper-Jrish,  157 ;  money,  61,  848  ;  money  In  cir- 
culation, 448-8  ;  sec  also  Currency^  Money ^  Noteg^ 
etc 

Parla— Exchange,  142 ;  conference,  867. 

Parliament  -Forbids  Wuc  of  colonial  blUs,  254  ; 
"  BuUlon  Report "  by,  141-168. 

Patterson,  J.— Intrinsic  value  of  money,  4»5; 
standards,  494. 

Pearse,  Mr.— On  Exchange,  164. 

Pennsylvania— Currency,  228. 

Penury— Original,  129. 

People's  Sioney,  Tke,  78-104. 

Per  capita— Circulation,  95,  96,  98,  109. 

Persia— Banking,  66. 

Peters,  B.  T.— On  bimetallism,  415. 

Planters  Bank.  282  888. 

Politico-Science,  408. 

Population  of  U.  S.,  444. 

Portugal— Currency,  64  ;  gold,  144. 

Potter,  Mr.— Remarks  in  Conoeea,  188.  ^ 

Price— Adjustments,  74,  79,  8&  ;  causes  for  varia- 
tion, 118.  878,  888,  889;  coin,  138;  commCTCC, 
74 ;  conservatism  of,  418 ;  course,  1860-91,  801  ; 
decUne,  117,  461 ;  England,  164,  409,  461  ;  ex- 
change, 79,  888 ;  fall.  117, 888 ;  France,  409  ;  free 
coinage,  878 ;  Germany,  409 ;  gold,  148, 144,  415  ; 
government,  876, 876 ;  how  to  increase,  H7 ;  India, 
896,  897 ;  inflation.  878  ;  influence  of  demand,  148 : 
Japan,  8»5';  juggling,  187 ;  labor,  87  ;  low,  a  good 
thing,  879 ;  Mexico,  898 ;  money,  88  ;  oscillationB, 
412 ;  purchasing  power,  8»4-d97 ;  ratios,  72,  408, 
409,  410  ;  rise,  84 ;  silver,  182.  182,  184,  186,  377, 
411 ;  standard,  408;  Uriff,  412;  stablUty,  88;  U. 
S.,  409;  wages.  878,  898,  461,  462;  wheat,  137; 
volume,  of  money,  \06, 

Prince  Edward's  Island— Bank,  814. 

Production— Increase  in,  118 ;  statisUcs  of.  457, 468, 
466. 

Public  Debt  of  U.  8..  468, 464. 

Purchasing  Power,  88, 879. 886,  888,  898. 

Purchases  of  Silver  by  U.  S.,  46S. 

PuU— Defined,  414. 

Queensland— Banking,  68. 

Q^uallty  of  Money  and  IVages,  886, 400. 

Qnality-Confldence,  880 ;  currency,  168;  money, 
82,  380-881, 886,  887,  889,  890  ;  wages,  885-899. 

Railroads— U.  S.,  888. 

Rate— Exchange,  94, 149 ;  Interest,  91, 877 ;  money. 
116 

Ratio,  1884, 188 ;  AustrU-Hungary,  57 ;  bimetallism. 
878  ;  Charles  I.,  175 ;  commercial,  178, 46C,  466 ; 
commerce,  874  ;  England,  174,176;  France,  1S87, 
178, 868-«60, 866,  416,  417 ;  guaranty,  194 ;  HamU- 
ton.  Ill;  Jefferson,  112 ;  Latin  Union, 58;  lead, 
180 ;  market,  112, 188:  prices,  72  ;  real,  James  II. 
175 ;  reference,  40, 181 ;  ten  years,  1798-1808, 176 ; 
U.  8.,  180. 

Real  Estate  Bank,  247,  248, 850. 

Redemption.  28,  29,  88,  41,  44.  158,  195.  882,  828: 
agencies.  808 ;  Canada,  812-615,  816. 822 ;  central 
agency,  40, 41, 50, 199,  200  ;  cost,  800.  881 ;  green- 
backs, 194-199,  801 ;  New  York,  800.  801,  804 ; 
notes,  199-802 ;  paper  money,  '^9 ;  Penn.,  23!8 : 
Rhode  Island,  280 ;  Suffolk  Bank,  200.  280,  881 ; 
Switzerland.  60 ;  treasury  notes,  28,  802;  token 
coins,  18,  28 ;  U.  S.,  48.  808 ;  Vermont,  876 : 
Senor  Romero.  898. 

Replevin  Act— Kentucky,  287. 

Reports— Canada,  811 ;  Conn.,  866 ;  Mass.,  2S6 ; 
New  York,  300.  801,  802 ;  select  committee,  151. 

Rephdiation— Money,  81 ;  wave  of,  800. 

Reserve— Austria-Hungaiy,  57 ;  Bank  Eng.,  61 ; 
Bank  of  France,  866 ;  Cansda,  58. 812, 818  ;  cities, 
44  ;  currency  at  par  by  a.  201 ;  Dominion  notes, 
52 ;  expense,  8^ ;  France,  59 ;  gold,  58,  889 ; 
Greece,  61 ;  India,  64  ;  Italy,  60;  National  banks, 
843  ;  Norway,  62 ;  Persia,  66  ;  Roumania,  65 ; 
Scotland,  386 ;  Servia,  65 ;  Spain,  61 ;  specie, 
212,  300 ;  See  Specie  ;  Switzerland,  60 ;  treasury, 
193 ;  See  Treasury. 

Resolution,  Joint,  July  82,  1876, 17. 

Resumption— Specie  payments,  80,  80,  85, 

Revised  Statutes— Bank  currency.  86-40 ;  coinage. 
21 ;  currency,  29-80. 

Rhode  Island-Banking,  882,  228,  255,  861,  262, 
268.  264,  280. 

Roman  Empire— "  Coin  "  on  Money,  128. 
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Ronmanla— Banks,  65. 

Boyal  bank^  896. 

Bapee,  58. 

Ruasia— Banks,  64 ;  coinage,  68 ;  money,  64. 

Sacketrs  Harbor— Bank.  S02. 

Safety  Fond— Bank,  219,  888 ;  bonds,  806 ;  expense, 
BaJralo  bank,  208;  Canada,  813,  816;  MUlard 
Fillmore,  219  ;  Knox,  John  J.,  218  :  New  York, 
219,  266,  289,  293,  296,  297-801,  806-806;  national 
banks,  216 ;  Ohio,  209 :  no  extension  of  charters, 
290 ;  principle,  218 ;  stains,  1862 ;  total  banks,  290, 
291 :  V  an  Bnren  on,  268 ;  Vermont,  275. 

Salvador— Cnrreocy,  67. 

Scandinavian  Union— Currency,  61 :  coinage,  62. 

Scotclk  Bank  Carrency,  325,  886. 

Scotland— Acceptance  of  payment,  827 :  bank  of, 
828,  828-885 ;  circulation,  52,  826,  826 ;  com- 
merce, 827;  credit,  827 ;  currency,  825-886 ; 
drawing  and  redrawing,  827  ;  exchange,  156. 
884;  inflation,  884:  interest,  827  s  liability  of 
endorsers,  882 ;  limits,  881 ;  metals,  826  ;  money, 
888,  888  ;  notes,  827.  880  ;  overtrading,  882  ;  re- 
trenchment, 884  ;  saviitf  of  capital,  987  ;  silver, 
886;  specie  payments,  168. 

Securities— Europe,  838 ;  gold  and  dominion,  884  ; 
South  American,  888  ;  uncertainty,  800. 

Select  Conuuittee— Bank  Issues,  154  ;  conclusions, 
166 ;  convertibility,  158  ;  effect  of  report.  157  ;  high 
exchange,  142 ;  inferences,  158 ;  object,  142  ; 
opinion  concerning  gold,  148, 151 ;  regret  of,  159 ; 
report  on  high  price  of  gold,  141-168. 

Senate— Act  1838,  184 ;  free-coinage  bill,  185  ; 
finance  committee,  117,  896 ;  New  York  Com- 
mittee, 802. 

Servia— Currency,  65. 

Seyd,  E.,  BUI  1878, 114. 

Shareholders— Banks,  250 ;  Canada.  818,  suaranty, 
197;  liability,  501 ;  Maas.,  256;  New  York,  801 ; 
Rhode  bland,  261. 

Sherman  Act,  185  888, 244  ;  Bland  Act,  185 ;  notes, 
838 ;  purchases  under,  185 ;  repeal,  186. 

Silver— A  factor,  801 ;  Act  1884,  182 ;  advocates  in 
Congress,  164 ;  as  a  human  being,  188  ;  Belgium, 
59, 184 ;  bimetallism,  180 ;  Canada,  62 ;  century's 
struggle.  166 ;  certificates, '20, 81, 6i ;  Chevalier  on, 
178 ;  China,  66,  896 ;  commerce,  874  ;  See  Coins 
and  Coinage;  coinage,  12,  51,  61,  118;  coercive 
law,  876 ;  countries,  890 ;  currencies,  889 ; 
demonetized,  128, 179, 180, 182 ;  depreciation,  899 ; 
displacement,  185, 187,  distrust,  198 :  exportation, 
181 ;  endorsement,  8.8 ;  England,  177 ;  fall,  179  ; 
farmer,  J.  8.  Morton ;  France,  59,  176, 179,  858, 
860, 861, 864,  .165,  416  ;  free  coinage,  876. 877, 87o, 
881,  428 ;  Germany,  65. 181 ;  jrold,  87. 191 ;  Griflen, 
181 ;  increase,  108, 182, 174 ;  India,  896,  896,  899 ; 
laborers,  879  ;  legal  tender,  191 ;  legislation.  119, 
180,  888 ;  manufacturers.  111 ;  monometallism. 
180 ;  money,  190, 377  ;  notes,  219  ;  overrated,  176 ; 
panic  in,  186 ;  people  do  not  hoard,  874 ;  per 
ounce,  132 ;  prices,  110.  142, 144, 182,  184,  185,  411, 
415,  465,  467 ;  profit  fund,  20 ;  production,  412, 
457,   458;    purchases,   44,    185,    371,    879.    465; 

Jiuestion  in  a  nutshell,  879 ;  recoinage,  England. 
75 ;  redemption,  138  ;  renounced,  187 ;  repeal  of 
gurchase  act,  188 ;  results,  rise  in  price.  145 ; 
cotland;  826 ;  standard,  82,  102,  108,  182,  146, 
411  ;  supply,  188 ;  Teller,  H.  M.,  184;  those  who 
sell,  878 ;  total  amount,  81 ;  treatment  of,  128 ; 
underrated,  181  ;  U.  S.,  50 ;  advocates,  890 ; 
fractional,  181 ;  silver  countries,  889 ;  to  re- 
habilitate, 179  ;  values,  186,  877,  412  ;  wages,  187, 
877-878,  879,  880,  898.  418 ;  why  declined.  116. 
Smith,    Adam— Assumption,    176;   foundation    of 

workMOl. 
Smith,  Hoke— Bimetallism,  484. 
Soetbeer,  Adolph— French  coinage,  416;  tables,  175, 

Soand  Currency  Illastrated,  460-500. 
South  American  States— Currency,  67;  securities, 

South  Carolina— Banking,  280;  depreciation,  228. 

Spain— Bank,  61;  money,  61. 

Specie— Bank,  Niagara,  288;  Conn.,  267;  lU.,  212: 
Maine,  271;  Msss.,  210;  New  York,  800;  small 
notes  take  place,  162. 

Specie  Payment— Bank  of  England,  148,  158. 161, 
168;  liliuois.  286;  Indiana,  232;  Maine.  869;  Mas- 
sachusetts, 257,258:  Missouri,  850;  North  Carolina, 
229;  New  York,  287;  real  estate  banks,  248;  Rhode 


Island,  268;  resumption  in  Arkansas,  246;  reeumn- 
tion,  8U;  Scotland,  168;  suspension,  128, 181,  m, 
258,  281;  speculation,  888;  Vermont,  274. 

Stable  MoneiMry  Standard,  A,  401-418. 

Standard 
404;  Ai 
ish  ln<i 
on,  180 
407:  d< 
cies,  41 
Civil  V 
167, 17( 
fixed  a 
178;  gc 
414;  Hi 
ments, 
68;leg« 
411;  n 
Mexico 
natioDf 
116;  B 
Scandi 
146,  17^ 
408;  tei 
tion,  1( 
100, 10] 
416;  why  i^onaon  laBuis  on  goia,  juw. 

State— See  Banlt,  State. 

States  as  Bankers,  221-852. 

Statistics— Banks,  62,  66, 162, 488-441  ;  bank  credits, 
96  ;  Canadian  banks,  814,  380,  381,  824  ;  SUte 
banks :  Connecticut,  868;  Indiana,  288;  Louisiana, 
241  ;  Kentucky,  228  ;  Maine,  271  ;  Massachusetts, 
260  :  New  Hampshire,  278 ;  New  York.  808,  807 ; 
North  Carolina,  229  ;  Rhode  Island,  264.;  South 
Carolina,  880  ,  Vermont,  274 ;  Bank  of  France  re- 
serves, 865,  441 ;  bonds  of  the  United  SUtes, 
g rices  of,  442  ;  currency  circulation  of  the  United 
latcs,  448-445.  447 ;  clearing  houses,  448 ;  coin- 
age in  France,  864  ;  coinage  in  the  United  State?, 
449-452 ;  coinage  of  world,  4S2  ;  coins,  weiffhts, 
71  ;  credit  instruments,  453  ;  customs  receipts, 
456 ;  foreign  exchange,  424,  488  ;  gold,  currency, 
value  of,  l862-';'8,  4^4  ;  gold  exports  and  imports, 
France,  861-«4 ;  Ditto,  United  States,  422,  485, 
459,  460 ;  gold  par  equivalents,  70  ;  net  gold  in 
Treasury  1879-96,  455,  456 ;  gold  production,  457. 
458 ;  greenbacks,  depreciation.  454 ;  ownership  or 
gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States,  456 ;  prices, 
8»-6,  408,  461,  462 ;  pubUc  debt,  468,  464  ;  silver 
exports  and  imports,  459 ;  silver  prices  and  ratio 
to  gold,  72,  4G5-467  ;  silver  production,  457.  458, 
466 ;  silver  purchases,  465  ;  treasury  note  redemp- 
tions. 481 ;  wages  and  prices,  398,  894,  3i6,  iOti  ; 
world's  stocks  of  money.  69,  446,  447. 

Statutes.  Revised- See  Revited  Statutes. 

Stockholm— Bank  of,  91.  ' 

Straits  Settlement— Currency,  64. 

Stonghton,  Mr.— Act  of  1878, 114, 129. 

Subfidiary— See  Money. 

Suffolk  Bank— Agreement  with,  278 ;  amounts  re- 
deemed, 881 :  comment  of  Maine  Commiesionere, 
288;  comparison,  281  ;  competition,  278;  daily 
test,  211;  deposits,  278;  ellecto,  278,  281 ;  ex- 
penses of  redemption,  881 ;  hoetility,  811.  279  ; 
increase  in  business,  880 ;  opposition,  87&,  879 ; 
Maine  Commissioners,  279,  284  ;  method  of  re- 
demption, 880 ;  plan,  278-;  reasons  for.  877;  re- 
demption, 800,  811,  280  ;  reports,  277.  878  ;  eatis- 
faction  with,  881,  888  ;  salaries,  881 ;  system,  277- 
281 ;  Whitney,  D.  R.,  on,  876 ;  Vermont  recog- 
nizes, 875. 

Sumner,  W.  G.— Paper  monev,  137. 

Surplus— Stimulus  to  State  banking,  251 ;  U.  S., 
827,  843  ;  treasury  becomes  a  deficit,  3S9. 

Su8pen9ion— Bank  of  England,  1^7 ;  social  con- 
ditions under,  136. 

Sweden— Currency,  62 ;  issues.  91. 

Switzerland— Currency,  60  ;  franc.  868  ;  silver,  176. 

Syndicate— Bond,  430-483. 

Tariff— Prices,  412 :  treasury  influence,  889. 

Tax— Canada,  310,  813 :  conetltutlon.  198  ;  law,  77  ; 
municipal  notes,  86 ;  neceshity  of  paying  in 
prescribed  medium,  79  ;  State  banks,  2(n',  306, 308. 

Taxation  -Due  bills,  90  ;  fixed  values,  86 :  Govern- 
ment, 89,  90  ;  money,  77  ;  National  Banks,  439. 

Teller,  H.M.-Si]ver,  184. 

Tennessee— Banking,  236,  287,  288 ;  Jackson  de- 
nunciation, 237 ;  land,  226  ;  notes,  286-287. 
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Thompwii,  Sir  Henry  M.— Wages  in  f oieign  ooon- 
tries,  880. 

Token— See  Monty* 

Trade— BfUaoce,  M,  1»,  161, 152 ;  barriers  broken, 
189;  depends  on  measuring  values,  70:  dollar, 
ISO,  180 ;  inflaence  of  state,  98 ;  Internationa],  96, 
405 ;  Japan,  894  ;  silver,  120 ;  statistics,  161 ; 
standard,  404. 

Transportation-— Dollars.  186 ;  expense,  ISO ;  rate. 
161 ;  silver,  80 ;  secnrittes,  19. 

Treasary— Bonds,  429:  cannot  issue  temporary 
notes,  486  ;  cash  and  gold  since  1801, 486 ;  Con- 
gress refuses  to  assist,  480 ;  deposits,  )14  ;  expedi- 
ents, 889 ;  exchange,  ^m ;  gold,  889, 423,  426, 429, 
480,  481,  488  ;  notes,  82, 28, 26,  60,  89, 198,  202, 429, 
484,485,443-446;  reserve,  430,  484,  486,  486  ;  Sec- 
retary regulates  notes,  201 ;  should  have  more 
power.  486 ;  surplus,  889 :  syndicate,  see  Bond 
tariff,  889;  the  need  of,  486. 

Turkey— Banks,  65 ;  currency,  66. 

Turk  and  Caicas  Islands— Currency,  54. 

17.  8«'Coin»ge  »nd  Currency  I^airs,  1-^8. 

V.  S.  Currency  gtnUstlcs,  487-468. 

Unit— Absolute,  a  chimera,  407;  *'Coln''  on,  124;  de- 
nominational, 64 ;  England,  177 :  Hamilton,  112 ; 
meaning  of,  126 ;  monetary,  89,  112 ;  nominal, 
406  ;  Portugal,  64 ;  the  approach  to  an  Ideal,  407 ; 
value,  406. 

United  States— Act  1878, 182 ;  attempt  to  maintain 
parity,  186  ;  bank,  81,  67,  181, 197,  226,  266,  286, 
&7,  297;  bimetallism,  180,  182;  caution,  888; 
change  in  conditions,  1800,  888 ;  circulation,  CO, 
201,  an,  822,  486;  coinage,  1802,  175,178,180; 
coins,  46-46, 161 ;  comparison  with  silver  coun- 
tries, 880 ;  crisis  1808,  428  ;  currency,  161,  844, 
870,803,484;  demonetizstion,  186;  deposit,  Q. 
S.  notes,  88 ;  different  money  systems,  101 ;  dis- 
crediting, 81 ;  effect  of  panics,  822 ;  endorse- 
ment, m ;  exchange,  8,  14,  15,  24,  23,  27,  422, 
424  ;  experience,  180 ;  first  coinage,  176  ;  foreign 
debt,  4^8  ;  gold,  60, 104, 180, 181, 188, 186,  888, 8^), 
422, 425, 42^  488 ;  Government  forced  loans,  870 ; 
greenback,  870,  428;  issue  power,  106;  invest- 
ments, 420 ;  legal  and  markeCtatio,  180 ;  liquida- 
tion, 880 :  loans,  888 :  money,  80, 180, 800,  808  ; 
monetary  history,  84, 190 :  notes,  80,  816,  870, 871 ; 
panics,  422  ;  place  in  issuing  money.  192 ;  policy, 
870  ;  predictions,  428 ;  present  baning  system, 
197 ;  prices  and  wages,  890-808,  40D ;  prosperity. 
888 ;  purchase  law,  179 ;  railroads,  838 ;  real 
trouble^28 ;  recent  developments,  186 ;  redemp- 
tion, 202.  8)t8;  resources,  886;  securities  re- 
turned. 428 ;  silver  and  gold,  184 :  silver,  60, 120, 
179,  191,  800;  standard,  108,  101,  406:  stocks, 
801 ;  treasary,  102, 428 ;  wage  earners,  882.  803  ; 
Wall  Street,  871 :  worn  coin,  180. 


Uruguay— Currency,  68. 
UtUfty-Deflned,  99. 


Value-Bullion,  126 ;  changes,  174,  405 ;  common 
unit,  74, 88 ;  confusion,  106;  definite,  8S2,88  ;  deil- 
nitlon,  78, 99:  dollars,  76  ;  equality,  86 :  estimated 
in  money,  76  ;  finance  and,  100  ;  fixed,  86;  gold, 
185, 876,  867,  400 ;  harmony.  84 ;  increased,  188 ; 
in  exchange,  188 ;  intrinsic,  86  ;  measures,  76, 79, 
86,  406 ;  money  in  action,  100 ;  money  as,  78, 88, 
888 ;  necessity  of  unit,  82, 100  ;  question  as  to 
measure,  86, 147 ;  rise,  90  ;  scientific  sUndard,  86, 
101:  sUver.  185,  412 ;  staMlitv,  88,408;  sUn- 
dards,  82, 100, 101, 102, 405 ;  uniform,  406. 

Van  Buren— Banking,  288  ;  safety  fund,  288. 

Venezuela— Currency,  68. 

Vermont-Banking.  228-826,  278-277. 

Yictoria— Banking.  68. 

Volume— Currency,  06, 96, 201;  money,  05. 

Wages-Changes,  878. 869,860  ;  China,  805 ;  Chris- 
tian  era,  ISO  ;  depreciation,  877, 896  ;  earner,  878, 
881, 886, 882 :  England,  400 ;  excessive  circula- 
tion, 167 ;  exchanges,  870,  888  ;  foreign  countries, 
879, 880.  400 ;  France,  400 ;  Germany,  400 ;  gold, 
876,  878,  420;  India,  806-807;  inflation,  878 ; 
Jamieson,  800;  Janiul,  884,  805 :  Mexico,  808; 
money,  04,80ri;  nominal  and  real,  886;  paychecks, 
812 ;  prices,  878, 806. 408 ;  purchasing  power.  886, 
888 ,  467,  reUtive,  408,  409,  410,  461,  4<2  ;  diver, 
187, 877, 879.898,  418 ;  Sumner  on,  187 ;  Thompson 
on.  880 :  United  States,  891-4W8, 409. 

Walker,  Amasa,  479. 

Walker,  F.  A.— Bimetallism,  415-416 ;  cohi,  140. 

Wall  Street,  lufinenoe  of,  116,  871. 

Walsh,  Mr.-Denial,  188. 

War.  Civil— Standard  during,  406 ;  exigencies,  151 ; 
expenses,  151 ;  increases,  150. 

Warner,  John  DeWitt— 886-866,  889-^2,  477,  467, 
490. 

Warwick,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  47i. 

Wealth-Civil  War,  89«. 

Webster,  Daniel— Credit  and  confidence,  494. 

Weight-Coins,  2, 6,  T;  10. 12, 18, 18,  45,  46, 71;  dol- 
lar, 112 ;  English  sovereign,  51,  silver  dollar,  45, 

Weisineer— On  free  coinage,  479. 

West— Free  banking.  212. 

Wheat-**  Coin"  on  price,  128 ;  prices,  187. 

Wbitney,  D.  R.,  on  Suffolk  Bank,  276. 

Wiggins- Loans,  285. 

WlTdcat,  Banks.  213. 

Windom,  Sec.— Elasticitv,  S2a 

Wisconsin— Banking.  212. 
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